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lExtract  from  the  Official  ClassiflcatioD.] 

FIFl'H  GROUP.--MrNING  INDUSTRIES,  RAW  AND  MAl/UFACTUBED 

PRODUCTS. 


Class  4'.^.— Mining  and  Metallurgy. 

Collections  and  specimens  of  rocks,  minerals,  ores.  Ornamental  stones.  Hard 
stones.  Refractory  substances.  Earths  and  clays.  Various  mineral  products.  Raw 
sulphur.    Roclc  salt ;  salt  from  salt  springs. 

Mineral  fuel :  various  kinds  of  coal,  coal-dust,  and  compressed  coal.  Asphalt  and 
rock  asphalt.    lUtumen.     Mineral  tar.     Petroleum,  etc. 

Metals  in  a  crude  state :  pig-iron,  iron,  steel,  cast  steel,  copper,  lead,  silver,  zinc, 
etc.    Alloys. 

Products  of  washing  and  refining  precious  metals,  of  gold-beating,  etc. 

Electro-metallurgy:  objects  gilt,  silvered,  or  coated  with  copper,  steel,  nickel,  etc., 
by  the  galvanic*process. 

Products  of  the  working  of  metals:  rough-casting,  bells,  wrought  iron,  iron  for 
special  purposes,  sheet-iron  and  tin  plates,  iron  plates  for  casing  ships  and  construc- 
tions, etc. 

Sheet-iron  coated  with  zinc  or  lead;  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  sheets,  etc. 

Manufactured  metals:  blacksmith's  work,  wheels  and  tires,  unweldcd  pipes, 
chains,  etc. 

Wire-drawing.  Needles,  pins,  wire  ropes,  wire  work,  and  wire  gauze,  perforated 
sheet-iron. 

Hardware,  edge-tools,  ironmongery,  copper,  sheet-iron,  tin  ware,  etc. 

Other  metal  manufactures. 


[The  writer  desires  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  assistance  of  Mr.  James  M.  Swank, 
the  Secretaiy  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  in  the  collection  of  the 
historical  and  statistical  information  contained  in  this  report.] 
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REPORT 

ON 

THE  IRON  AND  STEEL  EXHIBITS  AT  PARIS, 


The  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  approved  December  15, 
1877,  in  relation  to  the  Universal  Exposition  of  1878  at 
Paris,  provided  for  the  appointment  by  the  President  of 
twenty  commissioners  additional  to  the  Commissioner-Gen- 
eral, and  on  the  12th  day  of  February,  1878,  I  had  the 
honor  to  be  appointed  one  of  these  commissioners.    The 
Exposition  was  opened  to  the  public  on  the  Ist  day  of  May, 
and  was  closed  on  the  10th  day  of  November.    A  large 
portion  of  the  intervening  time  I  spent  at  Paris  or  in  visit- 
ing such  industrial  centers  as  would  afford  needed  informa- 
tion in  the  preparation  of  this  report.    By  arrangement  tb^^'^e^m^erciL*! 
with  the  Commissioner-General  I  undertook  the  consider-  JScte^oMhriroii 
tiou  of  the  commercial  and  business  aspects  of  the  iron  and  »°^^»*®*''  ^°^^"** 
steel  industries  as  they  were  represented  at  the  Exposition, 
and  such  observations  as  I  may  submit  in  the  following 
pages  will  be  strictly  in  accordance  with  this  understand- 
ing, leaving  to  others  the  presentation  of  facts  and  opinions 
affecting  the  purely  technical  and  scientific  aspects  of  these  te^\oai^'   ^^^ 
industries.    A  few  preliminary  remarks  of  a  general  nature 
will,  however,  be  permitted. 

In  strong  contrast  with  the  action  of  our  government  in  oiSio^^by^^tiTc 
regard  to  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition,  the  French  Govern- ^^t^'Sf  fh?^?^ 
raent,  rightly  appreciating  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from{fJ^     Kxpo«i- 
iuternational  displays  of  industrial  products,  promptly  re- 
solved that  the  Exposition  should  be  held,  and  assumed  the 
expense  of  its  creation  and  management.   The  people,  thus 
encouraged  and  thus  directed,  labored  with  a  patriotic  pride 
and  a  concentration  of  effort  worthy  of  all  praise  to  secure 
its  succes:;'.    Every  branch  of  the  government  and  all  classes  inSrear^  ^°^^^*^ 
of  the  people  realized  that  the  honor,  the  glory,  and  the 
welfare  of  France  would  be  promoted  by  the  Exposition, 
and  there  were  therefore  no  serious  impediments  placed  in 
its  way  and  no  jealousies  engendered  to  cast  reproach  upon 
the  French  name.    The  Exposition  was  as  completely  sue-  E^^uiSn"'  *^* 
cessfal  as  all  France  desired  that  it  should  be,  and  France 
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Is  richer  to-day,  her  ))eople  are  more  generally  employed, 
and  her  futore  is  brighter  than  if  it  had  not  been  held. 

The  part  taken  by  France  in  supplying  contribntions  to 
her  own  Exposition  was  sach  as  would  naturally  result  from 
the  favorable  conditions  above  mentioned;   it  was  most 
creditable  to  her  resources  and  to  the  skill  of  her  industrial 
b  ^  most^of  *^ho  ^^*^^^s*    With  ouc  cxceptiOn,  the  part  taken  by  every  other 
progressive    na-  progrcssivc  industrial  nation  which  participated  in  the  Ex- 
position was  also  in  the  main  adequate  and  satisfying.    The 
states^^nn  ^cep-  U^^ited  States  formed  the  exception ;  neither  her  natural 
*»®"-  resources  nor  the  mechanical  skill  and  achievements  of  her 

people  were  adequately  represented.  It  will  be  for  others 
to  state  all  the  reasons  for  this  inadequate  display;  I  desire 
merely  to  add  my  testimony  in  emphasizing  the  fact  that  all 
the  nations  which  made  adequate  displays  of  their  products 
at  Paris  commenced  to  prepare  their  exhibits  at  an  early 
day  after  the  holding  of  the  Exposition  was  determined 
upon.  France,  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  Russia,  Austria, 
Italy,  Belgium,  and  the  Australian  colonies  were  in  the  van 
of  preparation  ;  only  the  United  States,  of  all  the  leading 
industrial  nations  of  the  world,  laggi^  behind.  Our  dis- 
Ouroxhibitgood  play,  althouc^h  with  few  exceptions  excellent  in  quality,  was 

In  quality,  but  in. '     /i«.^.  ^x  i         ^  ^r.        ^         ^11  x 

aUequatoinqoan-not  Sufficient  lu  cxtcut,  and  uot  therefore  fully  representa- 
yam  va  e  y.   ^.^^  ^^  ^^^  varied  rcsources.    It  would  seem  to  be  demon- 
strated by  our  incomplete  exhibits  at  Vienna  and  Paris  that 

The  importance  we  havc  uot  vct  fuUy  awakened  to  the  importance  of  inter- 
to     owr    foreign  ,  .'         .,,.,..  <r/.      , 

commerce  of  a  national  industrial  exhibitions.    If  the  American  people 

bettor  display  of  .  xt      -  i.  •      xt  •  xx        xx. 

oorproducteatin-  wcrc  morc  thoroughly  in  earnest  m  this  matter  the  govern- 
bitions.  mcut  would  also  be.    If  we  would  widen  the  area  for  the 

consumption  of  our  agricultural  and  manufactured  products, 
and  if  we  would  increase  our  commerce,  we  must  not  sit 
with  folded  hands  and  wait  for  customers  to  come  to  us,  but 
swiftly  as  opportunity  offers  go  in  search  of  them.  May  we 
not  learn  wisdom  in  this  matter  from  that  mother  country 
which  has  taught  us  so  much  already!  At  all  the  interna- 
tional exhibitions  that  have  yet  been  held  the  products  of 
British  exhibits  British  workshops  were  well  representeil,  and  upon  each 

are   always  only  *^  171 

second  to  the  ox.  occasion  were  second  only  to  the  exhibits  of  the  country 

liibitsofthocomi'  ,,.... 

try  whorp  the  ex- which  had  luvitcd  tbcir  competition, 

liibition  is  held.  ^  ,.  ,  ,.  /.,.  ,  ^,.i. 

Approaching  the  subject  of  the  iron  and  steel  exhibits  at 
iiios^u^^^^mod^^^^*®'  ^*  ^^  proper  at  the  l>eginning  to  say  that  so  compli- 
em  iron  and  steeicated  aud  cxpeusivc  are  the  modem  processes  for  convert- 

Erocessen  at  ex-  ,  ,  .    ,,  ,,,«.<.■•  •■  1 

ibitions.  mg  iron  ore  into  partially  or  wholly  finished  products  that 

they  are  practically  excluded  from  all  international  exhibi- 
tions ;  while,  even  if  exhibited,  they  could  not,  for  obvious 
reasons,  be  shown  in  operation.    Other  manufacturing  pro- 
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cesses,  notably  such  as  relate  to  the  production  of  textile 
fabrics,  were  freely  displayed  at  Paris.    Of  the  machinery    Lack  of  «gj»ib. 
connected  with  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  and  the  conncct^u^  with 
designs  and  models  of  such  machinery,  there  was  compara-  of  iron  ana  stoci 
tively  little  on  exhibition  to  suggest  that  marvelous  mechan- 
ical and  scientific  progress  which  is  well  known  to  charac- 
terize toda^  the  industrial  development  of  all  iron  making 
countries.    More  perhaps  than  any  other  great  industry,  ghowodihefruita 
that  which  embraces  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  was  ot  tho  manufftct- 

,,.  .  ure  rathor  than 

represented  at  Pans  by  its  fruits  rav.her  than  by  its  methods,  tho  metiiods. 
But  how  numerous,  and  varied,  and  wonderful  were  these 
fruits!  Of  machinery  used  in  other  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, and  made  mainly  or  wholly  of  iron  and  steel,  the  dis- 
play was  in  an  economic  sense  the  most  imposing  feature  of 
the  Exposition.  Indeed,  the  presence  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery and  its  products  was  the  great  industrial  base,  and 
pillar,  and  crown  of  the  Exposition,  as  it  had  been  of  other 
recent  international  exhibitions. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  ^J^Si  ™roi^d 
and  to  a  certain  extent  in  Great  Britain,  the  manufacture  ^teei  with  the 

^  ,  manafaotare    of 

of  heavy  machinery,  railway  rolling-stock,  steam-engines,  heavy machuierv 
military  material,  etc.,  is  more  generally  conducted  in  con-  iishraentcommon 
nection  with  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  than  in  this      ^^^' 
country.     Locomotives,  railway  cars,  and  ordnance,  for 
instance,  are  not  manufactured  by  a  single  establishment  in 
the  United  States  which  makes  iron  and  steel,  but  in  Europe 
the  combination  of  industries  indicated  is  frequently  met. 
Whether  the  eC/Onomical  results  are  satisfactory  or  not  is 
simply  a  question  of  administration ;  but  the  fact  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  European  system  of  consolidating  industries 
has  scarcely  an  existence  in  the  United  States.    The  genius 
of  our  institutions,  the  varied  resources  of  our  country,  and 
it^v^vast  extent  are  influences  which  encourage  individual 
enterprise  and  a  separation  of  industries. 

COUNTRIES  WHICH  PEODUCB  THE  MOST  IRON^,^^;"^^ 
AND  STEEL.  i^diX"'  '^^ 

The  leading  iron  and  steel  producing  countries  of  the 
world  are  as  follows,  in  the  order  of  their  prominence : 


(1) 

(2) 


Great  Britain. 
United  States. 

3)  Germany. 

4)  France. 


^5)  Belgium. 

(6)  Anstria-Hnngary. 

(7)  Russia. 

(8)  Sweden. 


These  countries  produce  more  than  98.5  per  cent,  of  the 
world's  annual  increase  of  iron  and  steel.  All  were  repre- 
sented at  the  Paris  Exposition  except  Germany.    All  other 
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countries  unitedly  produce  less  than  1.5  per  cent,  of  the  an- 
nual increase.  The  iron  resources  of  most  of  these  coun- 
tries were,  however,  represented  at  Paris.  The  following 
table  of  the  total  annual  production  of  pig-iron  and  cast- 
ings from  furnaces  and  of  steel  is  compiled  from  the  latest 
statistical  data  accessible.  The  tons  used  are  English  tons, 
of  2,240  pounds. 


StAtistics  of  the 
production  of 
l>i;L;-iroQ  and 

stueL 


Coontrj. 


Great  Britain 

United  states 

Germany,  inrladinff  Grand 
Uncby  of  Laxcmbaig . . . 

Franco  

Belgium 

Anstria-Hungary 

RoMia 

Sweden 

Otlier  oonntries 


Total. 


Cast  and  pix  iron. 


Stee]. 


Tear. 


1878 
1878 

1876 
1878 
1870 
1876 
1875 
1870 
1877 


Production, 

tons  of  2,240 

poundtt. 


Per    ' 
cent,  of 'Year, 
total. 


I 


6.300.000  I 
2,301.215  I 

1. 816. 072 

1. 417. 073 
502,080 
44:i,089 
420, 035 
346.955 
200,000 


45.63 
10.07 

13.16 
10.26 
4.07 
3.21 
3.04  I 
2.51  I 
1.45 


1878 
1878 

1876 
18'8 
1877 
1870 
1875 
1876 
1877 


13,807,725  j  lOaoO 


Production, 

tons  of  2,240 

pounds. 


1.100,000 
735,000 

884. 15D 
281.  801 
100, 000 
113,152 
12, 720 
23,692 
20.000 


2, 770, 524 


Per 
cent  of 
total. 


39.70 
26.53 

13.87 

10.17 

3.61 

4.08 

.46 

.80 

.73 


100.00 


FRANCE. 


Bemarkabio  By  far  the  fiucst  exhibit  of  iron  and  steel  and  their 
ofTi°nand  steeL  products  cvcr  made  by  France  was  made  at  her  own  Expo- 
sition in  1878.  Her  exhibit  of  iron  and  steel  proper  was 
also  greatly  superior  in  size  and  variety  to  that  made  at  the 
samo  or  at  any  previous  international  exhibition  by  any 
other  country.  It  excited  the  astonishment  and  elicited  the 
admiration  of  all  who  thoughtfully  examined  it,  for  few  who 
looked  upon  it  had  before  realized  how  largely  French  skill 
and  enterprise  had  been  enlisted  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
more  hnished  forms  of  iron  and  steel.  In  the  manufacture 
of  crude  iron,  castings,  bar-iron,  iron  and  steel  rails,  and 
some  other  heavy  products,  the  world  had  known,  af  least 
since  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867,  that  France  was  largely 
engaged,  and  that  in  their  skillful  and  economical  produc- 
tion she  was  not  behind  any  other  nation ;  but  at  the  Ex- 
Great  increase  position  of  1878  she  showed  that  in  the  manufacture  of  the 

and        improve-*  ■.,■•  «. 

ment  since  1867.  most  advanccd  forms  of  iron  and  steel  and  many  of  the 
I)roducts  derived  from  them  she  had  been  enterprising  and 
successful  beyond  all  expectation.  At  Vienna,  in  1873,  and 
at  Philadelphia,  in  1876,  France  made  a  very  poor  display  of 
her  iron  and  steel  resources  and  capabilities.  For  this  the 
destructive  war  from  which  she  had  but  recently  emerged 
was  doubtless  the  principal  cause.  But  in  1878  she  came 
grandly  into  line  with  other  iron  and  steel  producing  nations 
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of  the  first  rank,  her  steel  exhibit  bemg  especially  notice-       yj^aj- 
able  and  surprising. 

Of  the  various  exhibits  made  by  the  iron  and  steel  makers 
of  France,  that  of  Schneider  &  Co.,  of  Creusot,  was  the^f^!^«^^^- 
most  conspicuous  and  the  most  complete.    It  was  closely 
followed  by  the  exhibit  of  the  Terre  l^oiie  Company,  and  it   xcrre  Noire. 
in  turn  by  the  exhibit  of  the  Saint-Chamond  Company.  sainUJhamoiHi. 
Each  of  these  exhibits  was  displayed  in  a  pavilion  erected 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  main  Exposition  building, 
that  of  Schneider  &  Co.  being  the  largest  special  building 
attached  to  tne  Exposition. 

In  the  Creusot  exhibit  the  object  which  first  attracted  the    crouaot. 
visitor's  attention,  at  the  entrance  to  the  pavilion,  was  the 
wooden  model  of  the  immense  80- ton  steam-hammer  finished  steam-hammor. 
at  Creusot  in  1877.*    This  hammer  is  the  largest  in  the  world, 
and  is  said  to  i)08sess  more  than  three  times  the  power  of 
the  celebrated  50-ton  Krupp  hammer  at  Essen.    A  hundred- 
ton  forging  may  be  turned  with  ease  ui)on  its  anvil  by  means 
of  its  four  powerful  cranes.    The  large  sum  of  $500,000  is 
said  to  have  been  the  cost  of  this  hammer  and  its  accessories 
and  of  the  building  erected  for  it  at  Creusot.    Scarcely  less 
wonderful  as  a  metallurgical  monster  was  the  Siemens-Mar-  ^  g^jl®"'*-^"'^ 
tin  steel  ingot,  cast  by  the  same  company  in  April,  1878, 
and  weighing  120  metrical  tons,  a  wooden  model  of  which 
was  placed  on  exhibition.    By  the  side  of  this  ingot  stood 
another  wonder — a  massive  armor  plate,  13  leet  10  inches    Armor  puitc 
long,  8  feet  6  inches  wide,  2  feet  7  inches  thick,  and  weigh- 
ing 65  metric  tons.     This  plate  was  intended  for  a  ship's 
turret.    Somewhat  in  the  same  line  as  the  objects  above 
noticed  was  a  marine  engine  of  2,640  horse-power,  with    Marine  cngioo. 
three  upright  cylinders,  one  of  5.49  feet  and  each  of  the 
others  of  6.10  feet  in  diameter.    Eight  boilers  were  provided 
to  supply  the  steam.    The  weight  of  the  engine  was  290 
metric  tons,  and  that  of  engine  and  boilers  was  480  tons. 
There  was  also  exhibited  an  exceptionally  large  cas^steel 
shaft  for  a  screw-propeller,  for  a  French  naval  vessel.    This ,    scrowpropci- 

'  Iot  shaft. 

forging  was  60  feet  4  inches  long  and  17  inches  in  diameter, 
and  weighed  44,651  pounds,  or  about  20  tons.  There  were 
many  other  exhibits  in  the  Creusot  pavilion  which  indicated 
great  facility  in  the  manufacture  of  heavy  machinery  and 
warlike  material  for  use  on  land  or  sea.  There  were  also 
locomotives,  iron  and  steel  rails,  plates,  sheets,  and  wire, 
steel  tires,  ii'on  bars,  angles,  and  beams,  and  many  other 
iron  and  steel  products — all  of  good  quality.  A  model  of 
a  modified  Danks  puddling  machine  was  also  exhibited,  DankMpnddier. 
*  See  frontispiece. 
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'^°^^'  with  various  products.  This  modification  overcomes  diffi- 
culties in  machine  puddling  heretofore  experienced  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  and  it  practically  dephosphorizes 
the  iron  worked  in  it    It  represents  a  step  forward.    Two 

crouBot  of  these  machines  are  regularly  at  work  at  Greusot,  giving 
good  results,  each  of  them  producing  20  tons  in  24  hours. 
A  circular  steel  plate,  about  90  inches  in  diameter,  attracted 

Modeu     and  attention.    Models  and  drawings  of  bridges,  engines,  mines, 

rawings.         workingmcu's  houses,  etc.,  and  of  the  town  of  Creusot  itself, 

were  liberally  distributed  throughout  the  building,  as  were 

also  samples  of  the  ores,  coal,  and  refractory  materials  in 

and^t^^xhibS  ^^^  **  Creusot.    The  whole  display  was  most  imposing,  and 

over  made.        WBS  the  flucst  siugle  exhibit  of  iron  and  steel  ever  made  at 

an  international  exhibition. 

The  works  of  Schneider  &  Co.  are  mainly  situated  at 

workaatcreu- Creusot,  iu  the  department  of  the  Sadne-et-Loire,  where 
a  Bessemer  plant  of  6  eight-ton  converters,  a  Siemens-Mar- 
tin plant  (both  commenced  in  1869),  blast  furnaces,  plate 
mills,  gun  factory,  mines,  etc.,  are  located  5  but  their  loco- 
motive, boiler,  bridge-building,  ship-building,  and  marine 
*nd  at^cbfljons.  works  are  situated  at  the  neighboring  town  of  Ch^Uons,  on 
the  river  Sa6ne.  There  are  also  coal  and  ore  mines,  brick 
works,  etc.,  elsewhere.  The  ground  occupied  by  the  fur- 
naces, rolling  mills,  steel  works,  construcring  shops,  and 
other  buildings  used  by  the  company  at  Creusot  and  Ch&lons 

Area  occupied,  covcrs  60  acrcs;  and  the  total  area  occupied  by  the  works, 
dwellings  of  workmen,  and  railroads  at  the  works  is  1,068 

^uway  and  acrcs.  The  number  of  miles  of  railroad  operated  is  188, 
upon  which  27  locomotives  and  1,518  cars  are  used.  In  all 
departments  of  the  company's  works  th?re  are  in  use  281 

Entrmea  nndengiues  Other  than  locomotives,.  58  steam-hammers,  and 
1,050  steam-machine  tools.    In  the  last  fiscal  year  there 

Production  of  wftrc  produccd  549,000  metric  tons  of  coal,  155,000  tons  of 
iron  an  stee  p^g.^r^jj^  126,000  tous  of  wTOught  irou  and  steel  5  and  25,000 
tons  of  iron  and  steel  products  in  the  constructing  shops.  In 
the  same  year  400,000  tons  of  iron  ore  were  consumed  in  13 
blast  furnaces.  These  furnaces  are  from  72  to  82  feet  high, 
and  are  supplied  with  Whitwell  and  Cowper  fire-brick  stoves 
and  with  immense  blowing  engines.  All  the  Bessemer  iron 
is  run  direct  from  the  blast  furnaces  to  the  converters.  In 
recent  years  the  average  annual  production  of  steel  rails  has 

Production  of  been  50,000  tons:  of  iron  rails,  20,000  tons;  and  of  locomo- 

rails  and  locomo-    .  ^^^^.  ,,  «.,  ^i^ 

lives.  tives  100.     The  total  sales  of  the  company  amounted  to 

$15,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1874-75,  and  to  $11,600,000  in 

the  fiscal  yearl877-'78.    During  the  past  ten  years  the  aggre- 

saiea.  gate  salcs  have  amounted  to  $105,000,000.    The  company 
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employs  15,000  persons.     Its  nominal  capital  is  27,000,000 


francs,  or  $6,211,000.     The  works  at  Creusot  were  founded   Crcusot 
in  1781,  but  they  did  not  begin  to  assume  any  of  their  pres- 
ent importance  until  1836,  when  they  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Messrs.  Schneider  Brothers  &  Co. 

The  Terre  Noire  exhibit,  although  not  so  large  as  that  of  Terre  Noire. 
Creusot,  was  more  consecutive  and  instructive,  in  showing  inatructiTo  con- 
grades  of  steel  and  the  results  of  using  metalloids.    It  com-  tS^**''®  ®^**'^* 
prised  an  interesting  and  very  fuU  collection  of  ores,  coal, 
pig-iron,  ferro-manganese,  and  spiegeleisen  5  bent  and  frac-  ^^'^^  ^^ 
tured  bars ;  polished  bars  and  rails ;  hammered,  rolled,  and 
fr^^ctured  samples  of  various  kinds  of  steely  cast-iron  pipes 
of  various  diameters  5  beams,  some  of  which  were  6S  feet 
long;    galvanized  iron;    chains;   locomotive  axles;    steel 
ingots;  solid  steel  castings,  etc.    The  bent  and  Iractured 
specimens  of  iron  and  steel  showed  the  quality  of  these 
metals  to  be  excellent.    There  was  also  exhibited  a  model 
in  wood  of  the  immense  blowing  engine  of  the  Bessemer   Blowing     en. 
plant  of  the  company  at  Bess6ges,  and  a  fine  drawing  of  the  ^^ 
large  blowing  engine  of  the  blast  furnaces  at  l^maris ;  also 
models,  drawings,  and  photographs  of  much  other  ma- 
chinery, including  photographs  of  the  large  plate  train,  just   piate  train. 
completed,  which  wiU  roU  a  plate  36.08  feet  long,  8.2  feet 
wide,  and  3.9  inches  thick.    But  the  feature  of  tiie  Terre 
Noire  exhibit  which  attracted  most  attention  was  the  dis- 
play of  solid  steel  castings,  made  by  a  process  peculiar  to   soUdsteeicMt- 
Terre  Noire,  but  a  modification  of  the  ordinary  Siemens-    ^ 
Martin  process.    Cannon  and  projectiles  are  the  principal   cannon,  et«. 
articles  made  by  this  process,  which  produces  a  true  steel 
fi«e  from  blow-holes.    The  process  has  been  briefly  described 
to  consist  in  the  use  of  a  silicide  of  manganese  and  iron,  the 
silicon  preventing  blow-holes  by  decomposing  the  oxide  of 
carbon  which  is  in  solution  and  tends  to  escai)e  during  solidi- 
fication, while  the  manganese  reduces  the  remaining  silica 
and  the  oxide  of  iron  and  prevents  a  further  production  of 
gases  by  the  reaction  of  the  oxide  on  the  carbon.    About 
200  tons  of  castings  are  produced  monthly  by  this  process. 

The  works  of  the  Terre  Noire  Company  are  greatly  scat-  woriwofTerro 
tered,  the  principal  branch,  however,  being  at  Terre  Noire, 
in  the  department  of  the  Sa6ne-et-Loire.    The  extensive 
operations  of  the  present  company  had  their  origin  in  the 
purchase  of  the  iron  mine  of  La  Voulte,  in  1810.    In  1862 
the  erection  of  a  Bessemer  plant  was  commenced  at  Terre 
Noire,  and  in  1868  a  Siemens-Martin  plant  was  established    Bcssomcr  and 
at  the  same  place.    A  Bessemer  and  a  Siemens-Martin  plant  pi^t *" '  ^^^ 
were  established  at  Bess6ges  in  1868.    The  company  owns 
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^^Q»-      19  blast  furnaces  and  all  the  usaal  appliances  of  an  advanced 
and  comprehensive  iron  and  steel  establishment.    It  has  15 
pia^."***'areft, SiomcnsMartin  furnaces,  8  Bessemer  converters,  84  pud- 
railways.  dliug  and  55  reheating  furnaces,  12  steam-hammers,  and  28 

roll  trains  for  iron  and  steel.  Its  buildings  cover  28  acres ; 
it  operates,  with  ten  locomotives,  76  miles  of  railroad  con- 
nected with  its  various  works;  and  it  employs  7,881  persons. 
Two  of  the  Siemens-Martin  ftirnaccs  have  a  nominal  capacity 
of  15  tons  each,  and  have  m;:de  heats  of  22  tons  each. 
Bcaaemer  prac-  In  the  Bcsscmcr  practice  of  the  Terre  Noire  Company 
NcSro.  ^"*^spiegeleisen  is  melted  in  a  Ponsard  furnace,  which  requires 
25  pounds  of  coal  to  melt  100  pounds  of  metal.  One  furnace 
serves  four  converters,  but  the  latter,  which  are  on  the 
ground  floor,  are  small  and  convert  only  4  tons  at  a  heat. 
At  Terre  Noire  the  metal  is  charged  direct  from  the  blast 
furnace  into  the  Bessemer  converter.  At  some  of  the  blast 
furnaces  of  the  company  Siemens-Cowper  stoves  are  used. 
The  company  is  noted  for  its  production  in  commercial 
High-grade  quantities  of  high-grade  ferro-manganese  in  the  blast  fur- 

ferro-manganeso.  r«»        ,.,..,    ,  ••  ^    .         ^^  *        « 

nace.  The  highest  it  has  made  contains  85  per  cent,  of 
manganese,  6.7  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  8  per  cent,  of  iron. 
Ferro-manganese  of  from  71  to  75  per  cent,  of  manganese  is 
made  from  ores  of  36  to  40  per  cent,  of  manganese,  and  with 
about  2.75  tons  of  coke  to  the  ton  of  product,  the  blast  being 
about  7150  C.  An  average  daily  production  of  11  to  12  tons 
is  obtained  in  a  furuace  which  would  produce  42  tons  of 
Ferro-BiUoium.  Bcsscmcr  pig-irou  in  the  same  time.  Ferro-silicium  is  also 
manufactured  at  Terre  Noire  in  the  blast  furnace,  the  com- 
position of  two  samples  being  as  follows:  (1)  Iron,  68.50; 
manganese,  20;  carbon,  1.50;  silicium,  10.  (2)  Iron,  76.77; 
manganese,  14;  carbon,  1.60;  silicium,  7.50.  The  Siemens- 
tin  p&^^^''  ^^^Ttin  plant  at  Terre  Noire  is  very  complete  and  elaborate. 
The  cost  at  these  works  of  a  metric  ton  of  Siemens-Martin 
steel,  made  by  the  "pig  and  scrap"  process,  is  given  as  fol- 
lows: Materials  used  in  the  charge,  $21.80;  coal^  $1.94; 
labor,  $4.10;  total,  $27.84.  In  1877  the  Terre  Noire  Com- 
pany produced  106,000  metric  tons  of  coal,  200,000  tons  of 
of  iron  ore,  158,000  tons  of  pig-iron  and  spiegeleisen,  and 
147,600  tons  of  cast  and  wrought  iron  and  steel, 
saint-chamond.  The  paviliou  occupicd  by  the  enterprising  company  of 
iron  and  steel  manu£a<3turers  at  Saint-Chamond,  also  in 
the  department  of  the  Sadne-et-Loire,  was  well  fiUed  with 
specimens  of  cannon  and  projectiles ;  railroad  material  and 
marine  appliances;  iron  and  steel  beams,  bars,  plates,  and 
sheets;  steel  tires  and  springs;  pig-iron,  spiegeleisen,  iron 
m^TwoTiJ^^  ores,  etc.    The  company  makes  a  specialty  of  railroad  and 
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marine  work.    Several  locomotives  and  cars  and  a  large      ^»^<^- 
collection  of  polished  and  fractured  iron  and  steel  rails  Saint-cbamond. 
were  exhibited;  also  car  wheels  of  wrought  iron  with  steel 
tires.    Of  the  marine  articles  on  exhibition  several  armor 
plates  of  great  thickness  were  most  conspicuous.    Some  of  Aimorputes. 
these  were  roUed  much  thicker  at  one  edge  than  at  the 
other,  the  thinner  part  to  go  under  the  water.    The  frag- 
ment of  an  iron  armor  plate  thus  rolled  was  shown,  one 
edge  of  which  was  14  inches  thick  and  the  other  9  inches; 
several  indentations  showed  that,  notwithstanding  its  thick- 
ness, it  had  been  almost  perforated  by  projectiles  hurled 
against  it.    A  model  of  the  rolls  by  which  these  plates 
were  produced  was  exhibited.    The  display  of  steel  cannon    steci    cuiwm 
and  cast- steel  cannon  balls  was  large,  the  tube  of  one  can-  ^^  ***^ 
non  weighing  almost  7  metric  tons.    A  cast-steel  ingot,   steel  ingots  nmi 
weighing  40  metric  tons;  a  steel  crank-axle,  weighing  3J^  ^^^^ 
tons;  a  ship's  keel  of  wrought  iron,  49  feet  long,  and  weigh- 
ing 5,170  pounds;  and  several  Lirge  cast-steel  plates  for 
various  purposes,  were  especially  noticeable.    Cast-steel 
beams,  steel  disks  for  circular  saws,  thin  sheets  of  crucible 
steel,  bent,  twisted,  and  fractured  bars  of  iron  and  steel, 
and  many  other  specimens  completed  a  very  interesting  col- 
lection of  iron  and  steel  products.    Of  the  models  shown    Modeia  of  inv- 
there  was  one  of  a  twenty-ton  Pernot  iuruace  in  use  at  the 
works.    The  steel  made  at  Saint-Chamond  is  made  in  Sie- 
mens-Martin-Pemot  furnaces.    Iron  is  also  puddled  in  Per- 
not furnaces.    The  works  proiluce  beams,  springs,  tires, 
cannon,  rails,  armor  and  other  plates,  and  merchant  iron 
and  steel.    Sieel  beams  are  a  specialty,  and  are  made  up  to 
two  feet  in  width  by  a  peculiar  universal  train. 

The  company  which  operates  the  extensive  works  at  Saint-  iJf^JjJ^^  J^^; 
Chamondhas  a  capital  of  $2,600,000,  employs  from  5,000  ofo^t^rea. 
to  0,000  workmen,  and  manufactures  from  40,000  to  45,000 
tons  of  iron  and  steel  annually.  Its  works  proper  are  in 
five  divisions,  and  in  addition  it  has  seven  blast  furnaces — 
four  cold-blast  charcoal  in  Corsica  and  three  hot-blast  coke 
near  Saint-Chamond. 

In  the  main  building  of  the  Exposition  and  in  the  an-  other  riAooh 
nexes  there  were  exhibited  the  products  of  many  other  iron 
and  steel  establishments  of  France,  a  majority  of  all  these 
establishments  in  the  country  being  reprei?ented.  Speci- 
mens of  pig-iron  and  iron  ores  from  all  parts  of  France  and 
adjacent  sources  of  supply  were  shown. 

One  of  the  largest  armor  plates  at  the  Exposition  was  ex-    Manei  Brotu. 
hibited  by  Marrel  Brothers;  it  was  13»94  feet  long,  5.24 feet  ^'^Armorpiiiteii. 
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FBAgca.      wide^  2.34  feet  thick,  and  weighed  38  metric  tons.    It  was 
made  of  paddled  iron. 

^itoemesCom.  The  Marseilles  Company  exhibited  specimens  of  spiegel- 
eisen  and  ferro-manganese  from  its  Saint  Louis  blast  fur- 
naces, and  also  exhibited  ores  from  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Algeria. 

ADziTcSm  tm  ?  ^^  Deuaiu  and  Anzin  Company  presented  a  very  impos- 
ing column  of  iron  and  steel  rails  and  other  iron  and  steel 
products,  including  iron  made  in  a  revolving  puddling  fur- 
nace of  the  Crampton  pattern. 
Champagne  The  Champagne  Company  exhibited  a  large  collection  of 
iron  ores,  and  of  pig-iron  made  with  both  charcoal  and  coke. 
Hoitzer  &  Co.  Jacob  Holtzcr  &  Co.  exhibited  chrome  pig-iron  and  steel, 
the  latter  showing  a  very  fine  fracture.  This  firm  also  ex- 
hibited a  very  large  and  complete  assortment  of  steel  bars 
of  all  sizes,  as  weU  as  steel  castings,  tools,  cannon,  and  raw 
materials. 

vHorme!^'^^  ^  ^^^  <7ompa^;iic  de  VHorme  showed  samples  of  wrought 
iron  tempered  in  sulphuric  acid  to  increase  its  tensile 
strength. 

^^coai^ompMiy  The  Coal  Company  of  Anzin,  the  largest  mining  company 
in  France,  exhibited  a  fine  model  of  its  mines,  at  which  are 
employed  about  15,000  persons.  This  company  owns  about 
70,000  acres  of  land,  and  produces  about  2,000,000  tons  of 
coal  annually. 

^JEngtoes    and  EtigxTies  and  machinery. 

steam^gines.  The  display  made  by  France  of  steam-engines  and  loco- 
motives was  the  largest  in  the  Exposition,  and  showed  to 
great  advantage.  Many  of  the  engines  were  in  motion,  and 
in  ease  of  movement,  smoothness  of  finish,  and  adaptation 
to  the  uses  to  which  they  were  applied  they  compared  favor- 
ably with  the  best  engines  in  use  in  the  United  States.  I 
was  especially  pleased  to  see  two  Corliss  engines  of  French 
manufacture  in  operation,  each  of  about  50  horse-power. 
The  largest  engine  in  the  Exposition  building  was  a  French 
engine  of  700  horse-power.  The  display  of  pumping  ma- 
BeeMagar  ma-chincry  was  large,  as  was  also  that  of  machinery  for  the 
^^^^^^'  manufacture  of  beet  sugar,  which  machinery  we  have  not 

Mining  rnachin- yet  had  occasiou  to  make  in  our  own  country.    In  mining 
*'^^*  machinery  the  French  department  was  rich,  and  it  was  ap- 

parent that  in  the  working  of  coal  mines  especially  the 
French  had  made  great  progress,  and  have  probably  no  su- 
Agriooiturai  periors.    Of  agricultural  machinery  the  French  display  was 
machinery.        exceedingly  creditable.    Although  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  each  surpass  France  in  this  field  of  invention, 
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it  must  be  conceded  that  she  is  rapidly  adopting  their  best  con-      n^cK, 
ceptions,  and  a  field  trial  of  competing  agricultural  machinery   MftcWnery. 
during  the  summer,  which  I  witnessed,  ftilly  attested  this  fact. 
France,  indeed,  manifests  wonderi'ul  progress  in  the  quick-  n,JJtS^^o|JtfoJ' 
ness  with  which  she  perceives  and  the  readiness  with  which  «i^™ec»»a»*c*^ 
she  accepts  foreign  mechanit^l  ideas.    Long  ago  Nasmyth,    Naamyth. 
the  English  inventor  of  the  steam-hammer,  found  that 
Frenchmen  could  perceive  its  great  advantages  and  possi- 
bilities when  his  own  countrymen  could  not.    Neilson's  hot-    Neiison. 
blast,  invented  in  Scotland  in  1828,  was  used  in  France  in 
1832;  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel,  invented  in  Eng- 
latid  in  1857,  was  introduced  into  France  in  1859  at  Sireuil. 
The  Whitwell  stoves  are  in  more  general  use  in  France  than    wwtweu. 
in  England.    The  most  recent  exhibition  of  this  progress- 
ive mechanical  spirit  is,  perhaps,  shown  in  the  introduction 
upon  at  least  two  French  railroads  of  the  Westinghouse   WestioghouBo. 
air-brake,  an  American  invention.    In  the  substitution  of 
steel  for  iron,  now  rapidly  taking  place  in  many  countries, 
France  is  not  behind  any  of  her  contemporaries. 

Tools  and  hardware,  Toolaandhard- 

ware. 

The  French  display  of  machine  tools,  wood- working  ma 
chinery,  textile  machinery,  gas  and  water  pipe,  general  cast 
ings,  cooking  ranges,  saws,  and  edge  tools,  and  fine  cutlery 
was  in  the  main  praiseworthy,  and  in  some  respects  unsur- 
passed in  quality,  as  it  was  unequaled  in  extent  and  variety. 
English  exhibitors  of  competing  articles  frankly  admitted 
the  excellence  of  these  exhibits,  and  with  regard  to  some  of 
them  they  also  admitted  that  France  would  hereafter  fully 
supply  her  own  markets,  and  in  part  supply  the  markets  of 
her  Continental  neighbors. 

Iron  and  steel  statistics.  .tSSti"*  "^^* 

A  pamphlet  lies  before  me  which  contains  a  list  of  several 
hundred  blast  furnaces  and  iron  and  steel  rolling  mills  in 
France.    It  is  noticeable  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  roll-  roufnlmuiTwii^h 
iug  mills  are  connected  with  blast  furnaces;  and  it  is  also ^^■"°™**^ 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  iron  and  steel  industries  of  France 
are  widely  distributed,  showing  an  equally  wide  distribution  ti^*of  ironMli 
of  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture  and  great  facility  in  ^^^^  indttstrice. 
procuring  those  of  neighboring  countries.    Her  own  large 
supply  of  native  ores  is  supplemented  by  the  abundant  sup-    French  ores, 
ply  of  foreign  ores  of  extraordinary  richness  which  are  found   orce  of  Elba, 
near  at  hand  in  Elba,  Spain,  and  Algeria;  while  Belgium  and Ghenna^?^ 
and  Qermany  may  be  drawn  upon  for  ores  of  comparatively 
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"^^^-       inferior  quality.    The  substitution  of  Bessemer  steel  for  iron 
has  largely  decreased  the  mining  of  native  ores  in  France, 
and  increased  the  use  of  Spanish  and  Mediterranean  ores. 
piSSTcWo^i^.  In  1877  the  production  of  the  former  was  about  2,000,000 
portotionn.         ^^jjg^  ^^^  ^^^  importation  of  the  latter  was  975,631  tons.    In 
1878  the  importation  was  932,284  tons.    France  exported 
79,113  tons  of  ore  in  1877,  and  79,530  tons  in  1878. 
oo^IS^'tion  *^^     The  annual  production  of  coal  in  France  is  about  17,000,000 
coal  in  Irance.    fous,  the  auuual  consumptiou  about  23,000,000  tons,  and  the 
annual  exportation  to  neighboring  countries  about  800,000 
tons,  leaving  about  7,000,000  tons  to  be  imported.    This  de- 
ficiency is  supplied  partly  from  Belgium  and  partly  from 
England  and  Westphalia.    In  187G  Belgium  furnished  50 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  importalion,  England  30  per  cent.. 
Artificial  fuel,  and  Westphalia  14  per  cent.    About  700,000  tons  of  artificial 
fuel,  or  briquets,  are  annually  manufactured  in  France  from 
the  refuse  of  coal  mines.    The  production  of  coal  in  France 
Coal  inoaanroa.  ij^s  doublcd  siucc  1860.    Thc  coal  mcasurcs  are  principally 
found  in  the  departments  of  Pas-deCalais,  Nord,  Loire,  and 
Sa6ne-et-Loire. 
prodtiction  of     The  productlou  of  pig  or  cast  iron  in  France  amounted  to 

piir-lroQ.  x-  o 

1 12,500  metric  tons  in  1810,  to  266,301  tons  in  1830,  to  347,773 
tons  in  1840,  to  415,653  tons  in  1850,  to  808,353  tons  in  1860, 
and  to  1,260,348  tons  in  1866.  During  the  years  1874  to  1877 
the  production  was  annually  about  1,400,000  tons.  The  ex- 
act figures  for  1878  are  not  authoritatively  published,  but 
the  approximate  production  for  the  year  has  been  placed  at 
^stattetica  of  x^4 1^7^073  ^Qus^  showing  a  slight  increase.  In  1861  there 
were  472  blast  furnaces  in  France,  of  which  282  used  char- 
coal, 113  coke,  and  77  mixed  charcoal  and  coke.  In  1872  the 
total  number  of  furnaces  had  decreased  to  270,  although  the 
production  of  the  year  was  much  greater  than  that  of  1861, 
the  substitution  of  coke  for  charcoal  and  the  use  of  larger 
and  better  furnaces  accounting  for  the  decrease  in  the  whole 
number.  Of  the  270  furnaces  in  1872,  only  89  used  char- 
coal, and  46  a  mixed  fuel ;  the  remaining  135  used  coke.  The 
Production  of  annual  production  of  charcoal  pig-iron  is  now  less  than 

charcoal  pig-iron.  ^  ,  *X  «-r^ 

100,000  tons.  It  IS  still  customary  in  some  pari«  of  France 
to  make  rough  castings  direct  from  the  blast  furnace  (classed 
as  pig  in  the  above  statistics),  and  in  the  Pyrenees  iron  is 
still  made  by  primitive  processes, 
of  iTon^raUe^iS  ^^^  manufacture  of  iron  rails  in  France  began  about  1840, 
Prance.  aud  iu  1850  the  production  was  only  23,087  metric  tons.    In 

1860  it  was  121,348  tons,  and  in  1869  it  was  216,628  tons.    In 
1872  it  had  fallen  to  129,151  tons ;  in  1875  to  118,959  tons; 
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in  1876  to  77,420  tons;  in  1877  to  73,103  tons;  and  in  1878 ^^xce. 

to  53,884  tons. 

The  production  of  merchant  iron  (not  including  plates  Merchant  iron. 
and  sheets)  amounted  to  149,653  metric  tons  in  1850,  and  to 
710,935  tons  in  1872.  Since  1872  this  production,  like  that 
of  iron  rails,  has  decreased,  the  make  in  1877  being  589,559 
tons,  and  in  1878  being  608,764  tons.  The  production  of 
plates  and  sheets  amounted  to  100,915  metric  tons  in  1865, 
and  to  129,843  tons  in  1872.  The  make  in  1877  was  107,451 
tons,  and  in  1878  it  was  105,688  tons. 

The  decrease  in  the  production  of  iron  rails  and  merchant ,  Rcniaccd   pio- 

,,  .  ,./..  ■■  -.1  uuciion   of  iron 

uron  and  the  stationary  production  of  iron  plates  and  sheets  rails,    etc,   ac- 

, .         ,  ^      ,     „       ,         ^      ^,  . ,  .  .        ,      counted    for   by 

are  results  almost  wholly  due  to  the  rapid  increase  in  the  the  increase  in 
manufacture  of  steel.    In  1831  there  were  only  4,915  metric  stci  i"^* "" 
tons  of  steel  of  all  kinds  made  in  all  France  5  in  1840  the  pro- 
duction was  only  8,263  tons ;  in  1850  it  had  reaehed  to  only 
10,982  tons;  but  in  1860  it  jumped  to  29,849  tons;  in  1872 ^^tatisUcs     of 
it  was  141,705  tons ;  and  in  1878  it  was  281,801  tons,  of 
which  253,536  tons  were  made  by  the  Bessemer  and  Sie- 
mens-Martin processes,  and  the  remainder  by  various  older 
processes.    The  manufacture  of  crucible  cast  steel  in  France   cnicibie   cast 
does  not  appear  to  have  ever  much  exceeded  8,000  metric 
tons  annually,  the  production  in  1870  being  8,135  tons,  and  in 
1872  being  8,080  tons.    Of  the  reported  production  of  253,536  ' 

tons  of  Bessemer  and  Siemens-Martin  steel  in  1878,  the  ^^Bessemer  and 

'  Siemens  -  Martin 

quantity  rolled  into  rails  is  placed  at  211,519  tons.    In  1876  ateei 
there  were  in  France  26  Bessemer  converters  and  25  Sie- 
mens-Martin furnaces. 

The  imports  of  pig-iron  into  France  amounted  to  212,897  ^^^  importa- 
metric  tons  in  1877,  and  to  166,487  tons  in  1878;  of  iron  in 
other  forms  to  62,736  tons  in  1877,  and  to  69,965  tons  in 
1878;  and  of  isteel  to  5,009  tons  in  1877,  and  to  6,173  tons 
in  1878.    Against  this  importation  France  exported  169,205    Exportation. 
tons  of  her  iron  and  steel  products  in  1877,  and  168,704 
tons  in  1878.    France  had  13,220  miles  of  railroad  in  June,    Railway*- 
1878. 

In  view  of  the  present  magnificent  development  of  the 
iron  and  steel  industries  of  France,  the  conclusion  is  fully 
warranted  that  these  industries  have  before  them  a  most 
promising  future. 

GREAT  BRITAIN.  great  bhitaix. 

The  exhibit  at  Paris  by  Gre^t  Britain  of  iron  and  steel 
and  their  products  has  been  freely  characterized  by  repre- 
sentative Englishmen,  and  representative  English  journals, 
as  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory — not  worthy  of  the  vast 
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QMUT  BRTTAm .  mineral  resources  and  still  vaster  metallorgical  progress  of 
their  country.    Taken  in  detail,  the  display  of  these  arti- 
cles may  have  justified  this  criticism ;  but  as  a  whole  it  was 
extensive,  varied,  and  exceedingly  suggestive  of  mechanical 
piafoYste^?  steel  ^^^^®^^®*    ^^  Other  nation  except  France  made  so  impos- 
and^^'ma^^uS^"^  *  display  of  stecl,  of  cutlery,  of  armor  plates,  of  sta- 
tooia.  tionary  and  other  engines,  of  steam-pumps,  and  of  machine 

tools;  while  its  display  of  agricultural  implements  and 
machinery,  of  textile  machinery,  and  of  general  hardware 
was  the  finest  in  the  Exposition.  Its  entire  display  of  ma- 
chinery and  tools  was  more  than  creditable — it  was  mag- 
nificent ;  and  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that,  omitting  this 
Ja^^"^  "*^  feature,  and  omitting  also  the  splendid  show  of  hardware 
and  cutlery,  the  exhibit  of  iron  and  steel  and  their  products 
by  the  leading  nation  of  the  world  engaged  in  their  manu- 
facture was  not  such  as  she  could  have  made  nor  such  as 
was  due  to  her  reputation.  Especially  was  there  noticeable 
the  absence  of  a  large  assortment  of  the  products  of  the 
Bessemer  and  open-hearth  processes,  in  the  invention  and 
perfection  of  which  processes  Great  Britain  is  entitled  to  the 
highest  honors.  Such  products  as  were  exhibited  were 
Bessemer  raUs  chiefly  Bcsscmer  rails  and  Siemens-Martin  plates,  and  the 

and    Siemens-    ,  «       ,  ,  ,  ,      . 

Martin  plates,  abscuce  of  othcrs  would  seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  United  States  the  tendency 
to  adapt  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  steel  to  the  manufacture 
of  articles  for  which  other  steel  and  iron  have  heretofore 
been  required  is  stronger  than  in  Great  Britain.  This 
view  would,  however,  be  erroneous.  Great  Britain  failed 
to  make  a  complete  display  of  the  capabilities  of  Bessemer 
and  open-hearth  steel ;  but  she  has  not,  therefore,  confessed 
that  she  has  failed  to  observe  and  to  utilize  them.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  abundant  evidence,  to  be  noted  further  on 
in  this  report,  that  she  is  abreast  of  other  nations  in  adapt- 
ing Bessemer  and  open-hearth  steel  to  miscellaneous  uses. 

Exhibits  of  steel, 

steel  exhibits.  v)f  the  display  of  Bessemer  steel  in  the  British  section 
va  hQ?&  co^*  *^®  prominent  firm  of  Bolckow,  Vaughan,  &  Co.,  of  Middles- 
borough,  contributed  finished  products  in  various  forms, 
but  principally  rails  from  their  steel  works  at  Eston,  which 
were  established  in  1877,  have  four  eight  ton  converters, 
and  can  produce  2,000  tons  of  rails  weekly.  They  also  con- 
mi^ais"^  ™^  tributed  complete  samples  of  the  raw  materials  used  at  their 
works,  the  ore  coming  from  the  west  coast  of  England  and 
from  Bilbao,  in  Spain. 
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The  well-known  firm  of  Brown,  Bay  ley,  &  Dixon,  of  Shef-  qbkat  bbitaix 
field,  made  a  fine  display  of  Bessemei'  rails,  tires,  axles,  ^^^^^^^^-^ 
bars,  etc.    Tbey  exhibited  a  rail  130  feet  long,  rolled  direct 
from  the  ingot,  and  bent  into  fonr  lengths  of  32  feet  each, 
the  whole  measuring  4^  feet  across.    Among  the  tires  ex-^  ^^'i*^"^'^'^ 
hibiled  by  this  firm  were  two  of  9  feet  in  diameter,  one  pol- 
ished and  the  other  unpolished.    Their  locomotive  springs 
were  very  fine,  as  were  their  large  and  small  chains. 

The  celebrated  steel-making  firms  of  John  Brown  &  Co.    John  Brown  a: 
and  Charles  Cammell  &  Co.,  of  Sheffield,  also  exhibited  sam-    chorios  cam 

mell  Sii  Co 

pies  of  their  Bessemer  rails,  axles,  etc.    Steel  armor  plates  Piatee.raiis,  and 
formed  an  impressive  feature  of  their  exhibits. 

A  Bessemer  steel  boiler-plate,  of  superb  quality,  which  ,a^®^on™aua 
had  been  subjected  to  a  test  of  the  utmost  severity,  was  ex-  st^i  company. 
hibited  by  the  West  Cumberland  Iron  &  Steel  Company. 

Of  Siemens  steel,  made  by  the  "ore"  process,  the  only 
noticeable  display  was  made  by  the  Landore  Company,  of  p^^**"^  ^®™ 
which  Dr.  Siemens  himself  is  the  head.    The  exhibit  of  this    ^^'  Siemens. 
company,  in  an  annex  to  the  main  building,  embraced  speci- 
mens of  rolled  and  forged  steel  in  various  minor  forms;  also 
heavy  ship  plates  of  the  same  material;  also  rails,  angles,    swd     plates, 
beams,  tires,  and  axles.    The  exhibit  was  scarcely  such  in  l^\xie"*'^^*' 
location,  style,  and  variety  of  samples  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  this  company. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  British  steel  exhibits        wiutworth 
was  that  which  embraced  various  samples  of  the  "  Whit- 
worth  metal,"  to  which  much  importance  hjis  been  attached 
in  Great  Britain  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  ord- 
nance and  other  articles  by  the  Siemens  and  Siemens- Martin 
processes.    The  exhibit  was  large,  and  of  a  character  to 
favorably  impress  the  visitor.    The  metal  is  made  of  more 
than  ordinary  solidity  and  tenacity  by  being  cast  under  hy-  .^^^i^^J^t- 
draulic  pressure.    Cannon  and  shells  of  this  metal  are  said*"^- 
to  withstand  the  severest  tests,  a  claim  that  received  confir- 
mation from  some  of  the  samples  submitted.    A  propeller   hoUow     pro 
shaft  was  exhibited,  forged  hollow,  which  it  was  claimed  was  ^  ®^  * 
much  stronger  than  a  solid  wrought-iron  shaft  of  the  same 
size,  which  would  weigh  one-half  more.  This  shaft,  forged  from 
a  hoop  of  compressed  steel,  was  33  feet  7  inches  long,  the  out- 
side diameter  17^  inches,  and  the  diameter  of  the  bore  llf 
inches.    A  hydraulic  cylinder  of  this  metal  was  shown  which 
was  represented  to  stand  a  pressure  of  four  tons  to  the  square 
inch.    For  machine  tools,  in  which  strength  combined  with  oolp^sedeteef 
lightness  is  desirable,  the  compressed  steel  is  claimed  to  have 
no  equal.    Sir  Joseph  Whitworth's  aim  has  been  to  produce 
a  steel  that  would  bo  free  from  blow-holes,  and  this  result 
2  p  E ^VOL  3 
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oiuiAT  nniTAiK^lje  has  accomplished  by  mechanical  means.    It  has  already 
been  stated  in  this  report  that  a  similar  result  has  been 

TerroNXrcom^ claimed  by  the  Terre  Noire  Company,  in  France,  through 

pany.  chcmical  combinations. 

y^^id'ssteei     Hadficld's  Steel  Foundry  Company,  of  Sheffield,  exhibited 

pany.  cruciblc  stcel  castings,  in  various  forms,  principally,  however, 

as  railroad  appliances,  including  very  light  wheels  for  street 
railroads.  The  wearing  qualities  of  these  wheels  are  doubt- 
less excellent,  but  they  are  hardly  superior  in  this  respect  to 
Street  raUway  American  chilledcast-irou  wheels,  while  they  are  much  more 
expensive.  Their  extreme  lightness,  however,  is  a  recom- 
mendation, although  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  are 
much,  if  any,  lighter  than  the  best  cast-iron  wheels  on  Ameri  - 
can  street  railroads. 

AttwooiVasteoi.     Stccl  whccls  of  various  sizcs,  from  coUiery  sheaves  to  car 

wheels,  made  from  Attwood's  steel,  at  the  Stanner's  Close 

Steel  Works,  at  Wolsingham,  were  also  exhibited,  as  were 

other  steel  castings  and  steel  forgings  from  the  same  works. 

Guy   &,   Co.,     The  exhibit  made  by  the  cast-steel  makers  of  Sheffield  was 

^  ^^^'  Dot  large,  but  it  was  interesting  and  valuable.    Tool  steel 

was  shown  in  great  variety  by  Guy  &  Co. 
jowitt  &  Sons,     Jowitt  &  Sons  showed  circular  saws  with  perforated  teeth ; 

Circular  eaws.  *■  ' 

one  of  the  saws  was  7  feet  and  3  inches  in  diameter. 

siebubni    Sc     Sicbohm  &  Dieckstahl  exhibited  many  fine  steel  fractures, 

Di(  ckstahi.        showing  their  steel  to  be  of  exceptional  excellence ;  other 

firms  showed  cast  steel  in  various  forms  and  tools  made  from 

it. 

Aiidrew&co.,     Andrcw  &  Co.,  of  the  Toledo  Works,  showed  a  i)iece  of 

<rast-steel  wire  rod,  No.  2  wire  gauge,  1,250  feet  long. 
Thomas   Tur-     Thomas  Turtou  &  Sons  made  a  fine  display  of  cast-steel 

ten      &      Sons' 

springs.  springs. 

The  most  extensive  of  the  Sheffield  cavst-steel  exhibits  was 
wiiiinuijcgsopthat  of  William  Jessop  &  Sons,  who  exhibited  a  full  assort- 
ment of  their  products,  a  leading  feature  of  which  was  a 
Sawb,  ingots,  stecl  disk  or  saw  plate,  10  feet  8  inches  in  diameter,  ^^J  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  weighing  2,G88  pounds.  This  firm  also  ex- 
hibited a  block  of  best  cast  steel,  20  inches  square,  and 
weighing  1  ton  and  lOcwts. ;  also  other  ingots  of  large  size, 
broken  and  showing  fine  fractures ;  also  specimens  of  cru- 
cible steel  boiler  plate,  bent,  twisted,  and  punched  cold. 

A  few  cast-steel  manufacturers  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and 
elsewhere  also  exhibited  their  products. 

Tools  and  cutlery, 

Sheffield  made  a  good  display  of  cutlerj ,  saws,  and  edge, 
tools,  and  this  was  supplemented  by  like  contributions  from 


wire. 
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Other  British  manufacturing  centers  j  but  the  whole  British  qreat  britaik. 
exhibit  of  these  articles  wa^s  inferior  in  extent  to  that  of 
France,  and,  in  some  respects,  was  fully  equaled  by  it  in 
quality.    The  French  saws  at  tbe  Exposition  were  especially    ^^'*- 
noticeable  and  excellent. 

Iron  products,  iron  products. 

Of  iron  products  proper  and  the  raw  materials  of  their 
manufacture  tbe  best  display  in  the  British  section  was  made 
by  the  Cleveland  and  North  of  England  district.    The  iron-  ^^jfj®^  ,^^i 

•^  "  North  of  Enjjland 

masters  of  this  district  showed  commendable  enterprise  in  district. 
the  extent,  variety,  and  neatness  of  their  display.    They  ex 
hibited  the  exact  quantity  of  coke,  ore,  and  limestone  used 
in  the  production  of  one  ton  of  Cleveland  pig-iron,  namely, 
a  pillar  of  native  iron  ore  10  feet  high  and  weighing  3^\ 
tons,  24  cwts.  of  Durham  c6ke,  and  12  cwts.  of  Weardale 
limestone.    Various  samples  of  pig-iron,  castings,  wrought-  ^Samples  of  iron- 
iron  tubes,  plates,  sheets,  rails,  girders,  etc.,  were  also  shown. 
The  castings  exhibited  by  the  propnetors  of  the  Acklam  Ackiam  Works. 
Works,  at  Middlesborough,*  including  garden  chairs,  umbrella 
stands,  and  similar  light  wares,  were  cast  directly  from  the 
blast  furnace,  the  better  to  show  the  quality  of  the  Cleve- 
land metal  for  foundry  purposes.    Mr.  I.  Lowthiau  Bell,  M.       i.  Lowtwan 
P.,  exhibited  samples  of  Cleveland  iron  from  which  the  large  ^^ 
percentage  of  phosphorus  originally  contained  in  it  (1.2  to 
1.75)  had  been  almost  entirely  removed  by  his  oxide  of  iron 
process.    He  also  exhibited  samples  of  steel  made  from  this 
iron.    Specimens  were  also  shown  by  Hopkins,  Gilkes,  &  Hopkins,  oakes 
Co.,  of  Middlesborough,  of  iron  made  in  the  Danks  puddling 
furnace  from  Cleveland  pig-iron.     They  fully  established 
the  claim  for  excellence  that  has  been  made  for  this  iron, 
and  it  was  not  sur,  rising  to  learn  that  it  is  competing  with 
the  best  Staffordshire  brands.    It  possesses  a  tough  fiber 
and  great  tensile  strength.    Siemens-Martin  steel  made  from 
this  iron  was  also  exhibited.    The  Dauks  furnace  has  been    J>^rikB  funia«s. 
proved  to  be  a  powerful  agency  in  the  elimination  of  phospho- 
rus from  Cle^^eland  pig-iron,  but,  although  successfidly  com- 
peting in  quality  and  price  in  the  manufacture  of  the  very 
best  bar-iron,  the  proprietors  cannot,  by  its  instrumentality, 
make  iron  rails  of  sufficient  hardness  to  compete  with  Bes- 
semer rails  in  wearing  qualities. 

The  Cleveland  and  North  of  England  district  is  the  most     immcnso  pro- 
productive  iron  district  in  the  world.    It  embraces  less  than  ciove^Ld**    and 
three  English  counties — Northumberland,  Durham,  and  thcaiatrkst.^^'"^^^'^ 
North  Kiding  of  Yorkshire — and  yet  its  annual  production 
of  pig-iron  during  the  years  1871  to  1878,  both  inclusive. 
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oBBATBBnAuf^ averaged  over  2,000,000  English  tons.  In  each  of  these 
xorthoSgiSd  y^^^  ^^  produced  more  pigiron  than  any  other  country,  the 
district.  United  States  alone  excepted,  and  in  the  years  1875, 1876, 

and  1877  it  produced  more  than  the  United  States,  the  exact 
figures  for  1877  being  as  follows :  Cleveland,  2,138,378  tons ; 
United  States,  2,066,694  tons.  In  1878  the  production  of 
Cleveland  declined  to  2,023,177  tons,  which  was  less  than 
that  of  the  United  States  in  the  same  year.    There  are  165 

Biaat  furnaces,  blast  fumaccs  in  this  district,  some  of  them  being  the 
largest  in  the  world.  Of  these,  92  were  in  blast  and  73 
were  out  of  blast  in  December,  1878.  In  1840  the  number 
of  blaat  furnaces  was  less  than  a  dozen,  and  they  were  all 
small.  The  district  produces  about  one-third  of  the  total 
pig-iron  product  of  Great  Britain     It  also  produces  over 

Coal.  31,000,000  tons  of  coal  annually,  or  about  23  per  cent  of 

the  immense  coal  product  of  the  kingdom.  Until  a  year  or 
two  ago  it  was  also  very  prominent  in  the  manufacture  of 

^^ddiing  for.  finished  iron.  Of  7,159  puddling  furnaces  in  all  Great  Brit- 
ain, 1,894  are  to  be  found  in  this  district.  The  extreme 
cheapness  with  which  Cleveland  pig-iron  can  be  made  brings 
it  into  successful  competition  with  the  pig-iron  of  Scotland 
and  other  districts  of  Great  Britain,  and  with  that  of  Bel- 
gium, Germany,  and  other  Continental  countries.  The  fact 
is  to  be  noted,  however,  that,  notwithstanding  this  cheap- 
ness and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Cleveland  iron  district  in 

Exports  of  pig- the  last  ten  years,  the  exports  of  pig-iron  from  all  Great 
Britain  since  1873  have  annually  been  less  than  in  1871, 
showing  that  Clevelatid  pig-iron  is  merely  taking  the  place 
in  foreign  markets  of  other  British  pig-iron,  particularly 
that  of  Scotland. 

sonth  Stafford-     The  district  of  South  Staflfordshire  is  the  great  center  of 

Bhire  district.  ° 

the  finished  iron  trade  of  England.    It  contains  125  separate 
and  distinct  iron  works,  or,  as  we  say  in  our  country,  roU- 
anti^ddiL^*^^^  mills,  having  over  2,000  puddling  furnaces,  out  of  a  total 
oacefl.  of  7,159  in  the  whole  of  Great  Britain.    It  also  contains  148 

Blast  furnaces,  blast  fumaccs  out  of  a  total  of  977  in  the  kingdom.  Of  the 
whole  number  in  the  district  only  38  were  in  blast  in  De- 
cember, 1878.  But  of  the  large  iron  interests  packed  in 
this  small  territory  very  little  display  was  made  at  Paris. 
Several  fiims  exhibited  specimens  of  sheet-iron,  some  of 
which  were  bent  into  various  shapes  to  show  their  excellent 
quality. 
North  Stafford-     Earl  Granville,  of  North  Staffordshire,  and  the  Lilleshall 

shire  and  Shrop-  '  ' 

shire.  Company,  of  Shropshire,  showed  samples  of  their  iron  ore, 

coal,  and  pig-iron. 
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The  Snedsliill  Iron  Company,  of  Shropshire,  made  a  fine  great  parrALN. 
display  of  boiler  plates,  rods,  bars,  etc.  Com^^y"^  ^''"' 

The  Shelton  Bar-Iron  Company,  of  North  Staffordshire,    sheiton    uui. 
showed  fine  samples  of  its  rails,  angles,  tees,  girders,  plates,    **°  o°»p«*"> 
etc. 

The  North  Lonsdale  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  and  the  North  i^nsdaie 
firm  of  Harrison,  Ainslie,  &  Co.,  both  of  Lancashire,  showed  Company. 
samples  of  their  pig-iron  and  raw  materials. 

The  Leeds  Forge  Company,  of  Leeds,  Yorkshire,  exhib-    Leeds    For^zi- 
ited  in  a  small  case  samples  of  excellent  boiler  plate,  folded  "°*^'^^' 
sixteen  times  without  cracking;  also  shafts  and  locomotive   noiiera,  shafts. 

and  axles. 

axles  of  superior  quality.  This  company  also  exhibited 
Fox's  patent  corrugated  flue  for  steam-boilers,  the  invea-<>'orrugatediiuw. 
tion  of  Mr.  Sampson  Fox,  the  managing  director  ot*  the 
company.  This  flue  is  made  from  best  Yorkshire  cold- blast 
pig-iron,  and  the  following  advantages  are  claimed  for  it : 
"  Increased  strength  against  collapse ;  much  thinner  plate 
than  usual  may  be  used  aud  higher  pressure  adopted  with 
increased  safety^  increased  heatmg  surface  5  a  more  eft'ective 
heating  surface — due  to  'flame  impinging  on  corrugated 
surfaces;  more  elasticity  longitudinally  compared  with  a 
plain  flue;  and  increased  circulating  action  of  the  water — 
due  to  steam  being  formed  in  the  annular  grooves  or  corru- 
gations.'' 

W.  B.  Wright  &  Co.,  of  Bristol,  exhibited  specimens  of  ^^-  ?Vi^|)?^5 
their  galvanized  sheet-iron,  including  a  sheet  16  feet  long,  sheet-'iron. 
with  eight  3-inch  corrugations,  and  of  24  Birmingham  wire 
gnage,  claimed  to  be  the  largest  sheet  of  the  kind  ever 
rolled. 

Other  specimens  of  galvanized  iron  sheets  were  exhibited 
in  the  British  section ;  also  tin  and  terne  plates,  galvanized    Tin  and  t«nn? 
and  other  wire,  and  a  long  list  of  minor  iron  and  steel  pro-  ^  ^7^©. 
ducts. 

The  iron  and  steel  industries  of  Scotland  and  Wales  were    iron  and  ste.  i 
very  meagerly  represented.    In  Scotland  there  are  22  roU- iS^SSwS^ 
ing  mills,  345  puddhng  furnaces,  and  155  blast  furnaces. 
In  all  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  there  are  over  20  rolling 
mills,  over  800  puddling  furnaces,  and  174  bhist  furnaces. 
The  great  iron  ship-building  firms  on  the  Clyde,  the  Tyue,      ship-huiidin- 
and  the  Thames  made  no  sign.    Of  iron  bridges,  or  the  senSd"*^   ^^^^^"^ 
parts  composing  them,  there  was  no  display  woithy  of 
special  mention.     Of  the  excellent  coal  and  coke  of 'the 
United  Kingdom  the  display  was  ample. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN.  MocUneTy^  etc. 

Machinery. 

Bat  what  Great  Britain  lacked  in  iron  and  steel  exhibits 
she  made  up  in  all  kinds  of  machinery.    Her  display  of 
hiMt^^*^^^*  ^^*  agricultural  machinery  was  very  large,  the  best  she  ever 
made,  but  its  merits  were  stoutly  contested  by  French  and 
machmeB!"^*"™^-^™®^^^^  cxhibitors.    Of  mowcrs,  reapers,  thrashers,  cul- 
tivators, plows,  and  the  long  line  of  agricultural  machines 
and  implements  now  regarded  as  essential  to  progressive 
agriculture,- the  British  section  contained  a  large  and  ex- 
cellent assortment.     A  prominent  feature  of  the  British. 
stoampiows.    agricultural  machinery  exhibit  was  the  steam-plow,  which 
has  not  yet  been  brought  into  use  in  either  France  or  Amer- 
ica, except  experimentally,  although  largely  employed  in 
England.     The  introduction  of  this  great  labor-saving  ma- 
chine upon  our  Western  prairies  may  be  pi^esumed  to  be 
among  the  possibilities  of  the  near  future,  as  may  also  the 
introduction  upon  American  farms  of  another  feature  of 
Bcet^ugar  in-  Europcau  agriculturc,  the  beet  sugar  industry.      In  the 
British  section  there  was  a  display  of  stationary,  portable, 
steam-engiiifs.  locomotivc,  fire,  aud  marine  engines  that  was  almost  be- 
Gaiioway&son.  wiidering  in  its  extent  and  variety.    Galloway  &  Son,  of 
Manchester,   exhibited    a    300-horse- power   engine  which 
attracted  much  attention.    It  had  two  cylinders,  one  high 
and  the  other  low  pressure.  The  workmanship  was  excellent. 
chmlny*"^'*^  *"*"  ^^  steam-pumps,  hydraulic  cranes,  and  other  hydraulic 
machinery,  portable  forges,  steam-hammers,  wood-working 
Macbino  tools,  machinery,  and  machine  tools  generally,  the  display  was 
therH^^*'^'^   ^^  ^^^^  large.    Two  steam-cranes,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Appleby 
steiim-cmnea.  Brothcrs,  dcscrvc  special  mention.    The  exhibit  of  textile 

Tcr.tilomachiu-  '  ^ 

ery.  machinery  was  magnificent  and  unequaled. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  in  the  nature  of  things 
it  is  impossible  to  exhibit  at  an  international  exhibition 
many  of  the  processes  of  iron  and  steel  manufacture.    In 
the  British  section  there  was,  therefore,  but  little  to  sug- 
gest the  methods  by  which  the  greatest  iron  and  steel  pro- 
ducing country  in  the  world  has  attained  its  pre-eminence, 
whitweiutovea.     A  luodcl  and  drawings  of  the  Whitwell  stoves  were  ex- 
hibited by  the  Messrs.  Whitwell. 
A^iS:""''^^^'     Messrs.  Brown,  Bay  ley,  &  Dixon  exhibited  a  design  of 
i>ii?8TnpX«tiI*B*  Cooper's  patent  appliance  for  utilizing  the  heat  from  Besse- 
mer converters,  by  carrying  the  flame  through  a  stack  or 
chimney  into  a  stove  containing  a  series  of  pipes,  through 
which  the  blast  for  melting  i)ig-iron  is  forced. 
Charles  Wood.     Charlcs  Wood,  of  Middlcsborough,  exhibited  models  of 
Furnace  aiag.  jjjj^  machinc  for  the  utilization  of  blast-furnace  slag. 
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Francis  H.  Llo.yd,  of  Wednesbury,  showed  samples  of  his  qrhat  amrAiy. 
patent  open  spray  tweers  for  blast  furnaces.  yoydf^*^**  ^ 

Professor  Barff  exhibited  specimens  of  wrought  iron  made    Prof.  Barff. 
impervious  to  rust  by  his  coating  of  black  oxide. 

In  exhibits  of  new  or  curious  uses  for  iron  and  steel  the 
patent  iron  railway  sleeper  of  Charles  Wood,  and  the  patent    charies  wood, 
elastic  embossed  railway  sleeper  of  P.  &  W.  MacLellan,  of  p-  &  v/.  m:ic- 
Glasgow,  may  be  mentioned.    The  supenonty  of  wire  oversioepors, 
hempen  rope  for  ship's  cables  and  ship's  rigging  was  shown 
in  the  exhibit  of  a  wire  rope  by  the  side  of  a  hempen  one  of   wire  rope. 
double  the  size,  but  of  less  strength.     Railway  car  wheels    ^*""  ^^^^^a- 
with  wooden  and  others  with  paper  centers  were  shown ; 
the  latter  are  not  much  in  use  in  Great  Britiiin,  or  in  any 
part  of  Europe,  but  the  former  are  extensively  used  on  the 
London,  Brighton  and   South   Coast  Kailroad.     Another 
noticeable  exhibit  was  that  of  iron  water-pipes  galvanizeil        Galvanized 

^_       .       .  _  -w^ater pipes. 

Upon  the  niside. 

Tin.  Tin. 

The  British  display  of  tin  and  terne  plates  and  their  pro-    Tin  piiit<>  man- 

*^     *^  '^  *■         ufacturc  «carccly 

ducts  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  large  and  credit-  oxista    lu    tho 

A        . ,  r>  .       ;  ,  .  .     ,  United  StaU«. 

able.  As  the  manufacture  oi  these  plates  is  strictly  a 
branch  of  the  iron  industry,  and  a  very  extensive  branch 
of  the  British  iron  industry,  the  fact  may  here  be  noted 
that  it  has  scarcely  an  existence  in  the  United  States,  the 
second  in  rank  among  iron-producing  countries. 

Steel  constructions,  ^,  s^ei  construe 

tions. 

The  adaptation  of  steel  to  ship-building  was  not  shown  in    stcci  in  8hii>- 

ii-r^.^.i  ..         1.1  ,,.  /I  .  construction. 

the  British  section  by  tho  presentation  of  comparative  or 
other  tests  made  by  the  British  admiralty  or  the  British 
Lloyd's,  although  experiments  on  a  large  scale,  favorable  to 
steel,  had  been  made  by  both  these  agencies  prior  to  the 
Oldening  of  the  Exposition.  These  experiments  related  to 
the  plating  of  the  hulls  of  vessels  and  the  general  substi- 
tution in  their  frame- work  and  interior  construction  of  steel 
where  iron  is  now  used.  As  these  and  earlier  experiments 
have  already  resulted  in  the  building  of  two  steel  vessels 
for  the  British  Government  and  in  contracts  for  the  build- 
ing of  other  vessels,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  record  was 
made  at  Paris  of  tbe  reasons  that  have  prompted  action 
which  may  lead  to  a  revolution  in  the  construction  of  both 
naval  and  merchant  vessels.  Nor  were  the  bridge-building  stcciin bridge 
qualities  of  steel  fully  illustrated  at  Paris  by  Great  Britain, 
although  her  engineers  have  made  numerous  experiments  in 
its  use  for  this  purpose.    A  monograph,  prepared  by  W. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN.  Parker,  esq.,  chief  engineer-surveyor  of  Lloyd's  Register, 
W.Parker,      showing  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  steel  for  marine 

boilers,  was  circulated  at  the  Exposition. 
tmz^^     ^     Great  Britain  is  making  great  progress  in  the  utilization 
steeL  of  stccl  for  all  purposes  to  which  it  is  adapted,  the  prefer- 

ence being  for  Bessemer  and  Siemens-Martin  steel  because 
BoUera.  of  thctr  cheapucss.    Steel  boilers  for  stationary  and  loco- 

car  wheoiB.     motivc  engines  are  largely  manufactured.    Steel  car  wheels 
have  already  been  mentioned.    The  Sheffield  cutlers  have 
Bessemer  steel  commeuccd  to  usc  Bcsscmcr  steel  in  the  manufacture  of 
or  cu  ery.        gcissors  and  other  cutlery.    In  some  instances  steel  rail  ends 
are  used  for  this  purpose,  and  in  others  steel  of  a  desired 
quality  is  speciallj-  manufactured.    In  all  railway  appli- 
ances steel  made  by  the  Bessemer  and  the  Siemens-Martin 
processes  is  rapidly  displacing  iron  in  Great  Britain,  as  it  is 
on  the  Continent.    Iron,  however,  has  found  new  friends  in 
those  inventors  who  have  suggested  its  use  in  the  construc- 
maS^nt  ^wa  ^*^of  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  so-callcd  permanent  way  of  railroads,  and  vari- 
raUways.  Qug  systcms  of  this  ucw  permanent  way  are  now  in  daily 

use  on  the  Continent.  In  Great  Britain  one  or  two  of  them 
have  been  used  experimentally,  and  a  commencement  has 
been  made  in  shipping  iron  for  the  construction  of  the  per- 
manent way  of  an  Indian  railroad. 

Iron,  steel,  and  Irou.  stecL  and  cool  Statistics. 

ooal  statistics. 

The  story  of  Great  Britain's  wonderful  achievements  in 
the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  is  best  told  in  the  statis- 
tics of  their  production;  and,  in  this  connection,  the  statis- 
tics of  her  coal  production  should  not  be  overlooked,  for  it 
is  to  the  existence  of  her  immense  coal  deposits  that  her 
prominence  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  is  mainly 

Makeofironindue.  In  1735,  ouc  hundred  and  forty-four  years  ago,  the 
total  make  of  pig-iron  in  Great  Britain  was  only  17,000 

In  1854.  English  tons.    In  1854,  the  epoch  of  the  Crimean  war,  a 

quarter  of  a  century  ago,  it  had  steadily  increased  to 

In  1871.  3,009,838  tons,  and  in  1871,  seventeen  years  after  1854,  this 

product  was  more  than  doubled,  the  production  in  that  year 

iniB72.  being  0,627,179  tons.    In  1872  there  was  an  increase  to 

In  1877.  0,741,929  tons,  the  highest  product  yet  attained.    In  1877 

the  production  was  0,608,664  tons,  which  was  somewhat  less 
than  that  of  1871.  To  fully  realize  the  magnitude  of  these 
figures,  comparison  of  them  should  be  made  with  the  fig- 
ures representing  the  world's  total  production  of  pig-iron 

World's  pro.  in  1877.  This  total  production  was  a  firaction  less  than 
ironSriOT7.  ^^14,000,000  tons  5  the  production  of  pig-iron  by  Great  Britain 
in  that  year  was,  therefore,  almost  one-half  of  that  total 
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But  Great  Britain's  progress  in  the  mannfactare  of  steel  oRBATBiuTAiy. 
has  been  much  more  rapid  than  the  development  of  her^^l^™^"*"*"^- 
pig-iron  industry.    At  the  period  of  the  Crimean  war  her.  ^^  ^^^ 
annual  production  of  all  kinds  of  steel  was  only  about 
50,000  tons,  but  immediately  after  the  close  of  that  war  the 
Bessemer  process  was  invented,  and  in  1878  no  less  than    Production  by 
860,000  tons  of  steel  were  made  by  it  alone  in  Great  Britain.  j^^^^I^JJ^'^p^*'^ 
In  1866  Dr.  C.  W.  Siemens  and  his  brother  Frederick  in-    siemcM   Bro- 
vented  the  Siemens  regenerative  gas  furnace,  and  in  1864 ,   Kegenorative 

f umttcc 

it  was  successfully  applied  to  the  production  of  steel  by  the 

Martin  process.    In  1878  there  were  produced  in  Great 

Britain  by  the  Siemens-Martin  process  and  its  near  relative,  siSSJS*:*MSrtiJ 

the  Siemens  process,  174,000  tons  of  steel.    The  total  pro-  p«>ce«8  in  ibia. 

duction  of  steel  in  Great  Britain  in  1878  is  supposed  to  du^Sw  stS 

have  been  1,100,000  tons,  which  was  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  ^  ^^^ 

the  world's  production  of  about  2,700,000  tons  in  that  year.  doSfoi^'*    ^^ 

In  producing  her  enormous  annual  yield  of  pig-iron  Great 
Britain  has  mainly  relied  upon  her  own  supplies  of  iron  ore. 
In  1877  she  mined  16,692,802  tons  of  ore,  and  imported  J^^^»»      «~ 
1,142,308  tons,  principally  from  Spain  and  Algeria,  for  use 
in  her  Bessemer  steel  works.    In  the  same  year  she  ex- 
tracted 415,000  tons  of  "  burnt  ore "  fi*om  imported  cupreous   ^<^^^  <>«»■ 
pyrites,  principally  obtained  in  Spain.    She  thus  smelted 
in  1877  a  total  of  18,250,110  tons  of  iron  ore,  from  which 
were  obtained  6,608,664  tons  of  pig-iron.    Only  two  dis- 
tricts in  Great  Britain — Northwest  Lancashire  and  Cumber- 
land— can    supply   large   quantities  of  ore   suitable   for^^^^^^  JjJ 
Bessemer  steel.    The  importation  of  foreign  ores  for  Besse-  ^^ 
mer  purposes  is  absolutely  necessary. 

The  production  of  coal  in  Great  Britain,  keeping  pace  ^^'^^     *^^*^ 
with  that  of  pig-iron,  has  more  than  doubled  since  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Crimean  war.    In  1854  it  was  64,661,401  tons,  and    in  isw. 
in  1875,  twenty-one  years  afterwards,  it  was  131,867,105   ^^^^ 
tons.    This  product  was  increased  in  the  following  year  to 
134,125,166  tons,  and  in  1877  it  was  further  increased  to    '^  ^^^ 
134,010,763  tons!    The  world's  production  of  coal  in  1877  ^  worM's    pro- 

'         '  ^  auction  of  coal  in 

has  been  placed  at  about  285,000,000  tons ;  so  that  Great  i^- 
Britain  produces  almost  one-half  of  this  product.     It  is 
stated  that  the  largest  coal  field  in  England,  with  the  great- 
est quantity  of  unworked  coal,  is  the  Midland,  which  ex-  fleiS!*"*"^    *^*^ 
tends  from  the  town  of  Nottingham  to  Leeds,  and  is  nearly 
70  miles  in  length. 

In  the  building  of  iron  steam  and  sailing  vessels  Great    ^°  veeaeu. 
Britain  undoubtedly  leads  all  other  countries  combined. 

The  immense  quantities  of  iron  and  steel  and  their  manu- 
fiEictured  products  which  are  annually  exported  from  Great 
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QBBATBBiTALv  Britain  to  other  countries  will  be  seen  in  the  following  sum- 
mary. In  1872  the  maximum  of  yearly  exports  of  iron  and 
BiitiHh  iron  and  steel  and  their  manufactures  was  attained,  when  a  total  of 

uree.  ™  °  *^  3,382,762  tons  was  exported.  From  1872  to  1876  the  expor- 
tation of  these  products  gradually  declined  in  quantity  to 
2,224,470  tons;  but  in  1877  a  slight  increase  to  2,344,651 
tous  took  place,  which  was,  however,  not  maintained  in 

port8^"l8?3^i878:  iS78.  whcu  2,299,223  tons  were  exported.  The  value  of 
British  iron  and  steel  exports  has  steadily  declined  fh)m 
£37,731,239  in  1873  to  £18,393,974  in  1878. 

tiS*^  ®^^^^  The  exportation  of  coal  and  coke  from  Great  Britain  to 
other  countries  gradually  increased  in  late  years  until  1876, 
when  a  maximum  exportation  of  16,299,077  tons  was  attained. 
In  1877  the  quantity  sent  abroad  fell  to  15,358,828  tons.  In 
1860  the  exports  amounted  to  7,412,000.  This  quantity  was 
more  than  doubled  in  1876.  About  one-third  of  the  total 
British  production  of  coal  is  used  in  the  home  iron  and  steel 
industries. 

ir^and*tS  **^  '^^®  importation  of  iron  and  steel  into  Great  Britain  is 
annually  increasing.  The  value  of  the  importations  in  1877 
reached  £1,943,B22.  The  imports  of  coal  into  Great  Britain 
are  so  small  as  not  to  justify  the  quotation  of  exact  figures. 
Raiiwayg.  There  were  17,109  miles  of  railroad  in  Great  Britain  at  the 
begiuning  of  1878. 

QERMAJfT.  GERMANY. 

Statistics  establish  the  fact  that  Germany  is  entitled  to  a 
place  in  the  front  rank  of  iron  and  steel  producing  countries, 
af ''the^^ExDM^  ^^^  ^^'^^  ^^  ^^^  industries  were  represented  at  the  Paris 
tion.  Exposition,  and  nothing  could  therefore  be  learned  within 

its  gates  of  the  characteristics  and  present  condition  of  her 
iron  and  steel  manufactures.  It  would  not  be  proper,  how 
ever,  if  any  mention  of  these  were  entirely  omitted  from  this 
report,  and  I  accordingly  present  below  such  information 
concerning  them  as  could  be  gleaned  by  personal  observa- 
tion and  by  reference  to  official  or  other  reputable  publica- 
tions. 

Since  the  war  with  France  and  the  acquisition  of  Alsace 

and  Lorraine,  the  German  Empire,  including  for  the  purposes 

of  this  report  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  has  greatly 

Increased  pro- increased  its  annual  production  of  iron  and  steel,  the  pay- 

dttction    of  iron  /.    ,       ,  -r^  ,    .     ,  .  .        ,  „ 

andeteei.  mcut  of  the  large  French  indemnity  serving  to  stimulate  all 

German  industries,  and  Alsace  and  Lorraine  contributing 
about  20  blast  furnaces  and  several  large  rolling  mills,  steel 
works,  and  founderies.  But  Germany  had  made  great  pro- 
gress in  the  development  of  her  iron  resources  prior  to  the 
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war  with  France.     She  had  8hared  the  general  activity      qbkmany. 
caused  by  the  ushering  in  6f  the  age  of  steam  and  the  age 
of  railroads,  each  of  which  created  a  greatly  increased  de- 
mand for  iron  and  its  products.    In  1830  Germany  produced  ^iitmpmiuction 
only  about  100,000  metric  tons  of  pig-iron,  and  it  was  not 
until  1848  that  this  quantity  was  doubled,  when  205,342    ^^im 
tons  were  produced.    In  1862  the  production  reached  524,591    i»  i^^s- 
tons,  which  was  more  than  doubled  six  years  later,  in  18C8, 
when  1,200,188  tons  were  produced.    In  1869,  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  beginning  of  the  war  with  France,  the  produc- 
tion was  1,350,065  tons.    In  1870  and  1871  it  was  practically 
stationary,  but  in  1872,  after  the  accession  of  the  French    ini872. 
provinces,  it  jumped  to  1,927,061  tons,  and  in  1873  it  reached 
a  maximum  of  2,174,058  tons ;  adding  castings  from  the 
blast  furnace,  the  production  in  the  last  year  was  2,240,575    irns??. 
tons.     The  production  of  pig-iron  declined  from  1873  to    ■ 
1876,  in  which  latter  year  it  was  1,801,457  tons ;  including 
44,888  tons  of  castings  from  the  blast  furnace,  it  was  1,846,345 
tons.     These  statistics  show  more  rapid  progress  in  the  Rapid  progress, 
building  up  of  the  German  iron  industry  than  has  been  made 
in  the  United  States.    In  1848  the  latter  country  produced  „^!roduction  in 

*  United  States  in 

about  800,000  English  tons  of  pig-iron ;  and  in  1873  a  raaxi-  msana  i873. 
mum  of  2,560,962  tons  was  reached.    The  increase  of  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  from  1848  to  1873  (from  800,000 
to  2,560,962  tons)  was  at  a  ratio  more  than  trebled  by  Ger-  Greater  relative 

increase  in  Ger- 
many in  the  same  period  (205,342  to  2,240,575  tons).    As  many. 

Germany  has  usually  imported  more  pig-iron  than  she  has 
exported,  and  as  the  accession  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  gave 
to  her  only  about  230,000  tons  of  pig-iron  annually,  the 
greater  progress  of  Germany  from  1848  to  1873,  as  compared 
with  the  progress  of  the  United  States,  is  an  interesting 
fact,  and  is  creditable  to  the  enterprise  and  skill  of  the  Ger- 
man people  and  to  the  natural  resources  of  the  empire. 

The  growth  of  the  pig-iron  branch  of  the  German  iron    iron  and  steei 
trade  down  to  1873  was  fully  equaled  in  rapidity  by  other '"^^  ^  "^ 
branches  of  iron  manufacture  and  by  the  manufacture  of 
steel.    In  1848  there  were  within  the  limits  of  the  present      Foamiries  lu 

1848 

empire  109  foundries  for  iron  castings,  employing  5,112 
workmen,  and  in  1875  the  number  had  increased  to  874, 
employing  42,134  workmen.    The  production  of  these  foun-    Production  of 

'  iron  oastingB. 

dries  increased  from  131,929  metric  tons  in  1862  to  524,137 
tons  in  1873,  but  declined  to  436,104  tons  in  1876.  The 
quantity  of  steel  of  all  kinds  produced  in  1848  wa«  9,024  ^S***^"*^*^^""  ^^ 
metre  tons;  in  1862  it  was  40,916  tons;  in  1876,  when  the 
maximum  was  attained,  it  was  390,434  tons.  The  total 
production  of  the  foundries,  rolling  mills,  and  steel  works 
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Q»"^^-  of  Germany  was  205,133  metric  torn  iu  1848;  1,076,476  tons 
iro^^f  ""rteJi^^  1868  J  2,054,980  tons  in  1874;  and  1,835,224  tons  in  1876. 
"^ft^uction  of -^^  production  of  iron  ore  in  Germany  in  1848  was  693,725 
ore.  tons;   in  1873  it  was  6,177,576  tons;  and  in  1875  it  was 

4,730,553  tons. 
Coal  and  ugnite.  The  production  of  coal  and  lignite  in  Germany  was 
5,800,985  metric  tons  in  1848,  and  49,550,462  tons  in  1876. 
The  highest  recorded  production  of  the  (Jnited  States  was 
47,513,235  English  tons  in  1875.  Of  the  total  production  of 
mineral  fuel  by  Germany  in  1876,  there  were  38,454,428  tons 
of  bituminous  coal  and  11,096,034  tons  of  lignite. 

of^^rmany^  The  forcgoiug  Statistics  show  that  the  German  iron,  steel, 
gjj^PJJlJ^^'^'and  coal  industries  have  been  almost  wholly  developed 
during  the  past  thirty  years,  and  that  the  iron  industry 
proper  reached  the  culmination  of  its  prosperity  in  1873. 
Germany  is  today  the  third  in  rank  among  iron-making 
and  steel-making  nations.  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  alone  outranking  her,  while  she  probably  ranks  next 
to  Great  Britain  as  a  coal-producing  country. 

Ores  and  coal  QreS  and  COdl. 

A  study  of  the  resources  possessed  by  Germany  for  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  shows  that  they  are  both  ex- 
Abundant      teusivc  and  varied.    Iron  ore  and  coal  are  abundant,  and 
the  quality  of  each  favorably  compares  with  that  of  like 
aculS^Md^'S  products  of  Great  Britain  and  France.    The  coal,  which  is 
tivc.  easily  mined,  is  equal  to  English  and  Welsh  coal  for  gen- 

erating steam,  and  the  most  of  it  yields  good  coke  for  the 
blast  furnace.  It  is  superior  to  that  of  France.  The  French 
people  deserve  great  credit  for  producing  good  iron  with 
Quality  of  ores.  pQQj.  qqq^^  The  orc  is  of  all  varieties,  and  no  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  working  it,  except  that  which  is  caused  by 
the  presence  of  too  much  phosphorus  in  some  varieties,  ren- 
dering them  unsuitable  for  Bessemer  steel.  There  are  com- 
mercial difficulties,  however,  which  consist  in  the  general 

tio^'?f*oad^d^^P^^^^^^  ^^  *^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  supplies,  and  in  the  remote- 
oro  dopoaits.      ^css  of  both  from  ceutcrs  of  consumption  and  from  the  sea- 
coai-  coast.    The  coal  deposits  are  found  mainly  in  Silesia  and 

Saxony,  bordering  on  Austria,  and  in  Westphalia  and 
Ehenish  Prussia,  bordering  on  Holland  and  Belgium.    The 
^^^^  ore  mines  are  found  in  the  same  provinces  and  in  others 

lying  mainly  upon  the  interior  boundary  line  of  Germany, 
including  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  Alsace,  Lorraine,  and  Lux- 
emburg; but  wherever  iPound  they  are  not  usually  associated 
with  the  coal  deposits.    Baibroad  and  canal  transportation. 
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at  greater  or  less  expense,  is  thus  rendered  necessary  to  qbrmaxy. 
bring  the  raw  materials  together  in  the  blast  fomace  and 
to  carry  pig-iron  to  founderies  and  rolling  mills.  But  the 
location  of  the  coal  and  iron  ore  at  points  remote  from  the  ^^^\^^^^  *^* 
sea-coast,  and  from  each  other,  results  in  a  still  greater  dis- 
advantage to  both  the  coal  and  iron  industries  of  Germany, 
by  making  them,  in  a  very  large  degree,  the  prey  of  foreign 
competition,  water  transportation  for  British  coal  and  iron    Difficnittesand 

^  '  '^  expense  of  trans- 

being  much  cheaper  to  German  seaports  and  to  cities  upon  portation. 
navigable  rivers  which  flow  into  the  N"orth  Sea  or  the  Baltic 
Sea  than  railroad  or  canal  transportation  to  the  same  mar- 
kets for  the  products  of  German  mines  and  iron  works.  For 
the  same  reason  these  products  are  largely  debarred  from 
foreign  markets  into  which  they  would  otherwise  find  a 
ready  entrance;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  also,  the  cost  of 
foreign  ores  for  most  of  the  Bessemer  establishments  of 
Germany,  which  are  in  the  interior,  is  greatly  increased 
beyond  the  cost  of  similar  ores  to  British  Bessemer  steel 
manufacturers.  The  German  iron  trade  at  present  labors 
under  still  another  difSculty,  in  the  removal,  on  the  Ist^     Removal  of 

*' '  '  German    import 

of  January,  1877,  of  all  import  duties  on  iron  and  steel,  a^eaoniron and 

The  government  is,  however,  giving  close  attention  to  the 

needs  of  the  iron  and  coal  industries.    The  use  of  native 

coal  by  the  German  navy  is  encouraged  5  the  cheapening  of 

inland  transportation  and  the  increase  of  transportation 

facilities  are  also  encouraged;   and   the  re-imposition  of^^  ^uon^^®"** 

duties  on  foreign  iron  and  steel  is  certain  to  be  decreed  at 

an  early  day. 

Furnaces  Purnaoes. 

The  number  of  blast  furnaces  in  Germany  in  1876  was^^j^^l^^^**' 
463,  of  which  297  were  in  blast  and  166  were  out  of  blast. 
(Jf  the  whole  number  of  furnaces  338  were  in  Prussia,  and 
of  these  172  were  in  blast.  The  consumption  of  raw  mate- 
rials in  the  production  of  a  ton  of  pig-iron  in  Germany 
ranges  from  2.5  to  2.8  tons  of  ore,  from  2.8  to  3.2  tons  of 
coal  or  coke,  and  from  1  to  1.5  tons  of  limestone.  Many  of 
the  furnaces  of  Germany  possess  all  the  approved  modem 
appliances,  while  comparatively  few  are  wholly  antiquated 
in  style  and  naked  in  equipment.  At  Hof,  in  Bavaria,  there  Hoi;  in  Bavaru. 
are  four  furnaces  owned  by  one  company,  each  of  which  is 
57^  feet  high,  19  feet  in  diameter,  and  supplied  with  four 
Whitwell  stoves.  In  1874  two  furnaces,  61  feet  high,  and 
having  jointly  a  daily  capacity  of  70  to  80  tons,  were  put  in 
blast  at  Mezieres-le-Metz,  in  Alsace.    These  furnaces  were  ^,  ^  Mederea-ie 

'  ICete,  in  Alsaoe. 

provided  with  all  modem  improvements,  and  have  Cowper- 
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^^:^i^[:^'^^^ Siemens  hot-air  stoves.    Two  out  of  four  furnaces  of  Berge- 

pany!*"*''  ^^°'"  Borbccjk,  belonging  to  the  Phoenix  Company  at  Laar,  pro- 
duced 27,982  tons  of  pig-iron  in  1875,  or  a  daily  average  of 
76§  tons.    To  produce  this  quantity  of  pig  iron  there  were 
Propoitiuns  of  required  59,575J  tons  of  ore,  39,151  tons  of  coke,  and  27,305 
iim'ostono  in  the  tons  of  limcstoue.    Better  results  than  these  have  been 
Fron"^^^**""  ^  ^  obtained  at  other  furnaces  in  Germany,  but  the  above 
figures  I  find  to  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  prominent 
mention.    There  is  observable  a  vast  amount  of  enterprise 
and  skill  in  the  management  of  the  blast  furnaces  of  Ger- 
^^^Hoerdc  inm  many.    Ouc  of  the  coke  furnaces  of  the  Hoerde  Iron  Works 
wa«  continuously  in  blast  from  July  3, 1855,  to  May  29, 1874, 
or  almost  nineteen  years.    German  rolling  mills  and  steel 
works  are  also  mainly  projected  on  a  liberal  and  progressive 
Krupp'8  steoi  scale.    Krupp's  Steel  Works,  at  Essen,  in  Rhenish  Prussia, 

Works.  '  '  ' 

are  well  known  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world.    A  recent 

publication  enumerates  16  German  iron  and  steel  companies, 

each  of  which  had  either  absorbed  over  4,000,000  marks,  or 

^capitniinve8ted|jQ0QQQQ^^j,  had  becu  Organized  with  a  capital  stock  of 

Konig  and  this  amouut.    Ouc  of  tlicsc,  the  Konig  and  Laura  Hiitte, 

aura   utte.      ^j^d  g,  Capital  of  27,000,000  mark8,or  $6,750,000;  another,  the 

Union  ^"'^^"'"''*^  Dortmund  Union,  41,400,000  marks,  or  over  $10,000,000 ;  an- 

^^^"Xnersmark- other,  the  Douersmarkhilte,  18,000,000  marks,  or  $4,500,000; 

*  PhcEnix.         another,  the  Phoenix,  16,200,000  marks,  or  $4,000,000 ;  two 

BJ^huraer  Verm,  othcrs,  the  Hoerdc  and  the  Bochumer  Verein,  had  15,000,000 

Prou88i8che  marks  each,  or  $3,750,000 ;  and  yet  two  others,  the  Preus- 

westpbsiische  sischc  Compauy  of  Dusseldorf  and  the  Westphalische  Union, 

^"^*'°  had  over  10,000,000  marks  each,  or  over  $2,500,000.    These 

references  show  the  large,  not  to  say  extravagant,  scale  on 

which  many  of  the  iron  and  steel  works  of  Germany  have 

been  projected. 

tion^^^  ^'"^"'''  Steel  production, 

Germany  early  embarked  a. large  amount  of  capitirf  in  the 
manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel,  although  from  the  first  the 
unwelcome  fact  was  only  too  manifest  that  most  of  the  ore 
suitable  for  its  productiou  would  have  to  be  imported,  srt: 
least  for  some  time.  This  disadvantage  is  now,  Iwyrever, 
not  so  great  as  formerly,  domestic  ores  being  mixed  to  a 
larger  extent  with  foreign  ores  in^the  manufacture  of  Bes- 
BeMcmer  steel  scmcr  pig.  The  first  Bessemer  ste^  works  in  Germany  were 
built  about  1865,  and  in  187G  tliere  were  no  less  than  19  suck 
establishments.  Of  these,  14  were  in  Prussia,  I  in  Saxony,  2 
in  Bavaria,  and  2  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  These  19  establish- 
meuta  contained  78  converters,  of  which  18  were  embraced 
in  Hcrr  Kmpp's  works  at  Essen.    Three  additional  con- 
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verters,  or  a  total  of  81,  were  enumerated  in  1877.    Only or.BM.\NY. 

39  converters  were  at  work  in  that  year,  and  some  of  them 

not  steadily.    In  apparent  contradiction  of  the  praise  just 

bestowed  on  the  iron  and  steel  metallurgy  of  Germany,  ^^^^'^^^J^.J'^p^'JP' 

figures  have  been  produced  to  show  that  the  average  yield 

of  German  converters  when  at  work  is  only  between  one 

third  and  one-fourth  that  of  converters  in  the  United  States. 

This  is  certainly  not  a  creditable  showing  for  Gk»rmany,but    superior   nya- 

*'  ^  .       semer      practice 

it  may  be  said  in  extenuation  that  the  Bessemer  practice  in   the    cuit^a 
of  the  United  States  is  not  equaled  by  that  of  any  other 
country  in  the  world.    Even  Great  Britain  falls  far  behind 
it.    With  114  converters,  a  majority  of  which  may  be  pre- 
samed  to  have  been  active,  that  country  produced  in  1878  prodieuin™^^^? 
only  850,000  tons  of  ingots  5  while  the  United  States  in  tlie  [^^^**J^J  o^fMife 
same  year,  with  22  converters,  not  all  of  which  were  active,  united  staton. 
produced  exactly  653,773  English  tons  of  ingots.    Germany 
has  made  creditable  progress  in  the  introduction  of  the  Sie- 
mens regenerative  furnace  and  the  Siemens-Martin  process. 

The  total  production  of  all  kinds  of  steel  in  Germany  has  ^.^^otai  prodnc- 
already  been  given  for  comparative  years,  the  production  German v,  in  i87«. 
for  1876  being  390,434  metrical  tons.  The  exact  quantity 
of  each  kind  of  steel  which  entered  into  this  total  is  not  at 
hand,  but  the  proportion  of  Bessemer  steel,  as  well  as  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  displacing  iron  in  Germany,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  statistics  of  the  production  of 
iron  and  steel  rails  in  the  years  1871  to  1876: 


Tear. 


1871 

1«72. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875, 

1876 


statistics      of 

Iron  rails. 

steel  rails. 

Total.      steel  production. 

Metric  tons. 

Metric  tons. 

Metric  tout. 

320, 619 

128, 406 

449, 025 

320,906 

179,  092 

500,088 

385,601 

186,  643 

572, 244 

364,  978 

237, 894 

602,  872 

2*27,  976 

241,  505 

469, 481 

126,288 

253,  746 

380,  034 

To  illustrate  the  value  of  the  accession  to  German  iron  (-^,nn^?'^^f  ^t^o 
resources  and  manufactures  resulting  from  the  acquisition  a«qniaition     of 

^  '  Alsace  and  Lor- 

of  Alaaee  smd  LoRame,  the  fonowing  siatiatiea  relating  to  raine. 

their  largest  iron-making  establishment  are  given  as  I  find 

them  in  a  foreign  Journal.    They  relate  to  the  works  of  the 

Messrs.  De  Wendel.    "Their  works  at  Hayauge  have  been  DeAVondoiiron 

in  the  possession  of  the  family  ever  since  the  year  1705.^*''^^®' 

Those  at  Moyeuvre  were  started  by  them  in  1825,  while  the 

ivcirks  aft  Stirm^  Wendel  were  commenced  in  1846.    DnriDg 

the  year  1877  these  combined  works  produced  467,000  tons    Production. 

of  iron  ore;  322,000  tons  of  coal;  145,000  tons  of  pig-iron; 

87,000  tons  of  puddled  bars ;  33,500  tons  of  merchant  bars; 
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Q''^^'^-      8,500  tons  of  sheet  iron ;  26,700  tons  of  raUs  and  sleepers ; 

work^*^"'**'"'^"  ^fi^^  ^^"8  ^^  small  iron  work  for  railways  and  mines ;  2,500 
tons  of  iron  wire ;  1,400  tons  of  French  nails  5  and  8,000 
tons  of  general  castings.  It  was  stated  that  this  production 
is  considerably  below  that  of  the  preceding  year.''  The 
Messrs.  De  Wendel  have  in  all  11  blast  furnaces.  At 
Moyeuvre  were  rolled  the  first  rails  for  the  first  French  rail- 
way. Both  pig  and  bar  iron  are  said  to  be  produced  by  the 
Economy  of  Messrs.  Dc  Wcudcl  at  a  lower  cost  than  is  possible  at  any 
other  works  on  the  Continent.  Although  the  Messrs.  De 
Wendel  do  not  make  steel,  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of 
phosphorus  in  their  iron  ores,  they  nevertheless  have  in  use 

m^wii^  pad-  ^^^  *^®  modem  appliances  for  the  manufacture  of  iron,  in- 

dicre.  eluding  the  Bicheroux  and  the  Siemens  furnaces  and  Lemud's 

mechanical  puddlers,  no  iron  being  puddled  by  hand. 

at  emoS*  ^^'^^^     ^®  cast-steel  manufactory  at  Essen  has  existed  since  the 

year  1810.    It  has  been  operated  by  the  present  owner, 

Alfred  Krupp,  since  182C,  and  since  1848  for  his  sole  account. 

workmoD.      The  number  of  workmen  at  the  close  of  1877  amounted  to 

^^  8,500.    The  works  occupy  about  1,000  acres,  of  which  about 

1S7  acres  are  under  roof.    There  are  in  these  works  1,048 

ginS^u;ttm  ma- ^^^^^^^  5  298  stcam-boilcrs ;  77  steam-hammers,  the  largest 

chinery.  of  all  wcigluug  60  tous  J  18  traius  of  rolls  5  294  steam-en- 

gines, aggregating  11,000  horse-power,  one  of  the  largest 
Machine  tools,  having  1,000  horse-powcr  J  and  1,063  machine  tools.  When 
all  existing  facilities  are  employed  the  works  can  produce 
Productive  in  24  hours  2,700  rails,  which  will  lay  11 J  English  miles  of 
track;  350  ties;  150  locomotive  and  car  axles;  180  car 
wheels ;  1,000  railroad  springs ;  1,500  grenades,  etc.  •  In 
one  mouth  there  can  be  produced  304  field  guns  and  guns 

dn^mi-i^"^  of  large  caliber.  From  1847  to  1877  more  than  15,000  guns 
were  produced,  at  these  works.    The  daily  supply  of  coal 

andwSl **'  ^^°^ and  coke  required  is  1,800  tons.  In  immediate  connection 
with  the  cast-steel  works  are  35J  miles  of  railway,  24  loco- 

^Raiiw^^s  and  motives,  747  cars,  80  horses,  and  37^  miles  of  telegraph 
line,  with  44  telegraph  stations.    At  the  various  mines  of 

^JJJ^^^™®°  **Herr  Bjupp  there  were  employed  5,300  workmen  in  addi- 
tion to  those  already  enumerated.  These  mines  embrace  4 
Mines,    home  coal  miucs  and  562  iron-ore  mines,  including  ore  mines  near 

nnd  foreign. 

Bilbao,  in  Spain.  At  the  coal  mines  are  33  s(/eam-boilers 
and  48  steam-engines,  and  at  the  iron  mines  are  30  steam- 
boilers,  23  steam-engines,  and  2  locomotives.  Four  large 
steamers,  owned  by  Herr  Bjupp,  each  of '1,700  tons  burden, 
loV^^SSI^^toS^si^l^  leased  steamers,  are  engaged  in  the  transportation 
SpAniBhowB.  Qf  Spanish  ores  to  his  furnaces  on  the  Bhine.  Another 
steamer,  of  1,000  tons  burden,  is  being  constructed.    The 
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mines  in  Spain  which  are  operated  by  Herr  Krupp  can      obbmawy. 


deliver  200,000  tons  of  ore  annually.     In  addition  to  the  ^'Sai^^e* 


I  works. 

cast-steel  works  and  the  ore  and  coal  mines,  Herr  Krupp 

operates  14  blast  furnaces,  at  which  700  workmen  are  em-    niast  famaoo* 

ployed.    Ten  of  these  furnaces  are  of  recent  construction, 

each  of  which  can  produce  an  average  daily  product  of  45 

tons  of  pig-iron.    At  these  furnaces  are  71  steam-boilers 

and  48  steam-engines.    Herr  Krupp  also  owns  and  operates 

at  Sayner  2  small  blast  furnaces  for  the  manufacture  of^orksfttsayner 

spiegeleisen,  and  other  auxiliary  iron  enterprises. 

The  Bochum  Company,  at  Bochum,  in  Westphalia,  man-    Boohnm  Com. 
ufactures  crucible  and  Bessemer  steel  on  a  large  scale ;  also 
steel  castings  and  forgings,  tires,  axle«,  steel  cannon,  pig- 
iron,  etc.    It  mines  its  own  coal  and  iron  ore,  and  makes  its 
own  spiegeleisen.    The  Bessemer  plant  embraces  7  convert-  Bessemer  pbmt. 
ers.     Oast-steel  bells,  made  of  crucible  steel,  have  long  Cadt-steei  beiu. 
formed  an  interesting  specialty  of  the  works  of  this  com- 
pany.   Another  specialty  is  the  castisi^  of  steel  in  molds 
by  the  method  invented  by  Jacob  Meier,  its  technical  direc;-   Meier's  procosH 

,,,.,-  ,      .  ofcastingstoelin 

tor,  and  which  remained  for  many  years  the  exclusive  prop-  mo^^*- 
erty  of  the  company.  The  process  of  casting  st-eel  in  forms 
for  use  has  been  perfected  and  largely  practiced  in  Grer- 
many,  which  country  may  also  be  said  to  have  given  the 
greatest  impetus  to  the  use  of  cast  steel  as  a  substitute  for 
iron  axles  and  tires  upon  railways.  Werner,  at  Carlswerk,  wewa  oast- 
is  claimed  to  have  been  the  first  to  make  cast-steel  axles  of 
good  quality,  and  E^rupp  invented  weldless  cast-steel  tires. ,  Rmpp's  weid- 

Germany  has  been  very  prominent  in  the  substitution  of  tires. 
iron  for  wood  in  the  building  of  cars  for  railroads,  in  the      iron  raflway 
construction  of  permanent  way  for  railroads,  and  in  the 
construction  of  public  buildings  and  dwellings,  telegraph 
poles,  props  for  mines,  etc.    The  Messrs.  De  Wendel  are 
running  two  trains  of  rolls  constantly  on  iron  railway  sleep-    iron   railway 
ers,  and  have  produced  many  thousand  tons  of  them. 

Machinery,  tools,  cutlery,  etc.  tools,  ^tS^X. 

In  the  manufacture  of  machinery,  machine  tools,  cutlery, 
edge  tools,  hardware,  common  and  fine  castings,  and  mis- 
cellaneous iron  and  steel  products  Grermany  showed  at  Vi- 
enna in  1873  that  her  people  had  not  neglected  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  rare  mechanical  aptitudes  which  they  are  known 
to  possess.  In  some  specialties,  as  the  manufa(?ture  of  wire  wire  and  sots, 
and  scissors,  German  manufacturers  have  no  superiors. 
Westphalian  wire  has  a  world-wide  reputation.  In  West- 
phalia are  also  manufactured  for  domestic  and  foreign  mar- 
kets large  quantities  of  anvils,  axes,  agricultural  imple 
3  P  E ^VOL  3 
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Q*"*^^-     ments,  tools,  chaiDs,  etc.    At  Berlin  are  some  of  the  most 
^orka  at  Ber-  exteiisiye  manufactories  of  machine  tools,  locomotives  and 
other  engines,  agricultural  machinery,  and  beet-sugar  ma- 
chinery in  the  world.    Grermany  is  a  large  exporter  of 
Textaemaohin-  machine  tools.    In  the  manufacture  of  textile  machinery,  as 
of  textiles  themselves,  Germany  occupies  an  advanced  po- 
sition, and  to  its  perfection  she  has  contributed  many  in- 
Looomotivea.    ventious  of  her  own.    In  the  building  of  locomotives  she 
has  achieved  great  distinction,  and  in  the  supply  of  neigh- 
boring Continental  countries  she  has  met  with  much  success. 
In  twelve  locomotive  works  in  Germany  over  1,000  locomo- 
tives have  been  built  annually.    At  the  large  locomotive 
Albert  botbIr.  works  of  Albert  Borsig  (recently  deceased),  at  Berlin, 
1,031  locomotives  were  manufactured  in  the  six  years  prior 
to  April,  1873,  of  which  300  were  sent  to  Eussia.    This 
large  establishment  and  an  auxiliary  establishment  in  Up- 
per Silesia,  under  the  same  ownership,  manufacture  the  pig- 
iron,  rolled  iron,  steel,  boiler  plate,  axles,  etc.,  required  in 
the  construction  of  locomotives,  and  besides  supply  large 
quantities  of  these  articles  to  the  German  market.  Siemens- 
^steoi^w^  in  Martin  steel  is  largely  made  at  the  works  in  Upper  Silesia. 
The  number  of  workmen  employed  at  these  latter  works  in 
1875  was  3,500,  and  the  number  of  steam-engines  was  45, 
representing  4,400  horse-power.    The  works  at  Berlin  are 
of  corresponding  magnitude. 

^^German  iron  j^  German  iron  trade. 

Schneider  6  re-  M.  Henri  Schneider,  the  head  of  the  great  firm  of  Schnei- 
S^nan  ?ron  in^dcr  &  Co.,  at  Orcusot,  in  France,  is  credited  with  the  fol- 
.toatry.  lowing  declaration  before  a  government  legislative  commis- 

sion, in  February,  1878,  concerning  the  German  iron  trade: 

''There  are  a  number  of  articles  in  which  Germany  competes  with  ns 
with  greater  effect  and  is  a  more  dangerous  rival  than  England.    The 
German  makers  are  our  chief  competitors,  and  I  attribute  their  formid- 
able development  to  several  causes.    In  the  first  place,  their  industry  is 
^Sm?*^*!^  based  on  excellent  natural  conditions.    Germany  possesses  very  con- 
enl  wealth,  ttk-  siderable  mineral  wealth,  developed  under  healthy  conditions,  quite 
•tilonsol  dev«£»^ independently  of  the  speculations  which  of  late  years  have  increased 
rment,  the  production.     In  certain  provinces,  as,  for  instance,  Nassau,  and 

near  Siegen,  there  are  special  kinds  of  ore  producing  a  certain  quality 
of  iron  under  most  advantageous  conditions.  Germany  has  now,  too,  in 
Lorraine,  the  finest  deposits  in  the  world  for  making  iron  cheaply.    I 
think  that  ordinary  pig-iron  can  be  made  cheaper  at  the  present  time 
in  Lorraine  and  Luxemburg  than  in  any  place  in  the  world.    For  iron 
^J«i*^^JwI^  1^  ®'^®*'  imported  by  German  makers  from  Spain  for  their  important  make 
fxates  of   tniM-  of  steel,  they  ei\joy  verj'  advantageous  sea-carriage  rates,  and  from  sea- 
rfortfttion.  ports  the  iecwarding  rates  into  the  interior  are  remarkably  low." 
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This  is  high  praise  firoin  an  industrial  rival,  but  it  is  no-  omMAst. 
ticeable  that  English  makers  of  iron  and  steel  speak  slight- 
ingly of  "dear  and  bad''  German  iron  made  with  ore  and 
coal  that  are  found  at  inconvenient  distances,  the  latter  al- 
leged to  be  of  poor  quality,  and  the  former  largely  phos- 
pboriferous.  But  M.  Schneider  would  hardly  express  ^^is  Briti3?*'^"*'°and 
dread  of  German  competition  in  French  markets  if  he  had  French  ophiioiw 

of  Grerman  iron. 

nothing  to  be  afraid  of  j  and  it  is  just  possible  that  English 
manufacturers  would  have  a  higher  respect  for  Germany's 
ability  to  supply  herself  with  good  iron  and  steel,  at  fair 
prices  to  consumers,  if  she  were  not  so  good  a  customer  for 
Cleveland  and  Scotch  pig-iron  and  English  bars.    To  Ger-  ^f^^^^l^Si 
many  and  Holland  (the  latter  almost  wholly  in  transit  for  to  GermMiy. 
Germany)  Great  Britain  annually,  during  1875, 1876,  and 
1877,  exported  over  half  a  million  tons  of  iron  and  steel. 
Against  the  revenue  policy  which  would  continue  these 
large  importations  German  ironmasters  and  their  idlework- 
iugmeu  not  unnaturally  protest,  and  they  ask  that  they 
shall  be  protected  by  adequate  duties  against  the  advantages 
possessed  by  British  ironmasters,  namely,  *Hhe  sea  for  their 
roadway,  cheap  shipping,  cheap  machinery,  cheap  coal,  and    Argumeats  in 
the  command  of  cheap  capital."    They  allege  that  if  ade-  tion'to  (ftmaS 
qnate  protection  had  been  afforded  them  in  late  years,  the  dustSee. 
excessive  importations  of  iron  and  steel  from  Great  Britain 
would  not  have  been  possible,  and  that  their  own  industries 
and  all  other  German  industries  would  have  measurably 
prospered. 

Tho.  anomaly  is  here  presented  of  France  dreading  the   French  fear  of 
apprehended  competition  in  her  markets  of  German  iron  and  ^'^' 

steel,  and  of  Germany  protesting  against  the  competition, 
already  formidable  and  oppressive,  of  British  iron  and  steel 
in  German  markets.  We  have  here  also  illustrated  one 
phase  of  industrial  competition  from  which  the  United 
States  is  practically  free,  the  contiguity  or  proximity  of  the 
territory  of  an  industrial  rival.  Germany  has  'ii^^^^'i^tedly  ^^^[™JJ^  j^ 
suffered  greatly  from  British  competition,  which  was  ren-  ^^  competition. 
dered  possible  by  reason  of  the  advantages  stated  and  the 
repeal  two  years  ago  of  German  duties  on  iron  and  steel; 
while  Germany  herself,  by  reason  of  her  acquisition  of  the 
iron-making  districts  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  for  the 
other  reasons  assigned  by  M.  Schneider,  occupies  a  threat- 
ening industrial  attitude  toward  France.    It  seems  clear  Proiw^iereenit 

_*',„_,  ,,  .  ,,,     yrete  tree  trade 

that,  if  trade  between  these  three  countries  were  absolutely  glowed  ^^^^ 
free  from  all  restrictions,  the  German  and  the  French  iron 
and  steel  industries  would  both  be  iigured,  and  those  of 
Great  Britain  only  would  be  benefited. 
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Iran  and  steel  statistics. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  imports  and  exports  of 
iron  and  steel  and  iron  ore  into  and  from  Germany  in  1876 
and  1877 : 


Pig-iron 

S<a»p-iron 

Steel 

Castings  and  common  hardware 

Kails.. 

Bar-iron 

AnglO'iron 

Plates  and  sheets 

Tin  plate 

Iron  and  steel  wire ^. 

Anchors,  cables,  etc '. 

Wroujrbt-iron  tabes 

Small  wares 

Iron  ore    


1877. 


Imports.       £xi>orts. 


M§trieton$. 

526, 7U8 

14,225 

5,623 

49, 276 

76, 034 

36,423 

7,708 

18,280 

4.082 

3.181 

3,002 

4,618 

603 

828,184 


Metric  tont. 
344,019 
19, 915 
16, 145 
118,443 
225,630 
85,431 
4,174 
21,208 
1,645 
31,791 
165 
5,970 
1,527 
804,037 


1876. 


Imports.      lEzpoxts. 


Metric  tons. 

571, 134 

12,520 

3,946 

35,291 

684 

0,180 

2,136 

4,748 

3,740 

2,742 

1,483 

2,410 

679 

197,537 


Metrietcm. 

289,417 

16.783 

17,792 

84,100 

133,484 

51,176 

563 

11,518 

441 

15,801 

278 

1,616 

1,828 

670,882 


All  of  the  leading  articles  in  the  table  show  an  increase  in 
importations  in  1877  over  1876,  except  pig-iron,  and  in  this 
the  decline  was  slight.  Bar-iron  increased  from  9,130  to 
36,423  tons ;  angle-iron  from  2,136  to  7,798  tons ;  and  plates 
and  sheets  from  4,748  to  18,280  tons.  The  heavy  imports  of 
rails  in  1877  were  largely  in  transit  for  Russia.  The  large 
quantity  of  iron  ore  exported  does  not  indicate  a  condition 
of  prosperity  for  German  ironmasters,  who  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  export  it  as  manufactured  iron. 
^LnportBof wi^  The  imports  of  coal,  coke,  and  lignite  into  Germany  in 
nwny.  1877  amounted  to  4,750,943  metric  tons,  and  the  exports 

amounted  to  5,370,692  tons.    The  coal  and  coke  imported 
were  principally  obtained  from  Great  Britain ;  the  exports  of 
coal,  coke,  and  lignite  were  almost  wholly  to  neighboring 
Oontinental  countries. 
Greatextea*  of    Germany  has  more  miles  of  railroad  than  any  other  conn- 

railways  in  Oer-  *'  *■ 

mapy.         *    try  except  the  United  States,  exceeding  even  Great  Britain, 
amounting  at  the  beginning  of  1878  to  18,828  miles. 


BELGHUM. 


The  iron  and  steel  of  this  small  but  wonderfully  busy 
country  were  well  represented  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  again 
illustrating  the  achievements  of  Belgian  enterprise,  skilly 
and  industry  in  overcoming  great  natural  obstacles.  Bel- 
^nndance  of  gium  has  an  abundance  of  coal,  but  it  ^ow  contains  but  little 
ScMttitj  of  or©,  good  iron  ore.  Owing  to  this  scarcity  she  is  largely  an  im- 
porter of  iron  ore  and  of.  pig-iron,    l^ese  she  converts  into 
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manufactured  iron  and  steel,  for  which  she  finds  her  chief     m^>"^ 
market  abroad.    Belgium,  more  than  any  other  country,  sus- 
tains an  iron  industry  that  is  essentially  reproductive,  and  B^^gJ^^® 
it  sustains  it  too  by  selling  its  products  to  other  countries, 
and  to  some  of  the  countries  flx)m  which  she  derives  the  raw 
materials  of  manufacture.    Belgium  is,  therefore,  a  work-  wSSS^      * 
shop  rather  than  a  mine  ^  a  producer  rather  than  a  consum- 
er.   So  long  as  she  can  manufacture  iron  and  steel  cheaper 
than  other  countries  she  will  find  a  market  for  them  in  coun- 
tries which  have  no  industries  of  their  own,  or  do  not  pro- 
tect those  that  they  have.    These  conditions  of  success  are 
not  invested  with  the  element  of  permanence,  for  countries 
that  now  take  Belgian  iron  may  learn  to  make  their  own  iron 
or  to  protect  their  iron  manufacturers  who  are  now  distanced 
by  Belgian  competition.    But,  dismissing  the  future,  and 
having  regard  only  to  the  present  situation,  it  must  be  said 
that  the  Belgian  iron  and  steel  industries  are  to-day  more  B^Sim^*^  ^^ 
generally  employed  than  those  of  many  other  iron  and  steel  dustrie^ 
producing  countries.    Those  of  Wales  are  perhaps  the  least 
employed.    Wales  was  practically  absent  from  Paris,  but   inaouvity    ot 
Belgium  was  present  in  force.    Not  many  years  ago  Wales  ^S        *™° 
regarded  the  Belgian  iron  industry  with  indifiference. 

There  is  something  amazing  in  the  comparative  prosperity  ^SJ^^^L^^* 
of  Belgian  iron  and  steel  industries,  with  their  spare  natural 
resources,  at  atime  when  the  same  industries  of  more  favored 
countries  are  experiencing  more  or   less  depression.    Its 
causes  may  be  found  in  cheap  labor,  long  hours,  the  techni- 
cal education  of  workingmen,  strict  economy  in  administra-,^gg£2Jgy^*^' 
tion,  attention  to  the  minutest  details,  and  the  use  of  the 
most  approved  labor-saving  machinery.    The  x>opulation  of 
Belgium  is  very  dense  (5,000,000  in  12,000  square  miles),  and  ^^"^  p**^"^ 
the  country  is  a  hive  of  industry ;  there  is  no  room  for 
drones.    Every  man  has  his  work  to  do,  and  he  must  be  con- 
tent with  low  wages,  for  high  wages  would  soon  end  all  em- ^^^^**®'"®^^ 
ployment,  by  destroying  the  ability  of  Belgium  to  compete 
in  foreign  markets.    Strikes  are,  therefore,  exceedingly  rare, 
but  when  they  do  occur  they  soon  terminate,  for  the  govern- 
ment will  not  tolerate  them.    Personal  economy  is  essential  o,^^"*^  ®*^* 
to  existence.    The  labor  of  women  and  children  is  utilized. 
Bailroads  through  its  own  territory,  favorably  situated  sea- 
ports, and  a  trading  spirit  handed  down  from  the  Middle 
Ages,  aid  in  securing  foreign  purchasers  for  Belgian  manu- 
fEtctures.    It  is  thus  that  Belgium  maintains  most  of  her  iron 
and  steel  works  in  operation.    She  utilizes  all  her  resources ; 
she  is  industrious  and  frugal,  and  the  neglects  none  of  her 
opportunities.  Much  of  the  distress  now  existing  in  other 
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"P^TOM.  coontries  might  be  obviated  by  the  practice  of  the  same 
virtues,  aud  it  would  not  involve  the  lowering  of  wages  to 
the  Belgian  standard. 

e^ts?"^  "^^  Iron  cmd  steel  exhibits. 

As  was  the  case  at  Vienna,  the  principal  exhibit  of  Bel- 
John  cockoriu  giau  iron  and  steel  at  Paris  was  made  by  the  John  Oockerill 

^^^^-  Society,  of  ISeraing,  five  miles  from  Li^ge.     It  comprised 

specimens  of  pig-iron,  bar-iron,  rails,  beams,  locomotive  aud 
boiler  plates,  tires,  axles,  forgings,  castings,  mining  ma- 

^j^^gjj^^chinery,  locomotives,  car  wheels  and  other  railroad  appli- 
ances, aud  various  other  products.  A  40- ton  eight-wheeled 
freight  locomotive ;  a 300 horsepower  pumping  engine ;  a 
500  horse-power  rolling-mill  engine ;  two  sets  of  rolls,  one 
of  which  had  rolled  10,500  tons  of  rails ;  and  two  rails,  each 
180  feet  long,  one  of  which  had  been  twisted  cold  into  four 
spirals,  were  among  the  noticeable  features  of  this  most 
interesting  exhibit,  which  was  especially  rich  in  heavy  ma- 
chinery. Specimens  of  the  Bessemer  steel  manufactured 
by  this  company  embraced  razors,  knives,  swonls,  bayonets, 
tools  of  all  kinds,  screws,  wire,  plates,  and  bars. 
Origiii  of  the     The  works  of  the  John  Cockerill  Society  were  established 

wopka.  jjj  23^7^  Yyy  John  Cockerill,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  but  a 

Belgian  citizen,  and  were  at  first  wholly  employed  in  the 
construction  of  steam-engines ;  but  in  1823  the  erection  of 
a  coke  blast  furnace  was  commenced,  which  was  blown  in  in 
Their progpcM.  1826.  It  was  the  first  on  the  Continent.  Until  1830  it  was 
the  only  furnace  of  its  kind  in  Belgium.  Forges  and  a 
boiler  shop  were  built  in  1823  and  1824,  a  puddling  mill  in 
1826,  and  a  foundery  in  1828.  From  1830  to  1834  the  works 
were  closed,  owing  to  political  troubles.  In  1835  the  first 
locomotive  and  the  first  rails  were  made.  In  1836  a  second 
coke  blast  furnace  was  commenced,  and  in  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  other  extensions  were  made.  In  1838  John 
Cockerill  became  emban-assed,  and  in  1840  he  died.  In 
1842  the  works  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  John  Cockerill 
Society,  and  have  since  been  greatly  extended.    The  first 

Beswmer  works.  Bcsscmcr  stccl  works  iu  Belgium  were  erected  by  this  com- 
pany in  1862.  Large  purchases  of  iron-ore  mines  and  coal 
lands  and  collieries  have  been  made  by  it  fix)m  time  to  time. 
SpanUhorea.  It  is  a  large  owner  of  iron-ore  mines  in  Spain.  The  works 
now  embrace  7  blast  furnaces,  with  two  more  in  course  of 
erection;  2  large  foundries;  a  large  iron-rolling  mill;  a 
Present  plant.  Bcssemer  steel  plant,  with  8  converters,  each  of  7  tons  ca- 
pacity, a  rolling  mill,  etc. ;  a  hammer  mill  for  large  forgings; 
a  shop  for  small  forgings ;  constructing  shops  for  the  manu- 
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&ctare  of  locomotives,  marine  and  other  engines,  and  other     pgt^roM. 

machinery ;   boiler,  bridge,  and  ship  iron  works,  etc.,  etc.  ^^p^^^^ 
At  Hoboken,  near  Antwerp,  the  company  owns  and  oper- 
ates an  extensive  ship-yard,  at  which  410  steamships,  trans- 
ports, monitors,  and  armored  vessels  have  been  built.    It 
owns  several  vessels  that  are  engaged  in  the  transportation 
of  iron  ore.    Its  nominal  capital  stock  is  $3,000,000.     It   CapitoL 
now  employs  8,850  workmen  at  all  its  enterprises,  to  whom 
if  pays  $2,000,000  annually  as  wages.     Its  annual  sales    saie*. 
amount  to  about  $8,000,000.    It  has  in  use  252  engines,  and 
its  daily  consumption  of  fuel  is  about  1,100  tons.    The  an-    Fuel 
nual  capacity  of  the  company  is  equal  to  the  production  of  Pioduoiiofc 
400,000  tons  of  coal;  150,000  tons  of  native  ore;  170,000  tons 
of  foreign  ore ;  100,000  tons  of  pig-iron ;  C,000  tons  of  cast- 
ings ;  25,000  tons  of  girders,  iron  plates,  and  bar-iron ;  1,000 
tons  of  steel  plate-s ;   100,000  tons  of  steel  rails,  bars,  and 
tires  5  1,500  tons  of  steel  ordnance,  car  wheels,  locomotive 
wheels,  etc.;  8,000  tons  of  steam-engines  and  mechanical 
apparatus ;  10,000  tons  of  bridges,  boilers,  and  structural 
iron ;  and  14  ocean  or  river  vessels.    The  company  has  fre- 
quently rolled  365  tons  of  rails  in  24  hours.    The  number  of  .Kau^  iwjomo- 

tives,     ftnd    en- 

locomotives  annually  built  is  about  100 ;  of  steam-engines,  gmes. 
70 ;  and  of  machines  of  all  kinds,  100.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1877-'78  the  greatest  activity  prevailed  in  the  Bessemer  steel 
works,  which  produced  83,000  metric  tons  of  steel,  a  large 
increase  upou  05,000  tons  in  1876-77.  The  company  also 
made  57,000  tons  ot  rails  in  1877-78,  an  increase  upon  45,000 
tons  in  1876-77.  The  works  at  Seraing  cover  220  acres,  and  ^'^ 
at  Hoboken  22  acres.  Such  is  a  representative  Belgian 
iron  and  steel  enterprise. 

Other  iron  and  steel  exhibits  in  the  Belgian  section,  by^^^wtsofthe 

®  7     *f  Belf;iaii    Compaq 

the    Angleur,  Esp^rance,  Ougr^e,    Sclessin,  Providence,  nies. 
Couillet,  Chateliueau,  and  other  companies,  were  scarcely 
less  interesting  than  that  of  the  Cockerill  Company.    They  ooStractioLsT'' 
embraced  iron  and  steel  rails,  plate  and  sheet  iron,  bar-iron, 
beams,  and  girders,  pig-iron,  iron  ores,  and  Bessemer  and 
Siemens-Martin  steel  in  various  forms.     The  display  of 
beams,  girders,  and  joists  was  very  large,  some  of  the  speci- 
mens being  of  exceptional  lengths  and  novel  sections.    The 
company  at  Angleur  exhibited  fine  Bessemer  steel  castings. 
The  sheet-iron  exhibited  by  the  Esperance  Company  was  in    Sheet-ircm. 
all  respects  excellent.     The  ironmasters  of  the  Charleroi 
district  contributed  a  consolidated  exhibit  of  beams,  girders, 
rails,  wire,  sheets,  pig-iron,  etc.,  which  was  very  attractive. 
There  was  a  good  display  of  cast-iron  pipes.    Locomotives 
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"^'p^      and  railway  cars  from  the  shops  of  the  Oompagnie  Beige  of 
Brussels,  and  several  other  companies  were  among  the 
prominent  exhibits;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  boild- 
io^^^J**^ing  of  steam-engines,  locomotives,  and  other  railway  rolling 
SocTfor  e™J.  8^<>^^  ^^r  export  is  a  leading  branch  of  Belgian  industry, 
aiead^ Belgian  the  citics  of  Brusscls,  Scraing,  Li^ge,  Couillet,  Tubize,  and 
others  being  engaged  in  their  manufacture.    The  display 
of  tires,  axles,  locomotive  springs,  and  other  railway  ap- 
pliances  was  good.    Mining  machinery  was  another  leading 
feature  of  the  Belgian  exhibit.    A  noticeable  display  of  ma- 
chine tools,  engines,  steam-pumps,  hydraulic  presses,  beet- 
^ftii,  Haiot  &  sugar  machinery,  etc.,  was  made  by  Cad,  Halot,  &  Co.,  of 
Pnmps  and  ma- Brussels.    Machine  tools  were  quite  numerous  in  the  Bel- 

chme-tools. 

gian  section,  and  these  and  the  heavy  machinery  were 
Iron  wire  usually  excellent.  The  display  of  iron  wire,  especially  of 
gauges  below  No.  20,  was  large  and  creditable,  and  several 
machines  were  exhibited  which  make  wire  nails  and  tacks. 
But  the  Belgian  display  of  general  hardware,  fine  cutlery, 
small  castings,  edge  and  other  tools,  and  agricultural  ma- 
chinery was  neither  large  nor  impressive.  The  Belgian  iron 
and  steel  industries  appear  to  have  been  developed  most  in 
the  direction  of  rolling-mill  products  and  heavy  machinery. 
The  bar-iron  of  Belgium  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its 
Compressed  excellence.  There  were  creditable  displays  of  coke  and  com- 
pressed fuel.  The  latter  was  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
Belgian  exhibit,  and  its  manufacture  in  Belgium  is  so  ex- 
tensive as  to  have  justified  this  prominence.  Coal  mining 
in  Belgium  dates  from  the  twelfth  century. 

hiSo^*«ad*8taI  ^^^^  ^^^  *^^  Mstory  and  steUiatics. 

tiatics. 

The  Belgian  iron  industry  is  of  very  great  antiquity, 
dating  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  It 
appears  to  have  never  ceased  to  exist  from  that  time  until 
the  present.    At  first  the  most  primitive  processes  were 

Early  history,  employed,  and  afterwards  blast  furnaces  and  refinery  forges. 
There  was  a  charcoal  furnace  in  operation  at  Dames,  near 

Pttmacos.  Namur,  in  1340.  At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  leather 
bellows  were  in  use  for  driving  blast  furnaces  in  the  district 
of  Li^ge.    In  1560  Belgium  had  35  blast  furnaces  and  85 

Splitting raiu.  forgcs.  lu  1693  a  "splitting  milP'  is  mentioned.  Down  to 
1800  the  furnaces  were  octagonal  in  form  and  only  about  15 
feet  high ;  in  that  year  circular  furnaces  were  introduced  j 
they  were  built  25  feet  high,  and  the  remarkable  product  of 
three  tons  a  day  was  realized.  Charcoal  becoming  very 
scarce,  John  Cockerill  was  successful  in  1826  in  introducing 
the  use  of  coke  in  the  blast  furnace.    In  1830  the  coke  fur- 
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nace  in  Belgium  that  would  yield  2,000  tons  of  pig-iron  in      ^^^"^ 
a  year  was  doing  well.    The  puddling  of  iron  and  the  use 
of  grooved  rolls  were  introduced  into  Belgium  from  Great  ^*^^q^^; 
Britain  soon  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  restored  peace  to  S»«toy. 
Belgium  and  to  Europe,  the  first  puddling  furnace  in  the 
kingdom  having  been  erected  in  1821.    Belgian  iron-mas- 
ters have  not  been  slow  to  observe  and  to  utilize  the  im- 
provements of  other  countries.    In  1872  the  Danks  puddling  Dankapaddior. 
furnace  was  introduced  by  the  8oci^t6  Anonyme  of  Sclessin, 
and  about  the  same  time  Lauth's  three-high  plate  rolls  were    Lauth's  throe- 

bigh  roUa. 

adopted  by  the  Ougr^e  and  Esp^rance  companies. 

Steel  was  first  made  in  Belgium  in  1753,  but  its  manufac-  .^***^jg^^^; 
ture  was  never  largely  developed  until  1862,  when  the  first  ^Sry. 
Bessemer  steel  works  in  the  kingdom  were  established. 
Just  prior  to  that  event,  in  the  year  1860,  Belgium  produced 
only  3,172  tons  of  steel,  part  of  which  was  crucible  steel 
and  part  what  is  termed  German  steel.    A  year  ago  there 
were  but  three  Belgian  works  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  steel  by  casting :  The  Oockerill  Company,  with 8  Bessemer  ^ockeriu  com- 
converters;    Eossius,  Pastor,  &  Co.,  at  Angleur,  with  4  ^i^ii*. Pa«tor 
Bessemer  converters;  and  the  Sclessin  Company,  at  Tilleur,    sckaam  com. 
-with  a  Siemens-Martin  plant-    Since  then  the  Ponsard  fur-    Poisaxd    im-- 
nace  has  been  introduced  by  the  Socidt^  de  Thy-le-Chateau    society  of  Tby- 
for  the  production  of  steel  rails.    The  Ougrde  Company  is   "oagr©6    cow- 
also  erecting  a  gas  furnace,  with  the  view  of  making  steel  ^^^" 
by  the  open-hearth  process. 

The  statistics  of  the  Belgian  iron,  steel,  and  coal  Indus-  b^!S^^*^^*  j^o®^ 
tries  are  very  full  and  complete.  Thei-e  are  about  70  blast »te€ijamicoaiin- 
fumaces  in  the  kingdom,  56  being  the  largest  number  that 
were  ever  in  blast  in  one  year.  Only  26  were  in  blast  in 
1877,  a  fact  due  mainly  to  the  increasing  scarcity  of  native 
ore,  but  partly  to  foreign  competition,  and  partly  to  the  un- 
suitableness  of  domestic  ores  for  Bessemer  steel.  The  pig- 
iron  branch  of  the  Belgian  iron  trade  is  therefore  only 
moderately  prosperous.  The  production  of  pig-iron  in  re-  pig.tom. 
cent  years  has  been  as  follows :  1850, 144,452  metric  tons ; 
1860, 319,943  tons;  1870, 666,234  tons;  1872,  when  the  maxi- 
mum was  reached,  665,665  tons;  1876,  671,267  tons,  the  de- 
cline being  gradual  from  1872.  The  production  of  wrought 
iron,  bar-iron,  blooms,  plates,  iron  rails,  etc,  was  61,970 
metric  tons  in  1860;  200,696  tons  in  1860;  491,663  tons  in 
1870 ;  510,920  tons  in  1874,  when  the  maximum  was  reached ; 
and  416,714  tons  in  1876.  In  1877  and  1878  there  was  an 
improved  foreign  demand  for  the  products  of  Belgian  roll- 
ing mills,  and  production  was  slightly  increased.  In  1875 
Belgium  produced  20,440  metric  tons  of  chains,  cables,  an- 
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»»^'^-  chors,  nails,  etc.,  and  in  1876  the  production  of  castings  was 
^^^oduction  of  30^759  ijQng,  The  prodnction  of  steel  was  3,172  metric  tons 
in  1860;  9,663  tons  in  1870;  and  75,258  tons  in  1876.  Of 
the  production  in  1876,  71,758  tons  were  Bessemer  steel,  of 
which  65,000  tons  were  rolled  into  rails.  The  production  of 
Bessemer  bteel  exceeded  100,000  tons  in  1877.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1877-78  the  John  Cockerill  works  alone  produced 
83,000  tons  of  Bessemer  steel.  The  production  of  steel  in 
Belgium  is  steadily  increasing.  The  production  of  iron  ore 
has  rapidly  declined  from  1,018,231  metric  tons  in  1865  to 
269,206  tons  in  1876. 
o<»i-  The  production  of  coal  in  Belgium  steadily  increased  from 

3,929,962  metric  tons  in  1840  to  15,778,401  tons  in  1873, 
when  the  maximum  was  attained.  There  was  a  decline  in 
1874,  a  slight  recovery  in  1875,  and  a  decline  to  14,329,578 
tons  in  1876.  To  this  may  be  added  the  production  in  the 
^^Artifldai  min-  game  year  of  about  300,000  tons  of  artificial  mineral  fuel, 
or  briquets^  which  has  since  been  increased  to  about  500,000 
tons  annually, 
tajportaandex.  The  Belgian  imports  and  exports  of  iron  ore,  pig-iron, 
manufactured  iron,  and  steel  for  1878  were  as  follows :  Iron 
ore,  imports,  chiefly  from  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg, 
833,922  metric  tons;  exports,  chiefly  re-exports  to  France, 
239,728  tons.  Pig-iron,  imports,  chiefly  fi-om  England,  Ger- 
many, and  the  Grand  Duchy,  210,353  tons;  exports,  5,362 
Iron  fkikd  steeL tons.  Manufactured  iron,  imports,  8,575  tons;  exports, 
191,062  tons.  Nails  and  wrought-iron  sundries,  imports, 
3,409  tons;  exports,  26,444  tons.  Castings,  imports,  2,030 
tons;  exports,  10,509  tons.  Steel,  imports,  4,992  tons;  ex- 
ports, 36,816  tons.  These  figures  show  a  total  of  229,299 
tons  of  imports  and  270,193  tons  of  exports.  Belgium's  ex- 
ports of  machinery  are  large.  Of  the  exports  of  iron  and 
steel  in  1878  no  less  than  58,282  metric  tons  were  sent  to 
Great  Britain,  of  which  over  49,000  tons  were  merchant  iron 
and  the  remainder  was  nails,  rails,  etc.  The  Belgian  exports 
of  rails  have  greatly  declined  since  1874,  but  the  other  iron 
and  steel  exports  have  been  well  maintained. 
^^^^  The  imports  of  coal  and  coke  into  Belgium   in  1876 

amounted  to  832,296  tons,  Great  Britain  being  the  principal 
contributor,  and  Germany  supplying  a  large  part  of  the  re- 
mainder. The  exports  in  the  same  year  were  4,399,605  tons, 
almost  wholly  to  France. 

^""^T."^'  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Americans  do  not  usually  associate  the  Austrian  Empire 
with  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  on  a  large  scale,  and 
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yet  these  are  among  its  most  important  productions,  and  ^"®^y"^''' 
the  industries  devoted  to  them  have  an  honorable  rank  in '- 


comparison  with  like  industries  of  other  countries.    Austria    The       sixth 
(in  which  I  include  Hungary)  is  the  sixth  among  iron  and  St^f^^dSg 
steel  producing  countries,  and  she  occupies  no  mean  place  °°"^ 
as  a  manufacturer  of  machinery.     As  a  manufacturer  of 
textiles,  glass  ware,  and  other  light  products  of  skilled  in- 
dustry, as  a  manufacturer  of  beet-sugar,  and  as  the  liberal 
promoter  of  an  extensive  railway  system,  she  occupies  a 
X>osition  of  well-deserved  prominence.    With  internal  and 
external  peace,  and  perseverance  in  the  tolerant  and  con- 
ciliatory policy  which  now  oharateterizes  the  administration 
of  her  aflEairs,  Austria  may  be  exi)ected  to  become  within 
the  next  ten  years  one  of  the  very  first  among  industrial 
nations.    That  she  has  not  been  generally  recognized  in  our    Misoonoeption 
country  as  a  possible  future  rival  in  the  production  of  iron^ww-ofA^lSJ 
and  steel  is  mainly  due  to  our  lack  of  commercial  inter-  ^°^«*^- 
course  with  her  people,  but  partly,  also,  to  the  almost  total 
absence  of  Austrian  iron  and  steel  products  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Exhibition  in  1876.    When  it  was  held,  the  interest 
in  international  exhibitions  of  her  iron  and  steel  producers 
and  of  many  other  Austrian  manufacturers  appeared  to 
have  been  exhausted  by  their  splendid  contributions  to  the 
Vienna  Exposition  in  1873.    But  Austria  grandly  rallied  in   Lme  and  in- 
1878  from  her  lethargy  in  1876,  and  her  whole  display  at  ^' 

Paris  was  exceedingly  interesting,  her  iron  and  steel  ex- 
hibits being  especially  large  and  varied. 

Iron  and  steel  exhibits.  e^hoi^^  "^ 

The  principal  Austrian  exhibitors  of  iron  and  steel  and  of 
railway  material  at  Paris  were  the  Austvian  and  Hungarian    AaBtrian  and 
State  Railway  Companies,  closely  followed,  however,  by  Bauw!^  com- 
other  large  companies.    It  is  a  x>eculiarity  of  the  iron  and^a^zhibiton.' 
steel  and  coal  industries  of  the  empire  that  the  goverume:-t 
railroad  companies  are  extensively  engaged  in  their  develop- 
ment and  at  widely  separated  localities ;  and  it  is  also  a 
X)ecnliarity  of  these  industries  that  the  companies  which 
were  organized  expressly  and  solely  to  engage  in  their  de- 
velopment have  their  enterprises  as  greatly  scattered  as  swwewd  enter. 
those  of  the  railroad  companies.   These  results  have  largely 
grown  out  of  a  spirit  of  speculation  which  was  rife  in  Aus- 
tria a  few  years  ago,  many  of  the  speculations  proving  to^JJ^^^J^ 
be  disastrous.    The  financial  stringency  which  occurred  in  ^^mngenoy  of 
Austria  early  in  1873  was  the  beginning  of  the  period  of 
world-wide  depression,  the  end  of  which  we  have  not  yet 
seen.    Large  stock  companies  were  organized  to  absorb  and 
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^^^*Sby"^'  ^P^rat©  various  consolidated  small  eDterprises.  Most  of 
— Organisation  ^^^^  inflated  Organizations  still  remain  in  existence,  but 
jj^n^^l^jjj  their  stock  has  greatly  contracted  in  value.  They  have 
•©»•  served  a  useful  purpose  in  stimulating  the  development  of 

Austrian  mineral  resources,  and  in  relieving  the  empire  of 
dependence  upon  other  countries  for  iron  and  steel  and 
things  made  from  them, 
hiwt^kon  wfd     ^^^  exhibit  of  iron  and  steel  and  their  products  which  was 
stoeL  made  by  Austria  embraced  the  same  classes  of  heavy  articles 

that  were  exhibited  by  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Belgium : 
rodnoti^  ^^"^ Pig-iron  of  various  grades;  iron  and  steel  rails;  Bessemer 
and  Siemens-Martin  steel ;  spiegeleisen ;  crucible,  puddled, 
and  cemented  steel;  rolled  iron  for  building  purposes ;  plates 
and  sheets ;  axles  and  tires ;  locomotives  and  other  railway 
requisites;  chilled  car-wheels;  tubes  and  pipes;  iron  per- 
manent way  for  railroads ;  a  general  assortment  of  heavy 
and  light  machinery,  etc.,  etc.    Joined  to  these  were  sam- 
FneUand  oren.  pj^  Qf  fu^jg  ^ud  irou  orcs.    Much  of  the  pig-irou  was  made 
with  charcoal,  and  was  excellent  in  quality,  being  specially 
Locomotives,    adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  steel.    The  locomotives  were 
among  the  finest  in  the  Exposition.    About  1840,  when  Aus- 
Amori^mod^^  ^^^  bcgau  to  build  railroads,  she  adopted  the  American  loco- 
motive as  a  model,  and  the  Austrian  locomotives  of  to-day 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  United  States.    Railroad 
Ganz  &  Co.      crossiugs  of  chillcd  iron  were  exhibited  by  Ganz  &  Co.,  of 
Buda-Pesth,  who  also  exhibited  a  fine  collection  of  chilled 
wheeu."'^^  *^'  car-wheels  of  American  style,  one  of  which  had  run  329,400 
miles  and  another  380,000  miles.    It  is  stated  that  chilled 
car- wheels  have  been  used  on  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  Rail- 
way, in  Northern  Austria,  since  1855,  and  have  ever  since 
increased  in  number,  so  that  now,  with  10,000  freight  cars, 
23,140  such  wheels  (21,696  from  Ganz  &  Co.  and  1,444  from 
ByvSSrksf  ^"*'  Count  Audrassy's  works  at  Dernoe)  are  in  use.    Projectiles 
made  of  chilled  cast  iron  were  also  exhibited  by  Ganz  &  Co. 
Permaaentway.  rp^^  gtylcs  of  irou  permanent  way  were  exhibited,  several 
systems  of  which  have  been  introduced  upon  Austrian  and 
Sugar  maohin.  Hungarian  railroads.    Of  sugar- making  machinery  there 
was  a  large  display,  but  of  agricultural  machinery  and  im- 
plements the  display  was  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  France, 
Great  Britain,  or  the  United  States.    The  exhibit  of  wood- 
working machinery  was  small.    Stationary   and  portable 
steam  engines,  engines  wcrc  uumcrous  in  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  sec- 
i^^Sa^SateT  ^^^^^-    Boilers  made  of  Bessemer-steel  plates  were  exhibited 
by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  Eailway  Company,  and  good 
boiler  plates  of  Bessemer  steel  were  exhibited  by  the  Hun- 
Armor-plate*,  gariau  State  Railway  Company.    Steel  armor-plates  were 
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exhibited  by  J.  Braun^s  Sohne,  of  Schondorf.    The  exhibit 
of  wire,  wire  rope,  and  wire  work  of  all  kinds  was  very  ex-    ^j^^^^ 
tensive.    Austria  vies  with  Westphalia  in  the  manufacture  "»p^ 
of  products  of  this  class.    Car  and  carriage  springs  were    spring*, 
shown  in  profusion,  as  were  railway  appliances  generally.    A 
locomotive  fire-box,   made  of  Siemens-Martin  steel,  with 
arched  and  corrugated  sides  and  top,  was  a  prominent  ob- 
ject. 

Took.  Tools. 


Franz  Wertheim  &  Co.  and  John  Weiss  &  Sous  exhibited 
fine  collections  of  bench  tools.  The  former  firm  also  ex- 
hibited fire  and  burglar  proof  safes.  Miners'  tools  were 
exhibited  by  Mahler  &  Eschenbacher.  J.  Braun's  Sohne 
exhibited  files.  The  Eiseu  and  Stahlgewerkschaft,  of  Eibis- 
wald,  exhibited  a  number  of  circular  and  band-saws.  The 
display  of  cutlery  was  meager,  and  very  inferior  to  that 
made  by  Austria  at  Vienna.  Like  Belgium,  the  Austrian 
display  of  iron  and  steel  and  their  products  at  Paris  was 
notably  rich  in  heavy  articles  and  heavy  machinery.  It  was 
not  seriously  deficient  in  small  wares,  the  manufacture  of 
which  requires  delicate  manipulation  or  the  application  of 
delicate  machinery,  but  they  did  not  form  one  of  its  promi- 
nent features. 

Distribution  of  the  iron  industry. 


Bench  tools. 


Safes. 
Miners' toolB. 


Files. 
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Maohineiy. 


Distribution  of 
the  iron  indostry 
in  Anstrift-Hon- 


The  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  Austrian  Empire 
is  distributed  over  a  large  part  of  its  territory,  which  may 
be  divided  into  three  grand  divisions.  The  most  prominent 
of  these  is  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  empire,  and 
embraces  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  the  remaining  provinces  of 
the  Austrian  Alps.  This  district  is  remarkably  rich  in  iron 
ores  of  superior  quality,  principally  spathic,  this  variety 
being  practically  free  from  impurities,  and  well  adapted  to 
the  production  of  steel,  in  which  it  is  now  largely  employed. 
The  spathic  ores  of  Austria  and  Hungary  have  long  been  Spathic  ores, 
celebrated  as  among  the  best  steel-producing  ores  in  the 
world.  In  Styria  and  Carinthia  are  situated  the  two  famous 
iron  mountains,  Erzbergaud  Htittenberg,  which  were  worked  f^^^^^ 
by  the  Bomans  and  by  the  Celts  two  thousand  years  ago.  ^^  H«ttenberg 
In  late  years  the  Erzberg  has  yielded  175,000  tons  of  iron 
ore  annually.  Iron  has  been  made  in  these  Alpine  provinces 
in  furnaces  of  various  forms  of  construction  since  the  eighth 
century.  Until  the  present  century  charcoal  was  the  only 
fuel  that  was  used,  both  in  the  furnaces  and  in  refinery  ^^«*^ 
forges,  but  now  wood,  brown  coal  or  lignite,  and  coke  are 
also  used.    Lignite  of  excellent  quality  is  found  in  Styria, 


used  for- 
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Llffnito. 


PMt. 


Coal. 


^^nrnoA^'  and  it  is  nsed  with  satisfactory  results  iu  blast  ftimaces  and 
-puddling  ftimaces.  Extensive  deposits  of  lignite,  which 
have  not  yet  been  developed,  are  found  on  the  line  of  the 
railroad  from  Vienna  to  Trieste.  Peat  is  also  largely  used 
in  Styrian  puddling  furnaces,  partly  in  the  ordinary  way 
and  partly  in  connection  with  Siemens  regenerative  ftimaoes. 
True  bituminous  and  anthracite  coals  are  found  in  the  Al- 
pine provinces,  but  not  iu  appreciable  quantities. 

ofUiewn^SSf*"     -^-^^  ^^^^  ™^^*  important  division  is  in  the  northwestern 

Bohemia,  etc.  part  of  the  empire,  and  embraces  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and 

AnoiAjit  iron- Austrian  Silcsia.    Iron  was  made  in  Bohemia  long  before 

^^'  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.    In  some  portions  of 

this  district  there  is  good  coal  in  large  quantities,  which 
makes  an  excellent  coke  for  blast-furnaces,  but  in  others 
coal  is  scarce  or  impure,  and  lignite  and  wood  are  used. 
Lignite  is  abundant,  and  of  good  quality.    Bohemia  pro- 

Coaiaodiignito.  duccs  morc  than  one-half  of  all  the  coal  and  lignite  mined 
Iron  ores.  in  the  empire.  The  iron  oi-es  of  this  division  are  not  gen- 
erally so  pure  as  those  of  the  Alpine  provinces,  but  included 
in  them  are  some  rich  deposits  of  magnetic,  specular, 
spathic,  and  red  and  brown  hematites.  Many  of  the  ores 
are  manganiferous.  Much  of  the  iron  of  this  district  is 
well  adapted  to  foundry  purposes,  and  it  has  been  custom- 
ary to  make  large  and  small  castings  direct  from  the  blast 
furnace.  Cupola  foundries,  some  with  hot-blast,  are,  how- 
ever, common,  and  usually  well  employed.  Until  quite  re- 
cently charcoal  has  been  the  only  fuel  used  in  this  district, 
and  it  is  still  largely  consumed  in  blast-famaces  and  in  a 
few  blomaries  or  refinery  forges.  Blomaries  were  only  a 
few  years  ago  very  numerous  in  this  district,  Bohemia  alone 
having  110  in  1865,  which  converted  into  wrought-iron  a 
large  part  of  the  product  of  28  blast-furnaces;  now,  how- 
Pnddiing  ftir-evcr,  puddliug  furnaces  are  numerous,  in  1871  there  being 
116  in  Bohemia  and  70  in  Moravia  and  Silesia. 

The  third  division  into  which  the  Austrian  iron  industry 
is  territorially  divided  embraces  the  extensive  provinces 

^^^^^^»«»*M»  lying  wholly  or  in  part  in  the  Carpathian  mountains — Hun- 

gion.  gary,  Galicia,  Buckowina,  Transylvania,  and  others.    This 

division,  like  the  one  last  named,  has  a  variety  of  ores,  a 
large  proportion  of  them  being  of  good  quality.  The  de- 
velopment of  large  deposits  which  are  known  to  exist  in 
OaJicia  and  elsewhere  has  scarcely  been  commenced,  while 
Primitive  fur-othcrs  havc  bceu  worked  for  centuries.    The  primitive  wolf 

MjesM^m  era  £^j.jjg^j^  ^j^^  g^  ^  -^e  fouud  iu  usc  iu  this  district,  as  well  as 
bloomaries;  but  charcoal  and  coke  furnaces,  rolling-mills, 
and  yet  more  modem  processes  are  numerous.    Charcoal  is 
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the  principal  fuel  used  in  the  hlast  furnaces.    Coal  is  scarce,  -^^^^y,^^* 

but  lignite  is  abundant.  

The  first  puddling  furnace  in  Austria  was  built  at  Witko-  and^iK^^WMS 
witz,  in  Moravia,  in  1826,  and  at  the  same  place  the  first  g™*^  ^  ^^^ 
coke  blast-furnace  in  the  empire  was  built  in  1838.    From 
these  two  events  may  be  dated  the  beginning  of  the  mod- 
em iron  industry  of  Austria.    The  first  coke  furnace  in  the 
Alpine  provinces  was  erected  at  Prewald,  in  Garinthia,  in 
1870;  the  first  puddling  furnace  in  Oarinthia  was  erected 
in  1828.    Glerman  steel  made  in  Styria  and  Garinthia  was  c^^S^Sn  sS^ 
celebrated  for  its  excellence  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  an- 
nual production  was  about  15,000  tons,  a  part  of  which 
found  its  way  to  American  markets.    These  provinces  have 
also,  for  many  years,  made  crucible  steel  of  excellent  qual-    cruciWe  steel 
ity.    Puddled  steel  has  been  made  in  Austria  since  1835,    Puddled  steel 
but  in  large  quantities  only  since  1852.    It  was  at  one  time 
largely  used  for  rails.    It  is  still  made  in  small  quantities. 
The  first  Bessemer  steel  works  in  Austria  were  commenced   Bessemersteei 
at  Turrach,  in  Upper  Styria,  in  1862;  there  are  now  13 
works  in  the  empire,  with  32  converters.    These  works  are 
located  in  various  provinces,  but  principally  in  Styria.    At 
most  of  the  works  the  pig-iron  is  run  direct  from  the  blast 
furnace  into  the  converter.    At  the  works  at  Beschicza,  in 
Hungary,  there  are  three  converters,  each  of  9  tons  capa- 
city ;  the  annual  production  of  the  works  is,  however,  only 
about  9,000  tons.     Spiegeleisen  is  manufactured  at  sev-    spiegeieisen. 
eral  places  in  Austria;  ferro-manganese  is  also  manufact-   Feno  •  manga. 
Tired  in  blast-furnaces  in  the  province  of  Carniola,  and  prob- 
ably elsewhere.    Siemens  furnaces  have  been  used  in  Aus-    Siemens    fur- 
taria  since  1858,  when  they  were  introduced  at  Kapfenberg 
in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  cast  steel.    In  1867 
the  Siemens-Martin  process  was  introduced  at  the  same  ^Siemens .  Mar- 

'^  tinprooess. 

place,  but  the  manufacture  of  steel  by  this  process  has  never 
been  greatly  extended  in  Austria,  the  earlier  processes  and 
the  Bessemer  process  being  in  greater  favor.    The  manu- 
facture of  tin-plate  has  been  thoroughly  established  at  sev-    Tin-piate. 
eral  places. 

As  has  already  been  intimated,  there  are  many  strong 
companies  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  in 
Austria  and  Hungary,  and  their  enterprises  have  been  pro- 
jected on  a  scale  worthy  of  more  prominent  iron  and  steel 
making  countries. 

Iron  and  steel  statistics.  iron  and  steel 

statistios. 

The  whole  number  of  blast-furnaces  in  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire in  1876  was  279,  of  which  166  were  in  blast  and  113 
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wore  out  of  blast.    The  production  of  pig-iron  and  castings 
Iron  Md^BteS^™  the  Wost  fumace  in  1840  was  144,352  metric  tons;  in 
■tatistics.  1850  it  was  223,046  tons;  in  1860  it  was  348,798  tons;  in 

1870  it  was  452,244  tons;  in  1873,  when  the  maximum  was 
attained,  it  was  594,980  tons;  in  1876  it  was  450,933  tons. 
These  figures  sliow  a  more  gradual  increase  in  the  produc- 
tion of  pig-iron  than  has  been  the  experience  of  some  other 
countries,  and  they  also  show  a  smaller  proportionate  de- 
crease in  production  sincetheculminating  point  was  reached 
in  1873.  The  present  blast-furnace  practice  of  Austria  and 
Hungary  is  perhaps  jiresented  in  its  most  favorable  aspect 
in  the  record  made  in  1873  by  two  Buttgenbach  coke-fur- 
Btaet^n^naces  erected  by  the  Innerberger  Company  at  Schwechat, 
ger  Company,  near  Vienna.  They  are  each  60  feet  high,  18  feet  diameter 
at  the  boshes,  12  feet  diameter  at  the  top,  and  7  feet  across 
the  hearth.  There  are  two  blowing  engines,  each  of  360 
horse-power.  In  1873  each  furnace  made  50  tons  of  pig-iron 
daily  flx)m  112^  tons  of  Styrian  spathic  ore,  7J  to  12 J  tons 
of  limestone,  and  62^  tons  of  coke. 
BftiimiiiB.  At  the  close  of  1877  there  were  17  rail-mills  in  the  empire 

The  course  of  the  rail  manufacture  since  1870  is  seen  in  the 
following  table : 


Statistics  of 
DAmtfiMStnre. 

rail 

Tear. 

Iron  rails. 

Steel  rails. 

Total. 

lg70    

MetrUtont. 

80.790 
90,463 
80.656 
80,742 
64,797 
40,156 
22,810 
18, 645 

Metric  tmi8. 
17,307 
23,199 
38.009 
60.327 
57,169 
61,345 
64,491 
79,066 

Metric  tons. 
107,097 

1871  

113.062 

1872 

124,665 

1873 



131,060 

1874 

111,960 

1876    .  .  . 

101,500 

1876 

1877 

87, 310 
97. 710 

These  figures  indicate  the  same  tendency  to  substitute 
Steel  rails.  gtecl  rails  for  iron  rails  that  is  observable  in  other  countries. 
The  growth  of  the  Bessemer  steel  industry  in  Austria  has, 
however,  been  very  slow.  In  1864,  when  the  first  works 
went  into  operation,  the  production  was  306  metric  tons; 
six  years  later,  in  1870,  it  amounted  to  only  20,722  tons, 
with  6  works  in  operation  ;  in  1874  it  reachexl  96,958  tons, 
with  9  works  m  operation  Since  that  year  the  production 
has  twice  fallen  slightly  below  90,000  tons  5  but  in  1877  there 
was  an  increase  to  97,470  tons,  with  13  works  and  32  con 
verters  in  existence,  and  11  works  and  28  converters  in 
Bessemer  prac  operation.  The  exceedingly  small  output  of  so  many  works 
and  converters  is  in  part  accounted  for  by  the  small  size  of 
the  converters,  which  are  generally  of  from  2J  to  3  tons 
capacity. 
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The    production  of  iron  ore  iu  the  Austrian  Empire  ^"®^^J^;"^" 

amounted  to  573,079  metric  tons  in  1851,  and  in  1873  it 

amounted  to  1,588,256  tons,  the  increase  in  the  mean  time 
being  gradual.    From  1873  to  1876  there  was  a  steady  de-    iron  oro  out- 
cline  in  production,  the  figures  for  the  latter  year  being  ^°' 
902,421  tons. 

The  production  of  coal  in  Austria  and  Hungary,  the  min  CoaL 
ing  of  which  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
amounted  to  only  94,607  metric  tons  in  1819,  and  to  only 
944,323  tons  in  1850.  In  1855  there  was  an  incre^tse  to 
2,101,050  tons;  in  1865  to  5,069,303  tons;  in  1870  to 
8,355,944  tons ;  and  in  1876,  when  the  maximum  was  reached, 
to  13,362,586  tons,  of  w^hich  5,564,331  tons  were  pit  coal  and 
7,798,255  tons  were  lignite. 

The  imi)orts  of  iron  and  steel  into  the  Austrian  Empire  import  of  iron 
have  undergone  as  great  a  change  in  late  years  as  have 
similar  imports  into  our  own  country  since  1873.  From  1866 
to  1872  the  imports  of  pig  and  scrap  iron  increased  from 
131,351  metric  tons  to  219,078  tons,  but  in  1876  the  imports 
were  only  38,057  tons  From  1868  to  1870  the  imports  of 
rails  rose  from  54,218  tons  to  116,813  tans,  but  have  since 
steadily  fallen  to  805  tons  in  1876.  The  imports  of  bar-iron 
have  fallen  from  27,880  tons  in  1872  to  1,458  tons  in  1876. 
The  imports  of  hardware  and  machinery  have  fallen  from 
64,551  tons  in  1872  to  20,363  toas  in  1876.  The  imports  of 
steel  have  fallen  trom  1,127  tons  in  1871  to  880  tons  in  1876. 

The  exports  of  iron  and  steel  from  Austria  have  increased  Exporta. 
in  recent  years  until  in  many  particulars  they  now  exceed 
the  imports.  In  1875  the  exports  of  rails  amounti^d  to 
10,774  metric  tons,  but  fell  in  1876  to  4,325  tons.  In  1875 
the  exports  of  pig  and  scrap  iron  reached  to  10,727  tons, 
but  fell  iu  1876  to  7,317  tons.  The  exports  of  bar-iron 
amounted  to  7,056  tons  in  1875,  and  to  8,304  tons  in  1876. 
The  exports  of  hardware  and  machinery  reached  to  26,886 
tons  in  1874,  but  fell  to  19,926  tons  in  1876.  The  exports 
of  stfcl  of  all  descriptions  have  not  greatly  varied  from 
4,000  tons  annually  from  1866  to  1876. 

The  imports  of  iron  ore  have  always  been  inconsiderable,  imports  of  ore. 
the  largest  quantity  having  been  reached  in  1872,  when 
15,675  metric  tons  were  imported,  since  which  year  there 
has  been  a  steady  decline  to  2,429  tons  in  1876.  The  exports 
of  iron  ore  appear  to  have  been  highest  in  1875,  when  the 
quantity  amounted  to  52,817  tons ;  in  1876  there  were  38,159 
tons  sent  out  of  the  country. 

Since  1865  the  imports  and  exports  of  coal  into  and  out    imports    ami 

-..,,,  ,.,  .  ,  ,      exportsofcoaL 

of  Austna  have  both  grown  steadily,  owing  mainly  to  the 
4  p  R ^VOL  3 
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^^"oart"^'  completion  of  railwaj'  communicatioiis  with  neighboring 

countries,  but  the  exports  have  increased  the  most.    In  that 

Cojj^  imports  year  the  imports  were  366,488  metric  tons,  and  the  exports 

were  385,662  tons.    In  1876  the  imports  were  1,674,675  tons, 

and  the  exports  were  2,734,862  tons. 


and  exports. 


The  foregoing  statistics  and  other  references  appear  to 
establish  conclusively  the  fiact  that  Austria  is  possessed  of 
AbUityof  Aus-  sufficient  resources  to  enable  her  to  supply  her  own  iron  and 
o^*waSff^^*'^  steel  wants,  and  the  further  fact  that  she  is  now  supplying 
them.  Becent  information  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
government  of  the  empire  will  pursue  a  revenue  policy  that 
will  tend  at  least  to  confirm  Austrian  iron  and  steel  manu- 
facturers in  the  possession  of  the  home  market 

HUBblA.  RUSSIA. 


The  seventh  in  Russiarauks  86  vcuth  amoug  iron-producing  countries,  and 
ISdng^  *™  cowo".  h®r  exhibit  of  iron  and  steel  products  at  Paris  was  worthy 
tries.  Qf  Ij^,.  rank.    Although  the  iron  industry  of  Russia  is  not 

of  recent  origin,  having  existed  long  before  the  days  of 
Peter  the  Great,  two  centuries  ago,  it  has  not  been  charac- 
terized by  a  progressive  spirit  nor  by  notable  activity  until 
Enconragemcnt  withiu  tho  past  fcw  years.    The  present  Emperor,  xVlexan- 
by  Alexander  II.  ^^j.  jj^  ^xQ^  givcu  to  it  greater  encouragement  and  a  greater 
impetus  than  any  one  of  his  predecessors.    This  he  has  done 
by  a  variety  of  measures,  including  a  protective  tarifif,  boun- 
ties to  special  manufactures,  and  the  extension  of  railroad 
communications.    It  will  be  a  long  time,  however,  before  all 
the  widely-separated  parts  of  his  vast  empire  will  be  joined 
together  with  iron  bands,  as  the  United  States  is  now  joined, 
and  in  the  mean  time  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  Russia, 
wise  as  her  ruler  is,  and  enterprising  as  her  ruling  classes 
are,  will  be  able  to  fully  utilize  her  scattered  mineral  re- 
Abundance  of  sources.    She  is  not  wanting  in  iron  ore  nor  in  fuel  to  smelt 
ore  and  faoi.      j^  ^^^  ^  refine  the  iron  obtaincil  from  it ;  but  she  is  largely 
Lack  of  trans.  Wanting,  bccausc  of  the  vastness  of  her  territory,  in  the 
tportat  on.         meaus  ue<5e8sary  to  bring  the  fuel  to  the  ore  and  the  iron  to 
a  market.    It  is,  therefore,  all  the  more  to  her  credit  that 
she  has  made  even  limited  progress  in  the  development  of 
her  iron  resources,  and  that  her  iron  and  steel  makers  were 
enabled  to  mak^  the  fine  display  they  did  at  Paris.    The 
Russian  iron  and  steel  exhibit  was  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  most  interesting  in  the  Exposition.    It  was  mainly  com- 
•cbarcooi  iron,  po^^d  of  articlcs  which  charcoal  and  not  mineral  fuel  had 
produced,  a  fact  suggestive  of  immense  jKwssibilities,  for  if 
such  progress  could  be  made  with  a  ftiel  which  has  never 
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yet  fully  developed  the  iron  resources  of  a  single  country,       uubbu. 

not  even  excepting  Sweden,  what  may  not  be  i)ossib1e  when 

her  extensive  deposits  of  mineral  fuel  come  generally  into 

use  as  an  addition  to  the  vast  quantities  of  charcoal  which    Prospective  de- 

the  boundless  Russian  forests  are  yet  capable  of  supplying  ^^°^™*'° 

when  they  shall  be  i)enetrated  by  Russian  railroads! 

Iron  and  steel  exhibits.  iron  and  steel 

cxhibira. 

The  principal  exhibitor  in  the  iron  and  steel  department 
of  the  Russian  section  was  Prince  Demidoflf,  whose  exten-    Prince   Demi- 

dofll 

sive  works  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  where  he  owns  a  million 
and  a  half  acres  of  forests  and  mineral  lands,  have  long 
been  noted.    He  is  a  large  manufacturer  of  pig-iron,  finished 
iron,  and  Bessemer  and  other  steel.    The  Russian  Govern- 
ment works  and  several  private  companies  were  also  well 
represented.    The  entire  exhibit  embraced  samples  of  mag-    Admirable  ox- 
netic  and  other  iron  ores  of  extraordinary  richness  and  and  ^  mSufoSl 
purity  5  fine  samples  of  charcoal  pig-iron ;  and  a  full  assort-  steci!  ^   ™"  ^* 
ment  of  bar-iron,  sheet-iron,  plates,  rods,  iron  wire,  axles,  tires, 
car- wheels,  iron  and  steel  rails,  Bessemer  and  Siemens-Mar- 
tin steel,  crucible  and  puddled  steel,  projectiles,  swords, 
chains,  etc    Prince  Demidoflf  showed  Bessemer-steel  boiler   Rails  •     anrf 
plates  of  excellent  quality;  also  Bessemer-steel  rails  45  feet  merMw? siemSt 
long,  and  another  steel  rail  50  feet  long,  which  had  been 
twisted  cold;  also  plates  and  rods  of  Siemens-Martin  steel, 
some  of  which  had  been  bent  and  broken  to  show  their 
quality';  also  a  disk  o    the  same  kind  of  steel,  5  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  7  feet  5  inches  in  diameter.    The  same  exhibitor 
also  showed  a  variety  of  steel  tools,  scythes,  swords,  etc. 

Several  kinds  of  steel,  all  of  excellent  quality,  were  shown 
by  several  exhibitors,  with  fine  effect.    The  Imperial  Tech-    iinpeiini  ivcu- 

"^  '  ^  nieal    School    of 

nical  School  of  Moscow  made  a  good  display  of  tools,  as  Moscow. 
did  also  a  few  other  exhibitors. 

The  display  of  cutlery  was  not  large,  but  it  was  remark-  chitury. 
ably  good,  and  indicated  not  only  the  possession  by  Russia 
of  the  best  of  steel,  but  the  possession  also  of  the  best  of 
skill  in  its  manipulation.  The  knives,  forks,  scissors,  and 
swords  exhibited  were  not  surpassed  in  excellence  by  any 
similar  display. 

Hackman  &  Co.,  a  Finnish  firm  of  Wiborg,  were  promi- Haokman  &  co. 
nent  among  the  Russian  cutlery  exhibitors.    In  their  works 
they  employ  90  men. 

In  machine  and  other  castings  the  Russian  section  was   casting* 
not  far  behind  the  best  of  its  competitors,  but  in  hea.vy  ma- 
chinery, agricultural  implements,  and  railroad  appliances  it 
was  deficient  in  extent  and  variety.    The  Industrial  Society 
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BU86IA.       of  Varsovie  exhibited  a  collection  of  car  coupliugs,  car 

springs,  and  wrought-iron  car  wheels.    A  few  steam-engines 

of  creditable  workmanship  were  exhibited,  as  were  detached 

parts  of  engines,  well  made  and  exqaisitel^v  polished.    Much 

E:^itof  In-  of  the  engine  work  was  produced  by  the  pupils  at  the  In- 

and  Schools.       dustrial  Schools  of  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg. 

LUpop,  Rao,  sc     Mcssrs.  Lilpop,  Ran,  &  Loewenstein,  of  Varsovie,  exhib- 

Loowenstein.  r-   x  7  7  7  7 

Bee^8uga^  mo-ited  bect-sugar  machinery. 

Coal.  Specimens  of  the  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal  ot  Rus- 

sia were  exhibited,  the  former  of  various  qualities,  and  the 
latter  said  to  analyze  90  per  cent,  of  carbon. 

indiuJtri^^  **^^  -'^^^  ^^^  *^^^^  tmi«£«frtc«. 

The  iron  and  steel  industries  of  Russia  may  be  said  to 
have  the  whole  empire  for  their  home,  for  they  are  fouud  in 
Resions  of  many  parts  of  it — ^in  the  Ural  Mountains  in  the  east,  in  the 
^  ^    '  Donetz  Mountains  in  the  south,  in  the  vicinity  of  Moscow 

in  the  center,  in  Poland  and  neighboring  territory  in  the 
west,  and  in  Olonetz  and  Finland  and  at  St.  Petersbuig  in 
the  north.  The  Ural  Mountains  produce  more  than  half  of 
the  pig-iron  annually  made  in  Russia,  and  a  large  part  of 
the  finished  products.  At  and  near  St.  Petersburg  is  dis- 
played the  greatest  localized  activity  in  the  production  of 
rails,  plates,  steel,  and  some  other  finished  products.  Bes- 
BeMrmer  scmcr  stccl  is  uow  made  successfully  at  three  or  four  estab- 

anu   oi>eii-hearth , .  ,  ....  .  ,  ,  ,.-..  ,. 

steel.  bshments  m  the  empire,  and  open-hearth  steel  is  made  at 

many  places  in  Siemens-Martin  and  Pernot  furnaces.    Cru- 

diSi"imd  chrome  ^^^^^  ^^^  piuldlcd  Steel  of  good  quality  have  long  been  made. 

steel.  Chrome  steel,  from  native  ores,  is  made  at  the  Obouchoff 

Steel  Works,  near  St.  Petersburg.  Siemens  regenerative 
spiegcieisen.  fumaccs  are  common.  Spiegeleisen  is  successfully  made  in 
Finland  and  in  the  Ural  Mountains.  Russian  ores  are  of 
various  qualities,  magnetic,  specular,  brown  and  red  hema* 
tites,  etc.  Some  ores  are  taken  from  the  bottom  of  bogs 
and  lakes,  and  they  are  found  in  quantities  which  are  prac- 

quaiit?**  ^^^^  tically  inexhaustible.  No  other  country  in  Europe  is  better 
supplied  with  good  ores  than  Russia,  not  eveii  Sweden  and 
Mafjneticorc.  Spain.  The  magnetic  mountain  of  Blagodat,  in  the  Ural 
Mountains,  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  remarkable  iron- 
ore  deposits  in  the  world.    It  has  been  worked  for  140  years. 

K^rSmT**'^^  o*"  At  Kolpino,  near  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  railroad  leading 
to  Moscow,  extensive  works  have  recently  been  erected  for 
the  manufacture  of  boiler  and  ship  plates,  armor  plates, 
beams,  angles,  bars,  and  other  iron  for  use  in  the  govern- 
ment ship-yards  and  in  the  construction  of  government 
buildings. 
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At  Alexandrov8ky,.near  St.  Petersburg,  are  situated  the       nvaBiA. 


Obouchoff  Steel  Works,  at  which  heavy  steel  guns  are  manu-  ^yorka^^**^^^*^*"^ 
factured  from  crucible  cast  steel.  Ingots  of  steel  weighing 
40  tons  and  upwards  have  been  cast  at  these  works,  each 
40-ton  ingot  requiring  the  use  of  1,200  crucibles.  An  80-ton 
gun  was  made  here  a  few  years  ago,  the  ingot  for  the  breech- 
block of  which  weighed  nearly  50  tons,  and  was  hammered 
into  shape  under  a  50-ton  hammer.  Most  of  the  crucibles 
are  heated  with  imported  coke,  but  Siemens  gas  furnaces 
supply  heat  to  others.  A  Bessemer  converter,  of  5  tons 
capacity,  has  been  in  use  for  several  years.    These  works  ,  I'lant  ami  pro. 

unctions. 

make  weldless  tires,  wheels,  axles,  shafts,  boiler  plates,  etc., 
for  Russian  railroads,  all  of  Bessemer  or  open-hearth  steel. 
They  were  established  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  now 
employ  2,600  men.  2,500  workmen. 

Near  St  Petersburg  is  the  largest  rail-making  establish- 
ment in  Eussia,  the  Poutiloff  Works,  which  produces  anuu-  Poutuoff  raii- 
ally  about  16,000  tons  of  rails  and  4,000  tons  of  steel  tires 
and  other  finished  products.  At  these  works  Bessemer 
converters  have  been  in  use  for  several  years  and  a  large 
Siemens  steel  plant  has  been  erected.  There  are  connected  ^^°^- 
with  tuese  works  four  charcoal-furnaces  and  a  rolling-mill 
in  Finland. 

On  the  Neva,  live  miles  from  St.  Petersburg,  is  a  large 
plate  and  merchant  bar-mill  and  a  ship- building  yard,  owned 
by  the  Russian  Engineering  and  Mining  Company,  with  a  ca pi-  n^^ri^^d^S- 
tal  of  about  $5,000,000.    This  company  built  the  "  Grand  SS  company. 

.'         '  .  ,.,  Iron  works  and 

AdmiraP  a  few  years  ago,  the  engines  for  which  were  sup- »iiip-.vawL 
plie<l  by  a  St.  Petersburg  firm.    The  aimor  plates  for  the 
Bossian  imperial  frigate,  the  "Duke  of  Edinburgh,"  were, 
however,  made  at  the  Motala  Works,  in  Sweden. 

At  Briansk,  on  the  Orel-Witebsl;  Railway,  a  large  mill    R^ii-mmofBri- 
for  re-rolling  iron  rails,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  iron 
bridge  work,  was  started  in  June,  1874. 

The  Imperial  Gun  Foundry  at  Perm,  in  the  Ural  Mount     imporini  Gun 

'^  •  '  Foundry  at  Perm. 

ains,  is  an  extensive  establishment,  which  has  long  been 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cannon  and  projectiles, 
musket  barrels,  and  other  warlike  material.  It  has  recently 
been  greatly  enlarged.  Steel  has  long  been  manufactured 
here  in  crucibles,  and  a  Pemot  furnace  is  now  in  use. 
At  Kama  the  Jjeff's  Arms  Factory  is  employed  in  the   Jjcff ArmsFac. 

t  X      «/  tory  at  Kama. 

manufacture  of  needle-guns,  and  crucible-steel  is  here  made 
with  Siemens  gas-furnaces,  charcoal  being  used  as  fuel. 
At  the  Nijni-Salda  Iron  Works  of  Prince  Demidoli*  a  very  J^y?isai<iairou 

•■   Works  of  Prince 

complete  Bessemer  plant  was  added  in  1875.    The  con- oemidoff. 
verters  are  of  5  tons  capacity,  and  the  metal  is  run  into 
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UII66IA.       them  direct  from  blast-fomaces  specially  constnicted  for 

this  purpose.  A  new  rolling  mill,  with  a  350  horse-i)Ower 
steam-engine,  has  been  added  to  the  one  previously  in  use. 
The  machinery  for  these  improvements  was  largely  manu- 
Nini-Tagiiii.  factuFcd  at  Nijui-Taguil,  where  some  of  Prince  Demidoff's 
works  are  located,  and  where  a  Siemens-Martin  plant  has 
recently  been  erected,  with  a  capacity  of  32  tons  of  steel 
4lailv.    Spiegeli-isen  is  made  at  Taguil. 

Now  Russia  Co.  Thc  Now  Russia  Company,  founded  by  Mr.  John  Hughes, 
owns  blast-furnaces  and  rail-mills  in  Donetz  Valley,  South- 
ern Russia.  A  Siemens-Martin  steel  plant  has  recently  been 
erected  at  these  works,  and  the  Russian  Government  has 
lately  given  the  company  orders  for  steel  rails  aggregating 
43,226  tons. 
In  Southeastern  Russia  are  located  the  various  iron  enter- 

vvksouimkyCo.  pnscs  of  the  Vyksouusky  Company,  an  English  organiza- 
tion, which  possesses  four  hundred  thousand  acres  of  forests 
and  mineral  lands,  and  carries  on  the  iron  manufacture  in 
many  of  its  branches,  making  pig-iron,  bar-iron,  tires,  hoops, 
phites,  sheets,  telegraph  and  other  wire,  nails,  steam-engines, 
and  other  heavy  machinery.  The  works  of  this  company 
are  greatly  scattered. 
I'oijHii    works     At  Huta  Bankowa,  in  Russian  Poland,  are  four  blast-fiir- 

r.t     Huta     iian  ' 

kow:L  naces  and  a  rolling-mill,  which  are  reported  to  have  passed 

into  the  hands  of  a  French  company  that  proposes  to  add 
a  steel  plant,  with  which  it  expects  to  make  steel  rails,  tires, 
axles,  and  other  railway  material. 
xijni.Novgorod.      lu  the  Nijui-Novgorod  district  new  iron  works  were  es- 
jouonskopf  &  tablished  in  1875,  by  Jonooskopf  &  Mendeleieff,  consisting 
M,  u.uieietf.       ^^^.  ^  ^^^^  furuacc,  42  feet  high,  blown  with  a  horizontal  en- 
gine, puddling  and  reheating  furnaces,  and  a  train  of  mer- 
chant rolls. 

In  April,  187G,  a  new  establishment  for  the  manufacture 
of  wrought-iron  pipes  was  started  at  St.  Petersburg.    The 
great  central  market  for  the  sale  of  iron  in  Russia  is  Nijni- 
Novgorod. 
ownerebip   of     Many  of  the  iron  and  steel  works  of  Russia  are  owned 
in  whole  or  in  part  and  directly  or  indirectly  managed  by 
the  government.     Some  of  the  enterprises  already  men- 
tioned are  thus  owned  and  controlled.    A  few  others  may 
be  mentioned,  some  of  great  antiquity. 
In  the  district  of  Blagodat,  in  the  province  of  Perm,  are 
Blast -funincea situated  thc  Kushwiusk blastfuruaces,  commenced  in  1735; 
iL'i'<^at*"''^"^hc  Verkhni-Turinsk  furnaces,  which  date  from  1737;  the 
Baranchinsk  furnaces,   which  date  from  1743;  the  Nijni- 
Turinsk  iron  works,  founded  in  1766,  and  which  produce 
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aDUoally  about  2,200  tons  of  bar  and  sheet  iron  and  boiler 


plate;    and  the  Serebranskii  works,  established  in  17 84, ^j^^^j^jj^  ^^^ 
which  make  about  800  tons  of  finished  iron,  1,000  tons  of  ^lagodat. 
puddled  iron,  and  650  tons  of  steel  annually.    The  Sere- 
branskii works  are  driven  bj*  ten  water  wheels,  and  have 
four  Siemens  furnaces  and  three  trains  of  rolls. 

At  the  Knase-Michailovski  Works,  in  the  mining  district  Knnse-Michaii 

«  r,.  .  «  -w^^      .  .  /.        ovskl  Works. 

of  Zlatoust,  province  of  Ufa,  is  a  very  extensive  manufac- 
tory of  cannon  and  small-arms,  founded  in  1771,  which  in-    cannon     and 
eludes  a  steel  department  of  large  and  varied  capacity. 

The  Satkinsk  Works,  in  the  same  district,  established  in  Satkinsu  woiUa 
1756,  produce  pig-iron. 

The  Watkinskii  Works,  founded  in  1759,  annually  make  ^„    wmkinskii 
about  1,000  tons  of  wrought  iron,  100  tons  of  chains,  1,000 
tons  of  niils,  and  500  tons  of  steel. 

The  Kamskii  Works,  in  the  province  of  Perm,  founded  in  Kamsku  work». 
1862,  annually  produce  about  500  tons  of  armor  plates,  and 
other  heavy  iron  tor  ship-building  purposes,  and  employ  850 
workmen. 

In  Olonetz  and  Finland  are  the  Alex£|ndrovskii  Works,    Aiexundrovski 

Works. 

founded  in  1772,  which  constitute  a  gun  and  projectile 
foundry;  the  Koncheoserkii  furnace,  dating  from  1707; 
the  Suojarvi  furnace,  owned  by  the  government  since  1856; 
and  the  Y alaasminskii  furnace.  These  furnaces  use  lake  or 
bog  ore,  a«  do  most  of  the  Finnish  furnaces. 

At  Slawkaw,  in  Russian  Poland,  are  government  works    suwkaw,  Po- 
which  produce  sheet-iron ;  and  at  Panki,  also  in  Poland,  is 
a  government  blast  furnace. 

In  addition  to  the  various  iron  and  steel  enterprises  here 
enumerated,  there  are  other  extensive  works  in  the  Ural 
Mountains,  in  Finland,  and  elsewhere,  but  sufficient  details 
have  been  given  to  show  the  progress  that  Russia  has  made 
in  the  introduction  of  modern  processes  of  iron,  and  steel 
manufacture.  Her  pig-iron  was  eagerly  purchased  by  En- 
gland and  other  countries  two  centuries  ago,  because  of  its 
exceptional  excellence,  and  her  sheet-iron,  made  by  a  process  shoot-iron. 
peculiarly  her  own,  has  long  challenged  the  admiration  of 
the  world. 

Iron  and  steel  statistics.  stotTsUc"^^  *^^ 

The  accessible  statistics  of  the  iron  and  steel  industries 
of  Russia  do  not  come  down  to  a  later  period  than  1875.  In  i^  i^j^ 
that  year  there  were  produced  426,896  metric  tons  of  pig- 
iron  and  furnace  castings,  from  013,607  tons  of  iron  ore; 
243,126  tons  of  bar-iron,  rails,  etc.;  60,693  tons  of  plates 
and  sheets;  and  12,928  tons  of  steel.  The  quantity  of  iron 
ore  mined  in  1875  amounted  to  1,063,831  tons.    In  1866  the 
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»"«»^-       productiou  of  iron  ore  was  581,771  tons.    lu  1830  the  pro- 
iron  and  Bteei Auction  of  thc  blast  furnaces  amounted  to  183,10-1  tons:  in 
1860,  to  297,937  tons;  and  in  1870,  to  359,989 tons.    In  1860 
the  production  of  wrought  iron  was  183,735  tons,  and  in 
1870  it  was  251,582  tons.    In  1860  the  production  of  steel 
was  1,051  tons,  and  in  1870  it  was  8,788  tons.    The  produc- 
tion of  iron  ore,  pif^iron  and  castings,  wrought  iron,  and 
steel,  respectively,  was  greater  in  1875  than  in  any  preced- 
jg^Fiimnces  in  jng  year.    lu  1873  there  were  in  Eussia  245  blast  fuinaces, 
522  puddling-furnaces,  700  reheating-fumaces,  20  puddling 
and  reheating-fumaces,  840  refinery  furnaces,  472  steel  fur- 
in  1870.  naces,  191  cupolas,  and  88  air-melting  furnaces.    In  1876 
the  number  of  blast-fui naces  in  Finland  was  21.    In  this 
district  and  in  other  portions  of  Russia  the  furnaces  arc 
small,  and  at  nearly  all  of  them  water-power  is  used.    With 
Survival  ofscarccly  an  exception,  charcoal  is  used  as  fuel.    A  great 
Sds.    ^®  ™®  '  deal  of  iron  is  still  refined  in  Eussia  in  Catalan  forges  and 
Charcoal  faeL  blomarics,  and  by  other  primitive  methods.    The  fuel  used 
is  charcoal,  and  power  is  obtained  from  the  mountain 
streams, 
^wiiminingdis-     Xhc  mining  of  coal  in  Eussia  is  mainly  confined  to  the 
districts  of  Donetz,  Vistula,  and  Moscow,  although  coal  is 
found  in  several  other  localities.    The  Donetz  distnct  is  in 
the  Donetz  Mountains  in  Southern  Eussia,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  extensive  in  Europe;  it  contains  both  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coal,  much  of  it  of  good  quality.    The  Moscow 
district  is  in  Central  Eussia,  and  the  Vistula  district  is  in 
Ontpnt.  Eussiau  Poland.    The  total  production  of  all  the  coal  fields 
of  Eussia  was  437,625  metric  tons  in  1867,  and  1,709,269 
tons  in  1875.    Of  the  production  in  1875,  the  Donetz  dis- 
trict yielded  842,558  tons ;  the  Moscow  district,  387,538  tons ; 
and  the  Vistula  district,  407,935  tons.  The  methods  employed 
in  the  minjngof  Eussian  coal  are  not  usually  the  best  that  sci- 
ence and  economy  would  suggest,  but  that  great  progress  is 
being  made  in  its  development  is  shown  in  the  greatly  in- 
creased production  from  1867  to  1875.    Incomplete  statistics 
for  1876  show  a  production  in  that  year  approximating 
2,000,000  metric  tons.    The  coal  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Moscow  is  largely  lignite,  but  of  good  quality. 
Imports  of  iron     The  imports  of  iron  and  steel  and  of  machinery  into  Eus- 
^  *^* '  sia  are  large,  indicating  that  if  there  has  been  overpro- 
duction of  these  products  in  other  countries,  there  has  cer- 
tainly been  none  in  this.    In  1875  there  were  imported, 
principally  from  Great  Britain,  67,464  metric  tons  of  pig- 
iron,  87,705  tons  of  bar-iron,  58,126  tons  of  iron  rails, 
111,554  tons  of  steel  rails,  31,031  tons  of  hoops,  sheets,  etc.. 
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3,813  tons  of  plates,  and  19,638  tons  of  steel.    Since  1875,       "^g«^- 
however,  the  iron  and  steel  industries  of  Russia  have  been 
greatly  stimulated,  and  the  imports  of  1875  have  not  t>^^^^J5^***^^™° 
maintained,  although  still  large,  owing  to  the  pressing  exi- 
gencies created  by  the  war  of  1877-'78  with  Turkey.    In 
1878  four  iron  vessels  and  forty  locomotives  Were  purchased   Amoricim  iron 

vessels,    locomo- 

in  the  United  States.  This  country  has  also  supplied  large  tives,  and  agri- 
quantities  of  agricultural  implements  to  Eussia,  but  Great  mentT  ™^*^ 
Britain  has  been  an  active  competitor  in  this  field.  The 
imx)orts  of  coal  into  Russia  amounted  to  1,497,214  metric 
tons  in  1876,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Austria  supply- 
ing all.  The  Finnish  furnaces  are  partly  supplied  with  ore 
from  Sweden. 

If  the  published  statistics  of  Russian  exports  are  correct,    Exports. 
the  exports  of  iron  amounted  to  14,062  metric  tons  in  1876, 
and  to  1,145  tons  in  1877,  while  the  exportsof  steel  amounted 
to  71  tons  in  1876.    The  exports  of  coal  in  1876  amounted 
to  only  565  tons. 

SWEDEN.  g^P'"- 

This  most  interesting  country  made  a  splendid  display  at 
Paris  of  its  iron  and  steel  resources,  as  it  has  done  at  all  re- 
cent international  exliibitions.    No  better  iron  is  made  in  the  ,»,^<^  J^",f  j"^ 

than  Swedish. 

world  than  is  made  by  Sweden,  with  native  ores  and  char- 
coal fuel;  and,  having  to  rely  mainly  upon  other  countries 
to  consume  what  she  produces,  she  would  have  been  faithless 
to  her  own  interests  if  she  had  not  exhibited  samples  of  this 
.  iron  upon  every  suitable  occasion.    But  she  has  not  been 
satisfied  merely  to  exhibit  these  samples ;  she  has  arranged ,  ,7.?^""^^®    ^' 
them  with  the  utmost  taste  and  care,  giving  them  a  really 
artistic  embellishment,  which  has  not,  however,  imparted  to 
them  a  gaudy  and  ofiensive  prominence ;  and,  to  still  further 
heighten  the  effect  and  add  to  the  value  of  their  display,  she 
has  distanced  all  her  rivals  in  the  enterprise  and  tact  she 
has  shown  in  printing  and  circulating,  in  many  languages,  ^J{j^at*®°ci'^* 
exhaustive  descriptions  of  her  metallurgical  resources,  of  the 
methods  employed  in  their  utilization,  of  the  capacity  of  her 
manufacturing  establishments,  and  of  the  character  of  their 
product's.    No  American  who  visited  the  Philadelphia  Ex-  ,ji£i^^"*^*^  ®^* 
hibition  can  forget  the  Swedish  iron  and  steel  exhibit  or  the 
great  work  of  Professor  * Akerman,  which  was  freely  dis-  Prof.  Akeminn. 
tributed,  "On  the  State  of  the  Iron  Industry  in  Sweden." 
At  Paris  similar  taste  and  similar  enterprise  were  displayed. 
The  Swedish  iron  and  steel  exhibit  was,  in  every  respect, 
magnificent.    The  display  of  Swedish  machinery  and  tools   Machines. 
and  cutlery  was  also  very  creditable,  but  it  was  not  large. 
The  machinery  display  was  not  so  large  as  that  of  Belgium, 
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BWEDBx.       which  is  a  much  smaller  country  and  lacks  Sweden's  metal- 
Inrgical  resources. 

The  Swedish  iron  and  steel  exhibit  comprised  all  the  raw 
materials  and' finished  products  the  country  produces. 
pamy,^^,  h^n,"     ^^^  well-knowu  Motala  Company  was  the  principal  ex- 
mmaSds^i  ^^^^i^^tor.    There  were  many  specimens  of  the  rich  magnetic, 
specular,  hematite,  and  other  ores  of  the  country ;  specimens 
of  pigiron,   speigeleisen,  bar-iron,  rods,  wire,  billets,  aad 
nails;  Bessemer,  crucible,  and  Siemens-Martin  steel;  steel 
and  iron  plates ;  wrought-iron  car  wheels,  etc.    Some  of  the 
specimens  were  twisted,  bent,  and  fractured  to  show  their 
B^'J^^pifttiM  ^"^*^'    ^^®  Swedish  Iron  Board  showed  Bessemer  and 
enirines,  aud  nuw  SicmensMartin  plates  and  also  iron  platens,  all  of  which  had 
been  subjected  to  comparative  tests  which  established  the 
superiority  of  those  made  of  steel.    In  machinery  there  were 
various  wood-working  machines  of  ordinary  excellence ;  a 
Bessemer  steel  marine  boiler ;  a  couple  of  vertical  engines, 
and  a  few  other  good  engines. 
der^  sawSiS;     J.  &  J.  C.  Boliudcr,  of  Stockholm,  exhibited  saw-mill  ma- 
toois.  «tove8,eto.  chiucry,  circular  saws,  and  a  large  collection  of  stoves  and 
furnaces.    The  display  of  agricultural  implements  and  ma 
chinery  was  neither  large  nor  noteworthy ;  but  a  better  dis- 
play could  not,  perhaps,  have  been  justly  expected,  as  Swe- 
den is  not  greatly  favored  in  its  agricultural  capabilities. 
The  articles  exhibited  were  not,  as  a  rale,  light  and  graceful 
and  ^' handy,"  like  their  American  rivals. 
In  tools  generally  Sweden  showed  to  better  advantage, 
cuUery.         and  in  knives,  razors,  scissors,  and  other  cutlery  there  was 
a  small  but  creditable  display. 

Of  railway  appliances  the  display  was  small,  and  not  spe- 
cially remarkable. 
swwu^hST;  *^  It;  is  a  fair  criticism  of  the  entire  Swedish  exhibit  of  iron 
and  steel  to  say  that  the  quality  of  the  articles  shown  was 
not  excelled  in  the  Exposition,  and  that  in  extent  and  vari- 
ety they  w  ere  excelled  only  by  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Belgium ;  and  it  is  also  a  fair  criticism  of  the  machinery, 
tools,  and  other  iron  and  steel  articles  exhibited  to  say  that 
they  indicated  that  Sweden  has  not  made  the  same  progress 
and  of  swediBb  jj^  (hc  icproductivc  arts  associated  with  the  iron  and  steel 
manufacture  that  has  been  made  by  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Austria.  A  stran- 
ger cannot  well  understand  why  a  people  so  intelligent  and 
skillful  as  the  Swedes,  and  possessed  of  their  resources, 
should  have  so  generally  limited  their  energies  to  the  pro- 
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daction  of  omde  or  half-manufactured  iron  and  steel  pro-      bwkpkx. 
duotSy  excellent  and  unsurpassed  as  they  are. 

Iron  and  steel  production.  iron  and  6tcei 

production. 

The  principal  iron-ore  deposits  of  Sweden  are  found  in 
the  district  lying  immediately  north  of  Lakes  Weuner  and  ore<u»triou. 
Wetter,  and  northwest  of  Stockholm.  Here  are  located  a 
majority  of  the  blast  fhrnaces  and  finished  iron  and  steel 
establishments  of  Sweden.  The  ores  found  in  this  district 
are  principally  magnetic.  Iron  ore  is,  however,  found  in  Magnetic  or«s. 
almost  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  Lapland  there  are 
immense  deposits  of  magnetic  ore  which  have  lemained 
practically  undeveloped  because  there  has  been  no  great 
scarcity  of  good  ore  elsewhere  in  Sweden.  The  rock  or 
mountain  ores  of  Sweden  are  almost  firee  from  phosphorus.  Mountain  oro. 
and  mn-uj  of  Ihem  are  rich  in  manganese.  They  are  there- 
fore well  adapted  to  the  production  of  Bessemer  steel,  in 
the  manufacture  of  which  Sweden  was  the  first  country  in 
the  world  to  win  complete  success,  but  in  which  she  has  not 
recently  borne  a  prominent  part.  The  pig-iron  intended  to 
be  converted  into  Bessemer  steel  is  produced  in  charcoal 
furnaces,  and  from  them  is  run  direct,  without  exception, 
into  the  converters,  which  are  of  from  2  to  4  tons  capacity. 
The  ore  and  the  fuel  both  being  of  the  best  quality,  the 
steel  produced  is  in  every  respect  superior.  I  am  i*eminded  a^^^?**g';f^i  ^"^ 
by  Professor  Akerman  that  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867 
Sweden  exhibited  the  finest  razors  and  similar  wares  of  Bes- 
'semer  steel,  and  that  in  the  manufacture  of  cutlery  in  Swe-  cmiory  of  Be*. 
den  this  metal  is  now  almost  exclusively  employed.  At  the 
Bessemer  steel  works  powerful  blowing  engines  are  used, 
and  with  one  exception  (Sandviken)  they  are  all  driven  by 
water-power.  The  early  converters  are  all  stationary,  but  a 
majority  of  the  Bessemer  works  have  movable  converters. 
Some  of  the  ores  used  in  the  production  of  Bessemer  steel 
are  so  rich  in  manganese  that  the  addition  of  spiegeleisen  ma^gnneso*^*'  ^ 
in  the  converter  is  not  necessary.  This  is  also  prominently 
the  case  with  the  Altenberg  spathic  ores,  which  are  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  pig-iron  by  the  Neuberg  work  in  Styria, 
in  Austria,  and  from  which  the  celebrated  Neuberc:  Besse-  Nouberg  Benm-. 

/  ,  *=*  mor  steel. 

mer  steel  is  obtained.  Such  spiegeleisen  and  ferro-mauga- 
nese  as  are  needed  in  the  manufacture  of  Swedish  steel  are 
easily  produced. 

The  magnetic  and  specular  ores  of  Sweden,  called  mount-    ^o»">^«in  ««*^ 
ain  ores,  are  appropriated  to  the  production  of  wrought  iron 
and  steel,  and  the  ores  found  in  the  lakes  and  bogs,  which 
are  chiefly  obtained  in  one  province  (Sm&land),  are  mainly 
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BWBDKx.      used  in  the  production  of  foundry  iron.    The  latter  ores  con- 


Biastfnrnaccs.  tain  phosphoFus.     The  blast-furnaces  of  Sweden  were  built 
about  30  feet  high  until  within  the  last  few  years ;  modern 
furnaces  are  from  40  to  55  feet  high,  and  from  7  to  lOJ  feet 
wide  at  the  boshes.    Pine  and  spruce  charcoal  is  almost  ex- 
^®i-  clusively  used  as  fuel  in  the  blast  furnaces,  wood  and  brush- 

wood being  sometimes  mixed  with  it,  and  occasionally  a  little 
coke.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  Swedish  method 
of  preparing  ores  lor  the  furnace  and  the  subsequent  treat- 
ment of  them  are  painstaking  in  the  extreme,  securing  great 
ods^^^th  exceY-  ©^c^ll^Dce  and  uniformity  of  product.  The  production  of  the 
len^  and  uni-  fumaccs  ranffcs  from  30  to  120  tons  a  week.    Almost  with- 

tormity   of   pro-  ^ 

duct.  out  exception  blast  is  supplied  by  water-power.    Wrought 

iieflning hearths,  ^^q^  jg  usually  obtained  by  refining  pig-iron  in  Lancashire 

hearths,  and  subsequently  hammering  or  rolling  the  blooms. 

Lancashire  pro-  xhc  Lancashire  process  was  introduced  from  England  about 

1830  by  Gustaf  Ekman,  a  distinguished  Swedish  iron-master. 

Franche.Comt6  rjijjg  Franche-Comt6  process,  which  is  a  modification  of  the 

process.  *  ' 

Laucashiie  process,  is  used  at  some  of  the  smaller  works, 
^Walloon   pro-  j^^j^^  ^t  stiU  othcr  works,  in  Dannemora,  the  Walloon  pro- 
cess is  used.    Other  refining  hearths  may  yet  be  found  in 
Sweden,  but  are  not  much  used.    All  these  are  but  modifl- 
Cateian  forges,  cations  of  the  Ordinary  bloomary  process.    Catalan  forges, 
for  the  reduction  of  ore  directly  to  wrought  iron,  have 
been  abandoned  in  Sweden,  but  the  other  methods,  just 
mentioned,  which  have  been  generally  superseded  by  pud- 
dling furnaces  in  other  iron-making  countries,  are  still  pop- 
ular with  the  Swedes.    In  the  Lancashire,  Franche-Comt6; 
and  Walloon  process  charcoal  is  the  only  fuel  that  is  used. 
Puddling  is  done  at  only  a  few  works,  chiefly  with  imported 
coal,  but  airdripd  pine  wood  is  used  at  two  works,  and  at 
Motala  and  Surnhammar  regenerative  gas-furnaces  for  peat 
have  been  successfully  introduced. 
diSfSJd  crucible     G^rtt^^i^  stecl  has  long  been  made  in  Sweden,  and  small 
et«eK  quantities  are  still  made.    Puddled  steel  is  made  at  two 

works.  The  manufacture  of  steel  in  crucibles  by  the  Ucha- 
tius  method  is  in  operation  at  Wikmanshyttan;  crucible  cast 
steel  is  also  made  at  Osterby,  in  a  Siemens -Lunden  furnace, 
with  wood  as  fuel.  Since  1868  the  open -hearth  process  has 
been  in  use  at  Munkfors,  where  the  works  of  the  Uddeholm 
Company  are  located,  and  since  that  year  other  works  have 
adopted  it.  A  Pernot  furnace  has  been  erected  at  Boxholm. 
In  1876  there  were  19  Bessemer  works  in  Sweden,  but  some 
of  them  were  not  then  at  work,  and  the  producing  capacity 
of  nearly  all  of  them  was  small. 
The  primitive  methods  of  iron  manu&cture  which  have 
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been  meutioned  have  become  deeply  rooted  in  the  affections      bwedss. 


of  the  Swedish  people,  and  partly  to  this  preference,  partly  ^^'^^t^T  pro! 
to  the  absence  of  mineral  fuel  for  the  generation  of  steam  cewes. 
and  for  other  purposes,  partly  to  the  absence  of  restrictive 
dnties  on  foreign  iron  and  steel  and  iron  and  steel  products, 
and  partly  also  to  the  scarcity  of  capital  and  the  insufficiency 
of  railroad  and  canal  transportation,  may  be  attributed  the 
slow  progress  made  by  Sweden  in  increasing  the  production 
of  her  iron,  which  was  famous  for  its  excellence  before  a  c^SjL^^®^**^ 
pound  of  iron  was  made  in  the  United  States,  and  even  be- 
fore prophecy  had  foretold  for  England  her  marvelous  career 
in  supplying  the  world's  demand  for  iron  and  steel.    These 
primitive  methods  are  so  generally  adhered  to  to-day  that,  slow  m-omL  of 
even  if  the  other  influences  named  were  essentially  modified,  ^i^mxl^?^^ 
the  production  of  iron  and  steel  in  Sweden  would  not  in- 
crease very  rapidly.    A  few  large-coke  furnaces,  supplied 
with  fire-brick  hot-blast  stoves  and  powerful  blowing  engines, 
would  double  the  production  of  pig-iron,  but  they  will  not 
soon  be  built,  although  coke  might  easily  be  obtained  from 
England  or  Germany.    One  Bessemer  establishment  such  as 
we  have  in  the  United  States  would  double  the  production 
of  Bessemer  steel,  but  the  Swedes  have  no  present  use  for 
it.    Quality,  not  quantity,  is  their  motto,  and  it  is  a  good  q^^jj?!'     "*** 
one ;  but  they  might  have  both  if  they  would.    They  ought, 
at  least,  to  have  supplied  their  own  iron  and  steel  wants, 
which,  remarkable  as  it  may  seem,  they  have  not  done  for 
many  years. 

The  works  of  the  Motala  Company  are  the  most  important  ^^^^^  ^"^^ 
in  Sweden.  They  comprise  five  distinct  establishments: 
(1)  The  works  at  Motala;  (2)  the  Motala  ship-yard  at  Norr- 
koping ;  (3)  the  Lindholmen  ship-yard  and  machine-shops  5 
(4)  the  Nykoping  works;  (5)  the  Bangbro  iron  and  steel 
works.  Plates,  bars,  tires,  gun-bands,  railway-wheels,  loco- 
motives, castings,  and  Bessemer  and  Siemens  Martin  steel 
are  among  the  products  of  the  various  works.  The  Motala 
is  a  limited  company,  with  800  shares,  the  aggregate  par 
value  of  all  of  which  is  about  $1,100,000.  In  1874  there 
were  paid  by  this  company  for  labor  and  materials  about 
$3,000,000,  exclusive  of  the  Bangbro  works.  Other  large 
works  are  those  of  the  Fagersta,  Sandviken,  Surahammar, 
and  ITddeholm  companies. 

Ver>'  few  iron  rails  are  made  in  Sweden,  and  still  fewer   Rails, 
steel  rails.    There  is  but  little  local  demand  for  the  latter, 
and  they  cannot  be  manufactured  so  cheaply  as  to  permit  of 
their  exportation.    The  iron  rails  used  are  chiefly  imported, 
the  Swedes  preferring  to  put  their  good  iron  into  other  forms 
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»yf^^^^- and  buy  "cheap"  British  and  Belgian  iron  rails,  upon  which 

Questionable  they  impose  no  duty.    It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  so  long 
po  cy.       ^  ^j^.^  policy  is  continned  neither  the  iron  nor  the  steel  rail 
trade  of  Sweden  will  prosper.    Before  1870  no  rails  of  any 
kind  were  made  in  Sweden.    Wrought-iron  railway-wheels, 
railroad-axles  of  steel  and  iron,  steel  tires,  nails,  wire,  and 
other  iron  and  steel  products  are  manufactured  in  small  quan- 
tities ;  but  here  again  production  and  prosperity  are  less 
than  would  exist  if  import*  duties  were  higher  than  they  are. 
Importation  of  In  the  manufacture  of  locomotives  and  railroad  cars  Sweden 
ra  waysnpp  ««•  ^^^^  ^^^  supply  her  owu  wauts. 


Coal. 


CoaL 


In  the  southwestern  part  of  Sweden,  opposite  "  The  Sound," 
in  a  district  of  country  of  which  Helsingborg  is  the  princi- 
pal town,  is  found  the  only  coal  deposit  thus  far  discovered 
in  the  kingdom.  The  coal  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  the 
annual  product  has  never  amounted  to  100,000  metric  tons; 
it  was  92,352  tons  in  1876.  It  seems  probable  that  Sweden 
will  never  greatly  increase  this  product,  but  British  and 
German  coal  are  so  near  at  hand  that  the  absence  of  native 
coal  is  not  a  serious  drawback  to  those  industries  on  or  near 
the  sea-coast  which  require  mineral  fuel  in  the  production  of 
steam,  or  are  otherwise  best  promoted  by  its  use.  The  im- 
BriSsh'tmS^Ger^  P^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^®  ^^®  annually  increasing.  In  1855  they 
mancoaiB.  amouutcd  to  ouly  135,652  metric  tons;  in  1876  they  had 
reached  to  946,092  tons,  Great  Britain  supplying  almost  the 
entire  quantity.  Since  1876  Germany  has  made  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  supply  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  Rus- 
sia with  her  Westphalian  coal. 

stifiSicT^  "^^  ^ron  and  steel  statutics. 

oreprodnction.  The  productiou  of  irou  orcs  in  Sweden  was  417,337  metric 
tons  in  1860,  of  which  395,111  tons  were  mountain  ores,  and 
22,226  tons  were  lake  and  bog  ores.  In  1874  the  production 
was  926,825  tons,  when  the  maximum  was  reached,  of  which 
only  4,300  tons  were  lake  and  bog  ores.  In  1876  the  pro- 
duction of  mountain  ores  feU  to  787,461  tons,  while  that  of 
lake  and  bog  ores  increased  to  9,000  tons.  The  exports  of 
Swedish  ores  are  mainly  to  Finland,  amounting  to  25,310 
metric  tons  in  1874,  and  in  1876  to  14,920  tons.  The  im- 
ports of  iron  ore  are  only  nominal,  amounting  in  1874  to 
only  191  metric  tons,  probably  from  Norway. 

Bia«t.ftimace8,  In  1875  thcrc  were  325  blast  furnaces  in  Sweden,  of  wbich 
224  were  in  blast  and  101  were  out  of  blast.  In  1876  there 
were  205  in  blast,  which  produced  344,834  metric  tons  of 
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pig-iroD.    The  production  of  pig-iron  in  1860  was  179,897      bwwdmk. 
metric  tons  j  in  1870  it  was  293,263  tons ;  and  in  1873  it  was    i*ig-i™- 
339,685  tons.    The  production  of  castings  from  the  blast- 
fomace  has  increased  since  1860,  when  it  was  5,237  metric 
tons  J  in  1376  7,788  tons  were  produced.    In  1875  there  were 
pitKluced  17,331  tons  of  castings  in  61  foundries ;  189,845   caatinga. 
tons  of  wrought  iron  were  produced  with  770  furnaces  and     w^gh^i^on 
fires  in  33  works ;  and  21,386  tons  of  Bessemer,  open-hearth, 
and  other  steel  were  produced  in  33  steel  works,  of  which 
19,370  tons  were  Bessemer  steel.    The  total  production  ofProtiuctsiniron. 
rails  in  1876  was  2,893  tons  j  of  plates  and  sheets,  9,077  tons ; 
of  wire  and  nails,  8,313  tons ;  of  tools,  1,847  tons ;  of  *' other 
hardware,"  16,110  tons. 

The  imports  of  iron  and  steel,  machinery,  tools,  and  cut-    iniport«of  iron 
lery  into  Sweden,  principally  from  Great  Britain,  aggregated  tM^tunm  -. 
88,355  metric  tons  in  1875,  of  which  55,099  tons  were  rails, 
and  17,924  tons  were  pig-iron.    The  total  value  of  the  im-    vaiao. 
ports  was  £1,628,386,  of  which  je824,938  represented  '^ma 
chines  and  tools,"  not  including  steam-engines  and  edge- 
tools.    In  1875  the  imports  of  iron  and  steel  amounted  to 
65,893  tons,  of  which  rails  formed  just  one-half.    The  ex-    Brports: 
ports  of  iron  and  steel,  etc.,  from  Sweden  in  1875  amounted 
to  204,752  metric  tons,  of  which  106,393  tons  were  bar-iron; 
48,742  tons  were  pig-iron ;  12,439  tons  were  blooms  ;•  20,049 
tons  were  hoop,  bulb,  and  '^ other  iron;"  and  6,273  tons 
were  "  raw  steel."    The  value  of  the  exports  was  £2,512,549.    v*i"«- 
In  1876  only  174,863  tons  were  exported.    It  is  plain  that 
Sweden  does  not  derive  the  benefits  from  her  valuable  iron 
resources  that  she  might.    She  imports  almost  half  as  much 
iron  and  steel  and  their  products  as  she  exports,  and  pays 
for  the  articles  she  imports  more  than  half  the  money  she 
receives  for  her  exports.    Greater  diversification  of  her  me-  Need§of sw«ien. 
chanical  industries,  greater  persistence  in  those  for  which 
she  possesses  special  facilities,  a  wider  acceptance  of  modern 
metallurgical  methods,  an  increase  of  her  2,500  miles  of  rail- 
road to  at  least  5,000  miles,  and  a  protective  tariff  are  the 
great  needs  of  the  iron  and  steel  industries  of  Sweden. 

UNITED  STATES.  united  status. 

The  United  States  is  the  last  to  be  mentioned  of  the  eight  ^Second  in  rank 

^       of  iron  and  steel- 

countries  named  in  a  preceding  table  which  produce  more  producing  conn 
than  ninety-eight  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  all  the  iron  and 
more  than  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  all  the  steel  made  in  the 
world;  but  it  is  the  second  in  rank  among  these  countries. 
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vNiTED  STATES.  Abseuce  of  exhibits  at  Paris. 

v^T^oTSa?^'-     ^®  ^^  *^^  already  stated,  the  whole  display  made  by 
sources  and  pro- the  United  States  at  Paris  was  inadequate  and  not  fairly 
representative  of  the  industrial  resources  and  progress  of 
our  country.    This  remark  is  especially  applicable  to  the 
display  of  iron  and  steel  and  their  products.    The  great 
rolling-mills  and  steel  works  of  the  country  literally  made 
no  sign  of  their  capabilities,  and  our  equally  great  blast-fur- 
na<;es  and  machine  shops  were  scarcely  represented,  and  our 
cutlery  and  tool  manufactories  but  partially.     It  is  not 
merely  a  familiar  rhetorical  pleasantry  to  say  that  the  pro- 
ducts of  a.11  these  establishments  were  conspicuous  by  their 
absence,  for  their  presence  in  force  had  been  expected,  and 
Tueoromisoof  with  Fcasou.    The  Philadelphia  Exhibition  had  taught  the 
nSt  reaiiMd  in  world  that  the  United  States  had  developed  unsurpassed 
enterprise,  and  skill,  and  resources  in  the  production  of  all 
kinds  of  iron  and  steel,  and  machinery,  cutlery,  and  tools, 
and  surely  it  was  not  to  have  been  expected  that  the  manu- 
facturers of  these  products  would  so  generally  ignore  another 
world's  fair  two  years  later.    To  be  more  specific,  it  may  be 
The   products  frankly  stated  that  absolutely  nothing  was  exhibited  by  the 
workS^Ld  ^ron*  various  stccl  works  of  the  country,  nor  by  the  rail,  bar,  plate, 
ited!*  ^  **^  ^^  ^'  sheet,  hoop,  and  wire  mills.    IN'ot  a  rail,  nor  a  bar  of  iron, 
nor  an  ingot  of  steel  of  American  manufacture  was  on  exhi- 
bition, and  only  a  few  kegs  of  cut  nails.    The  large  loco- 
on.5     locomo.  motive  works  of  the  United  States  were  represented  by  one 
engine  ^     '^^  locomotivo  J  the  manufacturers  of  steam  tire-engines  sent 
only  one  engine;  the  manufacturers  of  machine  tools  sent 
almost  nothing;  there  was  but  one  exhibit  of  pig-iron  and 
but  two  or  three  exhibits  of  iron  ores ;  no  American  railway 
freight  car  wa«  on  exhibition ;  there  was  but  one  exhibit  of 
Few  orea,  coal,  American  anthracite  coal,  and  none  whatever  of  our  un- 
eqnaled  Connellsville  coke.    Of  bituminous  or  semi-bitu- 
minous coal  from  the  great  coal  basins  of  the  country,  West 
nnti  niorv».        Virginia  made  the  only  display.    We  sent  but  few  stoves, 
although  we  make  the  neatest,  cheapest,  and  best  stoves  in 
the  world.    An  unpleasant  subject  may  be  dismissed  with 
uin**ofd"o'Sn?iIi^*^®  summary  statement  that  a  great  opportunity  to  deepen 
made  bv  tho  cSf  ^^^  ^^^^  imprcssiou  made  at  Philadelphia  by  our  iron  and 
unuiar  Exhibi- steel  manufacturers,  and  by  our  manufacturers  of  heavv 
machinery,  and  of  cutlery  and  tools,  and  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  that  impression,  was  almost  wholly  lost  at  Paris — lost 
because  our  own  government  delayed  too  long  the  accept- 
ance of  the  invitation  by  the  French  Government  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Exposition,  and  because  when  tbe  invitation 
was  accepted  sufficient  money  was  not  appropriated  to 
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euable  manufacturers  to  make  a  proper  display  of  their  pxited  states. 
products. 

Iron  and  steel  exhibits. 

The  Barnnm  Richardson  Company,  of  Lime  Rock,  Conn.,  aj^™!{JS.  ^*  '* 
made  a  very  fine  exhibit  of  Salisbury  iron  ores,  charcoal 
pig-iron,  and  chilled  car  wheels.    Samples  of  the  pig-iron 
and  some  of  the  car  wheels  were  broken  to  show  their  qual- 
ity.    Some  of  the  Salisbury  wheels  of  exceptional  excel- 
lence have  made  the  following  mileage  record  on  the  Lake  of^^^^^^^^iJiJSr.- 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad:  4  wheels  averaged  ^-heeu. 
185,049  miles;  2  averaged 220,51^8  miles;  2  others  averaged 
198,967  miles;  3  averaged  189,397  miles;  6  averaged  175,203 
miles;  and  4  averaged  168,979  miles. 

The  Lobdell  Car  Wheel  Company,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  Lobdeii  Car 
also  made  a  very  creditable  display  of  chilled  car  wheels, 
and  of  chilled  iron  rolls  for  calendering  paper  and  for  other 
uianufacturing  purposes.  The  company  also  submitted 
printed  statements  showing  the  amount  of  service  per- 
formed by  some  of  the  wheels  of  its  manufacture.  One 
wheel  had  been  twenty-five  years  in  service  on  the  New 
York  and  Erie  Railroad,  and  is  supposed  to  have  run  a  mill- 
ion miles;  other  wheels  had  been  in  use  on  the  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  Railroad  over  twenty  years,  but 
their  mileage  is  not  known.  From  50,000  to  80,000  miles  is  ^,^4^"^'*^  "^ 
a  common  record  for  the  Salisbury  and  Lobdell  car  wheels 
to  make. 

The  pai>er-making  rolls  exhibited  by  the  Lobdell  Company    c.iionaer  roUs 
attracted  great  attention;  they  were  smooth  and  perfectl\ 
true,  and  the  chill  was  of  a  depth  with  which  European 
founders  are  unfamiliar.    They  were  polished  like  silver. 

Whitney  &  Sons,  of  Philadelphia,  exhibited  chille<l  car  \viiitiiey&  Sons. 
wheels  of  their  make  which  suffered  nothing  by  comparison 
with  the  exhibits  of  the  other  manufacturers  mentioned. 
Some  of  the  wheels  were  broken  to  show  the  quality  of  the 
iron  and  the  depth  of  the  chill.  A  wheel  was  exhibited  by  car-whoois. 
this  firm  which  had  traveled  120,000  miles  under  the  tank 
of  a  locomotive,  and  was  fit  for  further  service.  Chilled  car 
wheels  are  not  a  novelty  in  Europe,  but  they  are  not  gen- 
erally in  use,  except  i>erhaps  in  Austria,  and  it  was  gratify- 
ing to  see  three  of  our  leading  car- wheel  manufacturers  so 
mindful  of  the  opportunity  presented  to  them  at  Paris  to 
add  to  the  popularity  of  American  wheels.  Our  exports  of 
these  wheels  may  be  largely  increased  with  a  little  effort. 

Samples  of  iron  and  steel  produced  by  the  direct  process  ^f  c"m  duPo*^ 
of  C.  M.  DuPuy,  of  Philadelphia,  were  exhibited  by  Philip 
S.  Justice,  of  the  same  city.    Mr.  DuPuy  has  since  been 
5  p  B— — ^VOL  3 
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uxiTED  BTATBB.  Called  to  EuTope  to  explain  his  process.    Morris,  Wheeler, 
or^^.?  ^***^®^'  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  exhibited  samples  of  their  cut  nails; 
TowDTOnST*  ^^^^  Hoopes  &  Townsend,  of  the  same  city,  exhibited  com- 
plete and  handsome  samples  of  their  nuts,  bolts,  screws, 
rivets,  and  washers.    The  nuts  manufactured  by  this  firm 
are  made  by  machinery  and  punched  cold,  and  are  perfect 
in  every  respect. 
Machine-made  horseshoe  nails,  bright  and  well  propor 
Giobo  Nau  Co.  tioned,  were  exhibited  by  the  Globe  Kail  Company,  of 

Boston. 
Aiken&Dmm-     Aikcu  &  Drummond,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  exhibited  an  in- 
mond.  genious  machine  for  making  molds  for  all  kinds  of  fine  and 

other  metal  castings. 
Fiiirbank'8  and     Scalcs  for  miucs,  fouudrics,  furuaccs,  rolling-mills,  rail- 
owessc  es.    j.^^^^^  j^^jj  miscellaneous  uses  were  exhibited  by  the  Fair- 
banks and  the  Howe  Scale  Companies,  of  Vermont,  and 
formed  the  finest  display  of  the  kind  at  the  Exposition. 

The  American  display  of  machinery  and  machine  tools 

was  not  large,  as  has  already  been  stated.    Very  heavy 

mining,  excavating,  lifting,  and  manufacturing  machinery 

was  wholly  wanting,  but  the  model  of  a  machine  for  mining 

Lcchner  coai-coalwas  exhibited  by  the  Lechner  Mining  Machine  Com- 

mining  mivohipe.  ^ 

pany,  of  Columbus,  Ohio.     No  machinery  whatever  for 
making  iron  or  st«el  was  exhii»ited. 
Of  cotton,  woolen,  and  silk  manufacturing  machinery  the 
Looms  of  Tilt  only  cxhibits  were  the  Jacquard  loom  of  Tilt  &  Son,  of 

&  Son  and  J.V.         "^  ^  ' 

D.  Reed.  Patcrsou,  N.  J.,  and  a  circular  loom  for  weaving  multiply 

fabrics,  exhibited  by  J.  Y.  D.  Reed,  of  New  York. 

There  were  several  steam-engines,  of  various  forms  of  con- 
struction, on  exhibition,  and,  as  already  stated,  one  locomo- 
and^dtociffiC^^^^ — *^®  ^^*  exhibited  by  the  Phila<lelphia  and  Reading 
road  Company.    Railroad  Company,  which  also  exhibited  the  only  sample  of 
American  anthracite  coal  I  observed  at  the  Exposition. 

An  engine  of  the  Corliss  type,  with  improved  valves  and 

valvular  arrangement,  was  exhibited  in  motion  by  Jerome 

Jerome  Whce-  Whcclock,  of  Worccstcr,  Mass.,  and  attracted  much  atten- 

lock ;     stoMD-en- , .         .. 

gino.  tion  Irora  experts. 

A  sample  of  bttuminous  coal  from  the  Indian  TeiTitory 
Pacific  coal     ^^^  Other  Small  sam[)les  of  the  same  kind  of  coal  from  the 
Pacific  coast  were  exhibited. 

Among  the  machine  tools  exhibited  was  the  Blake  stone 

and  ore  crusher,  and  a  very  fine  collection  of  the  machines 

Brown  ASharpo.^^  the  Browu  &  Sharpc  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Prov- 

BUes&wuuam^.^^         R.  I.     Bliss  &  Williams,  of  New  York,  and  the 

Saint    Louis  '  '  ' 

Stamping  «Com  Saiut  Louis  Stamping  Company  also  made  noticeable  dis- 
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plays  of  tbeir  stamping-machines,  and  the  former  firm  ex-  unitbd  sxATEa. 
hibited  other  metal- working  machines. 

In  the  class  of  railroad  apparatus  there  were  exhibited, 
in  addition  to  the  articles  already  mentioned,  samples  of 
car  springs,  by  the  National  Car  Spring  Company,  of  New    xationai  Car- 
York ;  a  street  railway  car,  by  J.  G.  Brill,  of  Philadelphia ;  ^xg. Broi?""^* 
three  cars  of  the  same  description,  by  the  John  Stephenson    -^ojhn  Stephen. 

*  '  sou  Company. 

Company,  of  New  York ;  one  model  of  a  sleeping-car  and 
one  full-sized  sleeping-car,  by  the  PuUman  Palace  Car  Com-  cJ^^Smny^^ 
pany,  of  Chicago ;  and  automatic  air-brakes,  by  the  West-    westinghouge. 
inghouse  Air  Brake  Company,  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  Collins  Company,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  the  Doug-    Coiuns  Co. 
las  Axe  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Boston,  exhibited  axes,  Compwiy! 
hatchets,  and  other  edge-tools,  which  justly  received  much 
attention,  and  were  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  our 
country. 

Several  firms  exhibited  carpenters^  tools,  and  other  firms 
exhibited  garden  tools  and  agricultural  implements,  such  as 
rakes,  hoes,  shovels,  forks,  etc.  Oliver  Ames  &  Sons,  of  oiiver  Amea  & 
North  Easton,  Mass.,  made  a  fine  display  of  shovels  and 
spades.  The  excellence  of  American  rakes,  hoes,  forks,  Agricuitarai 
shovels,  etc.,  is  everywhere  recognized  in  Europe,  where 
many  of  them  are  in  use. 

File^  and  rasps  were  exhibited  by  McCaffrey  &  Brother,  McCaffrey  & 
of  Philadelphia;  and  the  Eussell  &  Erwin  Manufacturing  rubscii  &  Er- 
Company,  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  showed  a  full  collection  ^^" 
of  its  celebrated  specialties.  Tacks  and  nails  were  exhib- 
ited by  A.  Field  &  Sons,  of  Taunton,  Mass.  5  and  pumps,  a.  Field  &  Sons. 
hydrants,  hydraulic  rams,  etc.,  by  W.  &  B.  Douglas,  ofw.&B.Donsia«. 
Middletown,  Conn. 

The  only  display  of  American  saws  was  made  by  Henry  Diaston&Sons. 
Disston  &  Sons,  of  Philadelphia,  and  it  not  only  elicited 
the  hearty  praise  of  all  who  saw  it,  but  it  was  generally 
recognized  as  the  best  exhibit  of  the  kind  at  the  Exposition. 

J.  A.  Fay  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  Trump  Brothers,  of  Wil-    •J^i^^'^J^f  ^ 
mington,  Del.,  and  others,  exhibited  wood-working  ma 
chinery. 

Machines  for  making  boots  and  shoes,  for  crimping  leather.    Boot  -  wakinj: 
and  for  sowing  were  exhibited,  and  served  to  illustrate  not  chinery. 
only  the  inventive  genius  of  the  American  people  but  the 
extensive  use  which  their  general  adoption  of  labor-saving 
machinery  has  created  for  iron  and  steel  in  the  United 
States. 

The  display  at  Paris  of  American  agricultural  machines      Agricuitnrnj 
— mowers,  reapers,  threshers,  binders,  etc. — was  in  all  re-'"**'    *"^' 
8|)ects  creditable.    It  is  not  my  province  to  enter  into  par- 
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uNiTBD  8TATKS.  ticulaps  conceming  it,  or  concerniaj?  the  triumpka  of  Aiucr- 
ican  agricultural  machines  at  the  competitive  trials  which 
took  place  in  France  during  the  summer  j  but  I  couhl  nol 
pass  without  notice  such  a  magnificent  collection  of  labor- 
saving  inventions,  to  the  neatness,  completeness,  lightness, 
and  success  of  which  American  iron  and  steel  have  so 
greatly  contributed, 
^^comraente^^  of  Imperfect  and  unsatisfying  as  was  the  American  mechan- 
'TiuicH"       onical  display  at  Paris,  it  nevertheless  was  sufficiently  meri- 

Araencan       ma-         .  ,.    .     «  /.  t^ 

cbinery.  torious  to  clicit  iTom  that  great  exponent  of  European  and 

especially  English  public  opinion,  the  London  "Times,"  the 
highest  measure  of  praise.  Whole  columns  were  devoted 
by  it  last  summer  to  eulogizing  American  mechanical  genius 
and  its  productions.  It  may  not  be  inappropriate  that  I 
should  close  my  reference  to  the  American  display  at  Paris  by 
•Times"  of  quotiug  from  the  "Times"  of  August  22, 1878,  the  following 
"^'  '"■  brief  paragraphs : 

stow    floxiblo     "Finest  type  of  the  Yankee  contrivance  is  the  Stow  *  flexible'  shaft 

*^  for  transferring  power  round  comers  and  to  out-of-the-way  places.    One 

sees  the  operator  holding  what  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  a  small  garden 
hose,  but  famished  with  an  auger  at  its  extremity,  with  which  ho 
thrusts  and  bores  in  every  direction — over  his  head,  under  his  feet,  to 
the  right,  to  the  left— it  upsets  all  one's  ideas  of  rigidity.  Pharaoh 
could  not  have  been  more  surprised  at  seeing  Moses's  rod  turn  to  a  ser- 
pent than  we  ^ere  to  see  this  rope-like  affair  eating  into  the  planks  set 
on  all  sides  for  it  to  work  on.  It  is  as  good  as  a  piece  of  legerdemain. 
It  is  really  a  *  flexible  shaft'— a  cable  of  steel  wires  wound  coat  over 
coat,  each  successive  coating  in  the  reverse  direction  from  the  preced- 
ing, until  the  strength  required  is  attained,  and  in  which  longitudinal 
flexibility  is  combined  with  circumferential  rigidity. 
CloaghandWil-     "Close  by  it  stands  Clough  &  Williamson's  'wire  cork-screw  ma- 

»^w"raachSo,  c^^in©/  which  catches  a  straight  piece  of  steel  wire  and  throws  it  out  a 
cork-screw  of  such  temper  that  it  may  be  driven  through  an  inch  deal 
plank  and  not  yield  a  hair's  breath.  The  deftest  waiter  will  take  an 
long  to  pull  a  cork  as  this  machine  to  make  half  a  dozen  cork-screws  of 
an  exceptionally  good  quality. 
ScTOw-cutting      "  Here  is  a  screw-cutting  machine,  which  takes  a  rod  of  iron,  steel,  or 

machine.  brass,  and  by  an  automatic  series  of  operations  drops  screws  at  the 

other  end  of  the  machine.  One  tool  cuts  the  point  of  the  rod  down  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  screw,  another  cuts  it  off,  having  the  head  the 
full  size  of  the  rod,  another  takes  it  from  the  last  and  passes  it  on  to 
have  the  thread  cut,  a  cutter  passes  by  and  leaves  it  slotted,  another 
with  four  iron  fingers  takes  it  and  transfers  it  to  a  fifth  cutter,  where 
the  head  is  finished,  when  still  another  tool  comes  to  push  it  into  the  pan 
placed  to  receive  it.  No  intervention  is  needed  until  another  rod  is 
wanted. 
Shoo-makins     *  *^  ^^  ^f  shoe-making  apparatus  in  another  inclosure  takes  the  leather 

machlnoB.  \j^  ^he  hide  and  turns  out,  with  slight  manual  application,  a  pair  of 

shoes,  sewed,  pegged,  or  screwed,  in  about  15  minut^ss." 
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Iron  and  steel  industries.  ukited  otates. 

The  mannfactare  of  iron  in  the  colonies  which  now  form 
the  Atlantic  portion  of  the  United  States  commenced  imme- 
diately after  their  first  settlement  by  the  English  about  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.    At  first  bog  ores  were 
used,  and,  although  other  and  more  valuable  ores  were  soon 
afterwards  discovered  and  used,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  use  of  bog  ores  continued  in  New  England  down  almost 
to  the  middle  of  the  present  century.    The  first  iron  enterprise 
in  the  colonies  was  undertaken  on  Falling  Creek,  in  Yir-    fofrcs  in  vir- 
ginia,  in  1619,  but  it  ended  disastrously  in  1622,  the  Indians  *    ^  " 
destroying  the  works,  which  were  most  probably  forges.  This 
enterprise  was  not  revived.    In  1643  a  blast  furnace  was  suc- 
cessfully established  at  Lynn,  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  1651    Lyun.  Massa. 
a  forge  was  added  at  the  same  place.    Soon  afterwards  other  ^  ^**®"**'  ^^^' 
iron  enterprises  were  established  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut.    About  1734  the  development  of 
the  celebrated  Salisbury  iron-ore  district  of  Connecticut  was    Salisbury  dis- 
commenced  by  Thomas  Lamb,  who  erected  a  forge  at  Lime**^^*'^**""'*'^' 
Bock.    Soon  after  1664  iron  was  made  at  Shrewsbury,  in      shrtiwsbury, 
New  Jersey,  by  Henry  Leonard,  and  in  1682  it  is  recorded '    "' 
that  a  forge  and  blast  furnace  were  in  existence  at  this  place. 
Experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  Pennsylvania 
date  from  1692,  but  iron  was  not  successfully  made  until 
1717,  when  Thomas  Butter  built  a  forge  on  the  Manatawny 
Creek,  near  Pottstown.    Other  iron  enterprises  in  Pennsyl-   Pottatown,  Pa.. 
vania  soon  followed.    About  1715  the  manufacture  of  iron 
was  revived  in  Virginia  at  Fredericksburg  and  commenced  I'^reUerick^burg, 
in  Maryland  at  Principio,  in  Cecil  County.    The  Carolinas   *^' 
made  iron  about  the  same  time.    Iron  was  miide  in  New  York 
about  1740,  on  Ancram  Creek,  in  Columbia  County.    No  iron    Ancram  creek, 
was  made  in  Georgia  until  the  present  century. 

Early  in  the  eight<ienth  century  the  exportation  of  iron  from    Exportation  to 
the  colonies  to  England  commenced,  the  scarcity  of  timber  for  ^sii«»<i. 
charcoal  preventing  that  country  from  making  a  large  quan- 
tity of  pig-iron.    Small  quantities  of  bar-iron  were  shipped 
in  1717  and  1718,  and  were  followed  by  other  shipments  down    hit. 
to  the  Bevolution.    In  1728  and  1729  the  colonies  exported    i728 
1,156  English  tons  of  pig-iron  to  England;  and  annually 
thereafter  down  to  the  Bevolution  pig-iron  was  regularly  ex- 
ported to  England  and  Scotland.    The  shipments  of  bar-iron 
and  pig-iron  never  reached  large  proportions,  aggregating 
only  about  50,000  tons  of  bar-iron  and  150,000  tons  of  pig- 
iron  from  their  commencement  to  the  Bevolution.    The  iron 
industry  in  the  colonies  was,  however,  so  fully  estabhshed 
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uKiTRD  BTATtot.  ^iiat  It  supplicd  the  home  markets,  which  was  a  more  im- 
portant matter  than  the  building  up  of  a  great  exx)ort  trade. 
When  the  war  for  independence  came,  success  would 
have  been  impossible  if  the  colonists  had  not  been  able  to 

Homo-made  supplv  themsclvcs  with  bomc-madc  iron  for  all  warlike  pur- 
iron  in  the  War      ^^  •^  ^ 
of  Independence.  poSCS. 

When  the  war  for  independence  was  over,  the  American 
iron  industry  took  a  fresh  start  in  many  of  the  States,  es- 
pecially in  Pennsylvania,  and  many  furnaces  and  forges  were 
built,  charcoal  being  the  only  fuel  used.    But  the  general 

useof cokeand  usc  of  cokc  in  the  blast  furnaces  of  England  and  the  intro- 
^OTjMn  Eduction  in  the  same  country  of  puddling  famaces  and 
^'^^^'  grooved  rolls,  and  the  application  of  steam  to  rolling  mills 

and  bla^t  furnaces,  about  this  time  wrought  a  great  change 
in  the  English  iron  manufacture,  and  through  these  im- 
provements-and  the  very  low  duties  levied  in  this  country 
on  all  imported  iron  England  was  enabled  to  contest  with  con- 
siderable success  the  i)ossession  by  the  States  of  their  own 

English compc-ii'on  markets.  This  formidabl(3  foreign  competition  had  the 
effect  in  time  of  greatly  retarding  the  development  of  the 
domestic  iron  industry.  ^Notwithstanding  the  steady  devel- 
opment of  the  country  in  other  directions,  its  iron  industry 
pr^^on^'^^  made  but  slow  progress.  In  1810  the  total  production  of 
pig-iron  was  only  54,000  tons,  and  of  bar-iron  only  24,541. 

1820.  tons.    In  1820  the  production  of  pig-iron  had  fallen  to  20,000 

1828.  tons ;  but  in  1828,  owing  to  the  passage  in  1824  of  a  high 

1832.  tariflf,  it  rose  to  130,000  tons,  and  in  1832,  in  consequence  of 

the  continuance  of  the  policy  of  1824,  it  reached  200,000  tons. 
But  in  1833  a  reactionary  tariff  policy  was  adopted,  which 

1842.  continued  until  1842,  in  which  year  the  total  production  of 

pig-iron  was  but  slightly  in  excess  of  that  of  1832,  being 

1846.  215,000  tons.    From  1842  to  1846  high  duties  again  pre- 

vailed, and  in  the  latter  year  the  production  reached  765,000 
tons.  To  this  increase  the  influence  of  mineral  fuel,  which 
had  been  recently  introduced,  in  part  contributed.  In  1846 
duties  were  again  reduced,  with  the  result  that,  notwith- 
standing the  use  of  mineral  fuel,  lor  a  year  or  two  produc- 
tion remained  stationary  and  then  commenced  to  fall,  drop- 

1852.  ping  in  1852  to  500,000  tons.    From  this  time  forward  until 

1860  the  iron  industry  of  the  country  very  slowly  advanced, 
despite  the  continued  adherence  of  the  government  to  a  policy 
of  low  duties.  It  was  fortuitously  aided  by  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California  and  Australia,  which  quickened  business 
and  commercial  enterprise  throughout  the  world ;  by  the  Cri- 
mean war,  which  created  a  sudden  demand  for  British  iron 
and  advanced  its  price ;  and  by  the  rapid  growth  from  1850 
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to  1860  of  the  railway  system  of  the  United  States.    Kot-  uyi™  staik. 
withstanding  these  favorable  influences,  the  production  of 
pig-iron  only  increased  fipom  500,000  tons  in  1852  to  821,223    iron  ^i>rodac. 
tons  in  1860.    Protective  duties  were  restored  in  1861,  but  ^^     "" 
the  depressing  influences  of  the  civil  war  in  that  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  reduced  the  production  of  iron  below  that  of 
1860.    In  1863  and  1864  the  wants  of  the  government  and 
the  beneficial  influences  of  the  tariff  of  1861,  unitedly  caused   isei. 
a  production  of  1,014,282  tons  of  pig-iron  in  the  latter  year, 
from  which  there  was  a  decline  during  1865,  when  the  war 
closed.    After  1865  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  iron,  and 
of  steel  also,  rapidly  increased,  the  stimulating  effects  of  the 
tariff  of  1861  being  now  everywhere  perceptible,  but  the    Tariff  of  isei. 
abundance  of  money  and  the  fever  for  building  railroads 
forming  yet  more  potent  influences  in  securing  this  increase. 
In  1872  the  production  of  pig-iron  reached  the  very  large    Product      of 
quantity  of  2,548,712  tons,  and  in  1873  even  this  product  was 
slightly  exceeded,  2,560,962  tons  being  then  pro(hiced.    But 
from  1873,  when  the  financial  and  railroad  panic  occurred, 
until  1876  the  production  of  pig-iron  gradually  declined  to 
1,868,960  tons.    In  1877  it  increased  to  2,066,5t)3  tons,  and    ibtt-'ts. 
in  1878  the  production  was  about  2,300,000  tons.    With  the 
steadiness  in  the  currency  which  is  now  assured,  and  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  protective  policy  which  has  been  in  force 
since  1861,  the  production  of  pig-iron  and  of  all  kinds  of  iron 
and  steel  must  continue  to  increase  with  the  growth  of  the 
countipy  in  population  and  in  general  prosperity.    The  im- 
ports of  iron  and  steel  have  fallen  to  merely  nominal  figures    imports    and 
within  the  past  few  years,  while  our  exports  of  these  pro-^'^^*  ** 
ducts  and  of  articles  manufactured  from  them  is  slowly  in- 
creasing.   The  American  consumers  of  iron  and  steel  have 
never  been  supplied  with  these  products  at  such  low  rates  as 
are  now  charged — a  result  due  wholly  to  home  competition. 

Distribution  of  the  iron  industry.  ,  Distaibution  of 

•^  "^  the   iron    iudus- 

try : 

The  manufacture  of  iron  in  the  United  States  is  now  es- 
tablished in  twenty-nine  out  of  thirty-eight  States,  and  in  in  29  statca. 
two  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia.    The  manu- 
£eu)ture  of  steel  is  established  in  seventeen  States.    In  each    steei  raanufac- 
of  the  years  1877  and  1878  Pennsylvania  made  just  one-half '"'^^^^^^  ^^^** 
of  the  total  production  of  pig-iron,  and  about  45  per  cent, 
of  all  the  rails  produced.    Her  production  of  all  kinds  of 
rolled  iron  in  these  two  years  was  about  40  per  cent,  of  the 
total  quantity  rolled.    In  the  manufacture  of  steel  Pennsyl-    iron  and  8to«i 
vania  has  annually  for  several  years  produced  more  than  f;^a'iS**'^*'""* 
one-half  of  the  total  product.    Ohio  is  a  large  producer  of 
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uNiTKi.  BTATE8.  pig-jroD,  hep  annual  product  being  about  400,000  tons.   New 

^iiii"^"*^*  *^^'  York  is  the  next  most  important  pig-iron  producing  State. 
KowTort.  In  the  manufacture  of  iron  nnd  steel  rails  Illinois  istlie 
second  and  Ohio  the  third  State  in  the  Union.  The  manu- 
Crucible  steel.  factuFC  of  cruciblc  stccl  iu  the  United  States  is  mainly  con- 
fined to  Pittsburgh,  iu  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  being  the 

BtST'^  "  ^^^^  "®^*  "^^'^^  important  seat  of  this  industry.  Open-hearth 
steel  is  made  in  eight  States,  from  New  Hampshire  to  Ten- 
nessee. There  are  11  establishments  in  the  United  States 
Bo88emcr8to«i.  for  the  manufacturo  of  Bessemer  steel — 1  in  New  York,  5 
in  Pennsylvania,  1  in  Ohio,  3  in  Illinois,  and  1  in  Missouri ; 
all  of  these,  except  the  last,  were  in  operation  in  1878. 

Ores  of  Michigan  Michigan  is  the  leading  iron-ore  producing  State,  the  prod- 
uct in  1878  being  1,125,231  tons.  Fully  one-third  of  aU  the 
pig-iron  produced  in  the  United  States  is  made  from  Michi- 

ttnd  other  States,  gau  orcs.  Ncw  York,  Ncw  Jcrscy,  and  Missouri  have  e^ch 
yielded  large  quantities  of  iron  ores  for  shipment  to  other 
States,  as  well  as  for  use  by  local  iron  works.  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  Alabama  have  also  furnished  ores 
for  shipment  to  other  States.  The  iron  ores  of  the  United 
States  embrace  all  the  varieties  that  are  needed  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron  or  steel,  but  it  is  proper  to  say  that  the 
mangauiferous  iron  ores  of  the  country,  although  existing 
in  various  localities,  have  not  yet  been  fully  developed, 
necessitating  the  importation  of  considerable  quantities  of 
spiegeleisen  and  ferro-manganese,  for  use  in  the  Bessemer 
and  open-hearth  processes ;  also  of  Spanish  and  Mediter- 
Oenerai  distii-  rancau  irou  ores.    Of  coal  there  is  an  abundance,  and,  like 

^^  no  ooa  an  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  .^  ^^^^  distributed.    Neither  of  iron  ores  nor 

of  coal  will  the  United  States  ever  be  in  want. 
Iron  and  stoei  frou  and  stecl  Statistics. 

statistics. 

PioducUon  in  The  productiou  of  iron  aud  steel  in  the  United  States  in 
i^^of  iron  and  ^g^;^  was  as  follows,  iu  English  tons:  Pig-iron,  2,066,693 
tons;  iron  rails,  296,910  tons;  Bessemer  steel  rails,  385,865 
tons;  all-rolled  iron,  not  including  rails,  1,021,624  tons;  cru- 
cible steel,  36,098  tons;  open-hearth  steel,  22,349  tons;  pud- 
dled and  blister  steel,  10,646  tons;  Bessemer  steel  ingots, 
500,524  tons.  The  production  of  Bessemer  steel  and  of 
Bessemer  steel  rails  greatly  increased  in  1878,  the  former 
amounting  to  653,773  tons,  and  the  latter  to  491,427  tona 
In  1867  the  production  of  Bessemer  steel  rails  was  only 
2,276  tons.  The  production  of  oi)en-hearth  steel  increased 
in  1878  to  32,255  tons.  Included  in  the  rolled  iron  produced 
in  1877  were  4,828,918  kegs.of  cut  nails  and  spikes,  each  keg 
of  100  pounds  weight. 
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The  number  of  blast-furnaces  in  the  United  States  is  now  united  states. 
700,  of  which  not  quite  300  were  in  blast  in  1877  and  1878.    Biaet-fuma^eB. 
These  were  generally  the  largest  and  best  furnaces,  the 
small  and  old-fashioned  furnaces  not  being  able  to  make 
iron  at  present  prices.    The  number  of  rolling  mills  in  the   Roiling  muie. 
United  States — separate  establishments  which  have  one  or 
more  trains  of  rolls — ^is  340,  containing  4,463  single  puddling- 
fumaces,  double  furnaces  being  counted  as  two  single  ones. 
The  number  of  Bessemer  steel  works  is  11,  each  having  Beasemor  works. 
two  converters,  the  capacity  of  all  the  converters  varying 
from  five  to  seven  tons  at  each  blow.    The  number  of  open- 
hearth  steel  works  is  14,  with  a  united  annual  capacity  of 
about  90,000  tons.    The  number  of  crucible  and  other  steel  ^oSS.*'''     '^* 
works  is  46,  with  an  annual  capacity  of  about  100,000  tons. 
There  are  yet  in  operation  in  the  country  64  Catalan  forges,    Catalan  forg«e. 
for  the  direct  conversion  of  iron  ore  into  wrought  iron; 
these  forges  are  mainly  in  New  York  and  Tennessee,  and  in 
the  former  State  they  are  wholly  engaged  in  the  production 
of  iron  for  the  manufacture  of  steel.    Pig-iron  is  converted 
into  blooms  in  68  blomaries,  which  are  mainly  located  in   Biomaries. 
Pennsylvania. 

Down  to  1835  all  the  pig-iron  manufactured  in  the  United  .,9^'"*'**^  "**^ 

*    ®  till  1835. 

States  was  made  with  charcoal.  In  that  year  pigiron  was 
successfully  made  with  coke  at  a  charcoal  furnace  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  1836  coke  was  successfully  used  at  another  ^^^^^^^  ^^^ 
charcoal  furnace  iu  the  same  State.  Other  furnaces  in^^^^ 
Pennsylvania  commenced  to  use  coke  soon  afterwards.  In 
1837  a  furnace  was  built  in  Alleghany  County,  Maryland, 
expressly  to  use  coke,  and  in  1840  two  other  furnaces  were 
built  in  the  same  county  for  the  same  purpose;  all  were  suc- 
cessfiQ  in  the  use  of  the  new  fuel.    In  1837  anthracite  coal   of  anthracite 

in  1887. 

was  successfully  experimented  with  in  charcoal  furnaces  in 

Pennsylvania  in  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron,  and  in  1838  a 

furnace  was  built  at  Mauch  Chunk,  in  Pennsylvania,  to  use 

this  fuel;  this  experiment  was  also  successful.     But  the 

most  satisfactory  experiment  with  anthracite  coal  was  made  , 

with  the  Pioneer  Furnace  at  Pottsville  in  1839,  soon  after   Pioneer    put- 

'  nace,  1839. 

which  anthracite  furnaces  became  quite  numerous  in  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  and  Maryland.    Bituminous  coal  iu        Bituminoua 
its  raw  state  was  first  used  in  a  charcoal  furnace  in  Mercer  *^^*"  ^®**- 
County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1845,  and  in  1846  it  was  success- 
fully used  in  the  Lowell  furnace  in  Mahoning  County,  Ohio, 
which  was  built  specially  for  the  purpose.    In  1877  there 
were  produced  with  anthracite  coal  834,640  tons  of  pig- iron ; 
with  bituminous  coal,  raw  or  coked,  948,166  tons;  and  with 
charcoal,  283,788  tons. 
The  Bessemer  process  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  was 
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ingTTBD  sTATBB^  mtTOcluced  into  the  United  States  in  1864  and  1865,  and  the 
B^Sfe?*^***piS!  first  8teel  rails  were  made  in  the  latter  year.    In  1865  the 
*^eraiS?*'  fur-  A^s^  Siemens  gas-furnace  was  built  in  the  United  States  at 
nace  in  1866.       Pittsburgh,  to  melt  copper,  and  in  1867  the  Siemens  furnace 
was  successfully  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
siemenB-Martin  stcel  at  various  placcs.    The  Siemens-Martin  process  was 
proceM  n         succcssfully  introduced  into  the  United  States  by  Cooper, 
Hewitt,  &  Co.,  in  1868,  at  their  works  at  Trenton,  K  J. 
Coal  utotistios.     Complete  statistics  of  the  production  of  coal  in  the  United 
States  have  not  been  compiled  for  a  later  year  than  1875, 
when  47,613,236  tons  were  produced,  of  which  20,654,509 
tons  were  anthracite,  26,031,726  tons  were  bituminous,  and 
827,000  tons  were  post-carboniferous.     The  production  of 
bituminous  coal  is  believed  to  have  increased  since  1875, 
but  that  of  anthracite  was  less  in  1878  than  in  1875. 
impoitsof  1878;     The  imports  into  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal  year  ended 
J^n°'  8:e?rraii8,' June30, 1878,  were  55,000  English  tons,  chiefly  spiegeleisen, 
^'^^  •  valued  at  $1,250,057 ;  30,359  tons  of  bar,  sheet,  plate,  and 

other  rolled  iron,  valued  at  $1,627,052;  no  iron  rails;  10 
tons  of  steel  rails,  valued  at  $530 ;  machinery,  valued  at 
$628,667;  steel  ingots,  bars,  etc.,  valued  at  $1,220,037;  cut- 
Comparison  of  lery,  filcs,  saws,  and  tools,  valued  at  $1,295,764.    To  show 
^Ei.'^and  the^  the  fiavoraWc  change  that  has  taken  place  in  our  imports  of 
p    ucts  in  I     ;  .^,^^  ^^^  steel,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  the  fiscal  year  1872 
there  were  imported  into  the  United  States  247,628  tons  of 
pig-iron,  valued  at  $5,122,318;  129,811  tons  of  bar,  plate, 
sheet,  band,  hoop,  and  scroll  iron,  valued  at  $6,900,521; 
421,755  tons  of  iron  rails,  valued  at  $15,778,941;  109,781 
tons  of  steel  rails,  valued  at  $6,277,694;  machinery,  valued 
at  $1,054,045;  steel  ingots,  bars,  etc.,  valued  at  $4,033,508; 
cutlery,  files,  saws,  and  tools,  valued  at  $3,269,143.    The 
and  exporu  of  c&ports  of  domcstic  products  from  the  United  States  in  the 
^^®*  fiscal  year  1878  included  5,781  tons  of  pig-iron,  valued  at 

$140,148;  10,990  tons  of  bar,  sheet,  plate,  and  railroad  iron, 
valued  at  $482,908;  98  locomotives,  103  stationary  engines, 
^  and  other  machinery  and  boilers,  valued  at  $5,096,857;  70 
tons  of  steel  ingots,  valued  at  $15,892;  and  cutlery,  edge- 
imports  ana  ex-  tools,  filos,  and  saws,  valued  at  $1,005,689.    The  imports  of 
ports  o   ronowsj^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  fiscal  year  1878  aggregated  29,765  tons, 

valued  at  $62,787.  In  the  fiscal  year  1877  they  were  val- 
ued at  $82,947,  and  the  tonnage  was  estimated  to  have 
amounted  to  41,473^  tons.  In  1878  iron  ore  valued  at  $662 
was  exported.  In  the  fiscal  year  1878  there  were  imported 
and  coal.  578,457  tous  of  coal,  principally  from  Nova  Scotia,  Van- 

couver's Island,  and  Australia,  and  660,138  tons  were  ex- 
ported, of  which  319,477  tons  were  anthracite  and  340,661 
tons  were  bituminous. 
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COUNTEIBS  WHICH  MAKE  BUT  LITTLE  lEON  AND 

STEEL. 

The  couutxies  which  unitedly  moke  less  than  one  and  a  Countrieewhioh 

make   but  littlo 

half  per  cent,  of  the  world's  production  of  iron,  and  less  iron  and  st^eL 
than  three-fourths  of  one  per  cent,  of  its  production  of  steel, 
may  be  enumerated  as  follows : 


Norway. 

India. 

Spain. 

China. 

Portugal. 

Japan. 

Italy. 

Afghanistan. 

Switzerland. 

Persia. 

Greece. 

Australasia. 

Turkey. 

British  America. 

Algeria. 

Mexico. 

Morocco. 

The  states  of  South  America. 

Central  and  Southern  Africa. 

Some  of  these  countries,  it  Ls  well  known,  will  never  pro- 
duce much  iron  or  steel,  and  the  limited  resources  which 
tbey  possess  for  their  manufacture  need  not  therefore  receive 
much  attention  in  this  report;  others,  however,  possess 
ample  i-e^ources,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  have  been 
developed,  or  are  likely  to  be  developed,  whether  illustrated 
at  Paris  or  not,  may  weU  receive  consideration. 

NORWAY. 


Production. 


Beginning  at  the  north  of  Europe  is  the  first  of  the  coun- 
tries above  mentioned.  Its  iron  industry  dates  back  several 
centuries,  but  it  never  reached  a  position  of  commanding 
importance,  and  it  is  now  at  a  very  low  stage.  In  1870 
there  were  produced  21,155  Norwegian  tons  of  iron  ore ; 
3,975  tons  of  cast  or  pig  iron ;  845  tous  of  wrought  iron ; 
and  265  tons  of  steel.  The  Norwegian  ton  is  equal  to  2,200 
English  pounds.  In  1861  the  production  was  as  follows : 
Iron  oi-e,  24,385  tons j  cast  or  pig  iron,  7,575  tons;  wrought 
iron,  3,895  tons;  steel,  65  tons.  The  production  of  iron  ore 
appears  to  have  reached  its  maximum  in  1865,  when  49,720 
tons  were  mined.  The  exports  of  iron  ores,  principally  toExporuofows. 
England,  increased  from  335  tons  in  1861  to  15,115  tons  in 
1870.  Since  1870  the  production  and  exportation  of  iron 
ores  are  said  to  have  increiised,  but  statistics  are  wanting. 
The  exports  of  Norwegian  iron  amount  to  about  2,000  tons 
annnally,  and  the  imports  to  about  20,000  tons.  The  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works,  of  Philadelphia,  have  recently  con- 
cluded a  conti'act  to  supply  four  locomotives  to  Norway. 

There  are  42  rolling  mills,  nail  factories,  foundries,  ma- ,^^2^"**^  ""^ 
chine  shops,  etc.,  in  Norway.    Iron  ore  is  not  so  abundant 
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souwAY.      as  in  Sweden,  and  what  there  is  is  not  well  developed.    Tlie 
iron  industry  of  Norway  is  not  so  productive  as  it  was  a 
the^Son^tadua!^^^^^^  years  ago.    The  causes  of  this  decadence  may  be 
try.  found  in  the  climate,  the  scarcity  of  forests  of  timber  suit- 

able for  the  manufacture  of  charcoal,  the  great  demand  for 
timber  for  exportation^  the  entire  absence  of  mineral  fuel, 
and  the  poverty  of  the  people.  What  little  iron  is  made  in 
Norway  is  excellent ;  it  is  all  made  with  charcoal.  Steel  is 
made  at  only  one  establishment,  the  Naes  Iron  Works, 
where  blister  steel  is  first  made  by  cementation  and  then 
melted  in  crucibles.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  iion  and 
steel  industries  of  Norway  may  some  day  take  a  fresh  start, 
but  they  can  never  form  an  important  factor  in  supplying 
the  world's  demands  for  these  products. 
^iPl*?^*Sf*?S  ®^'     Norway  made  at  Paris  a  smaU  but  fitting  display  of  her 

hibit  in  Pftri».       .  *^  ,«,  .,« 

iron  resources  and  of  her  progress  m  the  manufacture  of 
machinery  and  tools.  The  iron  ores,  and  the  iron  itself,  of 
Norway  were  illustrated  by  several  fine  samples.  Jacob 
aau  &  Son.  Aall  &  Son,  of  Naes,  showed  several  specimens  of  iron  oi-es, 
cast  and  bar  iron,  raw  and  crucible  steel,  several  cast-steel 
cannon,  and  a  collection  of  axes,  hammers,  files,  and  othei* 
tools.  Plows,  sti'aw-cutters,  and  other  agricultural  imple- 
ments, none  possessing  extraordinary  qualities  except 
strength,  were  exhibited ;  also  several  small  engines.    The 

KoaenierWoikB.  Koaemcr  Works  exhibited  machine-made  horse-shoes.  Vis- 
itor to  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  in  1876  will  remember 
the  unique  and  ingenious  iron  trophy,  erected  by  the  Oath- 
Cftthcrinehoim  eriueholm  Irou  Works,  representing  an  ancient  Norwegian 

Iron  Work*.  ^^^^^  fuU-rigged  aud  equipped,  the  whole  composed  of  iron 
in  appropriate  forms.    This  ship  was  not  exhibited  at  Paris. 

SPADi.  SPAIN. 


Superior  quai.  Spain  is  vcry  richly  endowed  with  iron  ores  of  the  best 
ty  o  ores.  quality,  and  she  possesses  coal  with  which  she  might  smelt 
these  ores;  but  Spain  has  almost  wholly  neglected  her  op- 
portunities, and,  instead  of  being  an  exporter  of  iron  and 
steel,  she  is  an  importer  of  these  articles  and  an  exporter  of 
iron  ores,  while  her  coal  remains  practically  undeveloped. 
These  results  are  the  more  suprising  because  anterior  to  the 

Ancient  ceie-  Christian  era  Spain  was  a  manufacturer  of  iron.  The  sword 
^^^'  blades  of  Toledo  were  celebrated  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

Catalan  forges  were  so  named  hundreds  of  years  ago  from 
Catalonia,  a  province  of  Spain.  But  a  change  has  recently 
taken  place  in  public  opinion  in  Spain  in  favor  of  the 
encouragement  of  domestic  manufactures,  the  government 
giving  special  encouragement  to  the  mining  of  coal  by 
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daily  noticeable — ^those  of  Duro  y  Compania  Langres  la  Fel-  pania  Langrw  la 
gaera,  iu  the  Asturias;  ot*  Don  Ybarra,  of  Barracaldo;  of^*^^^^^^^, 


requiring  domestic  coal  to  be  used  iu  the  Spanish  navy.        »p^"- 

The  apathy  and  lack  of  capital  of  the  Spanish  people,  and 

their  need  of  a  more  extended  railroad  system,  will,  how-    imperfect  mil. 

ever,  tend  to  retard  the  rapid  multiplication  of  iron- works 

and  coal  mines  in  Spain. 

The  iron  and  steel  exhibit  made  by  Spain  at  Paris  was    Good  exhibit. 
surprisingly  large  and  creditable.    Four  exhibits  were  espe- 

Duro    y  Com- 
'  pania  Lang 
fFelgeura. 
^     Don  Yba 

the  Fabrica  de  Quiros;  and  of  the  Fabrica  Nacional  de^^^'^^^Q"' 
Trubia.  These  exhibits  embraced  pig-iron  and  iron  ores ;  cioS'deTrubii.' 
bar,  rod,  sheet,  plate,  and  shaped  iron;  iron  rails;  and 
puddled  steel.  Don  Ybarra  showed  also  samples  of  iron 
sponge  made  by  the  Chenot  process.  Jauragui,  of  Zorroza,  Jaarapy. 
showed  some  samples  of  wrought  iron  and  cemented  steel. 
The  celebrated  ores  of  Bilbao  were  well  represented.  Of  oree  of  Biibo*. 
the  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  which  were  exhibited  by 
Spain,  mention  may  be  made  of  a  few  good  castings,  of 
sabers  and  other  cutlery  and  edge-tools,  of  portable  and 
stationary  engines,  and  of  agricultural  and  other  light  ma- 
chinery, the  whole  forming  an  interesting  display.  The 
principal  iron-ore  deposits  of  Spain  lie  on  the  northern 
'  coast,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bilbao;  but  very  promising  mines 
have  also  been  opened  iu  the  south  of  Spain,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  those  of  Palomares,  in  the  Gulf  of  Vera, 
pwvince  of  Almeria.  Most  of  the  Spanish  ores  ai^e  admir- 
ably adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel,  and 
(xreat  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States  are  imi)orters  of  them.  The  production  of  iron  ores 
iu  Spain  in  1877  was  1,102,170  metric  tons,  of  which  over    „     _,      ,^ 

^  -r^   .      .       -r-.  ^  Export*  to  the 

1,000,000  tons  were  exported  to  Great  Britain,  France,  Ger-  principal     iron 

-r^i.  -»     1,       rr    '.     1  r^      A  manufacturing 

many,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States  counties. 

Except  Catalan  forges,  which  are  still  in  use  in  many  prov-    Catalan  forges, 
inces,  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  in  Spain  is  confined 
to  a  few  establishments,  and  these  are  chiefly  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  country.    The  works  of  La  Felguerji  com-    l:i  Feiguera. 
prise  4  blast  furnaces,  24  puddling  furnaces,  10  reheating 
furnaces,  3  steam-hammers,  30  steam-engines,  and  a  com- 
plete forge  and  rolling-mill  plant.    They  have  an  annual 
capacity  of  20,700  tons  of  pig-iron  and  14,000  tons  of  rolled 
iron,  including  6,000  tons  of  rails ;  puddled  steel  is  made  in 
small  quantities.    The  works  of  Don  Ybarra  comprise  3  blast- 
furnaces and  a  well-appointed  rolling-mill.    There  are  a  few 
other  blast-furnaces  and  one  or  two  small  rolling-mills.    The 
total  production  of  iron  in  Spain  in  1877  was  about  100,000    spjmiah    iron 
metric  tons,  of  which  about  40,000  tons  were  wrought  iron,  ^ 


Mines  of  South- 
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"P^"-  and  60,000  tons  were  pig-iron.  Pig-iron  is  made  in  part 
with  charcoal  and  in  part  with  coke.  The  Daro  Company, 
of  La  Felguera,  has  Belgian  coke-ovens  at  Vega,  and  em- 
ploys machinery  for  washing  the  coal.  The  production  of 
steel  in  Spain  was  only  216  metric  tons  in  1873.  The  first 
blast-furnaces  in  Spain  are  said  to  have  been  erected  near 
Marbella,  on  the  Mediterranean,  in  1828. 
Imports  of  iron  The  imi)orts  of  iron  and  steel  into  Spain  in  1876  were  as 
follows:  Pig  and  scrap  iron,  19,008  metric  tons 5  rails,  11 ,360 
tons;  plates,  sheets,  etc.,  5,904  tons;  hardware  of  iron  and 
steel,  5,483  tons.  In  1874  there  were  imported  40,251  tons 
of  bars,  hoops,  etc.,  and  3,222  tons  of  steel.  In  1877  Great 
Britain  exported  to  Spain  33,237  English  tons  of  iron  and 
steel.  Of  Spanish  iron  and  steel  exports  statistics  arc 
wholly  wanting,  and  probably  there  are  no  such  shipments 
to  be  recorded. 
Coal  production.  Thc  production  of  coal  in  Spain  in  1876  was  706,814  me 
trie  tons,  and  the  imports,  chiefly  from  Great  Britain,  were 
774,770  tons.  The  coal  of  Spain  has  been  almost  wholly 
developed  since  1830,  when  10,524  tons  were  mined.  The 
principal  development  has  been  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
country.  No  exports  are  recorded.  The  number  of  miles 
of  railroad  in  Spain  is  about  4,000. 

l-OBTUOAL.  POBTUGAIi. 


Portugal  possesses  both  coal  and  iron  ore  in  considerable 
quantities,  and  companies  have  recently  been  formed  for 
their  development.  Two  blocks  of  iron  ore,  showing  very 
excellent  analyses,  were  exhibited  at  Paris  by  the  owners 
minfw^°  ^^^^^  ^^  *^®  ^^^  mines  at  San  Thiago.  This  company  was  estab- 
lished by  English  and  French  capitalists  in  1877,  with  a 
capital  of  $140,000,  and  its  mines  are  advantageously  situ- 
ated in  the  province  of  Alemtejo.  Small  quantities  of  iron 
are  made  by  a  few  forges  in  the  mountains  of  Portugal 
Cooj.  The  production  of  coal  in  Portugal  is  said  to  have  amounted 

to  12,387  metric  tons  in  1872,  since  which  year  there  are  no 
statistics.  In  1876  the  exports  of  iron  ore  amounted  to 
21,568  tons.  At  Paris  there  were  several  pieces  of  ma- 
chinery and  specimens  of  cutlery  exhibited  by  Portugal, 
which  showed  mechanical  skill  of  a  higher  order. 

ITALY.  ITALY. 


Want  of  coal. 


Italy  is  a  country  of  considerable  manufa  cturing  enterprise. 
Unfortunately  there  is  scarcely  any  coal  in  her  territory,  and 
this  want  has  prevented  the  complete  development  of  her 
iron  industry.    She  has  an  abundance  of  iron  ores,  and  on  the 
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island  of  Elba  they  are  of  unsurpassed  richness.    The  iron        italy. 
ores  on  this  island  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy  were  used  long    ort-s  of  Elba. 
before  the  Christian  era.     There  are  three  principal  iron 
districts  in  Italy  additional  to  Elba — Lombardy,  Piedmont, 
and  Tuscany.    In  all  Italy  there  are  about  40  blastfur- 
naces, many  of  which,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  fuel,  have 
not  recently  been  in  operation.    Catalan  forges  for  smelting  ^^^J^^^i^^' 
Iron  ore  and  bloomaries  for  refining  pigiron  are  largely 
used  in  Italy,  their  number  being  about  200.    Charcoal  is 
the  principal  fuel  used  in  the  furnaces,  forges,  and  bloom- 
aries, the  Appenine  forests  furnishing  the  most  of  it.    There 
are  four  furnaces  in  Italy  that  were  built  to  use  British  coke. 
In  1862  works  for  the  manufacture  of  cemented  steel  were   steelworks, 
established  at  Naples,  and  since  that  date  Siemens  furnaces 
have  been  introduced  at  works  in  Lombardy  and  elsewhere 
for  puddling  iron  and  steel  and  for  melting  steel  in  crucibles. 
There  are  no  large  rolling-mills  in  the  kingdom.    Owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  fuel,  most  of  the  ore  mined  in  Italy  is 
exported,  the  quantity  annually  sent  out  of  the  country  ex-    Export  of  ore 
ceeding  200,000  tons.    The  annual  production  of  pig-iron 
ranges  from  20,000  to  25,000  tons,  and  that  of  wrought  iron    Production  of 
is  about  50,000  tons.    The  production  of  steel  in  1876  was    **"*  * 
2,800  tons.    In  the  same  year  the  imports  of  iron  and  steel  ^^mpj^ts  of  iron 
into  Italy  were  as  follows :  Pig-iix)n,  22,535  metric  tons ;  cast- 
ings, 5,352  tons;  rolled  iron, 93,713  tons;  iron  and  steel  rails, 
40,227  tons ;  steel,  4,853  tons.    The  exports  of  iron  and  steel    ^^JP^d***^*^" 
are  only  nominal.    The  quantity  of  coal  imported  in  187G 
was  1,454,542  tons,  of  which  Great  Britain  furnished  much 
the  larger  part.    It  will  be  observed  that  Itily  is  a  large 
purchaser  of  iron,  steel,  and  coal.     Steel  rails  are  coming 
into  general  use  on  Italian  railroads,  the  length  of  which  is    Railways. 
about  5,000  miles.    Throughout  the  country  are  many  foun- 
dries and  machine-shops,  cutlery  works,  etc.,  and  in  IS'aples 
is  an  establishment  which  has  produced  in  the  last  fourteen 
years  142  locomotives,  72  boilers  for  old  engines,  463  pas-    Railway  shops, 
senger  cars,  2,100  freight  cars,  and  several  bridges  and  via 
ducts,  foreign  iron  and  steel  being  generally  used. 

Italy  made  a  creditable  but  not  extensive  display  at  Paris  Exiubit. 
of  machinery,  edge-tools,  files,  railway  material,  iron  ores, 
etc.,  but  none  of  her  exhibits  call  for  special  notice.  As  a 
manufacturer  of  hardware,  cutlery,  tools,  castings,  steam- 
engines,  locomotives,  and  similar  products  Italy  is  rapidly 
attaining  a  respectable  rank,  but  no  probability  exists  that 
she  will  within  any  reasonable  limit  of  time  make  all  the 
iron  and  steel  her  people  need. 
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swiTZKttLAND.  SWITZERLAND. 

Switzerland  is  not  noted  as  a  manufaoturer  of  iron  or  steel. 
The  country  contains  three  charcoal  furnaces  and  one  coke 
furnace,  which  make  annually  about  3,500  tons  of  castings 
and  4,000  tons  of  forge  pig-iron.  The  latter  is  converted  in 
charcoal  forges  into  wrought  iron.  There  are  also  a  few 
small  rolling-mills,  which  are  sui)plied  with  pig-iron  from 
Abandftnco  of  other  couutrics.    Iron  ore  is  abundant  in  Switzerland,  but 

ore.  ^  ' 

Scarcity  of  coal,  coal  is  scarcc.    The  Swiss  have  given  much  attention  to  the 
manufacture  of  cutlery,  tools,  and  machinery,  and  at  Paris 

EnginoA.      ma-  ' 

chinea,  and  tools,  their  display  of  thcsc  articles  was  the  subject  of  much  favor- 
able comment.    Several  fine  steam-engines  were  exhibited, 
and  some  small  hydraulic  engines.    Several  firms  exhibited 
files  of  superior  workmanship  made  of  imported  steel,  and 
there  was  also  a  small  but  handsome  collection  of  pocket- 
knives  and  fine  cutlery.    Of  machines  and  machine  castings 
there  was  a  good  display,  and  this  also  may  be  said  of  loco- 
motives and  all  railway  appliances.    Of  the  latter  there  wei-e 
Aaraii  Works,  scvcu  cxhibitors,  including  the  Aarau  Works,  which  exhib- 
ited a  locomotive  weighing  twenty  tons,  intended  for  heavy 
grades. 
st^ir'ilSd^^'.     ^^  ^^'^'^  Switzerland  imported  20,279  metric  tons  of  pig- 
ducti.  iron  and  raw  steel ;  14,504  tons  of  bar-iron ;  11,487  tons  of 

iron  and  steel  rails  and  railway  sleepers ;  8,113  tons  of  plates ; 
and  22,000  tons  of  miscellaneous  iron  and  steel  products. 
Her  exports  of  these  commodities  are  inconsiderable.  The 
annual  imports  of  coal  average  about  half  a  million  tons. 
Switzerland  has  about  1,400  miles  of  railroad. 

^"™^'-  __  aREEOE. 


Greece  contains  very  rich  iron  ores  on  the  island  of  Seri- 
phos,  some  of  which  have  been  exported,  but  it  contains  no 
iron  works  that  are  now  in  use,  except  perhaps  a  few  forges. 
About  1870  an  attempt  to  smelt  these  ores  with  native  lig- 
nite resulted  in  failure.  A  collection  of  Greek  ores  wa<i 
exhibited  at  Paris  and  some  specimens  of  Greek  machinery. 
Coal  and  lignite  are  mined  in  small  quantities  in  Greece. 
There  is  no  immediate  probability  of  any  increase  in  the 
production  of  either  iron  or  coal.  The  country  consumes 
but  little  iron. 

TURKEY. 

Turkey  produces  in  charcoal  furnaces  and  by  primitive 
methods  in  Bosnia  and  Servia,  and  in  the  Lebanon  Mount- 
ains and  elsewhere  in  her  European  and  Asiatic  territory, 
about  40,000  or  5(i,000  tons  of  iron  annually.    The  fuel  used 
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is  wlioUy  charcoal,  and  the  iron  ores  are  of  good  quality.     7^^*^-^' 
Coal  is  mined  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  Coainnaiisnito 
the  annual  product  is  about  150,000  tons.    Coal  and  lignite 
have  been  discovered  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  but,  like 
everything  else  of  a  desirable  nature  in  that  country,  they 
await  development.     The  production  of  iron  need  not  be   Doflcicnttmiw 
expected  to  increase  until  more  coal  is  mined  and  more  rail- 
roads are  built,  as  the  supply  of  timber  for  charcoal  is 
rapidly  being  exhausted  in  the  neighborhood  of  existing 
iron  works.    Iron  ore  is  abundant.    Some  of  the  Turkish    Abuudaot  ore 
iron  is  equal  to  the  best  Swedish.    In  1877  Turkey  imported 
217,643  metric  tons  of  coal,  and  imported  from  Great  Britiau 
7,403  tons  of  iron  and  steel.    Turkey  in  Europe  contaiiu; 
about  1,000  miles  of  railroad,  Turkey  in  Asia  about  250   Kaiiways. 
miles,  and  Boumania  about  800  miles. 


Gotwl  IroD. 
Imports. 


ALGERIA. 


Algeria  is  noted  for  its  rich  iron  ore  deposits,  which  have  Rich  orodoposits. 
been  worked  by  French  capitalists  for  about  thirty  years. 
The  principal  mines  are  those  of  Mokta-el-Hadid,  near  the 
port  of  Bona,  and  their  product  in  1877  was  370,810  tons. 
The  company  which  owns  the  Mokta  mines  also  produced    ProUactsmore 
in  the  same  year  121,852  tons  of  coal,  the  greater  part  of  **^ 
which  was  exported.    The  Beni  Saif  iron-ore  mines,  worked 
by  the  Soumah  Company,  are  the  next  most  important  in 
Algeria,  of  which  there  are  fourteen  in  all.    From  all  the 
iron-ore  mines  of  Algeria  there  were  exported  466,026  tons 
in  1875  and  455,314  tons  in  1876.    The  exportation  of  Al- 
gerian ore  is  not  increasing,  although  there  is  no  apparent 
limit  to  the  supply  if  underground  workings  be  resorted  to. 
Pig-iron  is  made  at  one  furnace  near  Bona,  with  native  coal 
and  coke. 

MOROCCO.  MQttoccg 

Good  iron  ore  is  found,  but  it  is  undeveloped. 

AFRICA.  APiiiCA. 


In  Central  Africa  the  natives  have  long  made  warlike   ccntmi  Africa. 
and  other  implements  of  iron  by  simple  but  very  effective 
processes.    Hammers  and  chisels,  swords,  daggers,  spear- jj^'^j^iiiJv^n^ 
heads,  and  arrow-heads  are  made  of  a  quality  deserving  the*^^.®i»^***^^^'«*®*- 
highest  praise.    Their  chains  arc  said  to  be  equal  to  the  best 
English  steel  chains. 

Southern  Africa  i)ossesses  in  the  Transvaal  extensive  ^Je-^j^^^Js^^**^ 
posits  of  iron  ore  and  coal,  samples  of  which  were  exhibited 
at  Paris.    Some  progress  has  been  made  in  mining  coal,  but 
6  p  u VOL  3 
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AFRICA.       none  in  mining  ore.    Coal  has  also  been  found  in  Cape  Col- 
ony, in  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  in  Natal.    Madagascar 
cor.i  and  ore.    jg  gaij  to  Contain  both  iron  ore  and  coal. 

All  the  territorial  divisions  of  Western  Africa  are  said  to 
be  rich  in  iron  ores. 

LVDIA.  INDIA. 

PrimitiTe  iron  India  has  made  iron  and  steel  by  primitive  methods  from 
^8068*  ^'^the  earliest  ages.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  various  localitien, 
and  60  also  is  coal.  The  government  of  the  country,  aided 
by  British  capitalists,  is  doing  much  to  develop  both  of 
these  sources  of  wealth,  several  companies  having  been 
organized  to  mine  coal  and  manufacture  iron.     Many  of 

Development,  thcsc  enterprises  are  now  in  operation,  and  all  of  them  are 
said  to  promise  successful  results,  but  for  many  years  to 

importoofinm,  ^°^®  India  must  remain  a  large  importer  of  both  coal  and 

Bteeraod  coal.    iron.    lu  1877  Great  Britain  sent  229,421  tons  of  iron  and 

steel  and  894,174  tons  of  coal  to  British  India.    The  country 

produces  about  500,000  tons  of  coal  annually,  and  has  7,599 

RoUwayn.       milcs  of  railroad. 
CHINA.  •  cnmA. 

Abimdancc  of     China  has  an  abundance  of  good  iron  ores  and  equallv 

good  oro  and  cuul,  ,  •  ,  ^  ^ 

weu  distributed,  good  coal,  botli  anthracite  and  bituminous,  all  well  distrib- 
uted.   The  iron  ores  have  been  but  slightly  developed,  only 
the  most  primitive  methods  for  smelting  and  refining  them' 
being  in  use,  blast  furnaces  having  scarcely  an  existence. 
Coal  is  mined  on  a  scale  somewhat  extensive  for  a  country 
that  has  made  such  little  use  of  modem  mining  appliances. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  production  of  coal  in  China 
Output  of  coaL  is  about  3,000,000  metric  tons,  of  which  1,000,000  tons  are 
anthracite.    The  quantity  of  iron  annually  produced  cannot 
even  be  estimated,  but  it  almost  equals  the  wants  of  the 
country,  as  China  imports  but  little  iron  or  steel.    At  Paris 
ExUbits     of  there  were  exhibited  by  China  some  very  fine  samples  of 
pood  iron.  wrought  irou,  made  fix)m  magnetic  iron  sand,  and  apparently 

equal  to  Swedish  iron.    A  collection  of  plows,  sickles,  shears. 
Iron    impie-  and  Other  tools  and  implements  showed  that  the  Chinese  are 
on    oo  8.  ^^^  ^^^^^  expert  in  the  manipulation  of  irou.    Some  samples 
of  coal  were  exhibited.    Apparently  but  little  progress  in 
the  development  of  either  their  iron  or  coal  resources  may 
be  expected  from  a  people  who  have  just  destroyed  the  only 
railroad  within  the  boundaries  of  their  extensive  empire. 
^  ^  .         ^If  the  locomotive  could  be  introduced  into  every  Chinese 

Deficiency  of.  *^ 

transportation,  proviucc  the  manufacture  of  iron  would  soon  become  an  im- 
portant Chinese  industry,  and  the  mining  of  coal  would  be 
greatly  increased.    In  1875  China  imi>orted  from  Great  Brit- 
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aiii  59,332  metric  tons  of  coal  and  1,529  tons  of  coke.  Sta-  _  ,  china. 

tistics  of  the  imports  of  iron  and  steel  are  wanting.  importaof  coai. 

JAPAN.  JAPAN. 


Japan,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  progressive  country,  and  is 
rapidly  adopting  all  the  arts  of  modem  civilization.  There 
are  at  present  65  miles  of  completed  railroad  in  Japan  and    naiiways   fin- 

-.^..        .  /»  ,..  .1  11         11  Ished    and    pro- 

142  miles  m  course  of  construction,  with  several  hundred  jccted. 
additional  miles  projected.    These  railway  statistics  possess 
of  themselves  great  significance,  but  to  this  must  be  added 
the  recent  erection  of  several  modern  blast  furnaces  and  a   Modem    iron 
i-olUng-mill,  under  the  direction  of  English  engineers.    In  - 
some  of  the  furnaces  charcoal  is  to  be  used,  and  in  others 
coke.    The  Japanese,  however,  still  make  use  of  primitive    Primiuvo  pro- 
processes  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  but  this  is 
not  so  much  the  result  of  conservatism  or  prejudice  as  of 
necessity.    The  ore  used  in  these  processes  is  largely  mag- 
netic iron  sand.    Other  ores  are  to  be  used  in  the  new  fur- 
naces.   The  annual  production  of  iron  in  Japan  is  about  Product  in  iron, 
10,000  tons.    Coal  is  mined  in  a  primitive  fashion  on  the  Isl-    Coaj. 
and  of  Yesso  and  on  other  islands  in  the  empire,  the  annual 
production  being  about  400,000  tons ;  it  is  mostly  bitumi- 
nous, but  some  anthracite  and  lignite  are  found.    It  may  rea- 
sonably be  presumed  that  the  production  of  coal  in  Japan 
will  increase  in  future  years,  as  the  people  are  disposed  to 
adopt  modern  methods  for  its  extraction.    A  block  of  bi- 
tuminous coal  from  Japan  was  exhibited  at  Paris,  as  were 
also  samples  of  Japanese  iron  ores  and  cutlery.    In  the    CaUery     and 
manufacture  of  tools  from  native  iron  and  steel  Japanese 
mechanics  are  known  to  be  both  skillful  and  tasteful. 

CENTRAL  ASIA,  ckxtbalasia. 


Ill  Afghanistan  and  Persia  there  are  small  quantities  of 
iron  made  by  the  most  primitive  of  processes. 

AUSTRALASIA.  australabia. 

The  grand  division  of  the  earth's  surface  known  as  Aus- 
tralasia, which  includes  Australia,  Kew  Zealand,  Yan  Die- 
man's  Land,  etc.,  has  thus  far  produced  but  little  iron,  but 
in  the  raining  of  coal  much  progress  has  been  made  in  ITew  ^J^^^l^  **so*ua 
South  Wales,  which  produced  1,444,271  metric  tons  in  1877,  '^ai^s. 
of  which  915,727  tons  were  exported.  Coal  mining  in  this 
colony  dates  from  1829.  In  the  other  colonies  of  Austral- 
asia very  little  coal  is  mined.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  New 
South  Wales  in  large  quantities,  and  furnaces  and  rolling- south  w^ee.  *^ 
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mills  liave  been  erected.  In  the  colony  of  Victoria  there 
are  a  number  of  large  foundries,  machine  shops,  and  roll- 
ing-mills. In  Tasmania  a  furnace  was  erected  in  1875, 
and  in  New  Zealand  a  furnace  has  also  been  erected.  In 
South  Australia  there  is  another  furnace.  It  is  under- 
stood, however,  that  several  of  these  enterprises  have  been 
unsuccessful.  In  1877  Great  Britain  exported  to  her  Aus- 
tralian colonies  215,905  English  tons  of  iron  and  steeL 
Specimens  of  the  iron  ores  and  coal  of  this  part  of  the 
Britisli  Empire  were  exhibited  at  Paris,  including  chrome 
ores.  In  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  en- 
gines and  boilers,  and  similar  products,  Victoria  and  some 
other  colonies  have  made  great  progress.  There  are  about 
2,700  miles  of  railroad  in  Australasia. 

BRITISH  AMERICA. 

British  America  contains  coal  at  its  eastern  extremity  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  at  its  western  extremity  in  Vancouver's 
Island,  but  very  little  coal  has  been  developed  in  the  inter- 
vening territory.  For  the  manufacture  of  iron,  however, 
this  country  could  either  use  charcoal,  of  which  there  is 
abundance  of  timber  to  furnish  a  supply,  or  coal  could  eas- 
ily be  obtained  from  the  United  States.  The  total  produc- 
tion of  coal  by  tlie  mines  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1877  was  757,496 
Vancouver's  ^"g^i^h  tous,  and  the  production  of  the  mines  of  Vancou- 
ver's Island  in  the  same  year  was  154,052  tons.  The  exports 
of  coal  from  Nova  Scotia  to  points  outside  of  British 
America  amounted  to  136,828  tons  in  1877,  principally  to 
the  United  States  j  the  exports  from  Vancouver's  Island  in 
the  same  year  amounted  to  139,092  tons,  principally  to  the 
same  country.  The  imports  of  coal  into  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  in  the  fiscal  yeai*  ended  June  30,  1877,  amounted  to 
1)79,092  tons,  of  which  the  United  States  furnished  789,697 
tons.  Great  Britain  189,905  tons,  and  the  island  of  St.  Pierre 
30  tons.  Iron  ore  of  variable  quality  is  found  at  various 
places  in  the  Dominion,  but  few  of  the  efforts  that  hare 
been  made  to  develop  it  have  met  with  success,  the  most 
successful  enterprise  being  the  works  of  the  Steel  Com- 
pany of  Canada,  which  are  located  at  Londonderry,  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  consist  of  3  blast  furnaces,  1  rolling-mill,  ma- 
chine shops,  2  foundries,  and  an  open- hearth  steel  plant 
The  company  owns  extensive  ore  and  coal  mines,  and  has  a 
capital  of  $2,500,000.  Its  affairs  are  very  ably  managed, 
and  every  part  of  the  works  is  constructed  and  operated 
upon  the  most  approved  modem  principles.  The  whole  es- 
tablishment is  very  complete  and  is  in  constant  operation, 
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BRITIBU  AMBRICA. 


manafacturing  pig-iron,  bar-iron,  car  wheels,  steel,  etc.,  but 
it  is  the  only  complete  iron-making  establishment  in  the 
Dominion.  The  movement  that  has  been  inaugurated  to 
ffive  to  Canada  a  protective  tariff  will  do  much  for  the  iron       Prospective 

7,.  «...  .  ,.,  1  ,1  1-1     ,  protective   tariff 

industry  of  that  country,  and  it  need  scarcely  be  added  b  Canada. 
that  in  the  prosperity  of  the  iron  and  other  industries  of 
Canada  this  country  will  rejoice. 
The  Dominion  of  Canada  is  reported  to  have  made  about  ,^^°^**®°  ""^ 

'^  pic-iron. 

11,000  tons  of  pig-iron  in  1877.    In  the  same  year  it  ex-    Export  of  ore. 

ported  to  the  United  States  7,755  tons  of  iron  ore.    No 

other  statistics  of  production  are  attainable.    Great  Britain 

enjoys  the  lion's  share  of  the  British  American  import  trade. 

In  1877  the  mother  country  sent  to  British  America  110,504    Canadian    im- 

,        ,  .   ,  ,    _  ..       /,         V0Tt%     of    iron, 

tons  of  iron  and  steel,  which  was  a  much  less  quanti ty  than  stcei, 
172,079  tons,  which  were  sent  in  1875.    The  United  States 
exported  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  according  to  a  state- 
ment kindly  supplied  by  Hon.  J.  Johnson,  the  Canadian 
Commissioner  of  Customs,  iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  and     manufact- 
of  iron  and  steel  to  the  value  of  $5,194,000  in  the  fiscal  year ''^* 
ended  June  30,  1876;  $4,423,336  in  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30, 1877;  and  $4,039,570  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1878.    The  Canadian  iron  and  steel  exhibits  at  Paris 
were  neither  extensive  nor  specially  noticeable.    Cana^da    Rar^^ya. 
has  about  5,000  miles  of  railroad. 

MEXICO.  MEXICO. 


Mexico  has  iron  ore  in  abundance,  and  some  of  her  de- 
I)osits  are  of  remarkable  extent  and  richness,  but  her  peo- 
l)le  are  not  enterprising  as  manufacturers,  nor  do  they  have 
coal  to  stimulate  them  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  iron. 
There  are  less  than  a  dozen  blast  furnaces  and  rolling  mills 
in  the  country,  which  produce  annually  about  7,500  tons  of  Pi;<KiucUon  of 
iron.  Mexico  has  about  600  miles  of  railroad.  This  coun-  Riiiways. 
try  will  probably  not  greatly  increase  its  production  of  iron 
for  many  years  to  come. 

In  1874,  the  latest  year  for  which  complete  statistics  are 
at  hand,  Mexico  imported  all  its  coal  from  the  United  States,    impuii  of  coai, 
5,660  tons;  5,474  tons  of  "wrought  and  unwrought  iron  ^^ 
and  steeP  from  Great  Britain,  and  none  from  other  coun- 
tries; steam-engines,  machinery,  and  other  iron  manufa<;t- and  iron  manu 
ures,  to  the  value  of  $088,675,  from  the  United  States ;  and^^""^ 
machinery,  hardware,  and  cutlery,  to  the  value  of  $700,345, 
from  Great  Britain. 

SOUTH  AMEBIOA.  south   ameuica. 

Sputh  America  is  not  wanting  in  either  iron  ore  or  coal. 
The  United  States  of  Colombia  have  long  had  two  small  cbar- 
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BouTi!  AMKnicA.  coa.1  fomaces  and  a  small  rolling-mill.  Another  ftimace  is 
projected.  Coal  is  found  near  the  city  of  Bogota  and  else- 
where. 

Chili  coil.  Chili  produces  annually  about  300,000  tons  of  coal,  but 

iron  is  not  made  except  in  very  small  quantities.    Thecora- 

iinporrs      of  petition  of  British  coal  greatly  interferes  with  the  prosperity 

British  coal.  X.  XI.     ni.-T  i        •  /    ^i  i.  ^  /^um-  i. 

of  the  Chihan  coal  mmes.  In  the  past  five  years  Chili  has 
imported  coal  of  the  value  of  $4,000,000,  of  which  Great 
Britain  supplied  98  per  cent. 

Peru.  Pern  has  both  coal  and  iron  ore. 

EciuMior.  Ecuador  has  iron  ore. 

Boiivix  Bolivia  has  both  iron  ore  and  coal. 

Arcontiuo  Re-     So  has  the  Argentine  Republic — all  practically  nndevel- 

public.  _  ^  ^      ,  * 

oped. 
Brazil  Brazil  has  iron  ore  and  coal,  and  the  government  of  the 

country  encourages  their  development,  but  thus  far  but  little 
Ore  and  coal,    has  bccn  effected  in  this  direction.    Several  coal  mines 

have  been  opened,  and  in  the  province  of  Minas  Geraen  some 

iron  has  been  made  in  primitive  forger. 
Imports  of  coal.     Brazil  imported  in  1877  from  Great  Britain  340,083  toub  of 

iron,    and     steel 

into  coal  and  59,164  tons  of  iron  and  8teel.    Chili  imported  14,218 

Ohm,  tons  of  iron  and  steel  from  Great  Britiiin  in  1875,  and  only 

Pern.  i^QlI  tous  iu  1877.    Pcru  imported  16,218  tons  of  iron  and 

steel  from  Great  Britain  in  1875,  and  only  2,720  tons  in  1877. 

With  the  exception  of  Brazil,  no  South  American  country 

consumes  much  iron  and  steel.    In  all  South  America  there 

are  about  6,000  miles  of  railroad. 

„E.jp?g»?f  «^«     In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1877,  the  United  States 

United  states  to  •^  ^  ' 

Mexico,  exported  to  Mexico  miscellaneous  manufactures  of  iron  and 

steel,  and  438  tons  of  pig  and  rolled  iron  and  steel,  all  valued 
at  $649,588,  and  1,304  tons  of  coal,  valued  at  $7,746  5  to  tJie 

West  Indies,    Wcst  ludics  and  Central  America,  miscellaneous  manufact- 

Central  Amer-  ' 

ioa.  ures  of  iron  and  steel,  and  3,582  tons  of  pig  and  rolled  iron 

and  steel,  all  valued  at  $1,419,893,  and  80,372  tons  of  coal, 
Simth  America,  valucd  at  $292,979 ;  to  South  America^  miscellaneous  manu 
factures  of  iron  and  steel,  and  1,447  tons  of  pig  and  rolled 
iron  and  steel,  all  valued  at  $2,470,289,  and  14,367  tons  of 
coal,  valued  at  $51,838. 
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SPECIAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  PARIS  EXPOSITION.   specM/e<,^ru 

qf  the  ExpotxtMn. 

In  making  a  general  survey  of  the  features  of  the  Paris 
Exposition  which  relate  to  iron  and  steel,  I  am  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  presented  but  little  that  was  new  to  the 
practical  man  who  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
products.    There  were  representations  of  progress  in  the  de-      Examples  of 

'^  .  *^  .         „      procress  in  iron 

phosphonzation  of  iron,  in  the  substitution  ot  machine  for  and  8t<fei   pro. 

C6BSCS. 

hand  puddling,  in  the  simplification  and  i)erfection  of  the 
open-hearth  process,  in  the  casting  of  steel,  in  the  manufkct- 
ure  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  directly  from  the  ore,  and  in 
the  application  of  both  iron  and  steel  to  new  uses  5  but  no  AppUcation  of 
absolutely  new  process  for  the  manufaiiture  of  iron  or  steel  new  Ssca.** 
was  exhibited  or  described,  nor  were  its  products  repre- 
sented.   The  metallurgical  world  has  apparently  reached  a  no  distinctively 

.  ,     "^  ^"^  ,  new  processes. 

resting  place  in  the  invention  of  new  processes  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  and  steel,  and  iron  and  steel  makers  every- 
where appear  to  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  in  the  im- 
provement of  present  processes  and  in  an  extension  of  the 
use  of  iron  and  steel  are  they  to  find  problems  worthy  of 
their  attention  in  the  future. 

Of  the  whole  display  of  iron  and  steel  products  at  Paris,  whoio  mspiay 
and  of  machinery  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  *™ 
steel  or  to  other  manufacturing  purposes,  I  cannot  speak  in 
terms  of  sufficient  praise.  The  display  of  iron  and  steel 
products  has  never  been  equaled  at  a  world's  fair,  while  the 
display  of  machinery  generally  has  only  been  equaled  by 
that  made  at  Philadel  ph  ia.    The  Philadelphia  exhibit  of  ma-    comparison  of 

,  .  .  -  .111  /»t^>*^      machinery 

chinery  was  more  extensive  and  more  varied  than  that  of  exhibits  nt  puil 
Paris,  and  it  possessed  an  additional  advantage  in  being  more  *  **  ^  '''    *^' 
generally  in  motion.    But  the  Paris  Exposition  demon- and  Paris,  isrs. 
strated  more  fully  than  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition,  or  any 
previous  international  exhibition,  the  efficiency  of  machinery 
in  all  industrial  enterprises,  the  efforts  of  every  progressive 
nation  to  obtain  the  best  machinery  for  its  own  service,  and 
the  necessity  imposed  upon  all,  by  their  active  comi)etition 
with  one  another,  to  adopt  every  new  device  and  improve- 
ment which  tends  to  increase,  perfect,  and  cheapen  pro- 
ducts.   Eeferring  particularly  to  the  iron  and  steel  exhibits, 
and  to  the  explanatory  and  supplementary  information  which 
I  have  presented  concerning  them,  it  is  clearly  demonstrated 
that  modern  processes  and  modern  machinery  for  the  manu-       Modem  pro- 

t.     ^  -  . .  1       .  .  •■  .        11 «       -■   cesses    end    ma- 

lacture  of  these  products  are  now  in  general  use  m  all  lead-  chinery  in  use  in 
ing  iron  and  steel  making  countries,  and  that  the  skill  nee- and  steeimaiiiStf^ 

countries. 
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ofuiTE^^oH^Zn.^^**^^  to  apply  them  is  rapidly  being  equalized.    No  nation 

No    nations  now  has  a  monopoly  of  the  manufacture  of  any  kind  of  iron 

in  nny  kSuf^cJf  OF  any  kind  of  steel,  or  of  the  use  of  any  machinery  neces 

1^8  *  *  o'r  '  uliU  sary  to  their  production.    Some  countries  \7ill,  of  course, 

cbinorv.  continue  to  display  greater  enterprise  than  others  in  the 

utilization  of  their  resources  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 

steel,  but  none  of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  will  lag 

behind  because  they  have  not  become  practically  familiar 

with  the  best  methods  adapted  to  this  utilization. 

Closely  allied  to  this  subject  is  another  fact  with  which 

the  observant  visitor  at  Paris  could  not  faU  to  be  impressed, 

and  which  has  been  promiuently  illustrated  in  this  report — 

G<  ncr^i  ciiHtri-  \]iq.  geueral  distribution  of  ftood  iron  ores  in  all  countries, 

butiou  ot  ii-on  oro  o    "•  o  ^ 

and  coni  niid  thc  cQually  general  distribution  of  mineral  fuel  to  smelt 

them.    Countries  that  were  once  supposed  to  contain  but 
little  good  iron  ore  are  found  to  possess  large  and  practically 
inexhaustible  deposits  of  the  best  of  ores,  and  countries  that 
were  not  known  to  possess  coal  deposits  of  any  magnitude 
or  of  good  quality  are  found  to  possess  almost  boundless 
uaiy^ridiinoS?^^^^^^^®^^^^  rcsourccs.     Swcdcu  and  Italy  arc  the  only 
poor  in  coal.     '  fro  of  the  leading  countries  of  the  world  that  are  at  once 
rich  in  iron  ores  and  poor  in  mineral  fuel.    Russia,  Austria, 
and  Germany  have  more  and  better  coal  than  has  been  gen- 
Abuudanco  of  crally  conceded  to  them.    If  Spain,  Portugal,  Turkey,  India, 
Sd!"  *^''""^"*^  China,  Japan,  and  Australia  shall  ever  attempt  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  in  large  quantities,  their  progress  will  not 
be  impeded  because  of  a  deficiency  of  domestic  coal.    Even 
in  countries  where  native  coal  is  not  of  the  best  quality  for 
ncuu-uzir'  1^^™^^^^"^  ^^^^  ^^®^  ^^  refining  iron,  the  methods  now  gen- 
eflect«  of  poorerally  in  use  for  removing  impurities  or  for  making  iron  and 
steel  with  gas  will  be  found  to  neutralize  very  largely  this 
inferiority. 

A  fact  of  much  significance  connected  with  the  natural 
distribution  of  iron  ores  was  perhaps  more  fully  illustrated 
at  Paris  than  at  any  previous  intematioual  exhibition. 
Owing  to  the  marvelous  increase  in  the  production  of  Bes- 
au^'^mm^ph  "a^  seraer  steel  in  late  years,  the  manganiferous  and  nonphos- 
Sf s^Ki-cri!r  1^^^^^^*^^^®  ^^^^  ^^  Spain,  Algeria,  and  Italy  have  been 
fS^fo^r*BL  "'*^-  ^^^^o^^y  drawn  upon  for  supplies  to  Bessemer  works  in  coun- 
pr.ictice.  trics  rich  in  other  varieties  of  ores.    These  Bessemer  ores 

were  liberally  exhibited  at  Paris,  and  they  served  to  mark 
and  to  emphasize  the  great  dependence  of  the  Bessemer 
steel  iudustries  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and 
Belgium  upon  foreign  sources  of  ore  supply,  and  the  virtual 
equalization  of  the  cost  of  Bessemer  ores  to  all  these  coun- 
tries. 
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But  a  fact  of  still  greater  general  signiflcance  was  illas-  ^S^^U^i^n. 
trated  at  Paris  in  the  large  and  varied  collection  of  Bes- 
semer products  which  was  there  exhibited.    All  the  leading 
iron-making  countries  exhibited  Bessemer  steel,  and  in 
almost  every  form  in  which  other  kinds  of  steel  and  all 
kinds  of  iron  have  heretofore  been  used.    The  revolution 
which  the  Bessemer  process  has  wrought  in  the  iron  trade  ^J^'^,!J,'5^]ffc^®a 
was  made  strikingly  manifest  in  a  survey  of  the  contribu-  J^^^JJ^^  "*  ^^® 
tions  of  European  countries,  but  to  an  American  who  re- 
membered the  wonderful  development  of  the  Bessemer 
industry  in  his  own  country,  which  sent  no  Bessemer  prod- 
ucts to  Paris,  these  contributions  were  more  impressive  and 
more  suggestive  than  they  could  be  to  any  European.    It 
is  a  trite  saying  that  the  age  of  steel  has  come,  and  that^.Tho^^^^TCsent 
the  manufacture  of  iron  is  giving  place  to  that  of  steel,  but 
the  Paris  Exposition  showed  that  the  progress  made  dming 
the  past  two  or  three  years  in  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer 
steel,  and  open-hearth  steel  as  well,  is  so  great,  that  statis-    ^n  -  bonrth 
tics  fail  to  give  any  proper  conception  of  its  magnitude. 
The  London  "Times"  remarks  that  "the  Bessemer  i)roccss    The  Bcasomcr 
has  ruined  the  manufacturediron  trade ;'^  but  it  has  done Sn^e  manuS^ 
more  than  this — it  has  distributed  among  many  countries  "^^""^^  *"^*' 
the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel,  and  thus  enabled  them  to 
supply  moi-e  fully  their  own  metallurgical  wants  and  the 
metallurgical  wants  of  other  countries,  in  lieu  of  their  own 
previous  partial  dependence  upon  Great  Britain  for  both    i»      euabiinjr 

other     coitiiti'ios 

iron  and  steel  products.    It  has  thus  aided  not  only  to  ruin  to  become  iiido 

the  manufactured-iron  trade  of  all  countries,  but  to  ruin  firita^S.  ° 

that  of  Great  Britain  particularly,  and  it  has  placed  a  limit 

upon  the  Bessemer  steel  industry  of  Great  Britain  itself. 

Here  is  a  new  revolution,  or  a  new  revelation,  in  connection 

with  the  world's  iron  industry  which  was  reserved  for  Paris 

to  make  clearly  manifest  through  the  abundant  proofe  there 

furnished  of  the  wide  distribution  of  the  Bessemer  process   wido  distribu- 

and  the  wide  substitution  of  Bessemer  products  for  those  of  ^cr^  proolJsa^ 

iron  and  other  steel  processes.    And  what  has  been  said  of  ^^^it'a^^pwiuc^S 

the  Bessemer  process  and  of  the  injury  it  has  inflicted  upon  ^^^  *"*"' 

the  British  iron  trade  is  applicable  also  in  a  large  degree  to 

the  Siemens-Martin  process  and  its  modifications.  Siemens-Martin 

With  one  exception,  the  Paris  Exposition  did  not  fiirnish  ^'^^"" 
any  valuable  suggestions  of  new  uses  for  iron.    This  excep- 
tion relates  to  the  introduction  of  various  systems  of  iron 
permanent  way  for  railroads,  in  place  of  the  wooden  cross-  iron  permanent 
ties  and  stringers  which  are  now  generally  in  use.    One  of  ^*^* 
these  systems,  Hilfs,  has  been  adopted  on  nearly  a  thousand   hut  •»  eystcm. 
miles  of  railway  in  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  and  other 


N    - 
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-^g^flgjgjgg^  countries.     Both  the  stringers  and  the  cross-ties  are  of 
wrought  iron.    Other  systems,  at  least  one  of  which  substi- 
tutes steel  for  iron,  are  modifications  of  the  Hilf  system. 
It  seems  not  improbable  that  one  or  two  of  these  systems 
will  become  popular  and  even  necessary  in  countries  which 
do  not  possess  an  abundance  of  timber,  but  at  present  many 
w^^^^iTSubSi'.^^J^^^^^^^  ^^^  made  to  their  adoption.    It  is  alleged  that 
i?80M«e'"'  ^"^^the  first  cost  of  an  iron  permanent  way,  cheap  as  iron  has 
become,  is  much  greater  than  one  of  wood,  and  that  it  is 
liable  to  corrode,  and  is  more  rigid  than  wood.    I  did  not 
notice  at  Paris  nor  in  my  travels  that  much  progress  had 
cnrJ"***  "*^*^^*y  been  made  in  the  substitution  of  iron  for  wood  in  the  con- 
struction of  railway  cars.    Concerning  some  other  uses  to 
which  iron  has  been  adapted  within  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  I  learned  that  ii'on  is  every  year  coming  into  more 
general  use  in  Europe  as  a  substitute  for  wood  in  the  con- 
britw  ^'^^iS*'  struction  of  buildings  and  parts  of  buildings,  in  the  con- 
«*«•  "^  struction  of  bridges,  in  telegraph  poles,  in  mining  operations, 
and  in  fencing.    I  would  not  discourage  the  hope  that  the 
use  of  iron  for  all  of  the  purposes  which  have  been  men- 
tioned wUl  increase  from  year  to  year,  but  this  increase  must 
be  gradual  in  aU  countries,  and  in  our  own  country  the  gen- 
eral introduction  of  an  iron  permanent  way  must  be  long 
delayed. 
miniraiftSif**^'^     ^  product  of  ccouomic  interest  and  of  rapidly-  increasing 
economic  value  was  represented  at  Paris  in  numerous  ex- 
hibits of  compressed  mineral  fuel,  or  briquets,  composed 
chiefly  of  inferior  coal  or  coal  waste,  to  which  is  added  coal- 
tar  a«  a  cement.     France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  even 
Great  Britain  manufacture  this  new  fuel,  France  obtaining 
part  of  her  supply  of  the  raw  material  from  Wales,  and 
finding  a  market  for  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  the  msinufact- 
Briauett  for  lo-  urcd  product  iu  Italy,  where  it  is  used  as  fuel  for  locomo- 
tives.   Machines  for  the  manufacture  of  this  fuel  were  also 
exhibited  at  Paris,  much  space  being  occupied  by  them  iu 
the  French  section.    As  has  already  been  remarked,  France 
Proiiuciiou  «f  annually  produces  about  700,000  tons  of  briquets  and  Bel- 
gitim  about  500,000  tons ;  Germany  and  Great  Bntaiu,  re- 
spectively, manufacture  smaller  quantities.    Its  increased 
production  in  Europe  is  assured.    At  present  it  is  mainly 
^  American  prao-^gg^  upou  stcamships  and  in  locomotives.    In  this  country 
a  successful  attempt  to  manufacture  compressed  fuel  flx>m 
anthracite  coal  dust  iias  been  made  on  a  large  scale  at  Fort 
E  wen,  near  Rondout,  N.  Y.,  and  to  day  the  enterprise  is  firmly 
established,  the  fuel,  which  is  in  large  lumps,  being  supplied 
^iseau'B  pro.  ^  gtcamships  and  locomotives.    Mr.  E.  F.  Loiseau,  an  Amen- 
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can  gentleman,  has  recently  perfected  machinery  for  the  ^JSue^^^^* 

economical  manufacture  of  the  same  kind  of  fuel  in  smaller 

lumps,  for  general  use.    The  possibilities  of  the  compressed-  compioascd  fuel. 

fuel  manufecture  are  large  and  important,  and  do  not  lie 

wholly  outside  of  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  but  in 

this  country  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  good  coal  will 

long  operate  as  an  impediment  to  the  utilization  of  the  dust 

which  has  accumulated  or  may  accumulate  in  the  vicinity 

of  our  coal  mines.    It  may  be  added  that  General  Manager 

J.  E.  Wootteu,  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Eeading  Eailroad  ^wootteD'agrate 

,  .  ,  rt        ,  .  ,  .         ">r  bumm;i  coal 

Company,  has  mveuted  a  grate  for  locomotive  and  station-  doRt. 
ary  engines  by  which  anthracite  coal  dust  can  be  success- 
fully and  economically  used  as  ftiel.    Several  of  these  grates 
are  in  use  by  the  company.     The  only  American  locomotive    shown  on  tbo 
exhibited  at  Paris  was  built  and  sent  by  this  company  and  RjiIiiJ«'*£mo? 
was  furnished  with  one  of  these  grates,  by  which  it  can  be  ^^^^^  **'»*'"» 
operated  with  either  coal  dust  or  lump  coal,  without  any 
change  in  the  grate  or  fire-box.    It  was  successfiily  tested 
on  several  French  railroads,  and  has  since  been  taken  to    fbtmi  in  Franco 

'  and  Italy. 

Switzerland,  where  it  has  given  great  satisfaction  in  the  use 
of  the  fuel  of  that  country.  From  Switzerland  it  is  to  be 
taken  to  Italy. 

During  my  stay  in  Paris  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be 
present  at  a  meeting  in  that  city  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Insti-  instJtJit^^Gwri 
tnte  of  Great  Britain.    This  body  is  composed  of  several  Britain. 
hundred  of  the  leading  metallurgists  of  the  world,  a  ma- 
jority being  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Wales.    At  its  meetings,  which  are  held  at  least 
twice  a  year,  are  discussed  scientidc  questions  of  the  great-    Discussions, 
est  importance  to  all  iron  and  steel  manufacturers,  and  to 
these  discussions  may  be  justly  attributed  much  of  the  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel 
in  all  countries  since  the  establishment  of  the  Institute  in 
1869.    Such  men  as  Bessemer,  Samuelson,  the  Duke  of  Dev- ,  if^ung  minds 

'  ^  in  tho  progress  of 

onshire,BelI,  Whitwell,  Snelus,Mushet,  Siemens,  Menelaus,  t^o  stcei  indos- 
Adamson,  Akerman,  Tunner,  Wedding,  Gruner,  Jordan, 
Schneider,  Fritz,  and  Holley  have  placed  iron  and  steel 
manufacturers  everywhere  under  heavy  obligations  to  them 
for  freely  giving  to  the  world  the  results  of  their  patient 
studies  and  laborious  experiments  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  blast  furnaces,  rolling  mills,  and  steel  works.    At 
the  Paris  meeting  there  was  an  unusually  large  attendance  menJ^rsV/tSS 
of  the  members  of  the  Institute,  and  the  pai)ers  read  ^ere*°****"*®^^*^ 
of  an  instructive  and  valuable  character.    I  earnestly  com- 
mend to  my  countrymen  who  are  engaged  in  the  manuftu^t- 
ure  of  hron  and  steel  the  example  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  In- 
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*jj»^Awgw  stitute  of  Great  Britain.    All  proper  agencies  which  now 
exist  for  the  acquisition  and  dissemination  of  information 
necessary  to  the  continued  scientific  development  of  our 
iron  and  steel  industries  should  be  strengthened  and  per- 
fected.   Tn  these  industries,  at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  sci- 
ence rules  the  day  and  the  hour;  old  methods  have  passed 
or  are  rapidly  passing  away,  and  the  utmost  economy,  skill. 
Our  ueed   of  and  tcchuical  knowledge  are  essential  to  success.     Much  as 
5f^^lSat?on  of  we  have  already  learned — much  as  we  have  ourselves  in- 
n  orra    on.       ycnted — I  assurc  American  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel 
that  we  can  yet  learn  from  our  fellow  craftsmen  in  other 
countries,  and  that  we  mnat  learn  from  them  if  we  would 
equal  aU  of  their  best  achievements. 

ckt^u^es  <  tA6 CAUSES  OP  THE  UNIVERSAL  BUSINESS  DEPRES- 

general    bmtnest  oiT-rv^k-r 

depregaion.  SION. 

Leaving  the  Paris  Exposition,  I  now  turn  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  present  condition  of  the  European  iron  and  steel 
industries.  First,  however,  it  is  proper  that  some  notice 
should  be  taken  of  the  present  industrial  condition  of  all 
countries  which  are  largely  devoted  to  manufactures. 

That  the  manufacturing  industries  of  leading  European 
countries,  as  well  as  of  the  United  States,  have  been  de- 
pressed for  many  years  is  news  to  no  reader  of  this  report. 
This  depression  has  had  various  causes,  some  immediate 
and  others  remote,  and  it  has  not  had  its  beginning  at  the 
same  time  in  all  countries ;  but,  whatever  its  causes,  and 
whether  early  or  lat43  its  beginning,  it  has  reached  all  man- 
Europe  hassuf-ufacturing  countries,  and  through  its  influence  upon  them 
lively  'thMi  'th^  it  has  affected  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  world.    Europe, 
being  more  exclusively  devoted  to  manufactures  than  the 
Reauons.         United  States,  and  having  a  dense  population,  has  suffered 
the  most  from  this  depression ;  the  United  States,  being 
mainly  an  agricultural  country,  with  a  population  widely 
distributed^  and  with  manufactures  which  have  been  built 
up  for  the  supply  of  the  home  market  rather  than  the  for- 
eign market,  and  have  been  protected  at  home  irom  unlim- 
ited foreign  competition,  has  suffered  the  least,  and  is  the 
first  country  to  begin  lo  recover  from  its  effects. 
Query:   oa  to     Thc  iuquiry  is  naturally  suggested  whether  the. universal 
untvTi^ "  do!  depression  has  been  created  by  the  numerous  wars  of  the 
prcBsion.  p^^  ^^^  years,  particularly  by  the  civil  war  in  the  United 

Extensivewftrs.  Statcs  from  1861  to  1865,  the  war  between  Prussia  and 
Austria  in  1866,  tl|e  war  between  Germany  and  France  in 
1870  and  1871,  and  the  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  in 
1877  and  1878.    Undoubtedly  these  wars  influenced  unfa- 
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vombly  the  manufacturing  industries  of  many  co^^tJies,  ^f;^'"'^^^ 
by  first  partially  arresting  their  healthy  activity  and  after-  depretmon. 
wards  unduly  stjmulating  their  development  In  the  United 
States,  Austi'ia,  and  Germany  this  forcing  of  raannfiictuiing 
activity  was  accomplished  largely  through  the  influence  of 
an  increase  in  the  currency,  itself  a  result  of  war  5  but  neither 
the  recent  wars,  nor  the  inflation  of  the  currency  which  ac- 
companied some  of  them,  will  sufficiently  account  for  the 
depression  and  distress  with  which  the  civilized  world  is  to- 
day so  familiar. 

First  among  additional  causes  may  unquestionably  bCj^JjJ"^^  {»J 
placed  the  influence  of  machinery  in  cheapening  and  increas-  ^^2^^*5n^°^ 
ing  manufactured  i)roduct8.  By  means  of  the  mechanical  J^*"^'*  p"*" 
inventions  of  the  past  twenty  years,  manufacturing  nations 
have  attained  a  productive  capacity  in  excess  of  the  con- 
sumptive capacity  of  both  civilized  and  half-civilized  na- 
tions. This  is  true  of  manufactures  of  cotton,  silk,  and 
woolen  goods  5  and  it  is  especially  true  of  manufactures  of 
iron  and  steel,  in  which  must  be  included  all  railway  appli- 
ances. This  development  of  manufactiuing  facilities  would 
have  taken  place  if  there  had  been  no  wars,  for  the  inven- 
tion of  the  steam-engine,  of  railroads,  and  of  the  magnetic 
telegraph,  and  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  and  Aus- 
tralia, gave  such  an  impetus  to  the  world's  progress  that 
improvements  in  labor-saving  machinery,  for  the  supply  of 
new  wants  and  to  meet  new  conditions  of  civilization,  were 
certain  to  follow. 

Next  among  the  causes  of  world-wide  depression  must  be  tbe^'dem^l  ftl 
placed  the  slackening  of  the  demand  for  new  railroads.  "<*^  ™**'^*y»- 
For  a  period  of  about  ten  years  prior  to  1873  all  of  the 
leading  countries  of  the  world  and  many  of  the  second  an<l 
third  rate  countries  were  actively  engaged  in  building  rail- 
roads, to  aflbrd  means  of  communication  between  the  sev- 
eral parts  of  their  territories  or  to  develop  their  latent 
resources.  Many  countries  which  were  rich  in  enterprise 
but  poor  in  ready  money  were  assisted  by  the  money-lenders 
of  other  countries  to  build  these  roads.  While  this  work 
was  in  progress  many  branches  of  manufactures  and  of 
mechanical  and  engineering  construction  were  liberally 
drawn  upon  for  materials  and  labor,  and  to  meet  this  demand 
the  erection  and  equipment  of  new  iron  and  steel  works, 
locomotive  works,  car  works,  and  minor  industrial  estab- 
lishments were  rendered  necessary.  In  1873  and  imme- 
diately succeeding  years  it  was  found  that  as  many  of  these 
railroads  had  been  constructed  as  were  required  by  the 
necessities  of  the  countries  building  them,  or  as  they  were 
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g€^T<u^b^f^s  ^^^^  *^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  could  borrow  money  to  pay  for,  and  with 
depreuwn.         the  total  OF  partial  cessation  of  the  deinand  for  new  raQ- 
roads  a  check  was  at  once  given  to  all  the  hidustries  which 
had  been  built  up  or  enlarged  in  expectation  of  a  continu- 
check  to  railway  ance  of  this  demand.    Millions  of  capital  were  found  to 
enterpnee.      |^^^^  heeu  uuprofitably  invested ;  armies  of  skilled  and  un- 
skilled wotkingmen  were  thrown  out  of  employment ;  and 
small  industries,  dependent  upon  the  prosperity  of  the 
greater  industries  which  had  been  abnormally  stimulated, 
either  perished  outright  or  were  able  to  maintain  only  a 
sickly  existence. 
Railway  statia-     The  railway  statistics  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States  are  sufficiently  illustrative  of  the  stimulating 
influence  upon  the  iron  trade  and  related  industries  of  the 
fever  for  building  new  railroads  that  has  existed  in  late 
years,  and  of  the  depressing  effect  of  the  subsidence  of  this 
wJr^nliil^e^ln  fever.    From  1855  to  1873  the  railway  mileage  of  Great 
i8'-.5-i873f?8^'  Britain  increased  from  8,335  miles  to  16,082  miles,  or  almost 
doubled.    At  the  beginning  of  1878  the  mileage  had  in- 
Germany:       cre^iscd  to  Only  17,109  milcs.    The  railway  mileage  of  Ger- 
1855-1876, 1878.    many  increased  from  4,863  mUes  in  1855  to  8,637  miles  in 
1865;  to  17,372  miles  in  1876;  and  to  18,828  miles  at  the 
beginning  of  1878.      The  decline  in  1876  and  1877  was 

18^1805 1873^*'^^°^^^^®^^  ^^  ^^^^'  "^^^  railway  mileage  of  the  United 
States  increased  from  18,374  miles  in  1855  to  35,085  miles  in 
1865,  almost  doubling,  the  civil  war  preventing  a  greater 
increase;  but  in  1873  the  large  mileage  of  1865  was  fully 
doubled,  the  number  of  miles  then  in  operation  being  70,311. 

J  Construction  in  lu  quc  yciir  aloue,  1871,  no  less  than  7,608  miles  were  con- 
1H73-1877.        structed.    But  from  1873  to  1877  only  8,897  miles  were 
constructed,  an  average  of  a  little  more  than  2,200  miles  in 
18G.V1873.        four  years.    The  average  for  the  eight  years  from  1865  to 
1873  was  over  4,400  miles  annually.    The  mileage  for  1878 
was  about  2,600  miles. 
inm  statistics.     To  show  how  rapidly  the  iron  industry  alone  was  devel- 
oped in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  beginning  of  the 

tira^'Jf'^  ?  J*S?)n*'^*  present  depression,  I  give  the  statistics  of  the  world's  produc- 
tion of  pig-iron  in  each  of  the  years  1855, 1872,  and  1873,  as 
1855,  1872. 1873. follows:  1855—6,889,906  English  tons;  1872—14,470,358 
tons ;  1873—14,706,459  tons.  The  production  of  1855,  it  is 
seen,  was  more  than  doubled  in  1872,  a  period  of  only  seven- 
teen years.    This  progress  could  not  be  expected  to  continue, 

1873**^*^""*^  8incoand  accordingly  we  find  that  in  1873  the  production  was 
only  slightly  in  excess  of  that  of  1872.  In  1873  production 
reached  its  maximum,  and  since  then  it  has  steadily  de- 
clined, the  figures  given  in  the  beginning  of  this  report 
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showing  a  present  annual  production  of  only  13,807,725  tons.  ^^f,^'J['i<^ 
Stated  more  emphatically,  the  annual  production  of  pig- d^prcmo/*. 
iron,  which  more  than  doubled  between  1855  and  1872,  bas 
declined  almost  a  million  tons  from  1873  to  1878. 

While  the  fever  for  building  railroads  was  everywhere  at 
its  height  another  influence  was  actively  at  work  to  assist  in 
destroying  the  prosperity  of  the  iron  industry  by  destroying, 
to  a  large  extent,  the  demand  for  iron  itself.    A  revolution 
involving  the  general  substitution  of  steel  for  iron  had  been  ^^brtita^n  of 
commenced,  and  so  popular  did  it  become  that  all  the  lead- 
ing countries  were  soon  engaged  in  promoting  it.    The  Bes- 
semer process  and  the  open-hearth  process  for  converting 
iron  into  steel  at  first  helped  only  to  meet  a  universal  de- 
mand for  both  iron  and  steel,  but  when  the  merits  of  these 
processes  became  fully  known  and  works  devoted  to  them 
were  established  in  many  places,  they  gradually  wrought  a 
diminution  in  the  hunger  for  iron,  especially  iron  rails,  and 
contributed  greatly  to  precipitate  the  depression  in  the  iron 
industry,  and  in  all  industries  more  or  less  dependent  upon 
it.    The  new  processes  not  only  rendered  useless  hundreds  irST^^^^iwSb^ 
of  iron  establishments  which  had  been  called  into  existence  ment«  oseieM. 
by  the  wants  of  new  railroads  and  the  exigencies  of  war, 
but  they  gave  to  the  world  products  of  greater  durability  ^.^"^®  product 
than  iron  at  approximately  the  same  cost,  thus  decreasing biuty. 
the  demand  for  iron  ore,  coal,  and  other  raw  materials  which 
are  common  to  the  manufacture  of  both  iron  and  steel.  They    . 
4lid  more  than  this :  they  almost  wholly  dei^troyed  the  large 
demand  that  had  existed  for  years  for  finished-iron  and  for 
heavy  iron  ma<;hinery  for  the  construction  of  blast  furnaces 
and  iron-rolling  mills. 

Wo  have  here  four  leatling  causes  of  the  world-wide  busi-  fo^J^fso^f Se 
ness  depression  of  the  past  few  years :  Destructive  wars ;  §^^®"^   dopro». 
the  general  substitution  during  the  past  twenty  years  of 
labor-saving  machinery,  and  of  more  rapid  processes  of  manu- 
facture ;  the  culmination  of  the  fever  for  building  new  rail- 
roads ;  and,  lastly,  the  partial  destruction  of  the  world's  iron 
industry  by  the  revolution  created  by  the  introduction  of  the 
Bessemer  and  open-hearth  processes.    These  causes  of  de- 
pression have  operated  with  almost  equal  force  in  countries 
engaged  in  war  and  in  countries  which  were  not  so  engaged , 
in  countries  which  had  an  inflated  currency  and  in  countries 
which  did  not  have  it ;  in  countries  largely  engaged  in  manufac 
tures  and  in  countries  only  slightly  engaged  in  them.    But, 
of  all  the  countries  visited  by  the  hard  times  of  the  past  few  least  affcrtcci  ana 
years,  those  least  injuriously  afiected,  and  possessing  to-day  ^^rauSa**^  nro 
the  brightest  prospects  for  an  industrial  future,  are  the  twoS^stofeJ**" 
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which  have  most  protected  their  home  industries,  the  two 
great  republics,  France  and  the  United  States. 

I  now  reach  the  proposed  inquiry  into  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  iron  and  steel  industries  of  Europe. 

Eu^^JSr^'i^^^^^^^^  CONDITION  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  IRON 

trade,  TRADE. 

^Austrian  panic  After  the  Austrian  panic  of  1873  the  building  of  railroads 
^hcck  to  rau-  jn  the  Austriau  Empire  received  a  severe  check,  the  pro- 

iron  industry,  ductiou  of  pipf-iron  aud  iron  rails  materially  decliued,  and 
the  irai)ort8  of  all  iron  and  steel  also  greatly  declined.  The 
Bessemer  steel  industry  of  Austria  has  been  very  slowly  de- 
veloi)ed,  but  its  development  has  almost  sufficed  to  destroy 
the  Austrian  iron-rail  trade.  In  1878  the  cotintryhad  not 
recovered  from  the  depression  which  began  in  1873,  but  it 
was  adhering,  and  has  since  determined  to  adhere,  to  its 

Protective  tariff,  protective  tariff,  through  which  its  iron  and  steel  manufact- 
urers are  supplying  the  limited  demand  that  exists  for  their 
products,  and  its  other  manufacturers  are  secured  the  virtual 
possession  of  the  home  market. 

i.eruSrt?7i-J873".  ^^^^  rcsults  of  the  busiuess  depression  have  been  far  more 
disastrous  in  Germany  than  in  Austria.  For  about  two 
years  after  the  close  in  1871  of  her  war  with  France,  Ger- 
many was  prosperous.    Labor  was  in  demand,  and  wages 

Reaction  of  1873.  and  priccs  advauccd.  But  in  1873  symptoms  of  a  decided 
reaction  were  manifested,  and  in  that  year  the  prosperity  of 
the  German  iron  and  steel  industries  culminated,  and  it  has 
ix-ciine.  since  continued  steadily  to  decline.  This  reaction  would  not 
have  been  so  severe  as  it  has  been  if  the  German  Govern- 
ment, in  an  excess  of  generosity  which  is  unaccountable, 
ucmovaiofpro.  had  uot  at  the  beginning  of  1877  removed  all  duties  on  for- 

tec'tive  duties  in.,  _  ,,.  .,,  .,/.«. 

1877.  eign  iron  and  steel,  thus  increasing  the  seventy  of  foreign 

competition  at  a  time  when  domestic  manufacturers  of  ii-on 
and  steel  were  struggling  with  other  causes  of  trade  de- 
pression. A  German  statistical  authority  last  year  sum- 
marized as  follows  some  of  the  consequences  to  the  German 
iron  trade  of  the  reaction  which  commenced  in  1873: 

iro^lradr^and  "Between  1872  and  1876  the  number  of  iron  mines  in  operation  in 
contraction  1872-  Germany,  including  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  declined  from 
^^*  1,341  to  1,026,  and  the  number  of  miners  from  39,421  to  28,  I3a  Within 

the  same  period  the  number  of  furnaces  in  blast  fell  from  348  to  297, 
and  the  workmen  employed  from  26,111  to  20,500.  Between  April,  1873, 
and  April,  1877,  the  number  of  workmen  employed  by  22  of  the  princi- 
pal companies  engaged  in  the  iron  trade  (excluding  Krupp)  fell  from 
Loss  of  Tftlaes.  27,700  to  14,600.  Within  the  same  period  the  value  of  the  stock  of  the 
Phoenix  Company  fell  from  16,200,000  marks  to  4,860,000  marks;  of  tho 
Horde  Company  from  15,000,000  marks  to  3,210,000  marks;  of  the  Bo- 
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cbuin   Company  from  15,000,000  marks  to  3,375,000  marks  j  of  the  Dort-     CondiHon     of 
mnud  Union  Company  from  41,400,000  marks  to  2,070,000  marks;  and  of  ^rtm  trad^ 
tho   Donnersmarkhiitte  Company  from  18,000,000  marks  to  3,906,000 
marks.    Of  32  companies,  whose  united  capital  amounted  to  £15,600,000, 
only  six  showed  any  dividend  whatever  for  the  year  1876,  and  the  ag- 
gregate accounts  published  for  that  period  showed  a  balance  of  loss  on    Loss  of  values 
the  year's  operations  of  £359,000  on  that  capital,  as  compared  with  a  iSte^eSs!*"  *™° 
loss  of  £195,000  for  the  previous  year." 

A  consular  report  to  the  United  States  GoTernment  in    consular    re- 
May,  1878,  stated  that  in  Westphalia  at  that  time  all  man-  tion  of^  GerSan 
ufacturers  were  "living  on  their  capital,  working  away  with  ™° 
yearly  losses,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  better  times.''    An- 
other consular  report  from  Brandenburg,  written  about  the 
same  time,  stated  that  "the  returns  of  the  great  railway 
companies  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  show  again  di- 
minished receipts,  both  for  goods  and  passengers,  and  the 
stockholders  in  some  cases  will  receive  no  semiannual  divi- 
dend.''   A  German  newspaper  of  recent  date  contains  the 
following  statement:  "The  Borsig  Locomotive  and  Machin-    ciosin^j  of  the 
ery  Works,  one  of  the  proudest  monuments  of  the  iron  trade  S?™Md  MacWn- 
of  Germany,  are,  it  is  reported,  about  to  be  closed  for  an  ^^  ^<>^^ 
indefinite  i>eriod.    For  some  time  past  they  have  had  to  be 
kept  going  out  of  savings,  and  this  the  trustee  of  the  Bor- 
sig estate  declines  to  continue  tx)  do  any  longer.    The  works 
have  been  conducted  at  a  loss  for  so  many  years  in  succes- 
sion that  they  threaten  to  swallow  up  the  entire  estate."  It 
need  scarcely  be  added  that  both  wages  and  the  prices  of 
manufactured  products  have  greatly  fallen  in  Germany  since 
1873.    In  the  beginning  of  that  year,  it  is  stated,  a  passen-    Decline  in  pri- 
ger  locomotive  would  bring  £3,420,  and  is  now  w^orth  only  stock!*    ^ 
£2,225;  first-class  passenger  cars  have  fallen  from  £750  to 
i^50;    second-class   from  £712  to  £420;  third-class  from 
J5402  to  £200;  fourth-class  from  £309  to  £22.    While  in 
1873  German  manufacturers  were  called  on  to  supply  332    orders  for  roii 

r-r-  t/  ing-8t4)ck,     1873. 

locomotives,  924  passenger  cars,  and  4,006  freight  cars,  the  is^s- 
orders  in  1878  embraced  only  68  locomotives,  336  passenger 
cars,  and  1,901  freight  cars.  The  depression  in  all  manu- 
£e  cturing  industries  was  supposed  to  be  at  its  height  in  1878. 
Many  workmen  were  unemployed,  and  the  general  distress 
^was  very  great,  but  this  the  government  was  endeavoring 
to  alleviate. 

The  wonderful  re  juperati ve  power  which  France  displayed  iieouj^tive 
after  the  close  of  the  war  with  Germany  was  illustrated  in  ^^®'®  ^' 
the  --evival  of  her  iron  and  steel  industries,  but  of  late 
mucl  difl5culty  has  been  experienced  in  maintaining  the 
steel  as  well  as  iron  establishments  of  France  in  operation ; 
and,  but  for  the  strongly  protective  policy  of  the  country, 
7  P  B ^VOL  3 
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(hnduum    of  whicli  has  many  forms,  the  difficulty  would  have  been  much 

trontrodr^^^^incre^ised,  and  financial  and  social  distress  would  have  been 

general.    But  France  not  only  maintains  high  duties  on 

cm^  k.^^  ent  *^f  ^^^^^  ^^"'^^^^^^^^       ^®  ®^^^  furthcT  protccts  her  home 
^^^^^.^J^^^^^a-nufactures  by  doing  her  utmost  to  furnish  them  withem- 

tiios  of  France.  ^ 

ployment.  The  building  of  railroads,  for  instance,  has  been 
greatly  promoted  by  the  government,  and  in  the  supply  of 
rails  and  other  material  for  new  and  already  constructed 
railroads  it  is  insisted  that  home  products  shall  be  preferred. 
The  close  relations  which  the  government  sustains  toward 
the  railroads  makes  it  possible  to  have  its  wishes  respected. 
^Notwithstanding  the  help  of  the  government,  however, 
many  iron  and  steel  works  of  France,  chiefly  iron-rail  mills 
and  blast  furnaces,  were  not  employed  in  1878.    Prices 

Decline  in  pri- have  fallen  to  a  very  low  standard,  Bessemer  steel  rails 

^^  having  recently  been  reduced  from  $40  to  $35  a  ton,  and 

ordinary  bars  at  Paris  to  147J  flrancs,  or  $28.47  a  ton.    The 

Wages.  wages  of  labor  are  also  very  low.    A  French  journal  which 

is  recognized  as  an  authority  stated  at  the  beginning  of  1878 
that  "production  is  beyond  consumption^  production  has 
been  too  rapid,  and  must  wait  until  an  equilibrium  has  been 
established."  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  French  iron  and 
steel  and  other  industries  were  not  stimulated  into  activity 
by  an  inflated  currency,  as  was  partly  the  case  in  Austria 
and  Germany,  but  that  they  have  reached  the  point  of  de- 
velopment stated  by  the  French  journalist  in.  defiance  of  a 
positive  contraction  of  the  currency,  resulting  from  the 
payment  of  the  heavy  indemnity  to  Germany. 

DisadTantitfos     Frcuch  irou  and  steel  makers  have  had  great  natural  dis- 

of  poor    quality  , 

of  ore  and  coaL  advantages  to  contend  with.  Although  there  is  no  scarcity 
of  native  ore  and  coal,  their  quality  is  not  usually  the  best 
that  could  be  desired.  The  coal  is  generally  very  impure, 
and  requires  to  be  washed  before  it  is  coked;  the  ore  is  not 
well  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  steel.  Large  quantities 
importationsof  of  both  coal  and  ore  are  imported  for  use  in  French  iron  and 

ore  and  coaL 

steel  works,  and,  owing  to  inland  transportation,  their  ong- 

inal  cost  is  greatly  enhanced.    It  is  only  in  consequence  of 

low  wages  and  long  hours  and  by  the  practice  of  the  utmost 

Bi^a  economy  economy  in  all  details  that  France  is  enabled  to  manufiEU^t- 

InalTdeUila.  •  ^     ^     ,     ^       .  -       ^        ^u  i.-  i. 

ure  iron  and  steel  at  pnces  approximatmg  those  which  pre- 
vail in  neighboring  countries. 
and**iS^°  indS     "^^^  Belgian  iron  and  steel  industries  were  not  so  gener- 
triefc  ally  depressed  in  1878  and  immediately  preceding  years  as 

those  of  Austria  or  Germany  or  Great  Britain,  the  degree 
of  depression  they  experienced  corresponding  more  nearly 
to  that  of  the  French  iron  and  steel  industries.    With  a 
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great  effort,  and  with  the  help  of  orders  from  the  Belgian  jg^^^^'*^.^ 

Government  itself,  nearly  all  of  the  iron  and  steel  works  of ''•«<^- 

the  kingdom,  with  the  exception  of  blast  furnaces,  were 

kept  in  operation,  although  many  were  not  operated  to  their 

full  capacity.    It  has  been  partly  through  frequent  reduc-    ^[J^^®p'^ 

tions  in  wages  that  the  Belgian  ironmasters  have  kept  their  ormnent  oMcts 

works  in  fair  activity,  and  have  been  enabled,  as  has  been  low  wages. 

officially  stated  by  the  secretary  to  the  British  legation  at 

Brussels,  "to  buy  pig-iron  in  England,  pay  for  freight,  and 

deliver  the  same  iron  manufactured  into  beams  and  girders 

in  the  most  central  parts  of  England,  or  even  in  the  heart 

of  the  iron  districts,  at  a  lower  price  than  it  can  be  made  by 

Ehiglish  firms  on  the  spot."    Belgium  will  continue  to  be  a       comm^tuion 

formidable  competitor  with  other  countries  in  supplying  the 

iron  and  steel  markets  of  the  world. 

The  iron  and  steel  industries  of  Bussia  have  not  suffered  and^Stl^  ind?i- 
from  over-production,  as  they  have  not  in  late  years  fully  ***®*- 
supplied  the  home  market.    The  recent  purchase  in  the  ^Purchases    m 

'^'^  ""^  the  Unite<! 

United  States  by  Bussia  of  four  iron  steamships  and  forty  stotes. 
locomotives  indicates  this  truth  very  plainly,  if  other  statis- 
tics of  Bussian  imports  did  not    Bussian  iron  and  steel   Difficult!. »: 
manufacturers  have  had  much  to  contend  with  in  the  pov-   Poverty. 
erty  of  the  i)eople,  in  the  unsettled  political  condition  <>f  iJa^ndmo?^"* 
Russia,  in  the  lack  of  sufficient  means  of  communication,    Lack  of  raii- 

ways      and      of 

in  the  small  consumption  of  iron  and  steel,  except  for  rail-skiiiedworkmoM. 
way  and  military  purposes,  and  in  the  want  of  skilled  work- 
men, especially  for  the  development  of  the  coal  deposits  of 
the  coimtry.    The  inducements  to  embark  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  iron  and  steel  are  not  such  as  usually  exist  in  other 
civilized  countries.     Bussia  is  not  conspicuously  a  manu- 
facturing country,  although  she  has  certainly  made  rapid 
advances  in  late  years  in  supplying  her  own  wants.    Her 
export  trade  in  manufactured  products  is  very  small,  f^dJ^X^^s 
her  imports  are  large.    I  do  not  look  for  Bussia  to  recover  >*^®- 
rapidly  ftom  the  effects  of  her  war  with  Turkey  5  but  she 
may  be  expected  t<o  strive  hard  to  supply  her  <)wn  wants  for 
iron,  steel,  and  other  manufactured  products,  and  to  exhibit 
a  constantly  diminishing  demand  for  like  products  of  for- 
eign manufacture. 

There  have  of  late  been  many  flnandal  failures  in  the 
ranks  of  Swedish  iron  and  steel  manujhcturers,  and  many  Sweden. 
works  have  been  closed.  Production  has  been  practically  ^P^«ction8u. 
stationary  for  years,  although  the  number  of  modem  iron 
and  steel  works  has  in  the  mean  time  been  increased,  espe- 
dally  Bessemer  steel  works.  But  other  countries  can  make 
Bessemer  steel  cheaper  than  Sweden,  and  but  little  of  this 
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^^;^J^^J^^  product  that  she  makes  is  exported,  and  she  makes  but 

''^sl^id.  n  little.    With  the  increased  use  of  Bessemer  and  open  hearth 

ijessunicr  nud  steel  iu  othcF  countrics  the  demand  for  Swedish  iron  has  de- 

open-hcaith  steel 

uiminish  demand  clined,  cveu  foT  her  best  brands  for  conversion  into  crucible 

tor  Swedish  iron.  ir^i.,. 

Steel.  Swedish  iron  and  steel  makers  are  thus  placed  be- 
tween two  fires;  they  are  deprived  of  a  portion  of  the  home 
market  through  the  absence  of  protective  duties,  and  they 
cannot  make  either  iron  or  steel  at  prices  sufficiently  low 
to  enable  them  to  become  formidable  competitors  with  other 
makers  in  foreign  markets.  I  can  see  but  little  prospect  for 
an  improvement  in  the  Swedish  iron  and  steel  industries, 
Objectionable  and  uoue  whatcvcr  so  louff  as  the  Swedish  tariff  remains  as 

present  tariff.  *=• 

it  is. 
s  ai^sh^Jron^d     '^^^  Italian  and  Spanish  iron  and  st^el  industries  are  not 
steel  industries,  of  Sufficient  importance  to  Call  for  further  remark  concern- 
ing their  present  condition  than  to  state  that,  small  as  they 
Small  demand,  are,  they  are  not  equal  to  the  supply  of  the  home  demand 

partly  met  by  im- 

portation.  for  irou  and  steel.    Other  countries,  however,  will  probably 

not  be  called  upon  to  supply  large  quantities  of  these  pro- 
ducts to  these  countries  in  the  near  future,  for  neither 
country  is  prosperous,  both  having  suffered  greatly  from 
political  troubles  and  from  the  want  of  that  industrial  en- 
terprise which  characterizes  the  northern  countries  of  En- 
Large  exporterope.    In  supplying  iron  ore  to  more  enterprising  nations, 

^  ^^  both  Italy  and  Spain  will  be  likely  to  become  more  promi- 

nent from  year  to  year.  !N'orway,  Switzerland,  Portugal, 
and  Turkey  will  not  make  much  iron  or  steel,  nor  will  they 
need  much  from  any  source. 

it^inViitiS^iron     ^^^  *^^®  ^^  *^^  prosperity  of  the  British  iron  and  steel 

and  steel  indns- industrics  has  cbbcd  with  the  refusal  or  inability  of  other 

countries  to  buy  British  iron  and  steel  in  the  large  quantities 

that  were  a  few  years  ago  required.    The  exports  of  these 

Decline  of  ex- products  havc  Steadily  declined  from  3,382,762  tons  in  1872 

^'*^*  to  2,299,223  tons  in  1878,  and  their  value  has  declined  from 

£37,731,239  in  1873,  when  the  highest  prices  were  obtained, 

to  £18,393,974  in  1878.    In  1870  the  exports  of  British  rails 

and  rail-fastenings  amounted  to  1,059,392  tons ;  in  1878  they 

amounted  to  441,384  tons.    During  the  years  intervening 

between  1872  and  1878  Great  Britain  greatly  expanded  her 

Bessemer  steel  trade,  and  the  decline  in  the  aggregate 

quantity  and  value  of  her  iron  and  steel  exports  is  therefore 

all  the  more  significant.    As  a  result  of  this  decline,  many 

of  her  blast  furnaces  and  rolling-mills  have  been  closed,  and 

iit)ni  ail  trade  not  a  fcw  of  their  owners  have  been  bankrupted.    The  iron 

qe^i«nd*°**d?6*rail  trade  of  Wales  and  Cleveland  has  been  pronounced  by 

^"'*  British  writers  to  be  "dead.''    Of  6,662  puddling  furnaces 
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from  which  returns  had  been  obtained  at  the  close  of  1878    condition    of 

the       European 

there  were  only  3,616  in  operation.    Of  977  blast  fiirnaces  ^^on  trade. 
existing  at  the  close  of  the  same  year  there  were  only  459    Fumacea  ont 

1  1  r«.  -.         .  «      .      .  .       A^  -r^    .      .  of  blast. 

m  blast.    The  production  of  pig-iron  in  Great  Britain  at- 
tained its  maximum  in  1872,  when  6,741,929  tons  were  made ;  ,  Pig-iron    pro- 

'  '         '  '  tluctlon,        1872, 

in  1878  the  production  fell  to  about  6,300,000  tons,  and  the  is^a 
stocks  of  pig-iron  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year  amounted 
to  679,000  tons  in  Scotland,  and  to  337,337  tons  in  Cleve-    Cleveland  ran 
land.    In  1873  the  Cleveland  district  manufactured  324,420  fsrs.^*'  **"' 
tons  of  iron  rails ;  in  1878  only  21,000  tons  were  manufact- 
ured.   The  price  of  Scotch  pig-iron  fell  from  145«.  in  1873.  raUinpnce  of 

^  ^  ^  iron,    1873,   1878, 

to  42«.  3d.  in  1878,  which  was  the  lowest  price  reached  dur-  in  Scotland. 
ing  the  past  twenty-six  years.  It  was  stated  at  the  close 
of  the  year  that  "undoubtedly  the  year  1878  was  the  most 
gloomy  and  unsatisfactory  ever  experienced  by  the  iron 
trade  of  Scotland.''  The  price  of  good  forge  pig-iron  in 
Cleveland  had  fallen  to  34«.  M.^  or  $8.40,  in  December,  1878.  ^  Cleveland. 
Alluding  to  this  price,  an  English  technical  journal  has 
remai*ked  that  "it  does  not  require  a  very  powerful  intellect 
to  establish  the  stem,  pitiless  j^t  that  at  such  a  price  the 
manufacture  of  pig  is  carried  on  at  an  infinitesimal  profit— 
if,  indeed,  at  any  profit  at  all.''  The  price  of  best  Stafford-  ^^  Stafford- 
shire bar-iron  fell  from  £16  15^.  in  1873  to  £7  10«.  in  Sep- 
tember, 1878.  The  struggle  for  existence  is  so  severe  in  the 
British  iron  trade  that  the  Cleveland  iron-masters  h«ave  made 
serious  inroads  ui)on  the  pig-iron  trade  of  Scotland,  having 
supplied  Scotch  consumers  with  303,176  tons  in  1878,  and 
it  is  announced  that  they  "are  prepared  to  make  further 
sacrifices  to  keep  up  the  deliveries  into  Scotland." 

The  London  "Times,"  in  its  issue  for  January  3,  1879,^  .       London 
forcibly  presented  in  the  following  summary  the  rapid  de-arj-^mp. 
velopment  of  the  iron  and  steel  industries  of  Great  Britain 
during  the  past  few  years,  and  their  present  condition : 

"  The  aggregate  output  of  Bessemer  steel  in  the  United  Kingdom  dur-  ^^^^  product. 
ing  1878  has  not  been  short  of  850,000  tons,  while  of  open-hearth  or  open-hoartlL 
Siemens  steel  the  production  has  been  at  least  150,000  tons  more,  mak- 
ing a  total  output,  in  round  figures,  of  about  1,000,000  tons  of  steel; 
-whereas  in  1670  the  production  of  both  was  under  230,000  tons.    During 
1878  new  steel  works  have  been  put  into  operation  at  Rhyraney  and 
other  places,  and  considerable  additions  are  now  being  made  to  exist- 
ing works  in  different  parts  of  the  country.    As  Bessemer  steel  works    Bapid    exten- 
increase  and  multiply,  so  must  finished-iron  works  diminish  in  value  jJorks.  ^^     **^* 
and  in  number ;  and  it  is  of  considerable  moment  that  this  should  be 
better  understood  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.      The  finished-iron 
trade  of  this  country  came  to  the  front  with  extraordinarily  large  and 
rapid  strides.    In  1860  there  were  only  208  works  for  the  manufacture 
of  finished-iron  in  the  United  Kingdom.     In  1884  this  number  was  in-       Fmished-iroD 
CTftasod  to  248  J  in  1872,  to  276;  in  1874,  to  298;  and  in  1877,  to  312.  ^o*"*^*- 
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Condition  of  the  The  number  of  puddling  furnaces  employed  in  these  works  increased 
tr'SSST^      iron  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  .^^^  .^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

1874  and  1877  the  number  showed  a  slight  decrease,  owing  to  the  grow- 
KoUlng-mills.  ing  depression  of  trade.  Of  rolling-mills  at  work  in  the  United  King- 
dom, the  number  increased  from  439  in  1861  to  866  in  1871,  and  942  in 
1876.  This  deyelopment  was,  of  course,  induced  by  the  demand  for  rails 
and  plates  made  upon  us  by  other  countries  up  to  the  close  of  the  year 
1873,  when  our  former  customers  began  more  generally  not  only  to  sup- 
ply themselyes  but  to  become  our  rivals  in  neutral  markets.  Within  15 
Manufactured-  years  the  resources  of  production  in  the  manufactured-iron  trade  of  the 

iron  trade.  United  Kingdom  increased  to  the  extent  of  2,467,000  tons,  an  increase 

Fmishcd-iron  far  in  excess  of  any  probable  demands.    Of  the  104  new  finished-iron 

works.  works  erected  between  1860  and  1877  many  have  now  been  closed  for 

three  or  foar  years,  and  others  are  falling  into  this  category  almost 
every  day.  In  the  north  of  England  fiill  a  million  and  a  half  sterling 
invested  in  finished-iron  works  has  been  yielding  no  return  for  upwards 
of  three  years ;  and  in  Wales  probably  a  larger  capital  has  been  alto- 
gether unproductive.  In  both  districts  many  works  are  valuable  only 
for  the  old  bricks  and  scrap  iron  to  be  obtained  by  their  demolition." 
M^toinodpro-     The  ppoductioii  of  pig-iron  in  Great  Britain  has  been 

iron.  maintained  at  almost  the  standard  of  1872  because  of  the 

very  low  prices  at  Tvhich  it  has  been  possible  to  manufactore 
it,  thus  permitting  its  exportation  in  large  quantities  to 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  other  countries.  The  decline  in  the 
British  iron  and  steel  exports  has  been  in  manufactured 
iron.  To  send  abroad  raw  or  half-manufactured  iron  pro- 
ducts, with  a  constantly  declining  demand  for  tinished-iron 
products,  is  a  condition  of  the  British  iron  trade  which 
brings  the  least  pecuniary  profit  with  the  least  employment 
of  skilled  labor,  but  with  the  largest  consumption  of  native 
wealth. 
Overproduction     Nor  is  the  Bcsscmcr  steel  manufacture  of  Great  Britain 

steeL  **™*^'^  prosperous.  It  is  suffering  to-day  from  overproduction. 
In  destroying  the  British  iron-rail  trade  it  is  not  dear  that 
it  has  not  commenced  to  prey  upon  itself.  Bessemer  steel 
rails  are  now  sold  at  the  same  prices  as  good  iron  rails,  a 
Sheffteld  firm  having  recently  accepted  an  order  for  25,000 
tons  of  steel  rails  for  the  IfTortheastern  Eailway  Company 
Low  prices,  at  £4  9«.  6<i.,  or  $21.78.  Competition  between  the  owners 
of  Bessemer  establishments  in  Great  Britain  is  so  severe  that 
already  many  of  these  establishments  have  been  virtually 

wSc?^  **^ closed.  I  have  just  read  in  an  English  journal  that  "it  is  a 
fact  that  there  are  works  which  have  not  rolled  a  single  rail 
since  Christmas.^  One  result  is  certain  to  follow  the  severe 
struggle  that  is  now  in  progress  in  Great  Britain;  not  only 
iron  rails  but  also  all  forms  of  manufactured  iron  and  even 
crucible  steel  of  British  manufacture  must  be  driven  more 
and  more  from  British  and  foreign  markets. 
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The  extraordinary  development  of  the  British  iron  and  ^^2^*^'***^ 
steel  industries  which  has  been  noted  has  been  ahnost^^^^ 
eqaaled  by  the  rapidity  with  which  other  British  industries 
have  been  developed  since  the  close  of  our  civil  war.  These 
other  industries,  too,  have  suffered  fipom  the  effects  of  over- 
production as  severely  as  the  iron  and  steel  industries. 
During  1878  the  total  numbers  of  business  failures  in  Great 
Britain  was  15,059,  an  increase  of  4,037  in  comparison  with 

1877.  •  In  the  undue  development  of  British  manufacturing  undn©  d©vei- 
indostries  and  in  the  subsequent  misfortunes  which  havetSe^"*^  "*  "* 
overtaken  them  an  inflated  currency  has  had  no  part,  and 

until  recently  a  protective  tariff  has  had  no  friends. 

THB  PRESENT  CONDITION  OP  LABOR  IN  EUROPEAN  COUN-     CondiHon      o/ 

labor  in  Europe. 
TRIES. 

Inseparably  connected  with  the  condition  of  the  iron  and 
steel  and  other  manufacturing  industries  of  Europe  is  the 
condition  of  European  labor.  In  proportion  as  these  in- 
dustries have  been  depressed  so  has  labor  lost  its  opportu- 
nities or  gone  without  saflcient  reward.  The  working  pop- 
ulation of  Europe  which  is  employed  to-day  is  in  receipt  of 
wages  which  compel  the  severest  economy  in  personal  and   severe»t  econ- 

omy  ncoossarr 

household  expenses,  and  which  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
lower  than  the  wages  paid  to  them  before  the  late  era  of  in- 
dustrial activity  and  speculation.    The  number  of  the  un-    Number  of  the 
employed,  and  of  those  who  earn  a  precarious  subsistence  in  yo^ao^previon^ 
employments  to  which  they  are  unaccustomed,  is  in  most  ®^p*^®^^ 
European  countries  larger  than  has  been  known  for  many 
years,  and  is  especially  large  in  Germany  and  Great  Brit- 
ain.   But  for  the  maintenance  on  the  Continent  of  large 
standing  armies,  which  withdrew  many  thousands  of  skilled  bo^Sd*  into*ttfe 
and  unskilled  workingmen  from  competition  with  their  fel-  armies. 
lows,  the  number  there  would  be  so  great  as  to  endanger 
the  public  peace.    A  few  illustrations  will  suffice  to  show 
the  present  condition  of  European  labor  in  both  manufact- 
uring and  agricultural  districts,  but  particularly  in  the 
fSrmer. 

In  France,  in  May,  1878^  the  average  daily  wages  of  car-    France. 
penters  were  $1 ;  of  masons,  75  cents ;  of  painters,  95  cents ;    w^ages  of  me- 
of  shomakers,  60  cents;  of  tailors,  75  cents;  of  women  em- ***°^*^' 
ployed  in  various  mechanical  occupations,  from  35  to  60 
cents;  and  of  children  similarly  employed,  from  10  to  35 
cents.    At  Creusot,  where  the  highest  wages  ou  the  Oonti-  of  creus™^^* 
nent  are  paid  to  iron  workers,  the  net  wages  of  puddlers,  in 

1878,  were  about  $2  a  day,  and  helpers  received  75  cents. 
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^^^gf*^^^- At  the  blast  furnaces  at  Saint  Chamond,  in  1878,  an  ash- 

wapesin  France,  wheeler  received  50  cents  a  day,  an  ordinary  laborer  65 

cents,  a  fireman  70  cents,  and  engineers  70  to  90  cents.    The 

average  annual  earning  of  French  colliers,  in  1872,  were  only 

980  francs,  or  $189.14,  and  their  earnings  are  now  still  less. 

Miners.  jj^  X877  the  Frcuch  Mining  Department  gave  the  average 

wages  earned  by  the  men  employed  in  all  the  coal  pits  and 

iron  mines  in  France  as  being  from  about  Is.  dd.  to  28.  4(7.,  or 

43  to  57  cents,  per  day  of  about  11  hours.    In  the  same  year 

Report  of  Mr.  Mr.  Frederick  Brittain,  an  English  commissioner  to  inquire 

Com'r  Frederick .  ,  „  ,  .  ,    .      ^  ,     , 

Brittain.  into  the  rates  of  wages  then  paid  in  France,  reported  that 

at  an  iron  works  visited  by  him  he  found  the  wages  of  the 
preceding  six  months  to  have  averaged  4«.  6j<i.,  or  86  cents, 
per  man  per  day  of  11  hours ;  at  several  other  iron  works 
he  found  that  the  wages  ranged  from  2«.  M.  to  4«.  per  day 
Mnchinut8.  Qf  n  hours.  In  the  machine  shops  at  Lille  he  found  that 
the  wages  paid  were  2«.  2J<I.,  or  54  cents,  per  day  for  labor- 
ers, and  38.  4d.  to  3s.  M.  per  day  for  mechanics,  the  day 
being  11  hours  long.  Since  1877  wages  have  been  reduced 
in  France,  but  they  are  still  higher  th«in  are  paid  in  most 
Continental  countries.    A  recent  consular  report  to  our  own 

in  FranS^  ^^^^^  govcmment  places  the  average  daily  wages  in  France  at  45 
cents,  and  the  amount  of  the  annual  revenue  of  a  represent- 
ative French  family,  composed  of  father,  mother,  and  five 
children,  one  of  which  is  old  enough  to  work,  at  $179.20. 
Its  average  annual  expense  is  estimated  at  $107,  or  $3.21  a 
week. 
Bdgium.         During  the  first  half  of  1878  the  average  daily  wages  of 
Wages  of  col.  colliers  in  Belgium  were  2.86  francs,  or  55  cents,  per  day, 
which  was  a  decline  from  3.08  francs  a  year  previously.  The 
Iron  workew.  average  wages  of  skilled  labor  in  Belgian  iron  works  had  in- 
creased in  1872  to  11  francs  per  day  of  11  hours,  but  in  1876 
they  had  fallen  to  5  francs,  and  in  1877  to  4  francs,  and  even 
to  3 J  francs.    The  steam-hammer  man  receives  4  francs  per 
day,  and  the  puddler,  who  pays  his  own  help,  receives  about 
$2  per  ton  of  puddled  bars.    The  secretary  of  the  British 

and'S'of^M'-^^S^^^oii  at  Brussels  reports  that  "a  Belgian  laborer  works 

paniaboi-ora.     f^Qia  Monday  morning  at  six  o'clock  until  Saturday  night  at 
twelve  without  intermission,  and  lives  on  food  on  which  a 
British  laborer  would  starve.^ 
RusM.  j^  Eussia  the  wages  of  a  peasant  usually  range  from  14 

Wages  of  peas- to  37  ccnts  a  day,  and  the  wages  of  his  wife  or  daughter 
from  7  to  14  cents.  At  Odessa  the  price  of  labor  has  reached 
the  extraordinary  height  of  50  cents  a  day.  Throughout 
Eussia  the  average  rate  of  peasants'  wages  is  25  cents  a  day 
for  men,  12^  cents  for  women,  and  37^  cents  for  a  man  and 
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his  horse  and  wagon.    The  products  of  the  farm  bring  pro-  i^^^^^V^ 
portiouate  pnces :  A  sheep  26  cents ;  a  cow  $3  to  $4 ;  and  a 
horse  $5.    The  luxuries  of  civilization  are  almost  unknown  p^^^^^^^^  ^'*"" 
to  the  peasants  and  working  classes  of  Eussia. 

The  wages  of  skilled  workingmen  in  Austria  have  been    Austria. 
reduced  about  20  per  cent,  during  the  last  four  years.    The 
silk  industry  furnishes  employment  to  many  Austrian  men 
and  women.    In  1871,  when  Austria  was  prosperous,  first-    suk  workers. 
class  cocoon  winders  received  $1.80  per  week  of  72  hours, 
and  raw-silk  winders  received  $1  per  week  of  60  hours.    The 
Austrian  State  Railways  employ  over  12,000  men,  women, 
and  children.    The  wages  of  the  men  vary  from  36  cents  to    Mechanics  and 
$1.09  a  day ;  the  average  wages  paid  to  the  women  are  20^*^^'*** 
cents  a  day,  and  to  children  16  cents  a  day. 

In  Westphalia,  in  Germany,  the  wages  of  general  work-    oemumy. 
men  in  iron  and  sheet  ware  works,  in  1875,  were  $4.50  a  week,    ^^^»  of  iron 

'  '  '  workers. 

and  the  wages  of  day  laborers  were  $3.80  a  week ;  in  iron 
foundries  molders  received  $4.64  a  week  and  day  laborers 
$3.90  a  week,  the  week  being  composed  of  six  days  of  11 
hours  each.    Agricultural  laborers  throughout  Germany  re-      Agricultural 
ceived  from  31  cents  to  53  cents  daily,  in  1878,  if  men,  and  if  ^^'«'*- 
women  about  one-third  less.    Men  laborers  in  to  wns  received   Town  laborers. 
from  50  to  55  cents  a  day ;  women  from  25  to  37^  cents ;  work- 
men employed  on  public  works  from  40  to  57  cents.    In  the 
Thuringian  States   carpenters,  blacksmiths,  masons,  and   Mechimics. 
bricklayers  received  from  55  to  62J  cents ;  tailors  from  45  to 
50  cents ;  railway  brakemen  from  40  to  45  cents,  with  an  ad- 
ditional allowance  of  about  $5  a  month  for  mileage.    In  all 
the  cases  mentioned  boarding  is  not  included.    In  Bruns- 
wick, Germany,  skilled  workmen  received  from  48  to  76  cents 
a  day,  without  board.    At  Bremen  wages  per  week  were  as    wages  at  Br©, 
follows :  Shoemakers,  $2.50  to  $3.75 ;  carpenters,  $3.75  to  $5 ;  ™^^ 
tailors,  $5  to  $6.25 ;  masons,  $3.75  to  $5 ;  blacksmiths,  $2.50 
to  $3 ;  joiners,  $2.50  to  $3.    The  present  rates  of  wages  in 
Germany  are  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  lower  than  in  1876.    As 
an  illustration  of  the  distress  which  prevails,  the  official 
statement  has  been  made  that  the  burgomaster  at  Goburg   Laborers  at  Co. 
employ  exi  200  laborers  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1878  ^*^  *°  ^^^ 
in  laying  out  and  grading  an  addition  to  the  city  cemetery, 
and  paid  each  man  26  cents  as  daily  wages  upon  which  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together. 

In  Italy  the  average  wages  of  masons,  carpenters,  smiths,    ittuy. 
and  other  mechanics  are  about  (}5  cents  per  day  of  12  hours, 
the  minimum  being  50  cents  and  the  maximum  $1.20.    Or-    wages  of  me. 
dinary  laborers  on  government  railways  are  paid  from  50  ^^  ^^  ^ 
to  60  cents  a  day ;  conductors,  engineers,  and  other  railway 
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iJ^^S^;:^^  employ^  are  paid  liberal  wages.    Silk  spinners  (women)  are 

suk  workert.   P^id  froDi  18  to  24  cents  per  day  of  13  hours,  including  lodg- 

Agricnitandia-  ing  but  uot  board.    Agricultund  laborers  throughout  Italy 

receive  fipom  25  to  40  cents  a  day,  without  board,  except  in 

harvest,  when  they  are  paid  fix)m  60  to  70  cents  per  day  of 

15  hours. 

or^at  Britain,     In  Great  Britain  the  wages  of  labor  have  been  repeatedly 

reduced  during  the  past  few  years,  and  every  week  brings 

us  telegraphic  intelligence  of  still  further  reductions.    One 

of  the  latest  dispatches  by  cable  states  that  ^^the  reduction 

Wages       of  of  12^  per  centum  in  the  wages  of  which  the  Fife  and  Olack- 

Scotch  colliers.  «.  i.  .        -.         ^.  ...  ,       .,     . 

mannan  comers  have  i-eceived  notice  will  make  their  aver- 
age wages  three  shillings  a  day,  which  is  lower  than  for  many 
years ;  but  no  serious  opposition  to  the  reduction  is  antici- 
Miners.  patcd."    lu  Octobcr,  1878,  the  earnings  of  Scotch  miners 

averaged  2s.  9d.  aday. 
Wages  of  Brit.     The  wagcs  of  British  colliers,  iron  miners,  and  iron  work- 

minen.  *"  "*  crs  RTC  lowcr  uow  than  they  were  before  the  recent  rise  in 
prices.  The  wages  of  Northumbrian  coal  miners  are  15  per 
cent,  below  the  level  from  which  they  had  advanced,  and  a 
further  reduction  is  impending.  In  Durham  the  price  now 
paid  per  ton  for  mining  coal  is  la.  10^.,  and  in  1871,  before 
the  rise,  the  price  was  28.  a  ton.  Notwithstanding  this 
reduction,  notice  of  a  still  further  reduction  of  20  per  cent, 
has  been  given  to  the  Durham  miners,  and  the  surfeu^e 
laborers  at  the  mines  have  been  notified  that  a  reduction  of 
12  J  per  cent,  will  be  made  in  their  wages,  coupled,  however, 
with  a  reservation  that  the  wages  of  able-bodied  men  shall 
not  be  brought  below  28.  G({.,  or  61  cents,  a  day.  In  the 
iron-mining  industry  in  the  north  of  England  wages  which 
in  1871  were  fixed  at  the  rate  of  lid.  per  ton  rose  to  Is.  4d. 
per  ton  in  1873,  and  have  now  Mien  to  lOd.,  from  which  it 
is  probable  that  a  penny  per  ton  will  shortly  be  taken.  As 
far  back  as  the  summer  of  1877  it  was  announced  that  the 
South  Staffordshire  coal  trade  was  so  depressed  that  but 
little  more  than  half  time  was  being  made  at  the  collieries, 
and  that  the  earnings  of  the  colliers  did  not  average  more 
than  from  128.  to  14«.  a  week.  The  situation  is  worse  to-day. 
Pnddiers.  The  price  of  puddling  in  England  is  now  Is.  Gdf.,  or  $1.82,  a 
ton,  and  about  one-third  of  this  sum  the  puddler  pays  to 
the  helper.  In  1873  the  price  of  puddling  was  13s.  Sd.  a 
ton.  The  reduction  to  Is.  6(2.  is  therefore  almost  44  per  cent. 
Wages  of  pud-  In  the  United  States  the  price  of  puddling,  if  I  am  cor- 

nSited  states.  *  rcctly  informed,  is  nowhere  to-day  lower  than  the  highest 
English  price  in  1873,  and  at  Pittsburgh  it  is  $5  a  ton,  or 
almost  three  times  the   present  English   price.     Other 
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branches  of  British  iudostry  than  the  coal  and  iron  trades  ^JJf^JJj^gjJ^**- 

have  experienced  a  depression  so  severe,  that  the  wages  of 

workingmen  employed  in  them  have  also  been  flrequently 

and  greatly  reduced,  but  I  refrain  from  giving  details.    In 

their  efforts  to  force  down  wages  the  masters  have  been 

strenuoosly  resisted  by  their  workmen,  but  the  former  have 

been  successful  in  every  contest.    During  1878  there  were 

no  fewer  than  277  strikes  in  Great  Britain ;  in  1877  there    strikes. 

were  181. 

Much  destitution  and  suffering  have  prevailed  among  ^^gJ^^Hon  and 
British  workingmen  and  their  families  in  consequence  of  the 
reductions  in  wages  which  have  been  noted,  but  the  full 
force  of  the  existing  hard  times  in  Great  Britain  has  fallen 
upon  the  tens  of  thousands  who  have  been  thrown  out  of 
all  employment  and  denied  any  wages.  Upon  this  sad  story 
I  do  not  propose  to  enter  further  than  to  show  that  no  relief 
has  yet  been  found  for  the  unemployed,  and  that  the  strug-  stmggie  tm  ufe. 
gle  for  life  itself  is  now  very  severe.  Two  recent  cable  dis- 
patches show  how  great  is  the  existing  distress  in  one  of  the 
leading  iron  and  steel  manufacturing  dist;ricts  of  England: 

**  London,  November  20, 1878.~A  state  of  appalling  distress  and  desti-  Shefflold. 
tution  exists  among  the  mechanics  and  laborers  of  SbefBeld  in  conse- 
quence of  the  business  depression.  Hundreds  of  persons  are  living  in 
t-enements  without  clothing  or  furniture,  which  they  have  been  forced 
to  sell  to  procure  food.  They  are  without  fuel  and  are  dependent  upon 
the  charity  of  their  neighbors  for  subsistence.  The  mayor  has  caUed  a 
public  meeting  to  devise  measures  of  relief." 

*'  London,  February  28, 1879.— The  mayor  of  Sheffield  stated  at  a  meet- 
ing yesterday  that  in  one  district  of  that  town  there  are  4,000  persons 
destitute  and  400  families  are  actually  starving.  The  relief  fund,  ex- 
cept about  £800,  has  been  expended." 

It  is  announced  that  at  Chester,  in  February  last,  the  Cbastsr. 
guardians,  in  order  to  provide  work  for  the  distressed 
laborers,  had  given  employment  in  stone-breaking,  at  1«.  6d, 
a  day,  to  as  many  as  desired  to  apply  for  it  at  the  work- 
house. Belief  committees  and  soup-houses  are  to-day  found 
in  most  mining  and  manufacturing  districts  ut  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales.  The  trades  unions  are  assisting  their 
unemployed  members  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States  and  BmigrstioiL 
other  countries,  and  English  newspapers  urge  all  the  unem- 
ployed to  emigrate  if  they  can  find  the  necessary  means. 
It  is  mentioned,  however,  that  *'  wholesale  emigration  has 
but  partially  mitigated  the  distress  in  the  Cornish  tin-mining  oomwaa 
industry,  thousands  of  penniless  women  and  children  being 
left  behind.  Hundreds  of  men  unable  to  emigrate  are  abso- 
lutely without  employment.  The  distress  has  now  exceeded 
the  bounds  of  private  liberality."    The  distress  in  England 
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i^^swropL^'^  ^^  ^  ^  more  general  aud  pitiful  than  that  which 

accompanied  the  "cotton  famine"  in  1862. 

wSSen^^^^^^^Md     ^^  *^^  European  countries  women  are  engaged  in  many 

children.  masculinc  employments,  and  children  in  employments  to 

which  they  are  unsuited.    Of  5,887  persons  employed  in 

the  iron  mines  of  Sweden  in  1870  there  were  421  women 

Women  na  fur-  and  gbls.    At  Crcusot  and  other  French  iron-works  women 

S^Tew!*"     ^  perform  a  large  part  of  the  labor  about  blast  furnaces  and 

above  ground  at  the  coal  mine^.    All  the  work  at  the  coal 

washers  is  done  by  them,  and  they  are  also  employed  in 

Field  work,     wheeling  coal.    French  women  work  in  the  fields,  pei^form- 

ing  the  labor  of  men,  and  in  some  of  the  cities  of  France 

they  may  be  seen  cleaning  the  streets,  digging  cellars,  and 

Miners.  doiug  Other  work  which  in  our  country-  is  only  perlbrmed 

by  men.     Women  and  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  work 

about  Belgian  blast  furnaces,  wheeling  coal  and  ore,  and 

Women  bo  s  *^^  work  iu  the  coal  mines.    The  government  i-ecently 

and  Kiri8  in  Bel' refused  to  cxcludc  womcu  and  girls  from  the  mines,  but 

gian  mines.  ' 

fixed  the  minunum  age  of  boys  working  in  the  mines  at  12 
and  that  of  girls  at  13  years.    In  Italy,  Austria,  and  Ger- 
many women  work  as  regularly  in  the  fields  as  do  the  men. 
In  Wales  they  engage  m  many  laborious  outdoor  employ- 
ments.   In  England  thousands  of  young  girls  are  still  em- 
Brick  oarriere.  ployed  iu  Carrying  clay  in  the  brick-yards.    The  poverty  of 
comtorT^'    and  the  workiug  pcoplc  of  Europc,  especially  since  the  reaction 
fiithiness.  ^  priccs  and  wages  a  few  years  ago,  is  doubtless  the  prin- 

cii)al  reason  why  women  and  children  help  to  do  the  work 
of  men,  the  earnings  of  all  the  members  of  the  family  who 
can  work  being  necessary  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 
It  will  readily  be  inferred  that  the  food,  and  clothing,  and 
household  comforts  of  the  family  of  a  European  working- 
man  are  not  such  as  the  families  of  our  well-to-do  American 
mechanics  and  farmers  are  accustomed  to.  A  condition  of 
society  which  requires  such  sacrifices  and  imposes  such  pri- 
vations is  not  desirable  in  this  country. 

4mm«in  cant.  AMERICAN  COMPETITION  IN  FOREIGN  IRON  AND 
^flSSirJWf.-^'^  STEEL  MARKETS. 

A  study  of  the  present  condition  of  the  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustries of  Europe  and  of  the  condition  of  European  labor 
Inquire  as  Jo  natuKilly  Icads  to  the  inquiry  whether  the  iron  and  steel 

competition      in  *^  n     .       -rx    •       i   f>.  .      /. 

^untnes  where  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  can  comx>ete  in  foreign 

'markets  with  industries  so  depressed  and  with  labor  so 

poorly  rewarded,  and  to  the  further  inquiry'  whether  the5* 

could  hold  possession  of  the  home  market  if  the  protection 

now  afforded  by  duties  on  imports  were  withdrawn.    It  is 
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clear  to  me  that  if  the  crude  and  coarse  forms  of  iron  awdp^^J^^!^ 
steel  be  considered,  such  as  pig-iron,  bars,  rails,  plates,  sheets,  ^narkeu. 
and  l)eams,  neither  of  these  inquiries  can  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative. 
It  is  well  known  to  every  well-informed  person  that  the  ourpreaentiow 

« .  J      .      -I  •      j.-r  •  J.  1  prices  the  result 

pnces  of  iron  and  steel  m  this  country  never  were  so  low  as  of  »overe  homo 
they  are  to-day,  and  that  these  low  prices  are  the  result  of  «'<*™p«'***<>«*- 
the  severest  home  competition  which  has  ever  been  expe- 
rienced.   In  the  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  home 
market  which  the  financial  panic  of  1^73  precipitated  and 
entailed  upon  our  iron  and  steel  manufacturers,  they  have 
made  use  of  every  resource  that  science  and  skill  and  econ- 
omy (H)uld  suggest  as  a  cheapening  influence.    In^prove- ^j^^jjjjw^^  ft^ 
ments  in  machinery  and  in  processes  have  been  made  at  great  ««•»«»• 
exi;en8e ;  old  methods  of  manufacture  have  been  modified  or 
discarded;   search  has  been  made  for  better  and  cheaper 
raw  materials ;  wages  and  profits  have  been  reduced.   Many    Difficulties  and 
manufacturers  have  resorted  to  all  the  expedients  here  named,         "* 
by  which  they  hoped  to  keep  their  establishments  in  opera- 
tion, and  yet  have  been  unable  to  maintain  their  hold  on  the 
market,  and  with  the  failure  to  do  this  have  retired  from 
business  or  been  forced  into  bankruptcv.    With  the  knowl-   ourpresentiow 

^     *'  prices        exceed 

•  edge  of  this  severe  competition  and  its  effects  before  us,  it  is  those  of  Europe. 
not  a  reasonable  supposition  that  prices  can  go  much,  if  any, 
lower  than  they  now  are.    And  yet  there  are  many  countries 
in  Europe  in  which  both  iron  and  steel  are  made  much  more 
cheaply  than  in  the  United  States.    Competition  in  these 
countries  has  been  as  severe  as  in  this  country;  bankruptcy 
has  followed  bankruptcy;  wages,  always  lower  than  in  the 
United  States,  have  been  reduced  and  reduced  again.    Spe- 
cial natural  advantages,  joined  to  low  wages,  have  combined 
^rith  a  slackening  demand  to  bring  the  prices  of  iron  andinES?Spei?wb^ 
steel  in  Europe  down  to  a  level  which  has  never  before  been  J^piJI'*''***'*®*'^ 
reached. 

Among  the  natural  manufacturing  advantages  referred  to,  ♦SJ^^^n^ESiT*'^ 
cheap  transportation  is  most  prominent.     In  the  United 
States  our  best  ores  are  found  at  long  distances  from  the  fuel  b^t^S^fromtSe 
that  is  needed  to  smelt  them ;  much  of  the  pig-iron  manu-  '^ei- 
factured  is  necessarily  made  at  long  distances  from  the 
works  which  refine  it  into  finished  iron  and  steel,  and  even 
the  finished  product  is  usually  transported  hundreds  of  miles 
before  it  reaches  the  consumer.    In  Europe  the  ores  and  fuel  oref  ^nd°fuei  ^ 
are  usually  found  in  proximity  to  each  other  and  to  finished-  g^w.'**^  **^ 
iron  and  steel  works,  or  can  be  cheaply  transported.    The 
territorial  extent  of  the  leading  manufacturing  countries  of 
Europe  is  small  indeed  when  compared  with  the  wide  extent 
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peiSSa^o^S^^^ ^^^  ^^^  country,  and  the  mineralogical  riches  of  Europe 
marketi.  are  distributed  with  remarkable  evenness.    Hence  raihroad 

transportation  is  not  there  the  tax  that  it  is  in  this  country, 
and  canal  and  ocean  transportation  still  more  cheaply  serve 
the  European  manufacturer  by  bringing  to  him  raw  mate- 
Great    odTan.  rials  or  taking  his  finished  product  to  a  market    Great 

tages    of   traom 

^rutioD  in  Britain  alone  has  over  4,000  mUes  of  canal,  and  her  facili- 
ties for  receiving  and  shipping  i*aw  materials  and  manufact- 
ured products  by  sea  are  unequaled. 

^L  Lowthian  ]Vfy  distinguished  friend,  Mr.  I.  Lowthian  Bell,  M.  P.,  in 
his  report  to  his  government  on  the  iron  and  steel  resources 
of  the  United  States,  as  represented  at  the  Philadelphia 
Exhibition,  saw  and  recognized  the  influence  of  long  lines 
of  transportation  in  adding  to  the  cost  of  American  iron 
and  steel  products.    He  said: 

Proximity  of  "The  vast  extent  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  renders  that 
Great  Britain,  possible  which  in  Great  Britain  is  physieaUy  impossible ;  thus  it  may 
and  does  happen  that  in  the  former^  distances  of  nearly  1,000  miles  may 
intervene  between  the  ore  and  the  coal,  whereas  with  ourselves  it  is 
difficnlt  to  find  a  situation  in  which  the  two  are  separated  by  even  100 
miles." 

iBhi^'^S^n^^d  ^^8  ^®  ^  trauk  Statement  of  facts,  but  I  may  add  to  it 
iiSited  ^sta^  ^"^^^®^  ™P^^^^*  '^^^  which  the  books  of  leading  manu- 
Sird**^  «^facturing  companies  will  verify,  that  fully  one-third  of  the 
avoidable  traos-  cost  of  all  the  finished-irou  and  steel  that  are  made  in  the 

porta  tioD. 

United  States  is  created  by  unavoidable  railroad  transpor- 
tation.   If  it  were  possible  to  make  iron  and  steel  in  this 
country  without  paying  this  tax  to  the  railroads,  there  are 
few  railroads  that  would  pay  a  dividend  to  their  stockhold- 
ers, and  the  building  of  new  railroads  would  practically 
no^^^derhS  ^^®^*'®®'  *^^  ^^^  ^^^  leading  railroad  companies  derive  a  large 
therefrom.         part  of  their  revenue  from  the  transportation  of  the  ore, 
coal,  coke,  limestone,  pig-iron,  and  flnished-iron  and  steel 
used  at  or  produced  by  our  iron  and  steel  works.    With  the 
cost  of  transportation  reduced  fifty  per  cent.,  and  the  price 
of  labor  reduced  to  the  European  standard,  this  country 
could  make  iron  and  steel  as  cheaply  as  Europe,  but  neither 
We    do    not  rcsult  is  possiblc,  and  neither  is  desirable.    It  is  not  wise 
the^    Eaw^m  Statesmanship,  nor  true  economy,  nor  humanity  worthy  of 
standard.  ^j^^  name  that  seeks  to  cheapen  any  product  by  making 

capital  a  coward  and  labor  a  slave.  But  labor  in  this  coun- 
try cannot  be  made  the  slave  that  it  is  in  Europe,  if  legis- 
lation would  seek  to  force  such  a  result.  Its  greater  Intel- 
o^er^^S"  labor  ^^^'^^^  ^^  political  privileges,  and  its  wider  opportunities 
&  uie  United  forbid  the  degradation.  It  would  speedily  reverse  at  the 
ballot-box  all  hostile  legislation,  and  millions  of  fertile  and 
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unbroken  acres  in  the  West  will  long  afford  an  outlet  to-^J^^ /JJ: 
surplus  labor  in  our  manufacturing  districts.  «v»  markets. 

We  will  doubtless  continue  to  increase  our  exports  of  such  ^  oar  exports  of 

^  hardware       nnd 

products  as  hardware,  edge-tools,  and  light  specialties,  in  toota  ukeiy  to 
the  production  of  which  American  ingenuity  has  given  us 
an  advantage;  but  bulky  iron  and  steel  products,  which  are 
manufactured  with  materials  and  by  the  employment  of 
skill  that  Europe  possesses  in  common  with  ourselves,  we   We  cimnot  ex. 
cannot  export  in  appreciable  quantities,  even  to  our  nearest  £d  steei^p^- 
neighbors.    A  reference  to  the  statistics  of  American  ex-  ^® 
ports  will  show  that  we  cannot.    Our  iron  and  steel  manu- 
facturers will  do  well  to  abandon  the  hope  that  such  a  re- 
sult is  possible.    The  statesmen  of  the  country  need  not 
look  for  these  manufacturers  to  swell  our  foreign  commerce 
with  their  products.    The  home  market  is  all  that  they  can 
supply  under  existing  conditions,  and  in  supplying  it  with 
good  iron  and  good  steel  at  the  lowest  prices  ever  charged 
to  American  consumers  they  will  find  sufficient  employment   oar  opportoni. 
for  all  their  energies  and  perform  a  service  to  their  country-  commerce  nwj^ 
men  far  greater  than  could  follow  an  uncertain  struggle  ^^^^^  ^^^^*^' 
with  overcrowded  countries  for  the  supply  of  foreign  mar 
kets. 

I  trust  that  no  man,  be  he  statesman  or  manufacturer,    Great  Britain  a 
will  be  deluded  with  the  thought  that  our  most  formidable  to  regain  possoe 
manufacturing  rival,  Great  Britain,  will  cease  her  efforts  tofcaSmarket™*^'^ 
regain  possession  of  our  home  markets.    Her  manufacturers 
of  cotton,  woolen,  iron,  steel,  and  other  products  are  forc- 
ing labor  to  accept  as  low  wages  as  are  paid  in  the  poorest 
country  on  the  Continent  of  Europe;  and,  with  the  many 
natural  and  acquired  manufacturing  advantages  which  they 
l>ossess,  they  will  in  a  little  while  set  at  defiance  the  manu- 
facturing advantages  of  all  other  countries.    Temporarily 
under  a  cloud,  because  of  the  progress  made  by  other  coun- 
tries in  developing  their  own  resources,  or  because  of  their 
financial  inability  to  continue  the  large  orders  once  given 
to  her  manufacturers.  Great  Britain  will  make  a  desperate 
effort  to  emerge  from  it  by  seeking  to  undersell  the  whole   wui   attempt 
world.    Against  this  fresh  assault  most  Continental  coun- whole  vorw. 
tries,  and  some  British  colonies,  will  defend  themselves  with 
protective  tariffs,  and  if  this  country  would  not  see  many 
of  its  leading  industries  overthrown  it  must  resolutely  ad- 
here to  the  revenue  policy  which  has  developed  those  indus- 
tries and  which  is  enabling  the  country  to-day  to  enter  with 
hope  and  confidence  upon  a  new  era  of  prosperity.    I  would 
not  excite  unnecessary  fears,  but  my  duty  to  my  country- 
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peHH^'^^n  /w-  "^^°  would  Dot  be  performed  if  I  did  not  warn  them  of  the 
eiffn  markets,  danger  which  will  constantly  impend  over  their  industxial 
welfare  so  long  as  a  powerful  rival  is  able  to  force  its  labor 
to  the  lowest  point  of  human  endurance,  and  untiringly 
seeks  by  diplomatic  und  other  methods  to  force  the  products 
of  that  labor  upon  countries  which  do  not  want  them,  and 
which,  like  Spain  and  Turkey,  will  be  impoverished  if  they 
buy  them. 

DANIEL  J.  MOERBLL, 

Additional  Commissioner. 

[In  the  collection  of  the  historical  and  statistical  information  con- 
tained in  this  report  I  have  had  the  valuable  assistance  of  Mr.  James 
M.  Swank,  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association, 
and  this  assistance  I  thankfully  acknowledge. 

D.  J.  MORRELL.] 
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|Xztnu5t  ftom  the  Offidal  ClMilflostte.) 
CLASS  20.— POTTERY. 

Biaouit  ware,  hard  and  soft  paste  porcelains. 

Fine  earthen  ware  with  colored  glazing,  etc.    Earthen-ware  biaooii.    Tana  ootta^ 
Enameled  lava.    Bricks  and  tiles.    Stone  ware. 
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INTBODUOTOBY  AND  GENEBAL  VIEW. 

The  display  of  ceramic  products  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  ^^^  ^^^J 
of  1878  was  the  largest  and  most  complete  of  any  yet  made«^ibitioM. 
at  the  great  international  exhibitions.  It  far  exceeded  in 
extent,  diversity,  and  quality  the  display  made  at  Paris  in 
1867,  or  at  Vienna  in  1873,  or  at  Philadelphia  in  1876.  As 
an  exhibit  of  the  condition  of  the  potter's  art  at  the  present 
day  it  was  magnificent,  comprehending,  as  it  did,  every  va- 
riety and  ramification  of  product,  from  the  humble  brick 
and  tile  to  the  wonderful  vases  of  Sevres  and  the  inimitable 
plaques  of  Solon.* 

The  great  advance  in  the  quality  and  artrmerit  of  t^e^^^^^^  ^ 
products  was  very  satisfactory  to  those  who  have  specially  n»erit 
observed  the  progress  of  this  industry  for  the  last  decade, 
or  since  the  Exhibition  of  1867.    This  advance  is  not  alone 
in  the  improvement  and  combination  of  the  materials  form- 
ing superior  bodies,  glazes,  and  enamels,  but  in  form,  color, 
and  novelties  in  design  and  adaptation  to  the  advancing 
tide  of  artistic  decoration.    Art  is  making  its  impress  upon 
the  clay  in  many  more  ways  than  formerly.    The  capacity 
of  the  material  is  becoming  more  and  more  appreciated. 
The  chemist  has  helped  to  enrich  the  palette  of  the  painter 
in  vitrifiable  colors  and  to  render  possible  eflfects  of  color 
and  shade  before  unattainable.  Glazes  are  now  compounded  in  J'^Suis^Md 
that  flow  into  and  preserve  every  detail  of  the  stroke  of  the«^*^*«- 
artistes  brush,  without  a  blur  or  fusion,  heightening  the  de- 
sired effect  as  varnish  brightens  a  painting  on  canvas.    The 
bold  and  striking  effects  of  incised  lines  are  better  under- 
stood,  and  engraved  clay,  or  grafito  work,  preserves  the  con-    orafixo. 
ceptions  of  some  of  our  ablest  artists.    Again,  the  clay  is 
built  up  in  relief  upon  a  background  of  any  desired  color 
with  effects  rivaling  the  cameos  of  the  glyptic  art.    Again,    Pdu-tur-pdtii 
the  process  is  partially  reversed,  and  the  design  is  partly 
scooped  from  the  clay  and  is  then  filled  with  enamels  of  the 
desired  color,  which,  when  fused,  form  a  species  of  cloisonnd.    oioiwnnA, 
Clay  and  enamels  lend  themselves  most  fittingly  to  decora- 

*See  frontispiece  and  article  on  Pdte-^ur-pdie;  infra. 
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tion  in  the  hand  of  the  habile  artist,  who,  to  win  the  best 
results,  must  unite  the  qualities  of  painter,  sculptor,  and 
potter. 
Appreoiation  The  rapid  expansion  of  the  potter's  art  finds  explanation 
o^  the  potters  .j^  ^^^  increased  appreciation  of  its  products  by  the  people 
under  the  advancing:  culture  of  the  public  taste,  and  the 
sharp  competition  which  it  engenders  amongst  the  potters 
for  the  production  of  more  and  more  attractive  novelties. 

The  ceramic  The  mania  for  collecting,  comparing,  and  studying  the  ex- 
amples of  the  potter's  art  of  all  countries  and  periods  has 
exerted  a  gi-eat  influence  in  promoting  an  intelligent  com- 

coUections.  preheusiou  of  it.  Public  collections  have  been  multiplied 
and  enriched,  serving  alike  for  the  education  of  the  potter 
and  his  patrons.  It  is  an  art  which,  beyond  all  others,  re- 
quires the  objects  themselves  for  illustration.  No  delinea- 
tion by  the  graver,  no  reproduction  of  light  and  shade  by 
photography,  and  no  process  of  color-printing  can  give  the 
luster  of  the  enamel  or  the  translucent  beauty  of  porcelain. 

The  most  en-  They  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.    No  other  form  of  art 

uurmg  of  artme* 

moriala.  Creation  SO  well  endures  the  ravages  of  time  and  survives 

the  records  of  man.  Collections  of  pottery  thus  have  a 
manifold  value,  not  alone  technical  and  aesthetic,  but  they 
are  full  of  ethnographical  and  historical  teaching.  The  great 
e^bitions  are  powerfiil  factors  to  the  advancement  of  the 
art,  by  bringing  the  latest  achievements  of  the  potters  to  the 
notice  of  the  world  under  circumstances  inviting  comparison 
and  description.  The  best  examples  find  their  way  into  the 
collections  of  connoisseurs  or  the  cases  of  public  museums, 
inflnonco  of  In  thls  art,  as  in  all  others,  the  international  exhibitions  are 
**"*■  powerful  educators.  It  is  by  seeing  that  the  mass  of  man- 
kind is  stimulated  to  learn.  The  millions  who  witnessed  the 
unrivaled  collection  of  ceramic  products  at  Paris  could  not 
fail  to  be  taught  by  it.  Any  attempt  at  description  fails  t-o 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  it.  It  is  a  consolation  that  some 
of  the  best  examples  were  secured  for  the  museums  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Continent.  A  few  found  their  way  to 
America. 

um^SiuMum"*^^"  "^^^  collection  at  South  Kensington  has  been  greatly  en- 
riched from  the  successive  exhibitions  and  other  sources. 

^^niian  pot-  xhc  collectiou  of  Persian  pottery  is  enormous  and  of  im- 
Japanese.  mcnsc  valuc.  The  treasures  of  Japanese  x)ottery  of  all 
periods  are  unequaled  elsewhere.  In  gathering  this  collec- 
tion together  the  powerful  aid  of  the  Government  of  Japan 
has  been  successfully  invoked,  and  examples  of  work  from 
all  the  noted  potters  of  Japan  may  now  be  found  admirably 
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classified  and  arranged  in  London.  Many  of  the  rarest  and 
most  precious  pieces  of  ancient  Japanese  pottery  are  found 
there. 

The  influx  of  the  unending  variety  of  forms  of  Japanese   Effects  of  the 
porcelain  and /atence,  in  collections  and  in  commerce,  has  •p*^®*®*^®' 
had  a  great  efl'ect  upon  the  taste  of  the  pubUc  and  the  art 
of  the  i)eriod.    It  is  not  more  strongly  shown  than  in  the 
decorative  pottery  of  the  day,  whether  of  French  or  British 
manufacture.    The  spirit  of  Japanese  decorative  art  has 
been  caught  in  both  countries,  as  the  ceramic  products  at 
the  exhibition  stalls  abundantly  proved.    In  this  result  we 
have  a  repetition  of  the  influence  exerted  a  century  ago 
upon  potting  in  Europe,  when  in  fact  the  importation  of  original «timn. 
"china"  stimulated  Europeans  to  undertake  the  manufact- SJkfig^^ll^* 
ure.    Thus  the  same  influences  which  served  to  plant  and^'*^*** 
force  into  activity  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  in  Europe 
have,  since  the  opening  of  trade  with  Japan  by  the  United 
States,  a  century  later,  vivified  and  greatly  advanced  the 
art 

The  British  potting  interests  have  not  only  had  the  bene-  Briti«h  pottery. 
ficial  influences  of  the  influx  of  Oriental  wares;  they  have 
been  spurred  on  to  greater  and  greater  achievement  by  the 
Continental  potters.    There  has  been  a  spirit  of  rivalry 
which  has  borne  much  fruit.    It  dates  back  and  owes  its 
existence   to   the   famous  Exhibition   of  1851,  and  was 
strengthiBued  in  1862  and  1867.     The  advance  of  Great   Great  advance 
Britain  in  the  manufacture  of  art  pottery  and  porcelain  has  '^^  ^^ 
been  wonderful  since  1851,  placing  the  country  now  in  the 
front  rank  of  x)otting  nations,  and  making  it  the  rival  aud^^^w^to   the 
comi)etitor  of  Prance.* 

The  thanks  of  the  writer  are  due  to  a  great  number  of      Reoogniuon 
the  French  exhibitors,  who,  in  response  to  his  requests,  gave  Frendi  exhibit- 
much  interesting  information  in  detail  concerning  their  pro-**"' 
ducts  and  establishments. 

*  Professor  Archer,  writing  of  the  exhibition  of  1873,  on  the  influence    Prof.     Archer 
of  international  exhibitions  as  records  of  art  industry,  says:  J?  national'^S? 

"Already  the  extreme  ugliness  which  marked  the  attempts  at  deco-  bitiona. 
ration  in  our  pottery  and  porcelain,  glass,  metal  work,  etc.,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  present  century,  and  which 
called  forth  the  pity,  if  not  the  contempt,  of  our  neighbors,  has  passed 
away;  everywhere  may  be  noticed  the  dawnings  of  genuine  taste,  and 
in  numerous  instances  a  progress  which  places  us  on  a  level  with  for- 
eign competitors.*'    (Brit,  Vienna  Beportj  iit) 
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Chronlde      of  CHRONICLE   OP   THB   PRINCIPAL   EVENTS   DIRECTLY   CONKBCTKD  WITH 

evenU     m    the  

history   of    pot-  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  POTTERY, 

tery. 

B.  0.  600  to  900  years.  Mauufacture  of  enameled  bricks  in 
Nineveh  and  Babylon.  The  Museum  of  Practical 
Gteology,  London,  contains  several  specimens  of 
enameled  bricks  from  Babylon,  dating  some  600 
to  900  years  B.  C. 

B.  0. 185.  Manufacture  of  porcelain  supposed  to  have  com- 
menced in  China  between  this  date  and  A.  D.  87, 
during  the  Han  dynasty. 

A.  D.  600.  Porcelain  in  common  use  in  China,  and  sup- 
posed  to  have  reached  its  greatest  perfection  about 
the  year  1000.  ^ 

1115.  Moorish  tiles  probably  introduced  in  Italy  at  the 
conquest  of  Majorca  by  the  Pisans. . 

1200-1300.  Colored  tiles  believed  to  have  been  in  common 
use  in  Persia. 

1273-1302.  Earliest  tiles  of  the  Alhambra. 

1310.  Delft  ware  successfully  manufactured  in  Holland. 

Incised  or  grafito  {Sgraffito)  ware  largely  produced  by 
the  Italian  artists. 

1400.  Luca  della  Robbia  born,  the  sculptor,  painter  on 
faience,  modeler  in  bronze,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  to  employ  stanniferous  glazes  in 
Italy. 
Encaustic  tiles  manufactured  in  Great  Britain,  at 
Malvern  Hills  and  other  localities. 

1475.  Earliest  date  noticed  on  any  piece  of  lustered  msgolica 
of  the  manufacture  of  Maestro  Georgio.  Fortnum 
considers  a  piece  in  the  S&vres  Museum,  dated 
1489,  to  be  the  earliest  piece  of  lustered  ware  on 
record. 

1500.  About  this  time  Oriental  porcelain  was  imported  to 
Europe  by  the  Venetians  and  Portuguese,  and  in 
the  following  century  the  Dutch  imported  great 
quantities. 

1510.  Bernard  Palissy  born  about  this  date,  at  La  Chapelle 
Biron,  Perigord. 

1540-1560.  Manufacture  of  majolica  in  a  flourishing  state. 

1540-1620.  Flemish  ware,  commonly  known  as  Oris  de 
FlandreSj  in  great  esteem  in  Great  Britain. 

1580.  About  this  date  the  earliest  known  production  in  Eu- 

rope of  pieces  of  porcelain  in  the  laboratory  of 
Duke  Francesco  de  Medici  at  Florence. 

1581.  Soft  porcelain  discovered  in  Italy  by  Francis,  Grand 

Duke  of  Tuscany. 
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1685.  Gold  purple  or  precipitate  of  cassius  discovered.         eJSSSSehiJJ 

1689.  Palissy  died  ia  conflnement  in  the  Bastile.  uoy  of  pottery. 
1671.  Earliest  efforts  to  manufacture  porcelain  in  England, 

by  Mr.  John  Dwight,  at  Fulham. 

1674.  Manufacture  of  pottery  established  in  Liverpool  before 
this  date. 

1680.  Salt  glazing  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  Stafford- 
shire by  accident. 

1690.  Crouch  ware  first  made  by  Burslem  potters. 
Dresden  (Meissen)  porcelain  manufactory  established 

by  Augustus  II,  Elector  of  Saxony. 
1706.  Commencement  of  the  experiments  of  Tschirnhaus 
and  Bottcher,  two  alchemists  in  the  service  of  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  leading  to  the  production  by 
Bottcher  of  the  first  hard  or  true  porcelain  in 
Europe,  but  of  a  dark  color. 

1709.  White  porcelain  made  by  Bottcher. 

1710.  Bottcher  appointed  director  of  the  manufetctory  at 

Meissen. 
1716.  White  porcelain  of  good  quality  commonly  made. 
1720.  Paintings  on  porcelain,  and   gilding,  produced  at 

Meissen. 

1730.  Josiah  Wedgwood  born  at  Burslem,  England ;  died 

1796. 
Bow  works,  England,  commenced  manufacture  of 
porcelain. 

1731.  Eandler,  the  sculptor,  superintended  the  modeling  of 

groups  and  figures  at  Meissen. 
1744.  St.  Petersburg  porcelain  works  founded  by  the  Baron 
Ivan  Antinovitsn. 

1746.  Cookworthy  in  a  letter  mentions  that  a  person  had 

discovered  both  kaolin  and  petuntse  in  the  State 
of  Yirginia,  and  had  made  from  them  specimens 
of  porcelain.  The  same  party  professed  to  have 
purchased  the  whole  region  from  the  Indians. 

1747.  Porcelain  works  of  Blanquier,  Vienna,  Austria,  pur- 

chased by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  and  made 
an  imperial  establishment. 

Porcelain  works  established  at  Neudeck,  Bavaria. 
1750.  Decoration  of  earthenware  and  porcelain  by  transfer 
ftom  copx>er-plate  prints,  believed  to  have  origi- 
nated with  John  Sadler,  of  LiverpooL 

Swansea  earthenware  works  established. 

Prom  about  this  date  the  true  Sevres  pdte  tendre  was 
manufactured  with  habitual  success. 
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evStoto^hiSf  Manufacture  of  porcelain  commenced  at  Berlin  by 

lory  of  pottery.  WcgClj • 

1751.  Worcester  porcelain  works  established  at  Worcester, 

England. 
Foundation  of  the  Derby  porcelain  works,  England, 

by  Mr.  William  Duesbury. 
1765.  Discovery  of  kaolin  in  Oomwall,  by  William  Oook- 

worthy,  whose  attention  appears  to  have  been 

directed  to  the  subject  by  a  citizen  of  Virginia,  in 

1745. 
Works  established  at  Coxside,  Plymouth,  England,  by 

Cookworthy  and  Lord  Gamelford,  about  1755,  soon 

after  the  discovery  of  the  materials  at  Cornwall. 

Transferred  to  Bristol,  1774. 

1756.  Porcelain  works  removed  from  St  Cloud  to  Sevres. 
Manufacture  of  porcelain  attempted  at  Lowestoft 

1770-1800  period  of  greatest  prosperity.    Works 
abandoned  in  1802. 

1757.  Rockingham  porcelain  and  brown  ware  made  at  Swin- 

ton,  on  estate  of  Charles,  Marquis  of  Booking- 
ham. 

1758.  Neudeck  manufactory,  Bavaria,  transferred  to  Nym- 

phenburg,  near  Munich. 

1700.  Louis  XY  became  proprietor  of  the  Sevres  establish- 
ment. 
Isleworth  pottery  established  by  Joseph  Shore,  of 
Worcester. 

1703.  Frederic  U  bought  the  Berlin  porcelain  works  and 
converted  them  into  a  royal  manufactory. 

1705.  Discovery  of  kaolin  in  France,  by  Ouettard,  who  gave 
an  account  of  it  in  this  year  to  the  AoadSmie  den 
Sciences. 

1700.  Kaolin  was  found  near  Limoges,  at  St  Yrieix,  in 
abundance  and  of  good  quality. 

1709.  Hard-body  porcelain  introduced  at  Sevres  manu- 
factory. 

1772.  Porcelain  of  sui)erior  quality  manufactured  at  the 
Shropshire  i)otteries,  under  Thomas  Turner,  from 
the  Worcester  works. 

1795.  Pinxton  x)orcelain  works  established  near  Alfreton, 
England.    Closed  about  1812. 
Wedgwood  died. 

1790.  The  "Marcolini  period^  at  Meissen  commenced. 

1800.  Calcined  bones  introduced  by  Spode  into  the  paste  of 
his  porcelain  at  Stoke-upon-Trent,  England. 
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1812.  Inspection  of  the  porcelain  works  at  Meissen  by  M.  ev^to*thehi2 

Brongniart,  on  the  requisition  of  'N'apoleon  I.    The  «<»y  of  pottery, 
greatest  secrecy  maintained  nntil  that  time. 

1813.  Kant ganv  (near  Cardiff)  porcelain  manufactory  estab- 

lished. 
1840.  Foundation  of  the  tile  manufEkctiire  of  the  Mintons, 

Stoke-upon-Trent,  England. 
1864.  The  Austrian  imperial  x>orcelain  works  discontinued. 
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LIST  OP  THE  JURY  AND  OF  THE  AWARDS  GIVEN  IN  CLASS 
20,  CERAMICS. 

CXBAMIC8. 

List  of  ike  JufTf, 

M668n. 

Jury  in  CIamRobbbt , France. 

20 ;  Cenmlcs.      ^  j,  ^j^^  Count  Wladimir  Dzikdusztcki  ....  Austria-Hnngary. 

De  Lutnes France. 

Dubouch6(A.) France. 

Franks  (Augustus  W.) England. 

GiivE  (P.  P.) Sweden  and  Norway. 

Bernabei  (Dr.) Italy. 

MoRBAU  (A.) China. 

Kawara Japan. 

TuBiNo(F.) Spain. 

LeChevaubrdbPornsb(C.) Austria-Hungary. 

Lambert Belgium. 

Thomsen  (Prof.  A.) Denmark. 

Barriat Persia,  Siam,  Morocco, 

Tunis,  andAunam. 

Salvetat France. 

Pbuluer France. 

Milet Frances 

Barlubt France. 

JouRNAULT France. 

Rousseau France. 

NiDBSON Sweden. 

Fischer .^  .Hungary. 


AwBidi        in  AWARDS. 

ClaM20; 
C^kamiM. 

GRAND  PRIZES. 

Diplomaa  of  honor  equivaUnt  to  a  grand  medal. 

G^nnd  PriEet.  The  exhibits,  collectively,  of  the  Japanese  ex- 
hibitors  Japan. 

Cher  (The  manufacturers  of  hard  porcelain  of 
the  Department  of  the) France. 

Limoges  (The  manufacturers  of  hard  porcelain 
of  the  Department  of) —  France. 

Sevres  Manufactory France. 

GRAND  MEDALS. 

Bapterosses  (F.) France. 

Deck(T.) France. 

Mintons England. 
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GOLD  1IEDAL8.  ^,  -^^^S?^        ^ 

Class  20: 

BochFr^res Belginm.  Ceramloe. 

BochFrtres&Cio France.  Goldmedals. 

Boulenger  (A.-J.-B.)  France. 

Boolenger  (H.)  &  Cie France. 

Brown- Westhead  (T.-C),  Moore,  &  Co England. 

Champigneulle France. 

Coi>eland  ( W.-T. )  &  Sons  {rappeV) England. 

Doultou  &  Co England. 

Fischer  &  Miog,  Ludwig  Meig  &,  Rudolf 
Fischer Anstria-Hnngary. 

6ibas&  Redon France. 

Glen  (Faiencerio  de),  administrateur  ddl^gu^: 
6.  Gk>ndoin France. 

Gaiet(E.) France. 

Ginori  Lisci  (Marquis  L.) Italy. 

Gustafsberg  Fabriks  lutrese  Senler Sweden. 

Hache  &  P6pin,  Lohallour  Fr^res France. 

Haviland  6l  Cie France. 

Hiotiyen   Japan. 

Huarb(P.  d')  Freres   France. 

King-teh-chen  (Imperial  Manufacture  of) China. 

K6ran-Sha Japan. 

Loebnitz  (J.-P.) France, 

Miyagawa Japan. 

Montagnon France. 

Muller  &  Cie France. 

Pickman  &  Cie Spain. 

Pillivuyt(r.)&Cie France. 

Pouyat  (E.) France. 

Rorstrands  Akticbolag Sweden. 

Shippo  Kuaisha Japan. 

8oyez(P.) France. 

Tuileries  et  Socidt^  de  Construction  de  Wiener- 
berg  Austria-Hungary. 

Viellard(J.)  &  Cie France. 

Vion  (D.)  &  Baury France. 

Wedgwood  (Josiah)  &,  Sons England. 

Worcester  (The  Royal  Porcelain  Works  Com- 
pany)    England. 

Zsolnay  (G.) Austria-Hungary. 


SILVER  MBDAL8.  SUtot  luedula 

Arabia  (Fabriquo) Russia. 

Atelier  d' Application  de  T^oole  Municipale  des 

Beaux-Arta  de  Limoges France. 

Aubry  (J.) France. 

Barbizet  Fils ...France. 

Barroau  (L.) France. 

Beau  &,  Porquier France. 

Bossot France. 

Bouquet  (M.) France. 
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Awfkids        inCarr  (James) United  States. 

Ceramics.         Caatellani  (T.) Italy. 

savermedaL     Chu-Pao China.  I 

Clau88(M.) France.  I 

Cool(Mme.  de) France.  i 

Cybulaki(C.) Russia.  j 

Dalpeyrat  &  Lot France. 

Damousse France. 

Daubron  Frferes : France. 

Debacker  (L.) France. 

Delaisse France. 

Demartial  &  Talandier  France. 

Eichler Aostria-Hongaiy. 

Ernie    France. 

Gaidan France. 

Godin  (J.)  &  Delaherche France. 

Gosse  (P.  Vve.) France. 

Ipsen  (Vve.) Denmark. 

Kakimoto Japan. 

Kauzau  (D.) Japan. 

Klammerth Austria-Hungary. 

Kop6cli(H.) China. 

Kunzi  Bendicbt Switzerland. 

Lacroiz France. 

Laurin France. 

Lefort  &,  Jouvo France. 

L6vy  (C.)  &  Cie France. 

Mac^ France. 

Machereau France. 

Mafra(M.-C.) Portugal. 

Manuel  Soto  Telle Spain. 

Manufacture  de  Faiences  de  Saint-Clement France. 

Marounaka Japan. 

Manger  d^  fils  &  Letu  Ills France. 

Maw  &  Co England. 

Meyer France. 

Milet(0.)&Massier(C.) France. 

Minton,  Hollins,  &,  Co England. 

Mol(A.  de) Belgium. 

Monnier  (E.) France. 

Parvill^(E.) France. 

Pinder,  Bourne,  &  Co England. 

Pinto  Basto Portugal 

Poyard .France. 

Pull France. 

Sand&  Cle France. 

Sazerat France. 

Schopin France. 

Schntz  Fr^res Austria-Hungary. 

Simon  &  Cie France. 

Society  C^ramique  de  Maestricht Netherlands. 

Society  Industrielle  et  Artistique  de  Monaco . .  .Principality  of  Momux). 

Spinaci(J.) Italy. 

Tanzan Japan. 

Thomas  (A.) France* 
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Toitat France.  ^A^"^       *° 

TouTteau  (E.) Belgium.  CenunJLes. 

Turner  (W.-M.) China. 

Ulysses-Besnard  (J.  J.) France.  SUver medals. 

Valadno  (Hdritiers) Spain. 

Villeroy  &  Booh Luxemburg. 

Virerent  Fr^res  d^  File France. 

Wang-Taa,  at  Cholen Cochin  China. 


BRONZE  MEDAXS.  Bwiiiieined«U 

Ah6 Japan. 

Adams  &  Bromley England. 

Allix  (Demoiselles  M.  &  B.) France. 

Alluand  aln^  (The  heirs  of  F.) France. 

Avisseau  (E.) .France. 

Aubr^ France. 

Barthe,  de  Galard,  Clerc,  &  Cie France. 

Bender  (Ve.) France. 

Benucci  <&  Latti Italy. 

Blot  (P.) France. 

Bodmer  &  Biber Switzerland. 

Boissimon  (do) France. 

Brownhllls  Pottery  Company  (The) England. 

Campbell  Brick  and  Tile  Company England. 

Carrier France. 

Celli^re France. 

Charbonnier  fr^res France. 

Chariot  fils France. 

Chevallier  (Demoiselle) France. 

Chwan  Mei China.  a 

Campagnie  des  HouiU^res  do  Hugauas Sweden. 

Craven,  Dunhill,  d^  Co England. 

Cucumy  (P.)  {rappel.) Spain. 

Dange  (F.) Belgium. 

Dartout France. 

Davignon  (Me.  Noemi) Belgium. 

Delangc  (H.)  Italy. 

Delin Belgium. 

Diffloth  P6ro  (A.) France. 

Dubonssut  Fr^res France. 

Dunoycr  (Ve.) France. 

£cole8  d'Art  Industrial  de  Bombay British  Indies. 

Edwards  (J.) England. 

Ernst  Bemardt Austria-Hungary. 

Escudero  (P.) Spain. 

Eycr  (C.) Switzerland. 

Fabrique  deSacavem Portugal. 

FaryNadal(B.)  Spain. 

Femiani  (Comte  A.) Italy. 

Fourmaintraux  Courquin France. 

Fow  Loong China. 

Qall^ - France. 

Oastaldo  (J.) Spain. 
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^^"'^       toGannet,  Mari,  Gairard,  &  Cie France. 

CImsSO; 
Genndo*.         Gauvin France. 

Gille France. 

Girault(P.) : France. 

Gossin France. 

Goavernement  (Le)  da  Maroc Morocco. 

Guyane  Fran9aiBe France. 

Hattori  (T.) Japan. 

Houry(Ch.) France. 

Howell,  James,  &  Co England. 

Hubandi^ro  (De  la)  &  Cie France. 

Hutan  (J.-B.-E.) France. 

Eakato Japan. 

Kato  (G.) Japan. 

Kato(K.) ...Japan. 

Kawamoto  (H.) ...Japan. 

Kawamoto  (M.) Japan. 

Klotz France. 

Konmamoto Japan. 

BroAEe medals.  Konnick  (De)Frfere8 Belginm. 

Labarre(Vo.) France. 

Lafont  (M.) France. 

Langeron  (P.) France. 

Lefront  (A.-T.-M.) France. 

Levy  (Ch.) France. 

Lizo  (J.) Portugal. 

Majorelle  (A.) France. 

Mallato(M.) Portngal. 

Ott&  Brewer United  States. 

Pannier-Laoche  &  Cie France. 

Perez-Moneo  (A.) Spain. 

Peyru^n  France. 

Pinot  (Ve.) France. 

Poiret(R.) France. 

Puisoye  (Miles.  M.  &  W.) France. 

ttevol(G.,  P^re&Fils) France. 

Rigal&  Sanejoaand France. 

Robillard France. 

Roy  (G.) France. 

Sa  M%jest6  Imp^riale  le  Shah  de  Perse Persia. 

Samson  Fils  aln6 France. 

Schenk  Trachsel Switzerland. 

Sergent(T.-V.) France. 

Simizou  (O.) Japan. 

Simizoa(R.) Japan. 

Simpson  (C.  L.) China. 

Slowak(F.)aln6 Austria-Hungary, 

Soci^t^  des  Fabricants  R6unis  de  Yallauris France. 

Soci^t^  des  Kaolins  de  Limoges  et  de  la  Haute- 

Vienne France. 

Stiff  ( J.  )&  Sons England. 

Takahashi Japan. 

Tani(S.) Japan. 

Thibault France. 

Vargas  &  Mayorga  (M.) Spain. 
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Vendrioh  &  Sonne Denmark.  ^/^^"^^        ^ 

ClaM20* 
Wak^  (K.) Japan.  OenaliM, 

Woodcok France. 

TeSrakon Japan.  BPOMe  medal*. 

Zasche  (J.) Anstria-Hnngary. 


HONOBABIA  BiBNnON.  Honorable  meo- 

Akiyama-Aighi Japan. 

Allerton(C.)&Son England. 

Aoki(T.) Japan. 

Airaghi&Boni Italy. 

Artignes  Frferes France. 

Aubert(E.) France. 

Anta Japan. 

BaQey  (W.  &  J.  A.) England. 

Baratte France. 

Bates,  Walker,  &  Co   England. 

Banza  Francisco Spain. 

Bazin  (Dame) France. 

Bellion  (DUe.) ..France. 

Blachet,  Palaye,  &Repellin France. 

Blot  (J.-C.-E.) France. 

Boderon  de  Yermeron  (Dame) France. 

Bolm(L.) France. 

Bompard  Freres  &  Cie France. 

Bonl(A.) Italy. 

Bonlanger France. 

Bonssard  (D.)    France. 

Brianchon  aln6 France. 

Brlcon(Dlle.) France. 

Chambre  municipale  de  Campo-Maeor PortngaL 

Champein  (Venve) France. 

Cifka(W.) Portugal. 

Coblentz   France. 

Collective  de  Gr^e  (dip/d/ite) Greece. 

Collectivity  du  6^6gal  (dipldme,) SenegaL 

Commmissiou  Centrale  do  Lisboiine Portugal. 

Comptoir  da  Gabon France. 

Constancia  Compagnie Portugal. 

Corplet France. 

Conttet  (Dame) New  Caledonia. 

Cabertafon France. 

Cnnha France. 

Decoare(A.) France. 

Delforges France. 

Detemerman France. 

Dollindon  (Dame) France. 

Duboi8(A.)Pfere&Fil8 France. 

Dnpont France. 

Egoroff Russia. 

Espeuilles  (Marquis  d') France. 

Fabr.  de  Poterie  de  Ziegler Switzerland. 

PalbCarl Austria-Hungary. 
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AwMds       inFarma(A.)&^11e Italy. 

Ceraodo*.         Ferreira-Pinto PortugaL 

Fita&Royira(M.) Spain. 

GoroladeMontalban  (F.) Spain. 

GaiTeta(F.) Spain. 

Gasparoli  (Dlle.  Maria) Belgium. 

6irard(A.) France. 

Girand France. 

Godin  Richard France. 

Gontran-Esnard(Dame)   France. 

Goode(T.)&Co England. 

Goflsart France. 

Gonillet France. 

Greber  (P.)    France. 

Gautemala Gantemala. 

Gia8tiniani(M.) Italy. 

Guthrie Victoria. 

Higonti Japan. 

Hope&  Carter England. 

Johns8on(K.-E.) Norway. 

Kato  (M.-N.) Japan. 

Kleniewski  (J.) Russia. 

Hoiior»blemen-Ladreyt(E.) France. 

Lamego  (Veuve) Portugal. 

Lamonnierie  &  Bobillot Fi*ance. 

Landry France. 

Leclaire  (L.-L.) ...France. 

L^bardi France. 

Leprince  (L.-A.-A.) England. 

Lesueur France. 

L^vdque France. 

Lordereau France. 

Louis  (J.) France. 

McLaughlin  (Miss  L.) United  States. 

Bialtby(DIle.E.) Belgium. 

Maltby(Dlle.G.) Belgium. 

Manufacture  deToury-Lurcy 

Marohand  (Dame) French  New  Caledonia. 

Martinique France. 

Matsoumoto  (Y.) Japan. 

Meroier-Pageyral France. 

Meyer  (E.) Denmark. 

Minghetti  &,  Fiis Italy. 

Moreau  &  Tristan France. 

Mori(Y.) Japan. 

Nagasaki Japan. 

Nugent  (Dlle.  de)   France. 

Oliveira Portugal. 

OriUa  Fils  aln^ France. 

Outi  (Dlle.  M.) France.  . 

P^richon  (Dlle.) France. 

Perrignon  deFr^noy  (Dlle.  A.) Belgium. 

Perrot^  Mayor - Switzerland. 

Picazo(J.) Spain. 

Quinter France. 
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Raedl6r&  Pilz France. 

Richard  (Mme) France. 

RnizCanela  (J.) Spain. 

Riviere  (O.  de) ..France. 

Roll6(A.) France. 

Rouget  (Dele) France. 

Roflsolot  New  Caledonia. 

Sacada(K.) Japan. 

Sa  M^jesta  le  Roi  de  Siam  (dipldme) Siam. 

Son  Altesse  Royal  le  Dey  de  Tunisie  (dipl^me) . .  Tunis. 

Sanchez-Cabellero-Manuel Spain. 

Sanchez  (Antolin) Spain. 

Schon(P.-C.) Denmark. 

Schmidt  Ludmilla Austria-Hungary. 

Schnler(H.) Canada. 

SensFr^res Luxemburg 

Simizon  (R.) Japan. 

Simpson  (W.  B.)  &  Son England. 

Soci^t^  des  CoUettes France. 

Sonchet  &  Cie France. 

Tagakul Japan. 

Takikj8(V.) Austria- Hungary. 

Thooft Netherlands. 

Torquay  Terra  Cotta  Company England. 

Vaca8(P.) Spain. 

Van  Immerseel  (Dllc.  H.) Belgium. 

Vaux-Bidon  (Dlle.  de) France. 

Vignon(C.) France. 

Vivien  (E.) , France. 

Wudia  (F.) Austria-Hungrry. 

Yamada  (M.) Japan. 
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GOLD  MEDALS. 

Avisse  (Manufacture  de  S6vres) . . France. 

Personnel  (Le)  de  la  Manufacture  de  Sevres 

{dipldme) France. 

SILVER  MEDALS. 

Arnoux  (L.)  England. 

Halot France. 

Longuet  (C.) France. 

Peyrat France. 

Tinworth  (George) England. 
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OBBAT  BBITAIK. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 


^^Embiemotic     '^^^  pottery  industry  of  Great  Britain  was  largely  repie- 
Britieh  Potter,    sented  at  Paris,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  list,  com- 
prising the  best-known  establishments  of  Staffordshire  and 
Worcester. 

LIST  OF  EXHIBITORS. 

List  of  Exhibit-  ADAMS  &  Bromlkt,  manufacturers;  Victoria  WorJcSy  Hanley^  Staffordshire, 

^"^  Jasper,  m^olica,  and  engraved  Rockingham  ware;  fonntains;  large 

lion;  flower-pots;  vases;  jugs;  bread-trays;  cheese-trays;  spittoons; 

.  niat^ih-stands;  dessert  ware;  flat  candlesticks;  tea  ware;  iSte-d-tite 
sets;  flower- baskets ;  froit-dishes;  tripods;  oval  and  square  jardi- 
nih'es',  garden-seats;  inkstands;  brackets;  butters;  small  ornaments; 
®gg-Btands;  flower-troughs. 

Allbrton,  Charles,  &  Sons,  china  and  earthenware  manufacturere ; 
Park  Works,  Longton,  Staffordshire.  Earthenware  china,  consisting 
of  sanitary,  dinner,  tea,  and  toilet  ware ;  luster  ware. 

Bailey,  W.  &  J.  A.,  earthenware  and  glass  manufacturers;  Jlloa,  Soot- 
land.  Earthenware;  Rockingham  tea-pots,  coffee-pots,  and  filters; 
cane  ware ;  tortoise  (majolica) ;  cut,  engraved,  and  pressed  table 
glass;  gas  globes. 

Bates,  Walker,  &,  Co.,  earthenware  manufacturers ;  Dale  Hill,  Burslem, 
Staffordshire.  Dinner,  dessert,  toilet,  tea,  and  breakfast  ware ;  sani- 
tary ware;  jugs,  tea-pots,  and  kettles;  sign-boards;  letters;  porce- 
lain weights;  thermometer;  scales;  goods  for  druggists,  perfumers, 
photographers,  iron-mongers,  stationers,  etc.,  and  for  artists'  use; 
punch-bowls;  spirit  barrels;  garden  ware;  jet  and  terra-cotta  vases, 
etc.,  variously  decorated  with  colored  dips;  patent  tea-pots,  kettles, 
jugs,  etc.,  with  automatic,  self-looking,  self-adjusting  covers;  "in- 
destructible ware,"  very  hard  and  vitreous. 

The  Brownhills  Pottert  Company,  earthenware  and  china  manu- 
facturcrsj  Brownhills;  works,  Tunstall,  Staffordshire.  Dinner  and  des- 
sert, tea,  and  toilet  ware ;  printed,  enameled,  painted,  and  g^ilded 
vases  and  ornamental  goods;  black  glazed  ware;  floor  and  roof  tiles, 
ridge  tiles,  etc. 

Brown- Wksthead  (T.  C),  Moore,  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  china  and 
earthenware ;  Staffordshire  Potteries  and  Royal  Victoria  Works,  Han- 
ley.  China  and  fine  earthenware  in  every  variety  of  table,  dessert, 
tea,  and  toilet  ware;  ornamental  goods  in  china,  parian,  and  ma- 
jolica; sanitary  ware;  tiles,  plain  and  ornamental,  for  floors,  borders, 
mural  decorations,  flower-boxes,  names  of  sti'eets,  railway  stations, 
etc. 

The  Campbell  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  manttfacturers  of  enoausOe, 
geometrical,  and  majolica  tiles,  Stoke-upon-Trent.  Encaustic  and  geo- 
metrical tiles  for  pavements  of  public  edifices  and  private  buildings; 
glazed  encaustic  tiles  for  hearths  and  fire-places;  glazed  earthenware 
and  majolica  tiles  for  mural  decorations;  slabs  of  tiles  to  show  their 
application;  tesseras,  and  slabs  of  mosaic  made  from  same;  build- 
ing bricks,  ridges,  roofing- tiles,  etc. 

^opeland,  W.  T.,  &  Sons,  manufacturers  of  porcelain,  etc,  and  invent&n, 
London  ;  works,  Stx>ke-upon'  Trent,  Staffordshire.  Art  productions  in  por- 
^elaiu,  ceramic  statuary,  etc. 
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Craven,  Dunnill,  &,  Co.,  encawtiCj  geonvetrioaly  and  mqjolioa  tile  manu-  obbat  bkitaik. 
faotHrers,  Jtukfield  tTorks,  near  Ironhridge,  Shropshire,  Encaustio  and 
geometrical  flooring  tiles  for  churches,  coDservatories,  vestibules, 
halJs,  corridors,  etc ;  majolica  and  glazed  tiles  for  hearths  and  fire* 
places;  dados  and  ornamentation  of  interior  and  exterior  walls  of 
buildings;  printed  and  painted  art  tiles  for  furniture,  grates,  and 
pilasters;  eniuneled  tiles  for  walls  of  baths,  kitchens,  stables,  etc.; 
two  fire-places,  completely  fitted  to  exhibit  tiles,  and  made  by  the 
Coalbrookdale  Company. 

Danibl,  a.  B.,  &  Son,  manufacturers  of  and  designers  in  chinaf  earthen- 
ware, and  table-glasSf  London,  Table  serrices  of  every  description; 
toilet  services;  ornamental  china,  and  objects  of  art  in  ceramic 
manufacture;  majolica  and  earthenware;  table-glass,  engraved,  cut, 
and  plain. 

DouLTON  &  Co..  potters,  Lambeth,  London,    Fountain  in  Doulton  ware, 
in  spiral  form,  representing  twenty-two  Scripture  subjects,  designed 
and  executed  by  G^rge  Tinworth;  panels  in  terra  cotta,  decorated    List  of  Exhibit 
with  Doulton  ware,  representing  Scripture  subjects ;  heads  from  the  ^"* 
antique  in  terra  cotta,  set  in  Doulton  ware. 

Doulton  &  Watts,  potters,  Lanibeth  Pottery,  London. 

Doulton,  Henry,  &  Co., potters,  Lambeth,  London;  worles,  Smitkwick  and 
RowUy,  Regis,  Staffordshire,  and  St,  Helens,  Lancashire,  Terra  cotta 
applied  to  fine  art ;  Lambeth-Fateii oe. 

Edwards,  John,  white granitemanufacturer,  Fenton,  Staffordthire,  White 
granite  tea,  dinner,  toilet,  and  jug  services,  white  and  ornamented. 

Gardner,  John,  &  Sons,  lamp  manufacturers,  London,  Earthenware; 
artistic  blue  printed  table  ware ;  filters  in  English  wedge  wood ;  fai- 
ence and  gris  (stone  ware)  on  Major  Crease's  principle. 

GooDE,  Thobias,  ^  Co.,  depot  for  Minton^s  china,  London,  Etchings  on 
china,  by  Mr.  William  Goode;  porcelain  and  majolica,  by  Minton. 

Green,  James,  and  Nephew,  glass  manvfaoturers  and  designers,  Lon- 
don, The  terra-cotta  productions  of  the  **  Torquay  Terra  Cotta  Com- 
I>any.'** 

Hopes  &  Carter,  earthen^oare  manufacturers,  Bnrslem,  Staffordshire, 
Table,  tea,  dessert,  and  toilet  ware,  in  earthenware,  both  decorated 
and  plain;  vases,  tea  pots  and  jugs  in  earthenware,  decorated  both 
in  white  and  Jet. 

Howell,  Jambs,  &  Co.,  inventors  and produoerSf  London,  A  series  of 
clocks  and  other  objects  in  the  early  English  Queen  Anne  and  Jaco- 
bean styles,  inlaid  with  panels  and  plaques  of  faience,  etc.,  showing 
the  application  of  ceramic  art  for  decorative  purposes;  selected  speci- 
mens of  art  pottery ;  a  collection  of  original  paintings  on  china  and 
foXenoe  by  artists  and  amateurs. 

Jones,  George,  &  Sons,  Trent  Potteries,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  China,  ma- 
jolica, and  earthenware. 

Lefrince,  Louis  Aim^  Augustin,  painter  and  designer  on  enamel  and' 
china,  etc. ;  Leeds  School  of  China  Painting,  Leeds.  Paintings  on  en- 
amel, china  ware,  etc.;  vases,  dishes,  slabs,  tiles,  etc.,  painted,  en- 
ameled, and  gilded  in  various  styles ;  also  miniatures,  etc.,  on  enamel. 

Maw  &  Co.,  manufaotwers  of  encaastio  and  other  tiles,  Benthall  Works,. 
Brosely,  Shropshire.  Encaustic  tiles ;  geometrical,  pictorial,  and  Ro- 
man mosaics,  for  pavements,  hearths,  etc.;  enameled  and  glazed 
tiles,  plain  and  decorated,  for  wall  lining,  fire-places,  baths,  ete. ; 
hand-painted  art  tiles,  and  large  slabs  and  plaques,  for  fire-place 
splays  and  inlaying  in  wood  and  stone  work ;  architectural  majolica 
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OBBAT  BRTTAiK.  for  pilastcrs,  string-courses,  chimney-pieces,  and  tenders;  a  collection 
of  tiles,  tazzas,  etc.,  in  luster,  being  a  reproduction  of  the  mediiBTal 
art ;  t«rra  cotta  plant-markers,  etc. 

MiNTON,  inventors  and  manufacturers  of  tiles  and  pottery;  China  Works^ 
Stoke-upon- Trent  and  London,  Vases ;  ornaments ;  dinner,  dessert,  tea, 
breakfast,  and  toilet  services,  in  white,  painted,  and  enameled  earth- 
enware; porcelain  pdte-^ur-pdte ;  white  and  colored  parian;  mijolica 
and  palissy;  Indian  ware;  faience  d^Oiron  (Henry  II);  Persian  ware; 
white,  printed,  enameled,  and  hand-painted  art  tiles  and  mosaics. 

MiNTON,  HOLLINS,  &  Co.,  invenUn's  and  manufacturers ;  Patent  Tile  Works, 
Stoke-upon-Trent.  Plain  and  encaustic  tiles,  glazed  and  unglazed; 
embossed  majolica  tiles;  art-painted  and  enameled  tiles;  ceramic 
mosaic. 

PiNDAB,  Browne,  «&  Co.,  carthemware  maH^facturers,  inventors f  BursUm, 
Staffordshire,  Vases,  jars,  plaques;  dinner,  dessert,  tea,  and  toilet 
services;  sanitary  ware,  such  as  table-tops  with  basins,  plug-basins, 
etc. 

The  Royal  Porcelain  Works  Company,  manufacturers  and  imvemtors 
(R,  W,  Binns,  F,  S.  A,j  managing  director),  Worcester,  Porcelain  in 
vases  and  services;  ivory  ]>orcelain  in  vases,  statuary,  and  services; 
vitreous  brown  ware  for  services ;  decorative  objects  in  Japanese  taste ; 
jeweled  porcelain ;  Worcester  enamels  on  porcelain. 
LUt  of  Exhibit-  Stiff,  Jambs,  &  SoNS,  stone  ware  and  terra-cotta  manufacturers,  London 
Pottery,  London,  Vases,  jugs,  water-filters,  etc.,  in  the  new  deco- 
rated Lambeth  ware,  only  once  tired,  etched,  colored,  and  glazed  in 
the  unbumt  clay ;  brown  and  white  stone- ware  bottles,  jars,  etc. ; 
specially  hard  body  and  brilliant  glaze,  intensely  vitrified. 

The  Torquay  Terra  Cotta  Company,  manufacturers,  EUl  Cross  Pot- 
tery, Torquay.  Statuettes  of  classical,  historical,  and  original  design; 
vases  with  enamel  decoration,  over  and  under  glaze ;  plaques  painted 
in  enamel;  jugs,  water-bottles,  flower-jwts,  etc. 

Watco2«be  Terra  Cotta  Company,  fine-art  potters,  Watoomhe,  South 
DtTon,    Fine-art  pottery  in  glazed  and  biscuit  ware;  statuettes,  etc. 

Wedgwood,  Josiah,  &  Sons,  potters,  Etruria,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  Staf- 
fordshire, and  London.     Wedgwood's  fac-similo  of  the  original  Port- 
land vase ;  a  cabinet,  decorated  with  jasper  plaques,  illustrative  of 
Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton,  modeled  and  designed  by  C.  Toft ; 
>  jasper  vases  and  plaques;-  bas-reliefs,  models,  and  designs;  a  chim- 

ney-piece and  paneled  superstructure,  decorated  with  plaques  and 
yases  painted  under  glaze  on  colored  bodies,  by  T.  Allen  and  other 
painters;  a  pair  of  large  Greek  vases,  brown  body,  painted  under 
glaze,  painted  by  Allen ;  a  pair  of  china  Renaissance  vases,  subjeuts 
from  Milton;  two  large  swan  vases,  earthenware,  painted  in  blue 
underglaze,  subjects  ^'lYiuraph  of  Flora"  and  '* Samson";  pair  of 
vases,  subjects  from  the  Odyssey ;  pair  of  Greek  yases,  painted  in 
color  underglaze,  subjects  **  Orpheus  and  Eurydice";  pair  of  Ren- 
aissance vases,  same  style,  nymphs  and  Amorini;  pair  of  Greek 
yases,  imitation  red  granite  bigomian  ware;  an  application  of  glass 
engraving  to  pottery;  yarious  vases  and  plateaus  painted  with 
flowers,  figures,  and  landscapes,  by  various  painters. 

Uinf^r^  MINTON,  8TOKE-VPONTRENT, 

The  outline  list  of  objects  sent  by  the  Mintons  gives  but 
a  faint  idea  of  the  extent,  richness,  and  beauty  of  the  ex- 
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hibit  of  the  products  of  these  renowned  china  works  and  of  »HgAT  hmtai-x. 
the  art  studios  connected  with  them.    The  great  variety  of  Minton exhibit. 
beautiful  objects  was  contained  chiefly  in  a  quadrangular 
court,  fitted  with  exterior  and  interior  cases,  and  designed 
by  E.  Norman  Shaw,  R,  A.    Both  within  and  without  the       r.  xormaa 
walls  of  this  space  there  was  a  profusion  of  the  triumphs 
of  the  letter's  and  the  decorator's  skill,  from  the  ordinary 
vase  to  the  reproductions  of  the  faience  d^Oiron^  the  paint- 
ings of  Mnssill,  and  the  pdtesur-pdte  of  Solon.     British    ^^^ 
potters  could  look  with  pride  to  this  exhibit  as  an  exemplar 
of  their  art,  and  lovers  of  art  everywhere  could  rejoice  in  it 
as  the  exponent  of  a  i>ower  in  art  culture  enshrined  in  en- 
during clay  and  enamel.    The  great  progress  which  has 
been  made  at  these  works  in  all  departments  is  largely  due 
to  the  generous  appreciation  of  the  possibilities  of  the  in- 
dustry- by  the  present  hea<l  of  the  establishment,  C.  Minton 
Campbell,  M.  P.    The  Miutons  received  one  of  the  three 
grand  medals  given  in  this  class,  the  other  two  being  given    Orandmcdai. 
to  French  exhibitors. 

MussilVs  paintings.  mumiiis paint. 

ingfi. 

The  birds  and  flowers,  by  this  artist,  in  underglaze  enamel  Undergiaze 
colors,  are  well  known  to  connoisseurs  in  the  United  States. 
Some  of  his  be^t  work  shown  at  Paris  was  upon  two  enor- 
mous vases  of  the  dark-red  body  with  which  the  Minton 
works  have  achieved  such  success  in  vase^,  plaques,  and 
tiles.  These  vases  were  five  feet  high,  permitting  the  birds 
and  orchid  flowers  to  be  of  the  size  of  life.  For  brilliancy 
and  accuracy  of  coloring  and  of  drawing  these  pieces  could 
scarcely  be  excelled,  and  no  description  suffices  to  convey  a 
conception  of  their  beauty.  A  large  vase  of  dark-gieen 
body,  with  pseudo-bronze  trimmings  in  the  Chinese  and    vaae*  in  chi- 

_'  -,  ,,  .  ,,,,,  nese  and  Japan* 

Japanese  style,  has  recently  been  imported  by  the  Messrs.  ese  styles. 
Tiftany  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  is  decorated  by  Mussill  in 
the  same  style  as  those  shown  at  the  Exposition.  Storks 
or  herons  and  aquatic  plants  and  flowers  constitute  the 
decoration.  The  white  water-Uly  of  full  size  seems  to  stand 
out  in  relief  from  the  surface.  All  this  beautiful  painting  is 
underglaze^  being  thus  incorporated  with  the  body  and  pro- 
tected by  the  glassy  covering,  while  the  brilliancy  and  depth 
of  coloring  is  enhanced. 

A  large  pair  of  vases  in  turquoise-blue,  decorated  by  Mr.    pusimry. 
Pilsbury,  also  deserve  special  mention. 
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CiUKAT  imiTAIN. 

Mintou  oxhibU. 


FosUt. 


Ik)iillemiii. 


MintoQ  rase. 


Mixed  dara 


There  was  also  a  pair  of  tall  vases  of  Pompeiian  design, 
paiuted  by  jMt.  Foster,  with  dancing  women  after  Bourier, 

and  a  set  of  twelve  de- 
sert plates  on  which  Mr. 
Boullemin  has  painted  a 
series  of  pictures  copie<l 
from  Joseph  Vemet. 

The  painting  is  exe- 
cuted upon  the  vases 
when  in  the  biscuit  state, 
aud  the  artists  are  able 
to  paint  upon  it  with  the 
underglaze  colors  with 
all  the  dash  and  freedom 
of  one  using  water  or  oil 
colors,  so  that  every 
touch  of  the  brush  re- 
mains. 


Fig.  1. — Minton  ra«e,  decorated  by  Mr, 
Pihbury, 


Some  trays    in   soft 

paste     porcelain    were 

beautifully  decorated  by 

There  were  some  beautiful  plates 


paintings  after  Teniers. 
of  earthenware,  octagonal  in  form,  in  red  and  gold  decora- 
tion, like  the  early  English  copies  at  the  Worcester  works 
after  Japanese  patterns.  Other  plates  were  of  celadon  green 
body,  with  perforated  borders  and  gilt  in  panels ;  some  in 
porcelain  showed  a  contraction  in  baking  of  ont-quarter  of 
an  inch  more  than  the  faience. 

Mixed  clays — pdtechangeante. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  Mintons'  manufact- 
ure is  the  number  of  colored  bodies  used  in  the  art  vases  and 
pieces  of  decorative  porcelain.  Most  of  the  porcelain  vases 
are  molded  of  colored  bodies,  often  of  dark  olive-green,  such 
as  oxide  of  chrome  imparts.  Some  very  curious  pieces  in 
the  exhibit  were  formed  of  a  combination  of  these  clays 
laid  together  and  joined  but  not  intermixed,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  marbled  or  mottled  effect. 

These  combinations  are  formed  by  taking  scraps  and 
pieces  of  the  bodies  of  diflferent  color,  such  as  are  left  over 
in  making  vases  and  plaques.  These  mixtures  give  what 
is  known  as  "scroddled"  ware  among  the  potters.  "Tor- 
toise-shell ware''  had  a  similar  origin. 

Various  colored  slips  are  employed,  to  the  number  of  a 
dozen  or  more,  upon  the  elaborate  vases  in  bands,  fillets,  and 
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deDtilated  ornaments  with  good  effect    This  is  really  one  qr^t  beitaim. 
form  of  pdt€'8ur-pdte  decoration.  Miatoaoxhibit. 

Of  pdte-ehangeante  there  were  several  pieces.  It  is  a  pecu-  Pdu-chon§eanu. 
liar  chameleon-like  ware — a  porcelain — which  appears  of  one 
color  by  solar  light  and  another  color  by  gaslight.  In  the 
daylight  it  has  a  grayish  oi*  celadon  green  color,  and  at 
night  it  appears  pink.  This  kind  of  paste  was  comi)ounded 
by  the  chemist  Reguault  when  director  of  the  Sevres  estab- 
lishment. 

Henri'Deiuo  ware.  HtitH-Dem. 

The  Mintous'  display  contained  several  pieces  of  copies, 
reproductions  of  the  famous  Henri-Deux  ware,  or  faience 
cPOiron. 

"  Of  tho  original  ware,  there  are  said  to  be  only  55  pieces  known.  Hiatory  of  the 
There  are  20  enomeratcd  in  the  list  of  photographs  of  8]>ecimen8  in  the-'''***'"'*  <*  Oiron, 
collection  at  South  Kensington,  including  2  in  the  Louvre.  Brongniart 
in  his  treatise  says  that  about  37  were  known  in  France.*  This  ware 
has  always  excited  great  interest  among  collectors  and  connoisseurs, 
based  upon  its  intrinsic  beauty  and  novelty  and  its  extreme  rarity. 
The  pieces  have  sold  for  fabulous  prices.  An  aiguUrCj  or  ewer,  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Magniac  was  purchased  for  £80  at  the  sale  of  M.  Odiot's 
collection  in  1842,  and  shortly  after  was  sold  for  £9G,  and  has  since  been 
valued  at  £2,000.  A  circular  plateau  in  the  South  Kensinglon  Museum,  Historic  pieces, 
purchased  originally  by  M.  Espoulart,  of  Mans,  for  £3  4«.,  was  bought  in 
1857  for  £140.  At  the  sale  of  the  collection  of  the  Comte  de  Pourtal^s, 
in  March,  1H65,  the  *  Biberon '  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Malcolm  for  the 
sum  of  £1,100.  This  Biberon  is  one  of  the  best-known  specimens 
of  the  ware.  A  capital  figure  is  given  in  Brongniart,  pi.  xxxvii.  It 
st>ands  a  little  over  10  inches  in  height,  and  bears  the  arms  of  France, 
with  a  coronet,  and  the  initials  and  emblems  of  Diane  de  Poitiers.  The 
ciphers  and  armorial  bearings,  which  appear  on  so  many  specimens,  in- 
dicate, beyond  doubt,  that  this  ware  was  the  favorite  at  the  brilliant 
court  of  Francis  I,  and  Henry  II.  Its  origin  was  for  a  time  in  doubt, 
and  has  been  the  subject  of  much  speculation,  but  it  is  now  conceded 
that  it  was  made  at  Oiron,  in  the  southwest  of  France. 

**  In  composition  it  \b  a  faience  of  superior  quality,  the  paste,  according 
to  an  analysis  by  M.  Salvetat,  of  the  Sevres  laborat4>ry,  consisting  of— 

Silica ^^ 59  CompositioB. 

Alumina 40.24 

99.24 
without  lime  or  magnesia,  and  only  a  trace  of  iron.  It  withstands  high 
firing  without  change,  and  is  quit-e  white.  M.  Salvetat  was  also  satis- 
fied that  the  glaze  did  not  contain  tin.  Brongniart  notes  tho  fact  that 
this  white  earthenware  body  was  made  in  France  long  before  the  first 
attempts  to  manufacture  white  earthenware  in  Great  Britain,  which 
dates  from  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  or  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 

*''At  that  time  the  most  interesting  specimens  were  in  the  possession 
of  M.  Saurageot,  M.  Odiot,  M.  Preaux,  and  M.  Count  Portal^.  The 
Ceramic  Museum  at  Sevres  had  only  two." 
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OKEAT  uKiTAix.  eenth  century.    But  the  dUtinguisliing  peculiarity  of  the  Henri-Deux 


Mintoii  exhibit,  ware  remains  to  be  described. 


Henri-Deux 
proceM. 


Minion's  Henri- 
Deuz. 


Fig.  2.— Minions'  *- Henri-Deux^' 
toarv. 


The  omameutatiou  is  inlaid,  filling  in- 
cisions or  depressions  in  the  body, 
though  flush  with  the  surface.  For 
this  filling  pastes  colored  with  ocher 
were  chiefly  used,  and  the  designs  in 
general  appear  of  an  ochery  brown  or 
yellowish  color  on  the  white  ground- 
work. But  black,  blue,  pink,  and 
green  colors  are  known.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  this  inlaying  was  accom- 
plished by  means  of  molds,  the  intri- 
cate interlacing  designs  being  first 
carved  upon  a  model,  from  which 
casts  were  taken.  The  paste,  pressed 
in  the  molds  so  formed,  received  the 
designs  in  intaglio,  and  the  spaces 
were  afterwards  filled  with  a  soft, 
colored  paste,  the  whole  operation 
being  similar  to  that  of  making  en- 
caustic tiles.'' 

Fine  examples  of  this  ware 
were  also  shown  by  this  firm 
at  Vienna  in  1873. 


Etching  iu  pur-  Utchiug  Oil  porcelain. 

(telain. 

in  the  collection  of  Minttms'  porcelain  shown  by  Mr.  W, 
w.  Goode.  Goode  there  are  some  curious  etchings  upon  the  glazed  sur- 
face of  porcelain  vases,  executed  by  ]\Ir.  W.  Goode  as  an 
amateur.  The  process  consists  in  first  covering  the  surface 
with  a  black  varnish,  through  which  the  design  is  drawn 
with  a  sharp  steel  point  down  to  the  glaze.  By  the  appli- 
Proceas.  catiou  of  fluoric  acid  the  glaze  is  dissolved  away  and  a  fine 
depressed  line  results.  The  Viirnish  is  then  removed  and 
some  strong  color  or  gold  is  rubbed  into  the  depressed  lines, 
and  the  piece  is  ready  for  refiring  in  a  kiln,  by  which  the 
glaze  is  softened  and  the  color  or  gold  is  covered  and 
securely  held.  Mr.  G^x)de  has  made  several  pieces  for  his 
amusement  and  has  presented  examples  to  the  museums  of 
St.  Petersburg,  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  South  Kensington. 


J*dte-4urpdte. 


Solon. 


Pdte-8ur-pdte.* 

Solon's  work  in  paste  cannot  be  describe<l.  Mintons' 
court  was  enriched  with  a  profusion  of  examples,  and  all  of 

*  The  nature  of  this  process  is  fairly  indicated  by  the  name.  It  is 
literally  paste-upon-paste.  It  is  by  no  means  a  new  process,  being  one 
long  known  and  used  in  China  for  decoration  of  porcelain  and  in  India 
for  common  ware.  It  was  first  introduced  in  £uro[)e  at  Sevres  iu  1647, 
under  Ebelman.     The  process  consists  in  taking  a  thin  mixture  of  the 
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the  highest  degi-ee  of  merit,  on  vases,  plaques,  and  plates,  hbiat  butaik. 
There  was  no  sign  of  wearying  in  well-doing  by  this  master-  iiintonrwSrbTt 
artist  in  clay.    His  work  is  incomparably  superior  to  tbat^^^^"    p^^- 
of  any  of  his  imitators,  far  surpassing  in  art  value  the  best 
examples  of  figure-subjects  from  the  kilns  of  Sfevres.    He 
alone  Mly  and  satisfactorily  unites  skill  in  the  technique 
of  the  paste  aud  glaze  and  the  genius  of  sculptor  and  de- 
signer.    His  favorite  subjects,  as  is  well  known,  are  the 
female  form,  Cupids,  and  cherubs.    He  delights  in  illustrat- 
ing the  pranks  Cupid  plays  with  the  hearts  of  maidens. 
A  few  illustrations  from  photographs  of  some  of  the  pieces 
are  presented.    Upon  one  of  the  plaques,  with  a  dark-green 
background  of  porcelain  forming  the  body  of  the  x>l£fcqne, 
Cupid  is  seen  modeled  in  white  paste,  standing  on  the  cap- 
ital of  a  column,  driving  a  team  of  four  maidens  by  silken    pute  a. 
cords  attached  to  their  wrists.    The  attitude  of  Cupid  with     °^  ** 

his  outspread  wings  and  the  more  than  half-willing  thral- 
dom of  the  maidens  command  our  admiration. 

In  the  companion  piece,  a  plaque   of  equal  size,  four   piate4. 
maidens  are  chaining  Cupid  to  a  block.  ed."  °^ 

The  flat  sides  of  pilgrim  bottles  for  decorative  purposes 
are  suitable  to  this  class  of  work.  They  are  made  either  of 
dark  green  or  red  porcelain.  On  one  pair  Cupid  is  seen 
seated  by  the  side  of  a  basket,  with  a  needle  in  one  hand 
and  a  heart  in  the  other,  looking  intently  at  the  heart  as  if 
be  recognized  it  and  hesitated  before  putting  it  on  the  string 
of  hearts  at  his  side.  The  companion  bottle  shows  Cupid —  pi»te  5. 
here  a  half-grown  youth — seated  with  a  basket  of  hearts  ^^^^ 
between  his  knees,  while  he  picks  them  out  one  by  one  aud 
tosses  them  over  his  shoulder. 

On  another  long  plaque  we  have  Cupids  at  supper,  four   piatei. 
of  them  seated  ou  tall  stools  at  table,  with  a  central  female  '*cu^8*a?8npl 

per.'* 

porcelain  paste  and  laying  it  on  the  plaque  or  vase  as  a  painter  lays  ou 

colors,  except  that  the  design  is  to  be  in  relief  and  the  lights  and  shades 

are  to  he  due  iu  part  to  the  greater  or  leas  thickness  ol*  the  pa^ito  laid 

on.    The  paste  is  usually  white,  while  the  body  or  gronnd  work  is 

darker  in  color,  usually  a  dark  olive-green,  a  brown  turquoise  blue,  or 

a  black.    After  laying  on  a  sufficient  thickness  for  the  figures  of  the 

design  the  artist  scrapes  or  works  away  portions  of  it  until  the  proper 

thickness  and  form  are  secured.    The  translucenoy  of  the  fired  pa«to       Pdu-turpdfe 

permits  the  dark  background  to  "show  through"  more  or  less  iu  the ^'^***^^'** 

thin  places,  while  the  thicker  portions  stand  out  whiter  and  appear  iu 

high  relief,  like  the  white  figures  of  an  onyx  cameo.    By  firing,  the 

translucency  of  the  design  is  heightened,  and  the  glaze  sinking  into  it 

and  uniting  it  with  the  body  forms  th<*  whole  into  one  honiogeneons 

mass,  with  an  etherial  liquidity  which  is  both  subtle  and  delicious. 

It  is  not  a  process  of  molding,  but  of  sculpturing,  and  can  no  more  be 

reproduced  mechanically  than  can  a  Madonna  of  Raphael. 
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QRKAT  BRiTAiig.  figofe  holduig  a  baby  Cupid  and  feeding  bim  witb  paptrom 
Minton  exhibit.  ^  spoon.    Another  little  fellow  on  the  floor  has  bis  bead  in 
the  bowl.    (See  Plate  1,  frontispiece  to  this  rei)ort.) 


Amorini  vase. 


Solon. 


Small    oliJecU 
in  pdU-tur-pdU. 


In  the  Amorini  vases,  style  of  Louis  XVI,  thirty-eight 
inches  high,  an  illustration  of  which  is  annexed,  the  body 
is  a  celadon-green,  with  a  zone  or  belt  in  the  upper  portion 
of  a  fine  blue  color,  on  which  Solon  has  worked  a  number 
of  Cupids,  who  are  busily  engaged  in  breaking  chains  of 
iron,  and  other  Cupids  are  rejoicing  over  roses  that  take 
their  places.  These  vases  are  richly  gilt,  and  for  support- 
ers have  each  a  group  of 
Cupids  or  Amoriniy  fine- 
ly modeled  in  oxydized 
silver. 

There  are  many  small- 
er  works  in  pate-sur- 
pdtCy  such  as  table- 
plates,  paper-weights, 
and  trays.  In  one  of 
the  trays  a  girl  is  repre- 
sented jumping  over  a 
rope  held  by  Cupids. 
In  this  the  pastes  used 
have  been  slightly  tiut-^ 
ed,  as  also  in  some  of 
the  plates  and  smaller 
plaques,  the  hair,  and 
sandal-strings,  and  por- 
tions of  the  drapery  are 
laid  on  in  colored  paste. 
But  the  chief  work  of 
Mr.  Solon  is  the  large 
vase  in  Etruscan  form, 
31  inches  high,  and  mod- 


FiG.  3.— ^wioHni  vow,  Minton, 


EtaS^  ?Le*iS  ®^^^  ^^^  *^®  Mintons'  works,  from  the  original  in  the  IS'aples 
Naples  muaeum.  Muscum.  Having  a  full,  oviform  body,  it  gave  ample  surface 
for  the  beautiful  bas-relief  Solon  has  modeled  upon  it.  The 
"Cupid  lectur-  subject  is  Cupid  lecturing.  But  Cupid  is  here  not  a  chubby 
child,  but  a  beautiful  youth.  He  stands  on  a  tribune  in  the 
center,  while  disposed  about  him  as  an  audience  are  groups 
of  maidens,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  in  all,  in  various  atti- 
tudes. The  modeling  of  the  figures,  in  every  detail  of  form, 
expression,  and  drapery,  is  masterly  and  the  perspective  is 
remarkable.  This  piece  deserves  to  be  ranked  as  a  chrf- 
cPcduvre. 
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THJB  BOTAL  PORCELAIN  WORKS,  W0R0B8TER.  ob«at  boitaln. 

These  works,  with  Mr.  R.  W.  Biuus,  F.  8.  A.,  managing  lam  Works,  wor- 
director,  and  E.  P.  Evaus,  uicinagei  and  secretary,  made  a    it.  w.  Binns, 
most  attractive  and  instructive  display  of  the  specialties  of   e.  p/evhim. 
the  works,  notably  of  vases  of  ivory- porcelain  and  colored 
gold,  illustrating  the  manufacture  of  procelain  in  Europe 
in  the  sixteenth  century ;  dessert  services  in  the  old  Wor- 
cester and  in  the  spirit  of  Japanese  designs ;  specimens  of 
pressed  china  and  of  variously  decorated  vases  and  services 
of  china,  painted,  enameled,  and  gilded. 

The  interior  of  their  most  attractive  court  was  filled  with 
choice  productions,  especially  the  two  large  flagons  with 
recessed  sides  in  panel,  holding  figures  in  relief  illustrating 
the  work  of  the  potter  and  decorator.  All  the  products 
exhibited  gave  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  progression 
and  improvement  since  the  exhibition  in  Vienna  in  1873, 
and  at  Philadelphia  in  187G. 

The  manufacture  of  line  porcelain  was  commenced  at  History  of  la? 
Worcester  in  the  year  1751,  and  the  first  royal  patent  was  ™*"  ' 

given  in  1789.    The  undertiiking  originated  chiefly  through 
the  exertions  of  Dr.  J.  Wall,  a  physician  with  chemical  skill    Dr.  J.  wau. 
and  artistic  tastes.    As  early  as  the  year  1763  the  produc- 
tions of  the  establishment  were  highly  esteemed.    Dr.  Wall, 
at  an  early  date,  applied  the  process  of  transferring  printed    Printed      de- 
designs  to  a  glazed  surface  to  the  decoration  of  his  porce-  celSi.  ^    ^'* 
lain.    The  earliest  known  date  of  this  printed  wai*e  is  1757, 
upon  a  jug  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Museum  of  Practical 
(Jeology,  London.    The  design  is  in  black,  over  the  glaze, 
and  the  pieces  so  decorated  were  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the 
enamel  kiln  only.     The  invention  of  underglaze  printing        undergiaze 
soon  followed,  the  designs  being  transfered  to  the  unglazed  p"^**^* 
biscuit.    Bobert  Hancock,  who  had  studied  under  Bavenet   Bobcrt    Han- 
at  the  enamel  works  at  Battersea  in  1760,  was  the  engraver*^ 
of  the  early  designs  for  transfer. 

The  earliest  Worcester  porcelain,  according  to  Mr.  Binns,*  woreeSter^"*  r' 
was  made  of  a  frit  body,  and  he  thinks  that  the  following  o«i»in. 
formula  is  similar  to  that  used  by  Dr.  Wall :  Sand,  120 
parts ;  gypsum,  7 ;  soda,  7 ;  alum,  7 ;  salt,  14 ;  and  niter, 
40.  After  fritting,  it  was  crushed,  and  75  parts  were  mixed 
with  15  of  whiting  and  10  of  pipeclay.  The  glaze  used 
contained  38  per  cent,  of  red  lead,  27  of  sand,  11  of  ground 
flints,  15  of  potash,  and  9  of  carbonate  of  soda.    For  com- 

•  "A  Century  of  Pottiog  m  the  City  of  Worcester,  being  the  History  p.  g.  ^^  **Cot- 
of  the  Royal  Pon^elain  Works  from  1751  to  1851," by  R.  W.  Biuns,  F.  a  ^"H,®/?S2?w^" 
A.,  1865,  p.  40.    Also,  in  De  La  Boche,  ''  British  Pottery  and  PorceU&in."  ^ 
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OBKAT  MBiTAiK.  jhqh  ^ftro  Bii  liiferior  paste  was  made,  containing  steatite. 

\ah^^rk^wit  '^^^  ^^^^  *  ^^^y  ^®®®  dense  than  the  other,  and  of  a  yellow- 
center,  ish  color. 

Attention  was  early  given  to  the  imitation  of  Chinese 
and  Japanese  wares,  induced  by  the  high  estimate  in  which 
Oriental  porcelain,  or  china,  was  then  held.  And  with  that 
depraved  pandering  to  public  prejudice  which  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  great  vices  of  the  ceramic  art,  false  marks  were 
sometimes  affixed,  especially  to  these  early  imitations. 
Trad©  marks.  A  cresceut  is  ouc  of  the  earliest  ordinary  marks,  as,  also, 
a  script  W.y  and  afterwards  the  name  or  initials  of  the  firm, 
either  stamped  in  or  printed.  A  Chinese  fretted  square, 
marked  in  blue,  was  irequently  employed.  Oriental  charac- 
ters were  also  marked  in  blue  on  some  of  the  pieces,  and  a 
specimen  in  the  Geological  Museum  has  the  Dresden  mark 
of  two  crossed  swords  in  blue  under  the  glaze. 
Lord  Dudley's     At  the  Vienna  Exposition  in  1873  specimens  were  shown 

tea  set. 

of  the  beautiful  tea-set  presented  to  Lord  Dudley  on  his 
^^^^^  Turquoise  marriage.  The  decoration  consists  of  turquoise  blue  enamel, 
put  on  in  drops  near  together,  so  that  the  surface  appears 
to  be  thickly  set  with  turquoise.  Each  cup  and  saucer  is 
carefully  mounted  in  a  stuffed  morocco  case.  The  small  set 
of  0  pieces  was  valued  at  $6,000. 
cekSn7  ^^  The  softness  of  tone  of  the  delicate  cream  or  ivory  tint 
porcelain  of  this  establishment  is  well  known.  Its  resem- 
DepoUshing.  blaucc  to  ivopy  is  greatly  increased  by  a  process  of  depolish- 
ing  which  has  lately  been  adopted.  This  removes  all  the 
vitreous  appearance  from  the  surface,  and  leaves  it  with  the 
peculiar  dull  luster  of  the  ordinary  surface  of  ivory.  Some 
statuettes  treated  in  this  way  looked  like  ivory  carvings. 
Gold- work  ornaments  show  with  greater  effect  on  this  sur- 
face. This  ivory  paste  is  generally  8U])posed  to  contain 
phosphate  of  lime  in  the  form  of  bone-dust,  but  I  am  assured 
that  it  does  not.  Bone  porcelain  is  whiter.  The  ivory  paste 
evidently  molds  well,  suture  lines  being  visible  on  many  of 
the  pieces.  It  partakes  of  the  nature  of  soft  paste,  but  it  is 
not  the  same. 
Japanese  style.  The  Japanesque  style,  or  "  motif  ^^  prevails  throughout  the 
decorative  products  of  the  Worcester  works.  We  note  par- 
ticularly a  black  paste  or  background  on  which  landscai>es 
are  painted  in  the  distance;  and  in  the  foreground  Japanese 
designs,  such  as  branches  of  trees,  peach  blossoms,  butter- 
flies, and  birds,  are  boldly  drawn.  The  black  of  the  back- 
ground is  intense,  and  sets  off  to  great  advantage  the  blue 
and  other  colors  used  in  decoration. 
There  were  some  examples  of  iulaying  white  paste  in  the 
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dark-colored  body,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Henri-Deux  qrrat  bbttaiw. 
ware  is  made.  ^^oi^yS^. 

Some  vases  in  the  collection  were  molded  of  two  clays  in  c«ter. 
a  peculiar  way,  the  designs  in  relief  being  first  worked  into 
the  depressed  parts  of  the  mold  by  a  brush  with  colore<l 
clays,  as,  for  example,  such  decomtive  objects  as  leaves, 
flowers,  and  arabesque  patterns,  and  then  the  body -clay  being 
cast  upon  and  uniting  with  them,  forming  one  homogeneous    Moidingintwo 
mass,  but  >v1th  the  designs  of  one  color  and  the  body  of  *^^°"' 
another  color. 

The  examples  of  open-work  or  pierced  porcelain  were  par-  c^work  or 
ticularly  good.  In  some  of  this  class  of  work  the  openings,  min. 
after  baking,  were  filled  with  vitreous  glazes,  or  enamels, 
and  then  rebaked,  so  that  the  enamels,  in  fusing,  filled  the 
spaces  with  a  8emi-transpai*ent  glass,  producing  a  beautiful 
eiiect  on  holding  the  piece  between  the  eye  and  the  light. 
This  ware  will  be  recognized  as  similar  to  the  "  rice-porce-    chineao    rice- 

poroelaixi. 

lain  ^  of  China.  Another,  form  of  the  process  is  the  execu- 
tion of  a  design  in  the  body,  which  becomes  so  completely 
filled  in  the  glazing  that  it  is  invisible  from  the  outside,  and 
is  seen  only  when  looldng  through  the  side  in  a  strong 
light. 

The  old  patterns  and  designs  of  the  Worcester  works  are  ow  woroe«ter 
extensively  reproduced.  One  of  the  table  services  on  exhi-  p**^^^*™^ 
bition  was  made  in  molds  that  are  now  over  100  years  old. 
It  is  decorated  with  beautiful  paintings  and  gold  ornaments 
in  relief.  It  is  marked  with  the  modem  Worcester  mark. 
The  old  Worcester  ware  is  extensively  imitated,  and  collect- 
ors should  always  be  on  their  guard. 

Some  beautiful  results  are  obtained  by  painting  peacocks  Novelties  in 
under  glaze  and  adding  gilding  above.  The  colors  are  brought  ETg!*  ^^  ^ 
out  admirably.  The  establishment  has  brought  forward 
some  novelties  in  glazes  and  in  colors  and  in  the  applica- 
tion of  gold  in  several  colors.  Ten  plaques  were  shown, 
illustrating  the  colors  and  the  application  of  new  "  marble^ 
glazes.  A  tablet  of  under-glaze  colors  showed  the  range  of 
colors  and  shades  in  use  at  the  works.  The  carmine-red  is 
particularly  bright.  As  an  example  of  the  use  of  gold  in 
decoration,  a  dish  or  plaque,  ornamented  with  marine  shells 
in  relief,  and  engraved,  was  particularly  good.  The  gold 
was  massive  and  thick,  and  in  several  different  shades  of 
color. 

Specimens  were  shown  of  enameling  in  the  Limoges  style,    Limoge*  styi© 
on  porcelain,  by  the  late  Thos.  Botts,  and  of  the  successful    TbomM  Botu. 
pro<luction  of  artificial  aventurine — gold-stone — decoration 
(m/atence. 
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ORBAT  BRITAIN.  WEDOWOOD,  STOKB-TTPON-TRENT. 

Wodgwood.  The  prestige  of  this  renowned  establishment  at  Etmria 
is  not  likely  to  wane.  The  proprietors  have  caught  the 
spirit  of  progress,  and  evidently  intend  to  be  in  the  front 
rank  as  producers  of  novelties  and  of  art  pottery.  The 
exhibit  was  highly  creditable.    As  would  be  expected,  the 

Belief  pinques.  relief  plaqucs  in  Wedgwood  style  were  numerous,  some  of 
them  cast  in  the  old  molds  and  others  from  new.  Among 
the  latter  was  a  plaque,  9'  &*  wide  by  24'  broad,  of  a  pale 
olive-green  color,  on  which  were  modeled  in  white  paste 
the  figures  symbolizing  the  seven  ages  of  man,  after  Walter 

Walter  Crano.  Crane,  by  G.  Toft  (No.  81).  This  was  sold  early,  at  11  guin- 
eas. 

Black  baeait       Black  basalt  and  jasper  ware  was  shown  in  great  variety. 

wmte  jasper.  A  pair  of  vases  in  black  basalt  and  white  jasper  ware,  stand- 
ing with  the  pedestals  about  2'  high,  and  the  subject  of 
the  decoration  the  apotheosis  of  Homer,  were  sold  at  £70. 

Copy  of  the  Pe.  There  was  a  fine  copy  of  the  Pegasus  vase,  being  a  repro- 
duction from  the  original  molds  of  the  vase  designed  and 
modeled  by  Flaxman,  of  which  there  are  only  two  in  exist- 
ence—one in  the  possession  of  Sir  Dudley  Coutts  Marjori- 
banks,  and  the  other  being  lately  sold  by  Messrs.  Christie, 
at  auction,  for  700  guineas,  from  the  celebrated  collection  of 
Dr.  Gibson. 

Many  of  the  plaques  were  decorated  with  new  designs, 
by  G.  Toft. 

Pdet-fwr^pde*.  The  firm  has  also  given  attention  to  the  production  of 
porcelain  vases  in  variously-colored  bodies,  with  pdte-sur- 

Khead.  pdte  dccoration,  chiefly  by  Ehead.    For  one  pair  of  vases 

he  has  chosen  Egyptian  subjects.  The  modeling  is  fair,  but 
rather  stiff  and  rigid  in  effect,  looking  as  if  molded  rather 
than  laid  on  with  a  free  hand.  The  paste  and  glazing  are 
excellent.  Eleven  different  colors  of  paste  and  slip  could 
be  counted  on  these  vases.  Another  vase  with  a  dark 
olive-green  body,  at  least  on  the  surface,  is  decorated  in 
pdte-surpdtey  by  the  same  artist;  subject,  Mercury  bringing 

chx^/uo.         Pandora  to  earth.    There  was  also  some  grafito  work. 

Tabieand  toilet  Ordinary  pottery  for  table  and  toilet  use  is  made  in  great 
variety  by  the  Wedgwoods.  Some  of  the  toilet  sets  in 
monotints  were  very  attractive.  They  also  exhibited  a  com- 
plete dinner  and  tea  service  in  the  celebrated  cream-colored 
Queen  Charlotte  ware,  commonly  known  as  queens  ware. 

T.   C.   Brown.  T.  O.  BBOWNWESTREAD,  HANLET, 

weathead.  j^^  ^^^  collection  shown  by  this  enterprising  firm  there 

were  many  interesting  objects,  especially  the  new  colored 
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stone- ware  bodies— the  cream-colored  of  Welsh  clay,  the  qrbat  bbttaik. 
lavender,  und  the  celadon.    Many  of  these  were  shown  in  ^'^t^^'^"*^; 
dinner  and  toilet  sets  of  new  design.    Among  other  striking  ^^^^ 
objects  a  group  of  tigers,  modeled  or  molded  in  one  piece  of  Group  of  tigers, 
earthenware,  attracted  attention.    The  group  was  executed 
by  Mr.  Marshall,  from  life,  at  the  Zoological  Grardens.   The 
oral  base  is  about  5^  6^^  long.    The  firm  also  exhibited 
candelabra  in  Palisny  ware  9  feet  high,  and  a  series  of  P^uwy^^M^- 
rabbits  in  earthenware  in  a  variety  of  comical  attitudes,  as 
modeled  by  Leonce,  who  keeps  rabbits  for  the  purpose  of  l^wmj©. 
studying  their  movements  and  positions.    There  are  also 
some  large  plaques,  painted  by  the  same  artist,  represent- 
ing tropical  plants,  palms,  and  paroquets,  in  brilliant  color- 
ing. 

DOULTON,  LONDON. 

To  the  Messrs.  Doulton  we  owe  the  revival  of  art  pottery   Donium't  ©x- 
in  the  ordinary  clay  body  and  salt  glaze  of  stone- ware,  the 
same  in  substance  as  the  body  and  glaze  of  the  common 
gray  pots  in  daily  household  use.    The  possibilities  of  art 
in  clay  have  found  in  Doulton,  in  our  time,  their  great  ex- 
emplifier.    The  objects  so  made,  not  only  have  beauty  of  character    of 
form  and  decoration,  but  they  are  remarkably  strong  and 
durable.    Fo  duplicates  are  made ;  each  piece  has  an  indi- 
viduality and  a  character  of  its  own.    Molds  are  not  used. 
The  potter  "throws''  and  fashions  the  clay,  as  of  old,  ^pon ^J^^^Jj*^^'^ 
the  wheel,  and  the  clay,  while  still  green  and  unbaked,  passes 
into  the  hands  of  the  decorator,  wisi  cuts,  carves,  and  in- 
cises the  designs.     Small  ornaments  in  body  of  another 
color  are  also  added  in  lines  or  bands.    Some  colored  slips   omamentodby 

'■     carvinK  and  ool- 

are  used,  and  a  few  metallic  oxides  contnbute  to  the  rich-  ored  sUps. 
ness  of  coloring  which  the  final  glazing  in  the  open  salt- 
glaze  kiln  imparts.    The  high  heat  and  the  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  the  oxydizing  flames  give  varied  and  unexpected    varied  color* 
effects  upon  the  coloring,  which  is  generally  extremely  rich  £2^°*^  *"  ^® 
in  tone,  the  dark  browns,  grays,  and  olive-greens  predona- 
inating.    In  all  this  work  the  Doultons  have  been  ably  aided 
by  a  corps  of  artists,  who  may  be  said  to  have  been  edu- 
cated at  the  works  or  in  the  acyoining  Lambeth  art  schooL 
It  was  at  this  school  that  the  genius  of  Tinworth  was  first   Tin^ort»»- 
recognized  and  encouraged,  with  what  result  the  admirers 
of  his  masterly  works  over  Europe  and  America  can  appre- 
ciate.   From  a  poor  boy,  hanging  about  the  vestibule  of  the 
art  school  he  so  longed  to  be  permitted  to  enter,  he  now 
stands  foremost  in  the  corps  of  Lambeth  artists,  and  sends 
out  the  little  terra  cotta  relief  panels  of  Scriptural  scenes, 
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DunltoD's     ex- 
hibit. 


ObiectA  novi  in 
WRAhinston  Na- 
tioDHl  MuaeuiD. 


Tinwoi-th's 
fOQDtain. 


Misses  Barlow. 


Auinisl  in^ups 
from  the  life. 


Incisctl  lines 
through  overlaid 
slip. 


Doulton  Jag. 


which  command  the  admiration  of  such  artists  as  Dor^  and 
Meissonnier. 

Visitors  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  will  remember  the 
pulpit  in  terra  cotta  and  the  baptismal  font  in  Doulton's 
display,  both  of  which  were  adorned  with  Tinworth's  terra- 
cotta carvings.  These  and  the  two  largo  panels,  5'  by  3' 
in  terra  cotta,  illustrating  scenes  in  the  Gfirden  of  Geth- 
semane,  are  now  in  the  ceramic  hall  of  the  National  Museum 
at  Washington.  At  the  Paris  Exposition  one  of  Tinworth's 
chief  works  was  the  fountain  in  the  court  of  the  Pavilion  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  which  he  lavished  his  skill  in  mod- 
eling the  various  scenes  described  in  the  Bible  in  which 
water  is  mentioned,  such  as  Rebecca  at  the  well,  Moses  in 
the  rushes,  and  the  conversion  of  water  into  wine.  This 
artist  was  at  that  time  engaged  upon  tlie  reredos  for  the 
cathedral  at  York.  His  work  ui)on  the  vases  and  stone- ware 
columns  and  architectural  details  is  well  known  for  its  bold- 
ness and  freedom  of  outline. 

The  art  work  of  the  Misses  Barlow  is  also  well  known, 
and  has  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of  the  Doulton 
ware.  Miss  Hannah  Barlow,  like  Rosa  Bonheur,  excels  in 
drawing  animals.    But  Miss  Barlow  uses  a  sharp  steel  i)oint 

and  boldly  incises  the 
line  in  the  soft  clay  on 
the  sides  of  vases  and 
on  panels.  Some  re- 
markable specimens  of 
her  \Tork  were  to  be 
seen  on  Doulton^s 
stand,  particularly  on 
a  large  pair  of  vases 
flanking  the  entrance. 
On  these  Miss  Barlow 
had  drawn  groups  of 
tigers  from  studies 
made  from  life  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens. 
The  eflect  of  these 
drawings,  especially 
on  smaller  objects, 
such  as  jugs,  flagons, 
etc.,  is  heightened  by  a 
Fig.  A,^Dottlton'ware  jug.  preliminary  coating  of 

light-colored  slip  overlaying  the  stone- ware  body.  The  in- 
cised lines  cut  through  this  lighter-colored  coat  to  the  darker 
ground  underneath  it. 
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Another  novelty  in  Doulton  ware  is  the  application  of  a  qurat  britaim. 
light-colored  slip  or  body  with  a  brash  to  the  surface  of  the  hj^^*^"  **   *^^' 
ware,  by  which  any  desired  design  is  formed  on  the  surface, 
being  a  tme  pdte-sur-pdte  process.    The  examples  were  nn-    Pdu-mr-pdu. 
meroas  and  satisfactory. 

The  Doultons  also  manufacture  a  soft  earthenware  body 
with  a  frit  glaze,  known  as  Doulton  faience.  This  is  deco-  Faience, 
rated  at  the  works  under  glaze,  in  somber  tints,  and  also  in 
bright  colors,  plants  and  flowers  being  the  prevailing  sub- 
jects. Blackberry  blossoms  on  a  dark  blue  background 
upon  a  large  circular  plaque  were  an  especially  pleasing  sub- 
ject. 

HOWELL,  JAMES,  <£  (70.,  LONDON.  Howell,  Jamee, 

&Co. 

This  firm  exhibited  not  only  a  collection  of  decorated  pot- 
tery; they  had  in  addition  a  series  of  clocks  and  other  clock  ca«e«. 
objects,  in  the  early-English,  Queen  Anne,  and  Jacobean 
styles,  inlaid  with  panels  and  plaques  of  faience^  etc.,  show- 
ing the  application  of  ceramic  art  for  decorative  purposes, 
selected  specimens  of  art  pottery  and  a  collection  of  original 
paintings  on  china  and  faience  by  artists  and  amateurs. 

These  objects  were  grouped  in  a  tastefully  designed  and 
convenient  court,  and  were  much  admired.    The  clocks, 
especially,  with  their  quaintly  decorated  tile  faces  and   ciock  fiiceeand 
plaques  in  blue  and  white,  were  very  attractive,  especially  ^    °^* 
to  those  who  in  building  and  furnishing  are  reverting  to  the 
styles  in  vogue  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne. 

These  clocks  are  made  to  harmonize  with  early  English 
and  Queen  Anne  architecture,  and  to  suit  drawing  or  dining  .Q^'*  ^^^ 
rooms  or  the  library  or  hall.  The  wood- work  of  the  cases 
is  of  ebonized  cherry,  or  of  oak  or  other  wood.  The  chief 
porta  of  the  cases  are  turned  and  beaded  or  incised,  and  are 
inlaid  with  silver,  brass,  or  art-pottery  panels ;  the  latter  of 
small  white  tiles  decorated  in  blue,  by  hand,  from  original 
designs.  The  dials  are  also  formed  of  tile  similarly  dec- 
orated, and  perforated  in  the  center  for  the  spindle  carrying 
the  clock  hands. 

The  clocks,  of  which  illustrations  are  given,  are  from  de- 
signs by  Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day  and  Mr.  E.  Phene  Spiers,  F.  E. 
A.,  etc.  They  are  executed  in  oak  and  walnut  wood,  and 
are  inlaid  with  panels  of  blue  and  white  china.  The  Queen 
Anne  clock,  design  No.  XIV  of  Howell  &  James's  catalogue, 
has  turned  comer  posts,  and  is  18^'  higb,  and  lOJ''  wide, 
and  7"  deep.  Figure  5,  with  square  posts,  beaded,  is  16J" 
by  lOi''  by  6y.  It  has  a  blue  and  white  china  dial  and 
four  comer  plaques — '^The  Seasons." 
10  p  B ^VOL  3 
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Howell,  Jamee 
&Ca 


Clocks. 


Fig.  5. — Queen  Anne  clock. 


Fig.  6. — Early-English  dock. 


Clock  and  wall- 
bracket 


comer  plates  aroand  the  dial  and 
has  three  plaques  emblematic  of 
"the  elements.''  It  is  17"  high, 
lOJ"  wide,  and  7"  deep. 

Another  peculiar  aud  pleasing 
form  is  a  combined  clock  and  wall- 
bracket,  designed  for  the  reception 
of  specimens  of  art  pottery.  Design 
Ko.  X,  here  reproduced,  is  36"  long, 
lOJ"  inches  wide,  and  5"  deep.  All 
of  these  designs  are  registered  by 
Messrs.  Howell  &  James,  who  are 
the  originators  and  sole  manufact- 
urers in  England.  Their  superiority 
over  the  ordinary  tawdry  clock-cases 
of  the  cheap  clocks  of  the  United 
States  will  be  appreciated.  K  sim- 
ilar designs  should  be  introduced  in 
the  United  States  by  our  manufact- 
urers, a  great  demand  would  arise  for 
hand-painted  dials  and  plaques,  and 
many  artists  and  am<ateurs  could  be 
profitably  employed  in  designing 
and  executing  them. 

One  of  the  first  orders  received  at 
the  Exposition  for  one  of  these  ar- 
tistic clocks  was  given  by  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States. 
_,     ^     „     .        „  ,   ,      Messrs.  Howell  &  James  have  in- 

FlG.  7. — Hanging  wall-clock      .      .    ,  .  , 

to  hold  art  pottery,         stituted  a  series  ot  annual  compet- 
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itive  exhibitions,  designed  especially  for  the  benefit  of  la-  qbbat  bbttaix. 
dies  who  paint  upon  china,  tiles,  and  plaques.  The  ob-^^owoii.jame8, 
jects  80  decorated  are  displayed  by  the  Arm  in  a  commo-  ^^buSSl**"^  ^^' 
dious  gallery,  and  many  of  them  are  sold.  The  exhibition 
in  1878  contained  upwards  of  1,000  original  works,  and 
in  two  months  was*  visited  by  nearly  10,000  persons.  Prize 
medals,  money  pilzes,  and  honorary  diplomas  are  given 
upon  the  judgment  of  members  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
The  names  of  the  amateurs  who  carried  off  the  prizes  in  Amateurs. 
1878  are :  For  best  amatenr  work,  the  Countess  of  Warwick, 
"Portrait  of  Lady  Eva  Greville,"  the  gold  medal  presented  ^Jj!^*"**  ^^ 
by  Her  Imperial  and  Boyal  Highness  the  Crown  Princess 
of  Grermany.  First  prizes :  Subject, "  The  Angler  Caught,'' 
Mr.  E.  Langstafie;  ornament.  Miss  C.  H.  Lee.  Second 
prizes:  Ornament,  Miss  C.  M.  Shepherd;  landscape,  ^'The 
Region  of  the  Eeai)ers,''  Lady  Augusta  Cadogan.  Third 
prizes :  Heads,  "  Portrait  of  Miss  Gertrude  Willoughby,'' 
Lady  WUlonghby;  ornament,  "Tomtits  and  Blackthorn," 
Miss  Everett  Green.  An  extra  prize  was  given  to  Mrs. 
Nesbitt  for  "Golden  Eagle,"  y.  replica  having  been  commis- 
sioned by  Her  Majesty.  The  special  prize  of  10  guineas 
was  given  to  Miss  Ada  Hanbury,  for  her  "Fruit  and  Blos- 
som of  the  Horse  Chestnut  and  Lebanon  Cedar  Cones,"  as 
best  professional  work,  and  the  special  prize  of  5  guineas 
for  second-best  amateur  work  to  Miss  Edith  S.  Hall,  for 
her  rose  design. 

Among  other  objects  to  be  noted,  we  mention  fire-screens  TUedeooratea 
decorated  with  painted  tiles.  One  of  them  contained  nine  ^^  **^'^'^ 
^  tiles  framed  in.  One  screen,  in  four  folds,  was  orna- 
mented with  four  tiles  emblematic  of  the  four  seasons,  and 
was  sold  to  the  Countess  of  Warwick,  Warwick  Castle.  Small 
boxes  for  mantel-decoration  were  made  of  ebonized  wood 
and  enriched  with  small  hand-painted  tiles  inserted  in  the 
sides.  Some  plain  terra-cott,a  plaq  ues  were  decorated  by  the 
use  of  "  white  flux,"  burned  in,  giving  the  effect  of  enamels. 
A  painting  by  Mrs.  Sparkes  on  a  deiid,  unpolished  surface, 
had  all  the  effect  of  a  fine  water-color  painting. 

INDIA.  INDIA. 


The  extensive  display  of  the  art  products  and  manufsict- 
m^of  India  was,  thanks  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  ^^^5®  j„^j^ 
of  Wales,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  striking  features  ®^**^^^** 
of  the  Exposition.    The  whole  of  the  magnificent  collection 
made  by  the  Prince  during  his  travels  in  India  was  placed 
OD  exhibition.    The  Indian  Commission  also  sent  on  a  very   in<Uan    Com- 
large  collection,  and  gathered  together  the  finest  display  of 
Indian  pottery  ever  made  at  an  exhibition. 
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°^^-  This  pottery  collection  filled  five  rectangular  table  cases, 

waios'^^Miim  ^^*^^  about  8'  long  and  4'  6^'  feet  wide.    There  were  two 
exhibit.  cases  filled  with  tiles  and  plaques,  and  one  with  black  pot- 

tery inlaid  with  silver  or  white  metal. 

Pottery  objcct«  The  objccts  Comprised  pots,  water-jugs,  basins,  vases,  flower- 
pots, etc.,  in  white  and  blue,  in  yellow  ware,  and  in  ware  with 
a  green  glaze  or  enamel.  The  yellow-colored  ware  was  dec- 
orated with  a  lighter  colored  slip,  forming  a  true  pdte-sur- 

Pdu-twr-pdu.  p^te  on  a  darker  or  sometimes  chocolate  colored  ground,  the 
designs  being  chiefly  floral  in  character.  The  green  ware  is 
decorated  also  with  a  lighter-colored  paste.  The  tone  or  tint 
of  the  whole  is  given  by  the  glaze — an  amber-yellow — ^from 
the  soft  lead  glaze.  The  green  is  no  doubt  obtained  fh>m 
copper  oxide. 

white-andbioe.  The  white-aud-blue  ware  seems  to  be  a  salt  glaze.  It  is  not 
so  soft  and  flowing  as  the  lead  glaze  and  is  like  the  Moorish 
ware.  The  body  is  a  soft  earthy  red-clay  mixture;  a  rough, 
coarse,  red  brick-clay  body,  porous,  varying  a  little  in  color, 
but  generally  a  dark-brick  red  or  chocolate-brown.  In  some 
of  the  beautiful  green  glazed  pots  unglazed  parts  can  be 
seen  where  the  design  is  in  pure  white  slip,  and  has  not 
been  reached  and  modified  in  its  tone  of  color  by  the  glaze. 
In  the  white-aud-blue  ware  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  pre- 
liminary covering  of  white  slip  over  the  whole  surface.  The 
blue  decoration  is  then  painted  upon  this.  There  are  two  or 
three  shades  of  blue.  In  working  on  the  decorations  some 
of  the  fewer  details  are  added  with  a  sharp  point,  as,  for 
instance,  the  venation  of  leaves  and  some  parts  of  the  out- 
line, after  the  broad  surface  of  paste  has  been  laid  on  by  the 
brush. 

'^^  In  the  tiles  the  preliminary  white  coat  is  laid  on  tolerably 

thick  like  an  enamel.  Where  it  is  flaked  off  in  some  places 
it  shows  nearly  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick.  It  may  be 
a  stanniferous  enamel.  In  the  case  of  tiles  there  were  por- 
tions of  buildings,  such  as  cornices,  flnials,  columns,  perfor- 
ated balustrades,  and  large  slabs,  with  inscriptions  in 
Arabic  and  Sanscrit. 

Without  attempting  to  add  to  these  notes,  I  present  an 
extract  from  the  brochure  by  Dr.  Birdwood  upon  the  pot- 
tery and  arts  of  India. 

Hand4)ook   by  From  the  "  Hand-hook  to  the  British  Indian  Section^"  by  George  C,  M,  Bird- 
Dr.  Birdwood.  ^^^^^^  ^  8.  /.,  3f.  D.  Edin, 

"  POTTERY. 

**  Purest  in  art,  in  directness  and  simplicity  of  form  and  decoration,  of 
all  its  homely  arts  is  the  pottery  of  India,  the  Hindu  pottery  of  Ma- 
dura and  the  Indian  pottery  of  the  Pui^ab  and  Scinde.  Unfortunately, 
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there  is  nothing  of  these  two  styles  to  show.    Pottery  is  mode  every- 


where in  India,  and  has  been  from  before  the  age  of  Menu.    The  red    Hand-book   by 
earthenware  pottery  of  Travancore  and  Hyderabad  is  well  known,  and  ^'  ^^^^^^ 
the  red  glazed  pottery  of  Dinapur,  which  is  glazed  with  a  sort  of  var- 
nish made  of  morinda  bark,  ducks'  eggs,  and  quicklime,  and  the  imita- g^jj^fj^^^*^'^* 
tion  of  Bidiri  of  Surat.    But  all  these  varieties  of  fancy  pottery,  as 
distinguished  from  the  primitive  water- vessels  thrown  everywhere,  are 
of  an  insignificant  and  almost  meretricious  character;  and  only  the    Potteryof  Ma- 
pottery  of  Madura  and  the  Puiyab  and  Scinde  can  be  classed  as  art  ^J^^^iSde^^k 
pottery,  and  as  such  it  is  of  the  highest  excellence.    The  Madura  pot-  as    art    produc- 
tery  is  in  the  form  generally  of  water-bottles,  with  a  globular  bowl    characteristicB 
and  long  upright  neck;  the  bowl  being  generally  pierced  so  as  to  cir-o'  the  Madura; 
cnlate  the  air  round  an  inner  porous  bowl.    The  outer  bowl  and  neck 
are  rudely  ^tted  all  over  by  notches  in  the  clay,  and  are  glazed  either 
dark  green  or  a  rich  golden  brown.    The  Scinde  and  Puigab  pottery  is  of  the  Soinde  oud 
egg-shaped,  turbaned,  melon,  and  onion  shaped,  in  the  latter  the  point  ^»^*1>  pottery, 
rising  and  widening  out  gracefully  into  the  neck  of  the  vase.    They 
are  glazed  in  tarquoise,  of  the  most  perfect  transparency,  or  in  a  rich 
dark  purple,  or  dark  green,  or  golden  brown.    Sometimes  they  are  dia- 
pered all  over  by  the  pdte-aur-pdte  method,  with  a  conventional  flower,     pdie-tur-pdtc 
the  aeventi  or  lotus,  of  a  lighter  color  than  the  ground.    Generally  they 
are  ornamented  with  the  universal  cone  and  flower  pattern,  in  com- 
partments formed  all  round  the  bowl,  by  spaces  alternately  left  uncol- 
ored,  and  glazed  in  color.     Sometimes  a  wreath  of  the  knop  and  flower   Ornamentation, 
pattern  is  simply  painted  round  the  bowl  on  a  white  ground.    Every 
endeavor  was  made  to  represent  this  pottery  at  the  Paris  Exhibition, 
with  the  view  of  bringing  it  into  Europiran  demand,  but  the  Bombay 
Government,  which  was  intrusted  with  the  commission,  has  sent  in- 
stead an  overwhelming  collection  of  the  pottery  of  the  Bombay  School     Bombay  School 
of  Arts,  which  began  with  a  laudable  endeavor  to  naturalize  the  manu-  ^'-^^^ 
facture  of  Scinde  pottery  in  Bombay,  but  has  ended,  it  would  seem,  by 
getting  the  natives  all  over  Western  India  t-o  imitate  the  hardware 
jugs  of  Messrs.  Doulton. 

**The  Bombay  School  of  Art  has  been  singularly  fortunate  in  the  gen-    Original    pnr- 
tlemen  who  have  directed  its  operations.    Mr.  Terry  has  a  quick  sym- Se^ed.  **** 

pathy  with  native  art,  Mr.  Kipling  is  an  artist  of  the  highest  accom- 
plishment, and  Mr.  Griffiths  a  painter  of  decided  genius,  whose  works 
have  been  seen  at  successive  Royal  Academy  exhibitions.    It  is  there- 
fore hard  to  explain  why  these  gentlemen  should  have  relaxed  from 
their  first  purpose  in  introducing  the  manufacture  of  Scinde  pottery 
into  Bombay.    Of  course  there  is  little  harm  done  if  their  new  ware  is 
not  passed  off  for  Scinde  and  Punjab  pottery.     It  will  be  very  interest- 
ing if  they  succeed  in  establishing  a  new  manufacture  of  a  specific  local 
character.    To  some  of  it,  in  which  the  designs  are  adapted  from  the    Adoption      of 
Ajanta  cave  paintings  and  Sawuntwari  playing  cards,  they  have  sue- J^p^^^j       ^* 
ceeded  in  giving  a  marked  local  character,  and  it  is  interesting  to  see 
Hindu  mythological  subjects  drawn  in  the  native  style  by  practiced 
English  draughtsmen.     But  the  imitations  of  Doulton  ware,  in  spite  of    Imitations    of 
the  masterly  drawing  of  the  flower  and  leaf  decorations,  are  miserable  J^ncd.       *^° 
failures.     It  is  quite  a  misapplication  of  Doulton's  methods  to  apply 
them  to  friable  Indian  earthenware.    The  shapes  also  of  the  Bombay    Shapes  of  the 
School  of  Art  pottery  are  detestable,  taken  neither  from  Scinde  nor  detesuile.      ^* 
Western  India,  but  from  Chinese  sugar  jars,  J.ipanese  flower  vases,  and 
English  jam  and  pickle  pots.    After  all,  it  shows  worst  in  its  imitation 
of  Scinde  pottery,  from  its  falling  so  far  below  its  originals;  and  this 
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p">tA.         is  perhaps  why  the  effort  was  not  persevered  in.    But  the  cansee  of 


Handbook   by  failure  are  clear.    The  shapes  of  the  pots  are  not  Scindian,  the  glaze  is 
Dr.  Birdwood.     ^^^^  ^^^^  thickly,  and  the  patterns  are  applied  in  stencil,  which  gives 
Scindian  method,  them  a  thin,  stiff,  poverty-strickon  character.    In  Scinde  the  pattern  is 
pricked  out  on  paper,  and  drawn  by  laying  the  paper  on  the  surfaoe  of 
the  jar  and  dusting  it  along  the  prickings.    This  gives  a  sufficient  out- 
line of  the  design  to  enable  the  decorator  to  paint  it  on  with  the  great- 
est freedom  and  dash,  pdie-stir-pdiCf  and  the  effect  is  rich,  free,  and 
harmonious  beyond  belief,  in  articles  which  sell  for  fourpence,  six- 
pence,  and  one  shilling  each  on  the  spot.    These  can  fortunately  never 
Seats  of  mana-  be  undersold.    The  chief  seata  of  the  manufacture  are  at  Lahore  and 
Multan,  Hyderabad  in  Scinde,  Hala,  Karachi,  and  Tatta,  and  for  en- 
^"■y^^^"™  caustic  tiles  at  Saidpur  and  Bulri.*    Mr.  Drury  Fortnum,  in  his  report 
Scinde.  on  the  pottery  at  the  International  Exhibition  of  1871,  observes  of  the 

Scinde  pottery:  *The  turquoise  blue  painted  on  a  paste  beneath  a 
Analogous  ^^  gl^ze,  which  might  have  been  unearthed  in  Egypt  or  Phoanicia — a  small 
Egyptian,  etc.      bottle  painted  in  blue  or  white — is  of  the  same  blood  and  bone  as  the 
ancient  wares  of  Thebes.     *    *    *    But  the  tiles  are  very  important. 
Scindian  tiles.  «    •    «    xhey  are  in  general  character  similar  to  although  not  so  care- 
fully made  as  the  Oriental  tiles  known  as  Persian,  which  adorn  the  old 
mosques  of  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  and  Persia.    •    •    *    The  colors 
used  upon  them  are  rich  copper-green,  a  golden  brown,  and  dark  and 
turquoise  blue.    •    *    *    The  antiquary,  the  artist,  and  the  manufact- 
urer will  do  well  to  study  these  wares.    As  in  their  silk  and  woolen 
fabrics,  their  metal  work,  and  other  manufactures,  an  inherent  feeling 
Colors  and  bar-  for  and  a  power  of  producing  harmony  in  the  distribution  of  color  and 
monies.  j^   surface  decoration  exists  among  the  Orientals,  which  we  should 

study  to  imitate,  if  not  to  copy.  It  is  not  for  Europeans  to  establish 
schools  of  arty  in  a  country  the  productions  of  whose  remote  districts 
are  a  school  of  art  in  themselves  far  more  capable  of  teaching  than  of 
being  taught.'  It  is  a  rare  pleasure  to  the  eye  to  see  in  the  polished 
Tnrqnoise-blne  comer  of  a  native  room  one  of  these  large  turquoise-blue  sweetmeat 
^""^  jars  on  a  fine  Kirman  rug  of  minium  red  ground,  splashed  with  dark 

blue  and  yellow.    But  the  sight  of  wonder  is,  when  traveling  over  the 
Tiled  mosqaes.  plains  of  Pei-sia  or  India,  suddenly  to  come  upon  an  encaustic  tiled 
mosque.    It  is  colored  all  over  in  yellow,  green,  and  blue,  and  other 
hues;  and  as  a  distant  view  of  it  is  caught  at  sunrise,  its  stately  domes 
and  glittering  minarets  seem  made  of  purest  gold,  like  glass,  enameled 
in  azure  and  green,  a  fairy-like  apparition  of  inexpressible  grace  and 
the  most  enchanting  splendor. 
The    error   of     **  But  if  it  is  a  terrible  error  to  darken  by  the  force  and  teaching  of 
Ughulf  °Ta<Ution  English  schools  of  art,  and  the  competition  of  government  jails,  and 
by £n5:li9h teach-  other  state  institutions  in  India,  the  light  of  tradition  by  which  the 
^'  native  artists  work  in  gold  and  silver  and  jewelry,  in  textiles,  and  pot- 

tery, it  is  equally  an  abuse  of  the  lessons  to  l)e  taught  by  such  an 
exhibition  of  the  manual  arts  of  India  as  the  collection  of  the  prince's 
presents  afford,  for  the  manufacturers  of  Paris  and  Lyons,  and  Birming- 
ham and  Manchester,  and  Vienna  to  set  to  work  to  copy  or  imitate 
and  of  slavish  them.  Of  late  years  the  shop  windows  of  Regent  street  and  Oxford 
ropean^workmCTi  Street  have  been  tilled  with  electrotjrpe  reprwluctions  of  Burmese,  Cash- 

of  Oriental  jneth-merf,^  Lucknow,  Cutch,  and  Madras  silver  and  gold  work,  along  with 
ods  anci  Siiyios. . .„ „ . . ._^^>_^__ 

*  "The  master  potters  known  to  me  by  name  are  Jumu,  son  of  Osman 

the  Potter,  Karachi;  Mahomme<l  Azim, the  Pathau,  Karachi;  Messrs. 

Nur,  Mahommed,  and  Khamil,  Hyderabad;   Ruttu  Wuleed  Minghu, 

Hyderabad ;  and  Peranu,  son  of  Jumu,  Tatta.** 
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Manchester,  CoveDtry,  and  Paisley  imitations  of  Indian  chintzes,  kin- 


Gohs,  and  shawls.    This  is  simply  to  deprave  and  debase  English  manu-    Handbook   by 
fiactnres  and  English  taste.    No  people  have  a  trner  feeling  for  art  than  ^-  ^^^^^^ 
English  men  and  women  of  all  classes,  or  purer  elements  of  a  national 
decorative  style  and  methods ;  anvl  the  right  and  fruitful  use  of  looking 
at  superb  examples  of  Indian  jewelry,  tapestries,  and  pottery  is  not  to 
make  literal  copies  of  them,  but  to  kindle  the  sense  of  wonder  and 
imagination  in  us  to  nobler  achievements  in  our  own  indigenous  and 
industrial  arts.    Art  at  second  hand  is  already  art  in  its  decay ;  while    Art  at  second 
nothing  serves  to  maintain  its  perennial  spontaneity  and  purity  like  l""id condemned, 
the  inspiration  which  comes  of  the  contemplation  of  the  best  examples 
of  foreign  art.    European  manufacturers  should  visit  the  Indian  collec- 
tion at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  not  to  slavishly  plagiarize,  but  to  receive 
a  stimulating  and  elevating  influence  from  the  light  and  life  of  a  tradi- 
tional art  still  fresh  and  pure  as  at  its  first  dawning  two  or  three  thou- 
fnnd  years  ago  on  the  hanks  of  the  Indus  and  the  Qanges." 
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h^ 


FRANOE. 

The  following  data  relative  to  the  ceramic  industry  of 
France  are  condensed  jfrom  the  official  class-introdaction 
published  by  the  French  Commission. 
i^mSSiStS!^     The  first  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  porcelain 
In  France.         ju  France  was  at  Vincennes.     About  the  year  1730  the 
proprietors  of  these  works  moved  them  to  Sfevres,  and  es- 
tablished there  the  manufactory  which  in  1739  was  pur- 
chased by  Louis  XY,  and  has  since  remained  the  property 
8*vr6^  of  the  state.    These  celebrated  works  have  in  connection 

with  them  a  museum  of  ceramic  art  and  products,  where 
may  be  seen  a  complete  collection  of  foreign-made  porcelain, 
and  of  the  materials  used  in  their  manufacture;  a  collection 
also  of  all  the  varieties  of  porcelain, /atence,  and  ordinary 
X>ottery  of  France,  and  of  the  earths,  clays,  and  materials  used 
Mnaenm  and  in  their  manufacture.    There  is  also  a  collection  of  models 

ooUeotiont. 

of  vases,  of  ornaments,  and  of  table  services ;  also  of  sam- 
ples of  figures,  statues,  etc.,  which  have  been  made  at  the 
establishment  since  its  foundation. 

For  the  beauty  of  the  materials,  purity  of  design,  ele- 
gance of  the  forms,  and  the  rich  ornamentation  of  the 
products,  this  establishment  of  Sevres  has  long  been  the 
most  important  in  Europe,  and  has  powerfuUy  stimulated 
and  promoted  the  ceramic  industry  of  France. 

of^^pOToeiSa  *in^     In  Fraucc  there  are  three  principal  centers  of  porcelain 

dns^.  manufacture: 

Limouain.  i^  lAmoufdn  (Haute-  Vienne  et  Grease). — Limoges  has  more 

than  thirty /ofrrtgifes  producing  white  porcelain. 

^"y-  2.  Berry. — Here  are  to  be  found  the  fabriques  of  Cher,  of 

Allier,  of  Ni6vre,  and  of  Indre,  which  produce,  chiefiy ,  white 
porcelain  and  common  objects  of  a  low  price. 

pmIs  and  ti-     3,  Paris  and  Its  Environs, — ^The  Parisian  manufacture 

cmity. 

comprises  a  great  variety.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
small  fabriques  where  they  make  fancy  articles,  such  as 
flowers,  cups,  vases,  baskets  of  flowers,  etc.  Others  produce 
art  objects,  chiefly  in  biscuit  ware,  or  special  objects,  such 
as  decorative  lamp-stands  or  vases  destined  to  receive  a  rich 
ornamentation  and  to  be  mounted  in  carved  wood  or  in 
ox^x?  ^^  J2^  bronze.  There  are,  besides,  numerous  workshops  where 
they  receive  plain  white  porcelain  ware,  coming,  for  the  most 
part,firom  Saint- Amaud-les-Eaux(Nord),  and  from  Fontaine- 
bleaU)  and  decorate  it  to  order  or  to  suit  various  special 
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pnrposes.    The  decoration  is  not  made  exclusively  at  Paris,      ^^^^»- 
but  this  branch  of  the  art  is  essentially  Parisian. 

There  are  in  Prance  102  fabriques  of  porcelain,  using  ^J^^^?^^^^ 
force  equal  to  1,300  horses  (steam-engines  to  the  extent  of  ^ 

550  horse-power,  and  water-wheels  equal  to  760  horse-power). 
They  employ  14,000  workmen,  and  the  value  of  the  annual 
production  is  not  less  than  43,600,000  francs,  or  about 
$8,720,000.  The  value  of  porcelain  products  exported  does 
not  exceed  6,000,000  francs,  against  which  there  is  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  British  soft  porcelain  imported. 

The  materials  used  in  France  for  the  manufacture  of  por- 
celain are  the  kaolins  and  white  flint  (pegmatites  or  petro- 
silex),  of  which  the  price  varies  irom  8  to  14  francs  the  100 
kilograms,  according  to  the  quality.  The  typical  kaolin 
is  the  plastic  earth  of  Saint- Yrieix  (Haute- Vienne) ;  the 
kaolins  of  the  Pyr^n^es,  of  Cher,  and  of  AUier  are  used 
more  and  more  with  those  of  Limousin,  and  have  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  development  of  the  fdbriqties  of  Berry. 

Porcelain  earth  alone,  unmixed  with  other  substances,  does 
not  give  a  suitable  paste  producing  in  the  fire  the  trans- 
lucency  which  should  characterize  porcelain.  It  is  in  the 
washed  sands  and  in  pure  feldspar  that  the  fusible  element 
is  found  to  which  the  translucency  is  due.  This  accessory 
product  costs  from  6  to  8  francs  per  100  kilograms. 

French  faienee.  FaXenu. 

The  pastes  or  bodies  of  fine  fa%enee  are  composed  of  pure  oomporition. 
white  day  (that  of  Montereau,  for  example),  of  kaolin,  and 
of  feldspathic  sand,  and  flint.  Common  faience  has  for  its 
elements  marly  sand  and  common  clays,  called  ^^terres  fnm' 
ohes^'y  marly  clays,  loamy  clays,  and  calcareous  marls.  The 
substances  which  form  the  base  of  the  glaze  are  the  same 
for  the  fine  and  the  common  faience.  These  are  silex,  feld- 
spar, the  alkalies,  minium,  or  white  lead.  In  the  better  sorts 
of  faJience  boracic  acid,  a  costly  ingredient,  is  used  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  in  the  more  common  sorts  oxide  of 
tin  is  a  cheaper  ingredient,  which  gives  a  certain  enamel- 
like opacity  to  the  glaze  and  hides  the  dark  or  red  color  of 
the  inferior  clays. 

Machinery  has  been  used  for  a  long  time  past  in  the  prep-   Maohinery 
aration  of  the  materials,  breaking,  mixing,  etc.,  and  in  the 
making  of  the  pieces.    There  is  not  any  new  or  important 
process  or  method  to  chronicle  in  the  manufacture  in  France 
ibr  the  last  ten  years. 

The  most  important  centers  of  the  manufacture  of /aieno6^^«j^«  ^^  »«»• 
are  the  Ni^vre,  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  Seine-Inf6rieure,  Loire- 
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StatiBtios. 


Reprodaotions 
of  ancient   pot- 


tery. 


Bzportation. 


Coloring 
glazing. 


Inf^rieare,  etc.  There  are  372  establisbments,  which  use  a 
force  of  542  horses  and  employ  5,430  persons,  of  which  nnin- 
ber  1,400  are  women  and  children.  The  annual  product  is 
valued  at  13,960,000  francs,  or  about  $2,800,000. 

A  growing  appreciation  of  the  faiences  of  Nevers,  of 
Eouen,  of  Beauvais,  Lyons,  and  Moustiers,  and  a  demand 
for  similar  products,  has  led  to  an  extensive  manufacture  of 
reproductions  of  these  famous  and  now  costly  and  rare 
objects.  The  ancient  forms  and  designs  are  successfully 
imitated  at  t\iQ  fahriques  of  Gr6u,  Creil,  Montereau,  and 
Ohoisy-le-Roi. 

The  exportation  of  French  faience  is  not  large,  probably 
not  exceeding  1,000,000  francs  in  value,  while  the  importa- 
tions from  England  are  more  than  3,000,000  francs  in  value. 

Yine^  faience  is  variously  decorated,  generally  by  transfer 
printing,  and  is  often  retouched  by  hand, 
and  The  common  stanniferous/aten^e— /aience  with  the  tin-oxide 
enamel  or  glaze — the  mtyolicas,  and  other  earthy  bodies 
which  are  covered  with  this  opaque  glaze  have  acquired  a 
great  reputation  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  colors,  the  limpidity 
of  the  glazing,  and  the  happy  disposition  of  the  paintings 
with  which  they  are  adorned.  The  Arabian,  Persian, 
Oriental,  and  Moresque  styles  have  been  imitated,  as  well  a8 
the  Italian  and  English. 

stone  UHirt.  StonC  WaVC. 

The  better  sorts  made  of  fine  materials  serve  for  orna- 
mental objects  and  are  well  adapted  to  table  use.  They  are 
Compoaition.  foHued  of  a  vcry  fine  paste,  white  or  of  various  colors,  are 
delicately  fashioned,  and  often  enriched  with  figures  in  re- 
lief, very  neat  and  in  paste  of  another  color.  Composed  es- 
sentially of  a  pure  plastic  clay  of  kaolin  and  feldspar,  this 
product  is,  by  its  nature,  placed  between  hard  porcelain  and 
fine  English /aieTice. 

The  paste  of  common  stone  ware,  composed  of  faA,  clay  with 
quartzose  sand,  gives  very  solid  and  strong  ware,  varying 
in  color  from  a  pearl -gray  to  a  brown-red.  It  is  dense  and 
impermeable,  resists  the  corrosive  action  of  acids,  and  pro- 
duces an  excellent  pottery  for  common  use. 


Liat  of  exhib- 
itors. 


\ 


LIST  or  EXHIBITOBB. 

Abraham  (H.)^  Veraaillcs  (Seine-et-Oise),    Decorated  porcelain. 

AxLix  (Dlles.  M.  et  B.)y  Paris,      Ceramic  painting  and  enamela  on 

copper. 
Alluand,  aIn^.  (Lea  h^ritiers  de  F. ),  Limoges  (Haute-  Viemne).    Kaolins. 
Anita-Horeau,  LevaHois-Perret  (Seine),    Cup  and  small  porcelain  box. 
Abtioub  FateBS,  Parie,    AxtfcXemot, 
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ATEUER  D'APPLICATION  DB  L'^COLB    MUNICIPALE  DBS  Bbaux-Abts,         w&ascb. 
Limoges  {Haute- Vienne).    Porcelain ; /oieiioe.  List  of  exhib- 

AUBERT  (fi),  Paris,    Faience  in  aU  styles.  cSSiScS!***  ^ ' 

Aubr^  ( J. ),  Sceaux  ( Seine),  Vases ;  jardinieres ;  fancy  objects  in  porce- 
lain. 

Aubry  (J.),  Belleviie  {Mewrththet- Moselle),    Artistic /oSenoe. 

AucLB RG  ( C. ),  A axerre  ( Yonne) .    Artistic  faXenoe, 

Ayisskau  (£.),  Tours  {Indrc^t-Loire),  Statuettes;  bass-reliefs;  faiences 
Henri  II ;  rustic  pieces. 

Balitrand  (L.  ),  Saint'Ldger  {Haute-  Fienne),    Kaolins. 

Bapterosses  (F.),  Briare  (Loiret),  Objects  in  china  paste;  bnttona, 
pearls,  etc. 

Barbizet  Fils  (C.-A.);  Paris,    Axt  fdienoe,  Bernard  Palissy  style. 

Barbot  ( DUe.  L.),  Orleans  ( Loiret),  Objects  and  pictures  painted  apon 
porcelain. 

Barluet  et  Cib,  Paris.    All  kinds  of  tnefaXenoe, 

Barreau  (L.)y  Paris.  A  variety  of  vases,  jardinieres,  oups,  plates, 
paiuted  and  decorated  in  soft  paste  porcelain. 

Barthe,  de  Gai^ard,  Clere,  btCib,  VierzovirViUage  {Cher).  Different 
ceramic  products,  artistic  pottery,  and  porcelains;  terra-cotta  statues 
and  vases  for  gardens. 

Bazin  (Dame  H.),  Versailles  {Sdne-et-Oise).  Picture  painted  on  porce- 
lain. 

Beau  (A.)  kt  Porquier  (A.),  Quimper  {Finist^).  i^o^eiuse  with  stan- 
niferous glaze,  grand  feu,  decorated  on  raw  enameL 

Bbaufr^  (DUe.  C),  Paris.    Paintings  on  porcelain. 

Bellion  (Dlle.  A.),  Paris.    Painting  upon  porcelain  and/aiJeitoe. 

Bender  (Ve.),  Paris.    Decorated /a'ienoe  and  porcelain. 

Berthbt  (B.),  Murs  {Indre).    Kaolins. 

B^iat  (H.),  Paris.    Decorated  vases  in /aieiic0  or  porcelain;  pottery. 

Blachet,  Palayb  et  Repellix,  Bourg'dU'P4age  {Drdme).    Kaolins. 

Blot  (Dlle.  A.),  Pans.    Paiutiug  upon  porcelain  smdft^ienoe. 

Blot  (E.),  Boulogne-sur-Mer  {Pas-de-Calais).  Groups,  statuettes,  pots, 
and  pipes  in  terra  cotta. 

Blot  (J.-C.-E.),  Paris.  Painting  d  Vengobe  upon  panels  and  terra* 
ootta  vases ;  paintings  on  stanniferous  enamel. 

Blot  (P.),  Paris.    Decorated  porcelain. 

BocH  FrIcres  bt  Cie,  Paris.  Decorated  tiles  in  stone-ware  ceramic ; 
pavemeutB ;  letters  on  stone- ware  tiles  for  signs ;  polished /»fejiO0. 

BoCQUiLLON  (Dlle.  A.-M.),  Meudan  {Setne-et-Oise).  Plaques;  sets  of 
porcelain. 

BODBRON  DE  VERBfERON  (Dame),  Paris.    Plates  'mfa:ienoe. 

BOHN  {L.),  Paris  {Faugirard).    Terracotta;  decorative  statues ;   bas- 
reliefs. 
BoiTELET  (Dlle.  M.)y  Enghien  {Sevne-^t-Oise).    Porcelain  objects;  artistio 

faience,  enameled. 
BoissiMON  (C.  DB),  Langeais  {Indre-et^Lwre).    Artistio  pottery ;  faienoe 

of  uU  kinds ;  stone-ware. 
BOMPARD  FRi:RB8  ET  CiE,  Lozoux  {Puy-de-Ddme).    A  variety  of  ceramio 

products ;  art  and  fancy  pottery. 
BONNAUD  (F.),  Saint-Uger-la-Montagne  {Haute- Fienne).    Kaolins. 
BONNAUD  (J.),  Sainl-Uger-la-Montagne  {Haute-Vienne).    Kaolins. 
BoifiJAXJDditRoCBER, Saint'L4ger'la-Montagne{HaHte-Fienne).   Kaolins. 
BossoT  {J,),Ciry-le-Nohle  {Sadne-^Loire).    Ceramio  products  in  china 
and  stone  ware;  polished  tiles;  Jugs;  ink  bottles. 
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rRAjxciL'       Baudard  (Dlle.  M.),  ParU,    Paintings  on  porcelain. 


List  of  exhib-  BouLANOER  (E.)y  Paris,    Vitrifiable  colors  for  ceramics. 
Uot»^ Class  20:  Bqulkngeb  (A.-J.-B,),  AuneiUl  (Owe).    Stone  and  marble  ware ;  cera- 
mic works  with  incmsted  colors  and  of  various  designs. 
BouLENGBR  (H.)  ET  CiE,  CfuMy-le-Boi  (Seine),     All  kinds  of /alence; 

monumental  decoration  in  faienoe ;  decoration  in  Arcade  of  Beaux- 
Arts  in  the  Exposition ;  ornaments,  landscapes,  iigures,  on  the  plan 

of  M.  Jaeger. 
Bouquet  (M.  ),  Paris.    Faience  painted  on  imc^l  cru. 
Bourgeois  (E.),  Paris,    Decorated /cuence. 
BoussARD  (D.),  Paris,    Porcelain  flowers. 
Boutin  (Dame  A.),  Paris,    Vases  in  enameled /aionos,  grand  feu, 
Brianchon,  AtN^,  (J.),  Paris,    Porcelain  and/atanceiy  fuior^and  okamge- 

ante, 
CKG^hJST  {)iL,)yQTanvme{Man6he),    Kaolins. 
Cahours  ( Ve),  Paris,    Terra  cotta  and  artistic  faience, 
Caillb  (Dlle.),  Paris,    Artistic /atenoft ;  large  panels  in  i*aw  enamel; 

portraits,  etc. 
Caijjas  (Dame  Benigna  db),  Paris,    Objects  of  industrial  ceramic  art. 
Calmant(E.-M.),  Paris.    Painted /atenoe;  vase;  panels,  etc. 
Carpeaux  (Ve),  Paris,    Artistic  terra  cotta. 
Carrier,  Paris.    Artistic /oSenoe. 
Carrier-Bblleusb  ST  Chi&rbt  (J.),  Paris,    Artistic  ceramic  products; 

figures,  etc. 
Cblli&be  (L.),  Paris,     Faience;  reproductions  on  ceramic  produota 

of  ancient  arts  in  bronze  and  enamel ;  boxes  and  stands  for  flowers 

in  French  faience. 
Chametras-Rebeyrol  (Dlle.),  Paris,    Paintings  on  porcelain. 
Ohampein  (Ve  A.),  Paris,    Plaques  and  dishes  in  faience;  painting 

on  raw  enamel. 
Chabcpigneullb  (Th.),  Salvanges  (Meuse).    Statues  and  ornaments  in 

terra  cotta. 
Champion  (A,),  Paris,    Artistic*/<^{0iioe;  vases,  dishes,  panels,  lamps, 

shades. 
Charbonnibr  Fb&bbs,  Langchamp  (C6te-d^-0r),     Tin-glazed  faience; 

ceramic  products. 
Charlbs-Jban,  Paris,    Enamels ;  cups,  flagon,  etc. 
Charlot  Fils  (J.-L.),  PaHs,    Enameled  jewelry  on  gold  and  silver; 

coflers,  cups,  ewers. 
CHiTENBT  (J.)  Fils  aIni^  bt  Cib,  AngouUme  {Charente).    Tiles  and 

divers  objects  iu  decorated /atewoe. 
Chbpmblle  (Dame),  Saint-Servan  (IHe-et-Vilaine),    Painted  porcelains. 
Chbvallieb  (DUa  C),  Paris.    Paintings  upon  porcelain  or  faience, 
Clauss  (M.-E.),  Paris,    Pieces  of  porcelain,  enamel,  and  biscuit. 
Coblentz  (L.  ),  Paris,     Enameled  objects  upon  gold,  silver,  and  copper ; 

oloisann^  enamels  and  champlevA ;  paintings  in  Louis  XV  and  Limosin 

style. 
Cqlas  (C),  Paris.    Artistic  terra  cottas. 
Constant  (£.),  MiUau  {Aveyron).     Artistic  terra  cottas. 
Cool  (D.  de),  Paris,    Enamels  and  porcelains. 
Corbet  Fils,  La  Eoche  (Haute-  Vienne),    Kaolins. 
Couton  (C),  Clermont-Ferrand  (Puy-de-Ddme),     Enamel  ftHenoe  and 

porcelain  plaques. 
Cbommbr  (C.),  Paris.    Painting  upon  porcelain. 
Cubbrtafon  (H.),  Ckmssao-Bawneval  (Haute-Vienne).    Kaolins. 
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Dajjpayrat  ET  hoTy  Limoges  (Haute'Vienne),    Enamels.  nAscK. 

DABfMOUSE  (A.),  Sevres  (Seine-et-Oise),     Porcelains  decorated  au  grand  ^^  ^^^^ 

feu;  vases,  cups,  plaques,  etc.  iton  in CIms 20 ; 

Dartout  (P.),  Paris,     Porcelain  flowers.  Ceramics. 

Daubron  Fr&rbs,  Paris,    Porcelains  in  all  styles. 

Dbbaecker  (h, ),  snccesseur  de  YooT,  Porta.  Mantle>piece  in  enameled 
faience;  stove /oXence,  Renaissance  style. 

Deck  (T.),  Paris- Vai^rard,  Decorated  and  common  vases;  plates; 
architectural  decorations ;  monumental  decoration  in  ftnenoe  ;  decora- 
tion of  two  arches  of  the  Porch  of  the  Beaux-Arts,  Nord  Palace,  Champ 
de  Mars ;  landscapes ;  figures  on  a  large  scale,  according  to  the  plans 
of  M.  Jaeger,  architect. 

Dbcoux  (A.),  Saint-L4ger'la- Montague  (Haute- Vienne),    Kaolins. 

Dejey  (J.-M.),  Crimes  {Ishe),    China  vases  decorated  by  hand. 

Delaisse  (  H.  ),  Paris,  White  or  decorated  fiHenoe  ;  inlaid  mosaic  waie ; 
fdienoe  plaques  or  panels,  white  or  decorated. 

Delforoe  (E.),  Paris,    Decorations  upon  x>oroelain  and  fatenoe, 

Deltenre  (N.),  Havtmont  (Nord).  Works  of  artin  terra  cotta ;  hanging 
flower  vases. 

Dbmaxche  (A.),  Pam.    Artistic /aitenca. 

Dbmartial et  Talaitdier,  Limoges  ( Haute-  Vimne),    Porcelains ;  faXenee. 

Dbmilly  (C.)»  Vichy  (Allier),    Galo-Romaine  pottery. 

Denuelle  (C.  ),  Saint- Yrieix  ( Haute-  Vienne),    Kaolins. 

Desekfants  -  Barth^lemy,  Saint  L4ger-larMontagne  (Haute-Vietme), 
Kaolins. 

Detemmerman  (P.),  Paris,    Porcelain  flowers. 

DiFFLOTH  P&re  (A.),  Charenton  (Seine),  ArtiBtic  porcelain;  imitations 
of  Chinese  and  Japanese  porcelains;  objects  sculptured  in  bass-relief 
by  mechanical  process. 

DoR^  (A.),  Billanoourt  (Seine),  Lamps;  vases;  flower  stands  and  pan- 
els of  decorated  white /aumoe. 

Dubois  (A.)  PtuE  et  Fils,  Paris,  Artistic  faXenoe  with  colored  im- 
paste. 

Duchesne  (Dlle.  V.),  Paris,    Paintings  on  porcelain. 

DuBOUSSET  Fr^rbs,  EsohassHres  (Allier),    Kaolins. 

DuFLOT  (E.),  Paris.    Statuettes  in  terra  cotta,  enameled. 

DuNOYER  (Ve  A.),  Coussac-Bonneval  (Haute- Vienne),    Kaolins. 

DuRAND  (Dlle.),  Paris,    Decorated  porcelains. 

Ernie  et  Lionard,  Paris,  Decorated  porcelains  and  faXenoe;  enamel 
style  of  old  Limoges,  on  faXence  and  x>orcelain. 

EsPEUiLLES  (Marquis  d'),  Sainf-Honor^-les-Bains  (Mivre),  Stone  ware 
of  Saint-Honor^-les-Bains. 

Etienne  (V.),  Paris,    Decorated  porcelain ;  table  services;  vases. 

FaXencerie  de  Gien  (administrateur,  G.  Gondoin),  Gien  (Loiret), 
Faience  in  all  kinds,  white,  decorated,  and  artistic. 

Fbhrenbaoh  (M.),  Paris,    Artistic /ateiRe. 

FouLLON  (E.-E.),  Pr4s-Saini-0ervais  (Seine),  Artistic  porcelain;  faX- 
ence, 

FouLQU£6,  Paris.    Three  small  paintings  in  ceramics. 

FouREAU  (Dlle.  M.),  Fr^di^res  (Haute-Vienne),  Plaque  of  porcelain, 
representing  flowers. 

FoURMAiNTRAUX-CoURQUiN,  Desvres  (Pas-de-Calais),    Faience  and  tiles. 

Fromentin  (J.),  Paris,  Dishes  in  ftHence  and  plaques  for  ornament- 
ing furniture. 

Gabaret  (F. ),  Saint-UgtT-la-Montagne  (Haute-  Vienne).    Kaolins. 
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FRAHOE.        Gadaud  (J. ),  Saittt- Uger-la-Mon tagnv  ( Haute-  Vienne),    Kaolins. 


List  of  exhlb- Gaidan  (F.),  Paris,    Artistic /oXenoe. 
^to  Claw  20:  Gall6,  XaHCff  {Meurthe-et-MoselU),    Models  in  faience, 

Gaunrt,  Mabi,  Guirabd,  bt  Cib,  VaUaurU  {Alpes-MariUmet),  Befrie- 
tory  culinary  pottery. 

Gauvain,  Paris,    Decorated  porcelain. 

Germain  (L.),  Saint- Uger-la-Montagne  {Haute-Vienne),    Kaolins. 

Gibus  et  Bbdon,  Limoges  (Haute- Vienne),    Porcelain;  fdX/enee, 

GiLLE  (K.)>  Par^'    Artistic /afewcf. 

GiLLET  (F.),  Paris,  Painting  on  enameled  lava;  products  in  enameled 
laya  applied  to  industries ;  decoration  in  painting  on  enameled  lava 
on  the  arch  under  the  i>orch  of  the  Section  of  Beaux-Arts;  large  me- 
dallion after  Raphael. 

GiNDRB  (J.),  Itsalsou  {Basses-Pyr4n6es),    Kaolins. 

GiRARD  (A.))  Apren  {Haute-Mame),    Decorated /a'ieiicm. 

GiRAUD  (E.),  Paris,    Porcelain  flowers  and  bouqnets. 

GiRAULT  (P.),  La  Borne  {Cher),    Pottery. 

Gk>DiN  (J.)  ET  Delaherche,  la  Chapelle-aux-Pots  (Oise),  Vases  and  ap- 
paratus in  stone  ware  for  chemical  work. 

Gontran-Esnard  (Dame),  Paris,  Vases,  dishes,  plates,  cups  of  Sevres 
porcelain  and  soft  paste. 

GossART  (F.-J.),  Paris,  Articles  enameled  on  copper,  decorated  and 
mounted  in  bronze ;  vases;  cups;  round  tables;  little  boxes;  orna- 
ments for  bureau. 

GossE  ( Ve  P. ),  Bayeux  ( Calvados).  Hard  porcelain ;  household  articles ; 
capsules;  crucibles;  chemical  ware. 

GossiN  (E.),  Paris,    Terra-ootta  vases,  statues,  and  groups. 

GouiLLET  (J.),  Parw.    Artistic /aSeiioe. 

Granier  (Dlle.),  Paris,    A  portrait  painted  upon  porcelain. 

Gr]£ber  (P.),  Beauvais  (Oise),    Stone- ware  and  terra-cotta  pottery. 

Grenier  (F.),  Paris.    Mosaic  tiles  and  ceramic  products. 

Grillet,  Paris.    Scent  bottles  ornamented  in  gold  and  silver. 

Grimal  (P. ),  Millau  (Avcyroft).    Terra-cotta  vases,  cups,  and  statuettes. 

Grincourt  (Z.)v  Paris.    Artistic  porcelain  and /a'ienoe. 

Hague  (A.)  et  Pepin-Lbhalleur  Brothers,  Paris,  Decorated  and 
mounted  white  porcelains. 

Hainact  (A.  d'),  Paris,    Two  faience  dishes,  ceramic  painting. 

Harl£  (J.-A.),  Mantreuil-sur-Mcr  {Pas-de-Calais),  Little  terra-cotta 
pictures. 

Hauet  (E.),  Paris.    Kaolius. 

Haviland  et  Cie,  Limoges  {Haute- Vienne).    Porcelains  and  faSenees. 

HoRiOT  (Dlle.),  Neuilly  {Seine).    Artistic  porcelain. 

HouRY  (C. ),  Paris,    Ceramic  products ;  decorated  panels ;  artistic  vases. 

HouRY  (J.),  Paris.    Artistic /afence. 

HUART  (P.  D*)  Fr^res,  Longwy  {Meurthe-et-Moselle).  Faience  in  all 
kinds,  line,  white,  decorated,  and  artistic. 

HUBAUPi^RB  (Db  la)  bt  Cib,  Quimper  {I%nist^),  China  stone  ware ; 
stanniferous /otenoe. 

HuOARD  (Dlle.  C),  Paris,  A  faience  dish,  with  subject  in  the  middle 
and  ornaments  around. 

HuTAN  (J.-B.-E.),  ArmentOres  {Oise),  Stone-ware  vases  for  ohemioal 
work,  tubes,  etc. 

HuvBUN  (G.)y  Paris,    Artistic /a¥0fic9;  dishes;  plates. 

Jacobbrr(E.),  Ptfis,    Painted  porcelain ;  enamol  paints;  fuie. 

JULUBN  (A.-G.).  Paris,    Table  servioee. 
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JUMON  (Dlles.  A.),  Paris,    Porcelain  and /olsiioe.  frawce. 

KiX)TZ,  Paris,    Decorated  porcelain;  large  Tases;  table  services.  List  of  exldb- 

KousTANGA-BouLARD  (Dame),  Paris,    Painting  on  faience,  (SSiS<»?**  ^ ' 

LiABARRE  (Ve  A.))    FonUQvenUn  {Loire),     Fountains;  flower  vases; 

household  stone  wore. 
LiACRoix,  Paris,    Vitrifiable  colors;  painting  on  porcelain. 
IaADRETT  (£.),  Paris,    Honiorons  fignre ;  terre  onite, 
Lapont  (M.),  Paris.    Dishes;  decorated  vases. 
Lamonnerie  et  Bobillott,  Paris,    Bright  gold  on  porcelain ;  faknce 

and  stone  ware. 
Landry  (F.),  Paris,    Decorations  on  artistic /atenoe. 
Langerox  (P. ),  Pont-des-  Femes  (Sa^ne-ei- Loire),    Stone  ware  of  varioos 

colors;  fire-bricks. 
LiAPRade  (P.),  Saint-L^ger-la-Moniagne  (Haute-Vienne),    Kaolins. 
Ll.vroche,  Paris,    Artistic  terre  cuite  of  various  great  artists ;  statuettee^ 

bass-reliefs,  vases,  etc. 
Laurin  (F.),  Bourg-la-Reine  (Seine),    Artistic /a«efic«. 
LiECLaire  (L.-L.),  Paris,    Painted /aitence  on  brown  enamel. 
Leclere  (L.-F.  ),  Vxvier-Danger  ( Oise),    Vases  decorated  in  glazed  ware ; 

waiuscoting  and  panels. 
Lecorney  et  Paillard  (V.),  Paris,    Artistic  terre  cuite, 
LiE  Floch  (Dame  L.),  Figeac  (Lot),    Painting  on  porcelain. 
L.EFORT  (A.)  ET  Jouve  (A.),  Marlotte  (Seine-t't-Marttc),    Decorated  pan- 
els on  lava ;  paintings,  enameled  or  dead ;  medallions,  borders,  etc. 
Lefront(A.-T.-M.),  Foniainehleau  (Seine^t-Mame),    Ceramic  products. 
Lrgrand  (P.),  Paris,    Painting  on  porcelain. 
L.60BARDY  (A.  de),  La  Jonchhro  (Haute- Vienne),    Kaolins. 
Lesueur  (C.-L.),  Pam.     Torre-cuite  waae. 
LiESUEUR  (DUe.  C),  Paris,    Paintings  on  x>orcelain  Skud  faience, 
IjEv£qur  (P.),  Fallauris  (AlpeS'Maritimes).    Enamel  on /avTfioe. 
Li6vY  (C.)i  Charenton  (Seine),    Artistic  porcelain ;  faience, 
LivY  (E.  et  C),  Paris,    Vases,  imitation  of  old  Sfevres. 
LfCEBNiTZ  (  J.-P.  ),  Paris,   Stoves  and  calorifics  in  artistic /oience  /  vases ; 

decorative  pieces ;  artisMc  bricks;  terre  cuite  and  enamels,  after  the 

design  of  M.  Paul  SMille,  under  the  porch  of  the  Beaux-Arts  Section. 
LoBDEREAC  (A.),  Paris,    Bricks  in  decorative  French  faience, 
Lot:i8  (J.),  Part*.    FeUence  /  stone  ware ;  majolica ;  sculpture. 
LouTREL  (Dlle.),  Levallois-Perret  (Seine),    Artistic  ceramics. 
Mac£  (L.-A.),  Paris,    Decoration  on  porcelain  and  faience  by  chrome- 

lithoj^aphio  proc  ;S8. 
Machereau  (J.),  Paris,    Soft  porcelain,  decorated ;  vases ;  flowerstands. 
Majorelle   (A.),    Xancff  (Menrthe-et- Moselle),    Vases,  cache-pots,  and 

flower  Htands ;  lacquer  on  faience  and  biscuit. 
Mansard  (Vo.),  Paris,     Decorated  porcelain. 
Manufacture  de  faIence  de  Saint-Ci.^ent  (Director  Thomas), 

Saint- Clement  (Meurtlie-ct- Moselle),    Fancy  articles  and  faience  of  Ix>r- 

raine,  decorated  and  plain. 
MaRMET  (J.  -L. ),  Ferney-  Voltaire  (Ain),   Earthen  vases,  ornamented  with 

flowers  in  relief. 
Marsat  (J.),  Saint-L^ger-la-Montagne  (Haute-Vienne),    Kaolins. 
Mauger  et  Fils  et  Lbtu  Fils,  Paris,     Fancy  articles  and  flowers  io 

in  x>orcelain. 
Maussion  (Dlle.  £.  de),  Paris,    Porcelain  enamel  miniature. 
M^AGKB  (A.-G.),  Paris,    Artistio/alenoe. 
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VBAXCE.        Mknon  (Dlle.  M.),  LewUloii-Perret  (Seh^e),    FaSenoe;  portraits  on  potoe- 
List  of  exhib-     lain ;  miniature ;  painting  on  glass. 
cSm^c»?***  ^ '  Mbrceer-Pageyral,  Tayac  (Dordogne).    Kaolins. 

Meter  (A.),  Paris,    Paintings  on  enamel. 

MiLET  (O.)  ET  MA88IER  (C.))  Shares  {Seine-ei'OUe)  and  Vallauris  (Alpe$ 
Maritimes),    Artistic  /(tienoe, 

MnnsT&RE  DE  L^iNSTRUcnoN  PUBLiQUBET  DBS  BEAUX-ARTS  (Manufact- 
ure national  de  Sevres).  Porcelain  in  soft  and  bard  paste ;  enamels ; 
biscuit.    (Special  catalogue). 

MoNNiBR  (F.),  Fo^  {Cher),    Porcelain  in  variety. 

MoNTAGNON  (A.),  Nevers  (NUvre),  Decorated  fc^ience;  vases,  flower 
stands,  etc. 

MoREAU  (Dame  C),  ParU,    Disbcs  and  vases  in  fcXence, 

MOREAU  (E.)  ET  Tristan,  Paris,    Artistic  tuid  decorated /oSeiioe. 

MoRVAN,  Aries  (Bouohes-durRhSne).    Kaolins. 

Moussu  (T.),  LevalloiS'Perret  (Seine),  Faience  plaques;  portraits  on 
I>orcelain. 

MuLLER  ET  CiE,  Ivry  (Seine),    Enameled  terre  ouite. 

Naturel  (F.),  Paris,    Cups  of  painted /a)(enc«. 

Nugent  (Dlle.  M.  de),  Pr^-SainUOervies  (Seine),  Enamels  and  paint- 
ings on  enamel. 

Ollrndon  (Dame  D')t  Paris,    Painting  on  porcelain. 

Orillat  FIL8  Ahrtf  Ajsy-le-  V{f  (I^iivre),    Kaolins. 

OuTi  (M.),  Paris,    Flowers  in  porcelain,  of  all  kinds. 

Pachaud  (A.),  SainUL^ger-la-Montagne  ( Haute- Vienne),    Kaolins. 

Pannier-Lahoche  ET  CiB,  Paris,  Decorated  porcelain;  artistic /aiP- 
ence  ;  enamels ;  cups,  vases,  etc. 

Parrot  (E.)  et  Cib,  Turenne  (Cerrhse)    Kaolins. 

PAcHE,  Paris,    Models  in  terrt  cuite  for  ceramics. 

PArichon  (Dlle.  M.),  Paiis,    Painting  on  i)orcelain  and /aSanor. 

Petit  (M.),  Paris,    Painted  porcelain  plaque. 

Peullier  (L.),  Paris.  Artistic  porcelain,  wbite  and  decorated;  busts 
and  statuettes  in  terre  cuite, 

Pbyrusson,  Limoges  (Haute-  Vienne),  Porcelain,  faHence,  and  vitrifiable 
colors. 

PiixrvuYT  (C.)  ET  CiE,  Paris,  Hard-paste  i)orcelain,  white  and  deco- 
rated. 

PiNOT  (Vo  V.-N.-A.),  Paris.    Flowers  of  all  kinds  in  porcelain. 

PoiRET  (R.-U.),  Paris,    Enamel  color  for  goldsmiths  and  art  bronzes; 


PONSIN  (F.-A.),  Paris,    Art  faXence. 

PouYAT  (fi.),  Limoges  (Haute-Vienne),    Porcelain;  faXence;  kaolins. 

FoYAKD  (C.)y  Paris,    Artistic /afenoe. 

PuisoYE  (Dlles.  M.  et  M.),  Paris,    Enamels  and  Kit  faience. 

Pull  (G.),  Paris,    Decorated  ceramic  products. 

QuiNTER,  Paris,    Fancy  porcelain. 

Revol  (G.  )  FkRR  ET  FiLS,  Saint-  Uze  (Drdme),    Fine  and  common  stone 

ware ;  articles  in  terra  cotta. 
Richard  (Dame),  Paris,.  Vases  and  cups;  decorated  porcelain. 
RiCHARD-GoDiK  (C. -A. ),  VHiraulc  (  Oise),    Glazed  stone-ware  pipes  and 

pottery ;  vases  and  apparatus  in  stone  ware  for  chemical  uses. 
RiGAL  ET  Sakejouand,  Clairefontaine  (Haute-Sa6ne),    Artistic  and  fine 

faXenee;  majolica. 
RinitRE  (A.-J.-0.  DE),  Baurg-la-Reine  (Seine),    Artistic  pottery ;  vases; 

flower  stands:  tiles. 
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RoauxARD  (A.),  Paris,    Enamels,  fbancb. 

ROCOFFORT  (A.),  TouryLuroy  {Ni^re).     Fine  potteiy.  list  of  exMb- 

Roll6  (A.),  ParU.    ObjeotB  of  art  in  terre  cuite,  busts  and  statuettes.      cSanS<».^*"  ^^* 

RouoKT  (Dlle.  C),  Paris,    Painting  on  porcelain  fkuCi  fdienoe, 

RovaSRAV  (E,)f  Paris.    Decorated  porcelain  and /tnenoe. 

Roy  (G.),  Paris,    Faience, 

Saffroy  (Dlle.),  Pari*.    ^Vrtistio/alwtcf. 

Saillac  (Dlle.  C),  Paris,    Decorated  porcelain. 

Samson  fils  aIn^  (^),  Paris,  Large  vases  in  imitation  of  old  china; 
large  dishes ;  cloisann4  vases  with  bronzes ;  accessories,  such  as  han- 
dles and  feet. 

Sand  st  Cie,  Feignies  {Kard),    Tiles  decorated  by  incrustation. 

Sazerat  (P.  -L.-£. ),  Limoges  (Haute"  Vienne),  White  and  decorated  por- 
celain; kaolins. 

SCHOPIN  (E.),  Montigny'Sur- Loing  (Seine^t-Mame).  Artistic  faience; 
vases;  dishes;  plaques. 

Scribe  (L.-O.),  la  Fert4-Saint'Cyr  {Loir-et-Cher),  Dishes  in  the  Italian 
style  of  the  sixteenth  century,  painted  on  raw  eu2kme\y  grand  feu, 

Sergent  (T.-V.),  Paris,  Vases;  flower  stands;  small  boxes;  decorated 
dishes  in  mi^olica. 

Simons  et  Cie,  Cateau  {Nord),  Mosaic  bricks  in  fine  stone  ware ;  pave- 
ment of  the  pavilion  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works. 

Simpson  (Dlle.  A.-E.),  Paris,    Artistic  ceramic  work. 

Soci£t£  des  Fabricants  R^unis  de  Vallaxjris  {Alpes-Maritiines), 
Pottery. 

Socrtri,  Ai'ONYME  des  Kaolins  de  l'Aluer,  Collettes  ( Allier),  Kaolins. 

SoucHET-DuMONT  (Vo.),  Bourges  (Cher),  Artistic  pottery,  statues,  and 
incmstations  for  furniture. 

SoucHET  ET  Cie.,  Paris,    Enamel  flowers. 

SoYEZ  (P. ),  Paris.  Objects  of  art  in  enamel ;  ewers ;  cups ;  dishes ; 
honbonni^eSf  bijouterie. 

Target  (Dlle.  M.),  Paris,    Decorated  porcelain. 

Thibault  (A.),  Ckauss^e-Saint' Victor  (Loir-et-Cher).    Artistic /at^nce. 

Thierry  (G.  ),  Paris.    Porcelain  and  f alienee  decorated  for  table  service. 

Thomas  (A.),  Paris,  Vases  ot  all  forms;  Chinese  vases;  flower-pot 
holders ;  toilette  objects. 

ToRTAT  (J.),  Blois  (Loir-et-Cher),    Artistic  faience, 
Ulysse-Besnard  (J.-J.),  Blois  (Loir-et-Cher),    Decorated  fdienoe, 
Utzschneider  et  Cie,  Digoin  (Sa^e-et-Loire),    Articles  in  hard/aii:e«ce 

(opaque  porcelain),  white  and  decorated. 
Vaux-Bidon  (Dllo.  de)  Paris,    Painting  on  porcelain. 
ViEiLLARD  (J.)  ET  CiB,  Bordeaux  (Gironde).     Faience,  ordinary  and 

fine  ;  table  and  toilet  services. 
Vio.voN  (C),  Paris-Passy.    Statuettes  in  enameled  terre- cuite, 
VioN  (D.)  ET  Baury,  Paris,    Statues;  statuettes ;  vases;  candilahras ; 

pendules. 
ViREBENT  Fr&res  ET  FiLS,  Toulouse  (Hauie-Garonne).      Mantel  deco- 
rations; architectural  objects  in  stoneware;  wall-facing  in  paint- 
ing on  enameled  faience;   decorated  facing  on  the  arch  nnder  the 
entrance  to  the  Beaux-Arts  Section ;  architectural  railing. 
VrvTBN  (E.),  Neuvy-sur-Loire  (Ifihre),    Salt-glazed  stone  ware. 
Woodcock  (F.),  Paris,    Flowers  and  bouquets  in  porcelain. 
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H0TI0E8  OP  SOICE  OP  THE  PRINaiPAL  EXHIBITS- 

Porte  dee  PORTE  DBS  BEAUX-AnT8. 

Benax-Arte. 

Jules  LoBbnitz.  JULES  LCEBNITZ, 

This  magnificent  entrance  porch  to  the  Gallery  of  Fine 
Arts  opposite  the  end  of  the  building  put  up  by  the  city  of 
Paris,  is  executed  in  red  terra  cotta,  with  enameled  panels 
or  tiles  of  huge  dimensions  inserted  in  the  sides  and  the 
frieze  at  the  top.  The  total  height  is  12  meters,  about  40 
feet,  and  the  breadth  11  meters.    It  was  erected  under  the 

Paul  sAdiUc.    dircctiou  of  the  architect  Paul  S^dille,  but  all  the  enamels 

were  made  by  Jules  Loebnitz,  the  manufacturer  of  artistic 

faience  for  architectural  uses,  and  constitute  his  exhibit 

Terracotta     The  elaborately  carved  and  ornamented  sides  and  top 

luoMiiigs.  moldings  of  the  red  terra  cotta  are  relieved  with  gilding  on 

the  raised  ornaments,  and  with  medallions  of  female  heads 

Enamoi(xi8iai»8{it  iutCTvals.  The  enameled  slabs  and  pieces,  of  which 
largo  8iz°"*"*  ^  there  are  about  300  in  all,  are  of  unusual  size,  and  required 
specially  constructed  ovens  to  bake  them  in.  The  enamels 
were  applied  after  the  first  baking.  The  three  upper  panels, 
representing  painting,  architecture,  and  sculpture,  are  each 
about  three  feet  square.  The  largest  panel  measures  1™.15 
square.  The  panels  below  at  the  sides  are  made  up  of  three 
whole  and  two  half  size  slabs,  each  one  about  30  by  23 
inches.     The  designs  are  sharply  lined  in  grafito.     This 

EscoUcnt  col-  makcs  a  division  in  the  enamel  colors  which  do  not  flow 
over  and  coalesce.  All  the  enamels  are  very  smooth  and 
perfect,  and  the  colors  are  good;  green,  white,  and  dark 
brown  predominate.    The  cartoons  for  the  frieze  were  drawn 

jfimiie  L^vy.  by  Bmilc  L6vy.  The  cost  of  the  whole  was  about  50,000 
francs. 

Jlarluot  &  Co.  BARLUET  i»  00. 

The  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  faienoe  at 
Creil  and  Montereau  are,  since  the  loss  of  Sarrequemines, 
the  largest  in  France.    The  manufacture  at  Montereau  was 

Established  in  established  in  the  year  1775,  that  at  Creil  in  1794,  and  by 
their  union  in  1840  the  ownership  has  descended  to  the  firm 
of  Barluet  &  Co.    At  present  18,000  tons  of  coal  are  required 

Procross  of  the  annually  for  these  works.  Two  water-wheels  and  seven 
steam-engines  represent  a  force  of  250  horses,  required  to 
move  the  machinery  of  the  mills,  presses,  and  mixing  appa- 

.statistics.  ratus.  Five  hundred  operatives  are  employed.  Twenty- 
three  millions  of  pieces  are  sent  out  annually,  and  the  value 
of  the  product  or  extent  of  the  annual  expenditure  is  3,500,000 
francs. 
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In  the  very  extensive  representation  of  the  superior  prod- '^«^c^- 


ucts  of  this  immense  establishment  I  note  especially  the    Bariuet&co. 
large  specimen  of  decoration  in  pates  rapport^  and  the  large    Pdte  rapporue, 
panel  for  wall  decoration,  representing  a  forest  with  the  trees 
of  the  natural  size  and  color,  with  groups  of  hunters  and 
mounted  cavaliers. 

M.  Barluet  has  been  honored  with  the  Cross  of  Chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  is  recognized  as  a  most  devoted 
promoter  of  the  industry  of  faience. 

P0VTAT8  PORCELAIN.  Pmiyal» 

The  finest  white  porcelain  in  the  Exi>osition,  rivaling  in 
purity  that  of  Sfevres,  was  shown  by  Pouvat.    The  dinner 
services  were  remarkable,  not  only  for  the  perfect  whiteness    Fineness     <.f 
and  translucency  of  paste,  but  for  the  accuracy  of  form  of  the  SS^'^i/fornn  ' 
pieces,  their  lightness,  and  luster.    The  "rice  porcelain,'^  or 
perforated  ware,  was  shown  in  quantity,  whole  services  being  r<  rforate«i  %varc. 
made  of  it,  plates,  tureens,  and  fruit-dishes.    It  appeared 
to  be  ftilly  equal  to  the  white  hard  porcelain  perforated 
ware  shown  from  the  government  establishment  at  S6vres. 

Pouyat  also  exhibited  a  very  superior  ivory  porcelain,  ivory  porcciam. 
notably  in  some  large  circular  plaques  decorated,  and  the 
broad  tile  background  of  his  installation.  These  tiles  were 
decorated  with  foliage  in  relief,  and  a  vine  with  fruit  in 
delicate  green  and  purple  with  gold.  There  were  also  some 
very  good  specimens  of  pAte-surpate,  Pdte^ir^dte 

HATILAND  <«  00.  HaTiLinrt  &  Co. 

The  exhibit  of  Haviland  &  Co.,  of  Limoges,  was  very  large, 
and  comprised  their  various  products  of  porcelain,  both  of 
the  hard  and  soft  paste  bodies,  and  a  full  line  of  the  deco-  Decoraua. 
ratted  faience  for  which  their  fabriques  are  so  well  known. •^"'^*^ 
Many  of  the  faience  vases  were  like  those  shown  at  Phila- 
delphia in  187G.  Vases  with  broad  flat  sides  are  now  more 
in  vogue,  being  better  adapted  to  the  reception  of  the  paint- 
ings. One  of  the  novelties  is  the  introduction  of  figures  in 
relief  in  the  biscuit  unglazed  rising  above  the  highly  deco-    un-i»«ed  flp- 

_  -      -  -  «  c»      ./  yj.^g     jjj     relief 

rated  and  glazed  surface.  aboveaueooratca 

There  are  some  beautiful  pink-colored  vases  and  some  of 

turquoise-blue,  with  accidental  patches  of  ruddy  scarlet  red, 

flame  like,  upon  the  sides. 
One  large  rectangular  jardiniere  is  3  feet  long  and  20 

inches  high,  and  ;s  decorated  on  the  side  by  Couturier,  who   contorier. 

has  painted  a  life-size  group  of  chickens  and  guinea  fowls. 
The  firm  also  exhibits  vases  in  soitporoeiBia^pdte'tendre —    P^^f^f^^^ 

in  many  forms. 
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FRANCE.  Visitors  to  the  Centennial  in  187G  will  remember  the  fine 

Faience.         specimcns  of  faumce  which  were  shown  there  and  the  two 

Hariiand  &co  large  memorial  vases  in  enameled  faience  which,  at  the  close 

of  the  Exhibition,  were  presented  by  the  firm  to  the  ceramic 

in^hTwMhiS^  department  of  the  I^ational  Museum  at  Washington.    These 

ton  National  Mu-  yascs  wcrc  aftcrward  set  up  in  the  hall  ot  the  Smithsonian 

alongside  of  the  Doulton  terra-cotta  pulpit  and  the  teiTa- 

cotta  group  "America." 

The  following  description  was  supplied  to  the  writer  by 
the  Messrs.  Haviland : 
History  of  the  "  Work  was  commenced  in  1873  on  the  Bpecimens  now  exhibited  for  the 
MuterialBused.  first  time.  They  are  made  of  common  earthenware  clay,  and  are  deco- 
rated with  colors  and  enamel,  the  brilliancy  of  which  has  never  been 
surpassed  on  any  kind  of  ware  yet  made.  All  the  forms  and  decora- 
tions  are  by  well-known  artists. 

''When  it  is  remembered  that  all  these  colors  have  passed  through  fire, 
ftie  eHect  produced  is  wonderful,  and  must  be  interesting  to  all  lovers 
of  ceramic  art.  The  principal  pieces  in  the  coUection  are  two  large 
vases,  commemorative  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  the  completion  of  their  first  century  of  existence  as  a  nation.  They 
are  the  largest  vases  ever  made  in  Europe,  and  no  idea  of  the  difficulty 
of  their  manufacture  can  be  conveyed  to  any  one  who  has  not  attempted 
a  work  of  like  importance. 
The  va»e  "1776."  "The  vase  '1776'— *  The  Struggle^— has  for  its  base  a  barren  rock, 
washed  by  angry  waves.  On  top  is  a  battery  of  cannon,  modeled  from 
those  in  use  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  idea  conveyed  being 
disorder.  On  the  body  of  the  vase  is  an  eagle,  with  outspread  wings. 
On  either  side  the  colors  of  the  United  States.  Above  the  eagle  are 
the  names  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The 
vase  is  surmounted  by  a  bust  of  Washington.  On  the  one  side  is  a 
statue  of  'Victory'  and  on  the  other  'Renomm6e.' 
The  vase  "1876."  "The  vase  '  1876' — *  Prosperity'— has  for  its  base  emblems  of  peace, 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the  implements  of  industry.  On  the  body 
are  the  eagle  and  the  colors,  and  above  are  the  names  of  the  Presidents 
of  the  United  States,  with  their  terms  of  office.  On  top  is  a  bust  of 
'America'  and  on  each  side  are  the  'Victory'  and  the  'Benomm^.' 
The  vases  were  designed  by  Bracquemond,  late  director  of  the  ateliers 
Delaplanche.  at  Sevres.  They  were  sculptured  by  Delaplanche,  'Grand  prix  de 
Rome '  and  Ohevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Panel  of  Llmo-  ^<»"«^  <>/  I^nwges  fcCience, 

ges /a««nc«. 

"  Between  the  vases  is  a  large  panel  composed  of  over  900  tiles,  de- 
Bracqnemond.  signed  and  painted  by  Bracquemond.  The  picture  is  aUegorical,  and 
represents  the  genius  of  man  utilizing  the  waters  of  the  rebeUious 
stream  and  storm,  the  fires  of  the  volcano  and  lightning,  and  making 
them  the  willing  slaves  of  progress.  The  coloring  of  these  tiles  resem- 
bles that  of  an  oil-painting,  and  the  effects  are  different  from  any  here- 
tofore produced  with  the  same  materials.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  M.  Gamier,  architect  of  the  Academy  of  Music  in  Paris, 
has  ordered  two  panels  to  be  placed  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  his  theater. 
"  There  are  many  specimens  of  vases  showing  the  most  wonderful  col- 
oring that  has  ever  been  produced,  and  the  forms,  having  been  designed 
by  skillful  artists,  arc  very  remarkable.    A  few  of  these  deserve  special 
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mentiou,  as  they  are  works  of  such  artists  as  Engine  Delaplanche,  Tony        pranck. 
Nodi,  Edouard  Lindencher,  and  Felix  Lafon.    These  oannot  be  dnpli-    Faience. 
catedy  as  no  molds  were  ever  made  for  them.    The  very  same  vase  tbat 
was  sculptured  by  the  artist  was  colored,  then  fired,  and  placed  on  ex- 
hibition." 

GIBUS  ^  REDOK,  Gibus  £c  Redon. 

The  works  of  this  firm  are  at  Limoges,  and  their  saJes- 
I'ooms  at  Paris. 

They  manufacture  and  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  ordinary 
porcelain  table  services  of  excellent  quality  and  low  price.    xaWo  services 
The  paste  is  beautifully  white.    Many  of  their  products  are 
sent  to  Japan  and  are  there  decorated  by  the  Japanese  and 
then  returned  to  Europe  or  America 

They  exhibit  also  many  very  fine  examples  of  vases  in  vases  deco- 
colored  porcelain,  decorated  with  colored  pastes  aud  slips ^.  ■^**^'"" 
and  with  white  ^dte-sur-pdte.  Some  of  the  vases  are  of 
white  body  with  an  exterior  coating,  the  most  satisfactory 
being  the  pale  lavender  or  pearl  color.  The  vases  are 
thrown,  turned,  not  molded.  All  the  white  paste  decora- 
tions are  beautiful  and  excellent,  so  far  as  the  perfection  of 
the  paste,  its  softness,  purity,  and  fineness,  are  concerned, 
but  the  drawing  and  attitudes  of  the  figures  are  bad.  The 
figures  appear  stiff  and  constrained,  and  are  without  that 
airy  grace  and  ethereal  beauty  which  mark  the  work  of 
Solon.  On  one  pair  of  vases  we  have  female  figures  deli- 
cately draped ;  on  one  vase  one  of  the  nymphs  is  riding  in 
a  chariot  in  the  clouds  and  is  drawn  by  butterflies ;  on  the 
other  vase  the  nymph  is  in  a  shell  drawn  by  two  dolphins. 
The  first  is  delicately  draped  in  a  thin  gauze-like  veil  of  blue, 
and  the  second  has  a  thin  drapery  of  a  pale  celadon-green 
color.  These  pdte-aur-pdte  decorations  are  the  work  of  F.  r-  Peyra*. 
Peyrat. 

On  another  pair  of  vases  Cupids  are  represented  climbmg 
after  birds.  It  is  superb  as  respects  technique,  but  is  stiff 
and  constrained  in  the  attitudes. 

A  dish  with  lavender  ground  or  paste  and  a  white  pdte-         Decorated 

^  *  -^  *•«»«**  and  dishes. 


sur-pdte  decoration  of  female  figures,  writing  on  a  tablet 
while  the  muse  pours  oil  into  a  tall  Roman  lamp,  is  perhaps 
the  best  piece.    It  is  signed  F.  Peyrat. 

The  best  success  is  obtained  in  pdte-sur-pdte  with  flowers 
as  the  subjects,  or  with  medallions.  A  pair  of  delicately 
colored  celadon  vases,  with  dark  lavender-color  medallions, 
on  which  are  busts  of  females  surrounded  by  arabesques  and 
griffins,  gave  great  satisfaction. 

Some  black  vases  elaborately  decorated  with  white  paste   Onyx  effect, 
had  all  the  appearance  of  onyx  cameo.    There  were  also 
some  very  pleasing  jewel-boxes  in  the  same  style  and  in 
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g^AKca-      pastes  of  lavender  and  celadon,  all  mounted  in  gilt  metal 
frames. 

DocICb faience.  DECK'S  FAtENOE. 

Superb  ^repro-     Bv  common  couseut  the  productions  of  Deck  bear  off  the 
tai   vases   and  palm  of  exccUence  and  artistic  merit.     His  vases  and 

oiiameis. 

plaques  and  reproductions  of  Persian  and  Japanese  art- 
pottery  and  his  enamels  are  unsurpassed.  Many  of  tbe 
designs  of  vases  are  taken  from  Buddhic  bronze  vases  of 
China  and  Japan.  T.  Deck  was  one  of  the  fortunate  three 
Grand  medal,  to  recfeivc  the  grand  medal. 

Givm  faxence.  QlE2f  FAl'EKOE. 

The  old  establishment  of  Geoffroy  &  Co.  is  now  known 
under  the  name  of  Faiencerie  de  OieUj  owned  by  a  stock  com- 
pany with  a  capital  of  1,800,000  francs.  .Their  productions 
include  not  only  the  ordinary  ware  for  household  use,  but  a 
great  variety  of  artistic /aVence  and  reproductions  of  ancient 
decorative  faience. 

These  works  owe  their  origin  to  Mr.  Hall,  who  had  before 

been  engaged  in  the  potteries  of  Montereau.    In  the  year 

„^?"?'^'J^n    **y  1S20  he  founded  the  works  of  Gien  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire, 

Hall  iQ  1820.  ^ 

in  the  buildings  of  an  ancient  convent.  At  nrst  a  foMfMe 
was  made  with  a  composition  resembling  the  British  stone- 
china  ware,  but  even  at  that  time,  although  the  products  of 
Gien  were  remarkable  for  their  whiteness,  they  were  far  ftom 

Hard/ou»«rf.   having  the  solidity  of  paste  and  the  hardness  of  enamel 
since  obtained,  and  which  now  permits  it  to  compete  with 
porcelain  for  domestic  purposes. 
The  manuflEkctures  of  Gien  comprise  two  distinct  branches. 

White,  painted,  The  ouc  the  most  ancient  and  important  consists  of  objects 

or    pnutod     do- 

raestic  services,  of  houschold  usc  for  cvcry-day  domestic  purposes,  such  as 
table  and  toilet  services,  either  white  or  decorated  by  paint- 
ing or  printing. 
decorative    JS2     "^^^  sccoud,  which  Originated  in  1856,  consists  of  artistic 
*^*-  products  for  decorative  purposes,  and  of  reproductions  of 

faience  of  ancient  and  i)opular  designs.  The  first  to  be 
imitated  was  the  table  services  of  old  Eouen,  and  this  meet- 
ing with  great  success,  was  followed  by  imitations  or  repro- 
ductions of  Delft  ware,  the  faience  of  Moustiers,  of  Mar- 
seilles, of  Neiderviller,  and  of  Italy.  To  these  were  added. 
Reproductions  later,  imitations  of  the  ancient  faience  and  enamels  of  Per- 

of  Delft,  Italian,     .        ' ,  .  ,     «  ,  .      ,     , .  ,    .  r  ,  r     . 

Persian, Chinese,  sia,  Chma,  and  of  Japan,  including  cu>i«onne«,  craqueles^  tur- 
wares  and  enam^  quoisc-bluc,  and  hlus  de  Sivres,    At  the  same  time  tbe  manu- 
facture of  ordinary  ware  has  not  been  neglected.    The  quan- 
tity made  has  increased  from  year  to  year. 
In  1866  the  company  decided  to  tear  down  the  ancient 
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bnildiiigs  aud  to  build  anew.    The  new  works  wore  fitted      fhakce. 

with  every  desirable  modem  appliance,  and  at  present  they   Gien/atenee. 

employ  a  motive  power  equal  to  220  horses  in  crashing  and 

mixing  the  materials,  and  in  turning,  pressing,  and  molding. 

Besides  the  special  works  for  these  purposes,  they  have 

workshops  for  all  the  trades  tributary  to  the  work.    The 

works  employ  a  thousand  or  more  workmen,  including  200   statiBttcs     of 

decorators.    The  superficial  extent  of  the  establishment  is 

50,000  square  meters.    More  than  25,000  kilograms  of  faience 

is  sent  out  daily,  and  no  less  than  50,000  plates  have  been 

made  in  one  day. 

The  plastic  days  are  procured  firom  Nifevre  and  Cham-   LooOity  of  the 

_,       •../.  T,,.  ,«,,  /»  »  materials  used. 

pagne,  thekaobns  from  Alher,  the  feldspar  from  Auvergne, 

and  the  coal  from  B6zenet.    Of  the  latter  35,000  kilograms 

are  used  daily.    The  temperature  of  the  biscuit  furnace  is 

estimated  at  1,800  degrees  centigrade,  and  the  baking  re-  i,^*'*^fQniaocl? 

quires  three  days,  not  including  the  coohng,  which  requires 

four  or  five  days  longer.    The  baking  fire  for  the  enamels  is 

not  so  strong  and  the  furnaces  are  smaller  than  those  for  the 

biscuit,  thus  permitting  a  shorter  time  for  the  baking  and 

the  cooling. 

The  company  exhibits  a  great  variety  of  its  products,  Artidet  ex. 
among  which  may  be  noted  imitations  of  Japanese  ware,  es- 
pecially Satsuma  and  Kioto  faience^  also  enamels  like  the 
Longwy,  and  large  pieces  of  faience  in  the  style  of  Haviland 
vases,  and  large  square  and  round  plaques,  some  of  them 
1°».20  in  diameter. 

The  welfare  and  contentment  of  the  operatives  and  their   weifSM©      of 
fiamilies  have  received  much  care  firom  the  company.   Schools  **^®     ^^ 
are  established  in  which  the  instruction  is  gratuitous,  and 
the  children  are  taught  for  thre.e  hours  daily.    Those  who 
pass  a  prescribed  examination  are  selected  to  assist  in  teach- 
ing. 

A  society  is  formed  for  the  support  of  sick  and  disabled  ^^^^iyi*  ^^ 
workmen,  and  has  been  of  great  service.    There  is  also  aWed. 
band  of  50  musicians,  and  it  has  recently  received  a  gold 
medal  at  Paris.    The  company  also  distributes  10  per  cent,  pe^*^"^**""  2f 
of  its  net  profits  yearly  to  tie  most  deserving  of  its  em-P'*oflt8- 
ploy^  and  workmen. 

The  merit  of  the  Gien  products  has  been  recognized  at  the 
successive  great  exhibitions  by  bronze  and  silver  medals,    Medaia. 
gold  medals,  and  diplomas  of  honor. 

LONOWY  ENAMELS. 

The  enamels  of  Longwy,  which  a  few  years  ago  were  rare,    Longwj-  enam. 
are  now  abundant  and  familiarly  known  in  the  TJnited 
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^FUANCB. States.    There  was  a  very  large  and  beautiftd  display  at 

.11^1°^*  ^^  ^^^  Exposition  of  the  choicest  products  of  this  establish- 
Tobio  and  vases,  ment.  Among  the  largest  are  a  table-top  in  one  slab  3  feet 
8  inches  long  and  2  feet  wide.  It  was  very  flat  and  the 
enamel  surface  was  very  even  and  well  formed.  The  ground- 
work of  the  central  portion  was  in  craquele  and  the  out€r 
border  was  in  plain  euameL  This  alone  served  to  show  the 
mastery  which  this  fdbrique  has  obtained  over  the  enamels. 
A  pair  of  vases  4  feet  high  and  20  inches  in  diameter,  in 
Chinese  style,  is  also  worthy  of  mention.  Enameled  circu- 
pM^i^  c^'^^*^*'  lar  plaques  were  shown  in  variety,  from  8  inches  t6  3  feet  in 
diameter.  Some  large  panels  were  decorat-ed  with  highly 
colored  flowers  on  an  intensely  black  enamel  background. 
Among  the  smaller  objects  we  Jiotejardini^esy  vases,  flower- 
pots with  inner  linings  of  metal,  and  trays  of  all  sizes.  They 
have  obtained  a  very  brilliant  carmine-red  enamel  color, 
ruby-like  in  its  luster,  adding  greatly  to  the  brilliancy  of 
their  enamels. 
Works  foimded     Thcsc  works,  fouudcd  in  1798,  enjoyed  at  their  birth  the 

in  1798.  J       f    V 

traditions  of  the  art  of  the  period  of  Louis  XVI,  and  com- 
menced by  the  production  of  chefs-Wcrnvre  in  relief,  and 
white  enamel  imitations  of  antique  busts  and  vases,  of  which 
specimens  may  be  seen  in  the  ceramic  museum  at  Sevres. 
At  present  the  number  and  brilliancy  of  the  colored  enamels 
exceed  those  known  to  Oriental  potters. 
H.  D'Huart        ^^  g^  D'Huart,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  establish- 
Goid  media,     mcut,  reccivcd,  in  addition  to  the  gold  medal,  the  honor  of 
the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.    The  artistic  services  of 
chas.  Lonqnct.  |jj,  Qharlcs  Louquct  wcre  recognized  by  a  silver  medaL 

Enamels  on  lava. 

la^*"*^'  ^^  ^^  unusual  ceramic  product  is  presented  to  us  in  the  form 
of  vitreous  enamels  in  colors  upon  pumice-stone  lava,  not 
only  in  the  Japanese  section,  but  in  the  French.    In  the 

F.Giuot.  latter,  M.  P.  Gillet,  9  Rue  F6n61on,  Paris,  exhibited  an  im- 
portant specimen  under  the  porch  at  the  right  of  the  Pa- 
vilion des  Beaux- Arts,  near  the  Russian  section.  This 
81>ecimen,  S^'.dO  long  and  2"°.50  high,  is  an  exact  reproduction 

FhmdrhL  of  One  of  the  works  of  the  painter  Flandrin,  deceased,  exe- 
cuted in  the  church  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  at  Paris.  In 
executing  this  copy  M.  Gillet  desired  to  prove  that  lava  is 
one  of  the  best  foundations  known  for  enamels,  and  especially 
suitable  to  the  interior  and  exterior  decoration  of  public 
monuments  by  reason  of  its  little  expansion  and  contraction 
by  changes  of  temperature  and  its  durability,  in  these  re- 
spects being  superior  to  ceramic  bodies.    He  also  claims  for 
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it  the  advantage  of  being  obtainable  in  large  blocks,  giving      ^uasce. 


broader  surfaces  than  are  readily  made  in  pottery.  It  is  ^^^^  Enamels  <» 
these  advantages,  in  the  estimation  of  M.  Gillet,  that  led 
him  to  seek  to  obtain  a  full  palette  of  ceramic  colors  suitable 
to  use  upon  this  material,  in  the  hope  thatdeci>rative  artists 
might  here  find  the  means  of  giving,  in  a  degree  at  least, 
"immortality  to  their  works."  He  claims  that  with  the  four 
palettes  he  has  found  it  is  possible  to  execute  all  styles  of 
paintings.  One  is  suited  to  imitations  of  fresco  paintings ; 
the  second  to  oil  paintings;  the  third  to  ^^peinture  sous 
converte;^  and  the  fourth  to  the  style  of  aquarelle. 

RIQAL  d  8ANEJ0VAND.  Bigal  &  Sane- 

Jouaiid. 

This  firm  is  the  manufacturer  and  exhibitor  of  fine/ai^ce. 
The  works  are  at  Olairefontaine,  and  were  founded  in  1802  Foondcd  by 
by  M.  £  tienne,  for  the  production  of  the  kind  of  faience  then 
called  "  terre  depipe^^  or  *^  earthenware "  in  English.  In  1853 
the  extent  of  the  business  was  greatly  increased  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  popular  style  of  fancy  faience  of  Nankin 
blue  shade.  Since  1862  the  development  has  been  rapid. 
Six  large  coal-burning  furnaces  have  been  constructed,  and 
the  works  now  turn  out  1,600  tons  annually  of  various  prod-  Prodnot. 
nets,  which  may  be  classed  in  five  groups. 

1.  Wldte  fawnce  ['^faiences  blanches^),  cskWed  in  France   whito/aswiofc 
^^ porcelain  opaque  ;  "  in  England,  stone  china.    This  is  either 

plain  or  decorated  by  transfer  or  by  hand-painting.  It 
comprises  table  services  and  toilet  sets  chiefly. 

2.  Nankin /a ^enoe,  chiefly  in  mugs,  coffee  cups,  mUk  jugs,  Kaokin/at«n««. 
and  water  jugs. 

3.  Green  faience  for  dessert  services.    This  green  color  is   Green /axene*, 
due  to  a  green  glaze  or  enamel  flowing  over  a  surface  in  re- 
lief, generally  leaves,  grape  leaves,  etc.,  with  which  we  are 

all  familiar.  They  are  made  at  this  estabhshment  in  large 
quantities  and  at  an  extremely  moderate  price,  and  are 
largely  exported. 

4.  The  fourth  group  compriQes ^' faiences  ^najoliqueSy^iwoTj^^^*'^^  "o%Jo- 
pastes,  etc.    These  are  generally  decorated  in  many  colors 

and  in  relief  enamels.  It  is  claimed  tbr  Clairefontaine  that 
the  works  were  the  first  to  introduce  this  ware  for  common 
use  in  services. 

5.  The  fifth  group  comprises  the  variety  known  as  '*/aV-     rmwee  utho- 
ences  lithophaniques^  or  ^^6mail  ombrant,'^  shaded  enamel,  in^   ^^^^ 
which  the  design  is  produced  by  first  sinking  it  below  the 

surface  of  the  body  and  then  filling  it  with  a  limpid  enamel 
more  or  less  deeply  colored.  The  lights  and  shadows  de- 
pend upon  the  depth  or  thickness  of  this  coating.    The 
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^^^c^'      agent  of  tbis  establishment  is  the  firm  of  Ferdinand  Bing 
&  Co.,  New  York. 

VieUlard  &  Co.  VIEILLARD  <ft  00 

This  firm,  of  Bordeaux,  exhibited  enamels  in  the  style  of 
onai^lr^"^"^*^  ^*^%"'^"^*«    They  have  similar  ruby-red  blues  and  the 
craqtiele  ground.    Their  vases  and  jars  for  decorative  pur- 
poses ai*e  mounted  in  Japanese  style  on  black  carved  stands, 
ebonized.    They  also  make  seats  in  black  ebonized  wood, 
in  Chinese  style. 
The  same  firm  presents  dinner  services  mfdimcej  a  repro- 
Reprmiuctions  duction  of  the  famous  Moustiers/a'ience,  printed  in  blue,  122 
ofMou8Uer8/ai;pi^^g  for  120  fraucs. 

A.  Thomas.  A.  THOMAS, 

Of  St.  Denis,  near  Paris,  exhibited  an  assortment  of  large 
vases  and  other  ware  in  white  XK)rcelain,  ready  for  decorat- 
ors.   This  porcelain  is  made  in  great  quantity,  and  is  burned 
with  soft  French  coal.    So  also  a  great  variety  of  objects 
Faxence  bodies  are  made  m  faience  body,  purely  for  decoration,  and  are  sold 
ccora  ion.    ^  ^^  biscuit  statc,  ready  for  the  painter. 

One  of  the  large  porcelain  vases  stands  6  feet  or  more 
high.    The  body  was  molded  in  three  pieces. 

Sazerat.  BAZBBAT, 

Limoges     Of  Limogcs,  makcs  plaques  for  enameling  and  decorating. 

Inaracis.  ^  He  produccs,  also,  imitations '  of  Limoges  enamels  and 
enamels  on  copper  in  the  old  style.  They  supply  the  trade 
alone,  and  produce  cheap  or  low-priced  goods.  They  exhib- 
ited some  specimens  of  coarsely  executed  pdte-sur-pdte  decora- 
tion on  jardinUres  of  celadon  green  and  on  toilet  sets.  They 
cheapfaiiryAr.  manufacture  also  a  great  variety  of  low-priced  fancy  articles, 

tides  in/aufiuj*.  ^^^j^  ^  jewel  and  trinket  boxes,  in  faience^  mounted,  and 
flower  pots  and  coffee  and  tea  sets.  A  full  coffee  set  for 
twelve  persons  is  sold  for  45  francs,  10  per  cent.  off. 

().  MUct  &.  C.  OPAT  MILET  «0  OL^UENT-MASSIEB. 

Musaier. 

This  firm,  established  at  Sevres,  exhibited  some  interest- 
Vases  and  iiotr  iug  examples  of  faience^  such  as  vases  and  pilgrim  bottles,  in 
color?  1^°^^  a  variety  of  pecular  colors,  obtained  by  enamels  of  their  own 
mixing,  chiefly  blues  and  greens  with  yellow,  and  in  some 
pieces  all  these  colors  were  combined  and  lay  in  streaks  and 
mottled  mixtures,  produced  in  part  by  the  action  of  the  fire. 
They  also  displayed  some  paintings  in  white  slip  onfalmee^ 
and  some  well-painted  piques  of  large  size. 
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CHAMPION. 


This  manufeoturer  of  art  Jatenoe  iu  Paris  exhibited  a  va-    ^  <^»»ampion. 
riety  of  vases  with  designs  in  relief,  chiefly  in  the  Japanese    vaaes  ^J^- 
style,  with  htail  ombrant    The  glazes  were  light  and  dsbrk^maaombranL  ' 
*  green,  and  produced  some  very  flne  effects  by  leaving  the 
high  lights  standing  up  through  them  while  they  flowed 
deeper  and  darker  into  the  depressions.    The  maker  has  a 
specialty  of  old  Japanese  designs,  with  the  grotesque  forms 
and  panels  such  as  are  found  on  antique  Oriental  bronzes. 
He  also  exhibited  some  beautifully  painted  plaques,  mounted 
in  ebony  frames. 

Lustered  ware. — J.  Brianchan.  ,  Loatered  ware : 

J.  BrianchoD. 

The  nacreous  porcelain  of  Brianchon,  patented  in  many  Nacreous 

countries  and  in  the  United  States,  is  well  known  to  visi- ^***^**^'°' 
tors  to  the  Expositions  at  Vienna  and  Philadelphia.    The 
writer,  in  reporting  upon  the  display  at  Vienna,  gave  the 
foUowing  description,  whichis  equally  applicable  to  the  Paris 
exhibit : 

**  This  exhibitor  confined  his  display  to  a  variety  of  specimens  of  orna- 
mental objects,  covered  with  a  very  briUiant  pearly  or  nacreous  glaze,  Pi«rly  nacre- 
semi-metallic  in  appearance,  and,  to  the  eye  of  a  chemist,  evidently  due  **°*  ^^' 
to  the  partial  reduction  of  oxides  in  the  glaze  to  a  metallic  state.  There 
is  a  great  variety  of  tints,  from  pearly  white  to  a  rose-pink ;  and  some 
of  the  objects,  such  as  shells,  where  the  iridescent  surface  is  peculiarly 
fitting,  are  very  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

«  This  is  a  modification  of  an  ancient  art  which  was  long  kept  a  secret. 
Its  revival  in  France  is  due  to  M.  Brianchon,  who  has  succeeded  ad- 
mirably, makipg  his  pieces  with  more  certainty  and  brilliancy  than  the 
old  masters  of  the  secret  could  attain.  The  early  invention  is  attributed 
to  the  celebrated  maestro,  Georgio  Andreoli,  whose  lustered  wares  are  (reonrlo 

so  highly  prized  by  coUectors.  The  purple  or  silver-lustered  ware  of  ™**  * 
Stafibrdshire  is  siuiilar.  The  process  was  introduced  there  in  Wedg- 
wood's time,  but  has  never  made  great  progress.  M.  Brianchon's  pro- 
cess consists  in  making  enamels  of  nitrate  of  bismuth,  iron,  uranium, 
nickel,  or  cobalt,  and  adding  a  reducing  agent,  such  as  resin  or  essential 
oils.  Objects  of  this  nature  have  also  been  made  at  the  Royal  Porce- 
lain Works,  Worcester,  and  by  the  Beleek  Company  in  Ireland.'' 

Brianchon's  patents  were  taken  out  in  1867,  since  which 
he  complains  that  by  reason  of  tJie  ftill  description  of  his 
methods  given  to  the  world  he  has  enjoyed  but  a  fraction  of 
the  benefit  which  was  due  to  him.  His  manufacture  is  car- 
ried on  in  Palis,  and  he  employs  some  50  or  60  x>er8ons,  who 
receive  from  6  to  10  francs  a  day,  according  to  their  skill. 

Palissy  wart. — Pull.  Copies 

of  Paliflsy  wiire: 

Pull's  renowned  copies  of  the  ware  of  Bernard  Palissy  were 
not  absent  from  the  display  of  French  ceramics.    They  are. 
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to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  good  as  the  originals.    The 


ofpSfiS^°^a^?*^*^^^*^'  highly  glazed  ware  of  this  descriptiou  made  in  En- 
gland and  on  the  Continent  gives  a  very  different  impres- 
sion than  does  this  light,  thin,  and  strong  body,  more  like 
metal  ot papier  machi  than  dense,  heavy  pottery.  The  colore 
are  rich  and  harmonious,  and  closely  follow  the  originals, 
G.PuiL  which  M.  Pull  is  fortunate  in  having  so  accessible,  and  in 

fully  appreciating.  The  large  panel  he  has  made,  known  as 
**ia  Ceramiqtte,'"  measures  2°.70  x  1"*.90,  and  yet  it  is  so  light 
that  the  artist  can  carr^'  it. 

He  makes  only  a  small  number  of  pieces,  and  dispenses 
with  assistants  or  workmen.  All  are  made  by  his  own  hands, 
and  he  alone  prepares  the  enamels  and  fires  the  work.  The 
prices  ai*e,  of  necessity,  high.  Most  of  the  objects  shown 
have  been  purchased  by  museums  and  connoisseurs. 

PhotoCT^hi  Photograplis  on  porcelain. 

onporcelxun. 

charbonnier  The  exhibit  of  Gharbounier  Frferes,  Longchamp  (Cdte- 
d-'Or),  oif alienee  and  porcelain  possessed  especial  interest  by 
reason  of  the  number  and  size  of  photographic  impressions 
piaqt^  ^h  ^^  ^^  ^"^^  plaques,  under  glaze,  and  burned  in  at  a  very 
^l^g*^  ^^^  ^^'  ^^^^  temperature,  said  to  be  not  less  than  2,000  degrees. 
Some  of  the  copies  of  old  engravings  were  very  clear  and 
neatly  executed,  the  white  and  black  being  cleanly  defined 
without  blurring  or  running  or  "smuttiness.''  Other  colors 
than  black  can  be  used,  such  as  blue  and  red.  It  was  claimed 
that  the  pictures  shown  had  not  been  "touched  up."  The 
largest  piece  was  12  by  16  inches.  The  proprietors  oflfer  to 
produce  such  pictures  at  4  francs  the  square  decimeter. 
The  process  is  patented  in  France  and  other  countries. 

paiSi^g^"^'**^  Soft  porcelain  paintings. 

E.  &  c.  L6vy        B.  &  C.  L6vy  made  a  choice  exhibition  oip&te-tendre  vases, 
va^ea.^*"*"**'**'^  mouutcd  with  gilt  bases  and  handles.   One  large  pair,  stand- 
ing nearly  3  feet  high,  is  beautifully  decorated  with  paint- 
ings.   The  first  represents  the  Dukes  of  J^orthumberland 
and  of  Suffolk  asking  Lady  Jane  Grey  to  accept  the  crown, 
and  the  second  the  jealously  of  Lord  Damley.    There  were 
many  delicately  executed  Watteau  paintings  of  exquisite 
finish  upon  smaller  vases. 
Leon  Barrean.     Lcou  Barrcau  exhibited  a  variety  of  decorative  objects  in 
imitatioDB    otpdte  tendre,  such  as  vases,  plaques,  and  cups,  and  imitations 
old  S6vres.         ^^  ^^^  Sfevrcs,  marked  with  the  Sevres  mark  and  B.  B.    The 
paintings  are  exquisite,  and  are  well  sunk  into  and  incorpo- 
i^bouin.         rated  with  the  glaze  and  body.    The  artists  are  Labouin  and 
roiuiiD.         Poiterin.    These  piecc»s  have  been  subjected  to  the  fire  four 
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times — ^twice  for  the  paste  and  ground  color,  once  for  the      FttAKcg. 
painting,  and  once'  for  gilding. 

Paintings  on  faience.  /a«^**°^*  **" 

Among  the  nnmerous  examples  of  underglaze  painting  Mich^Bouqi^ 
on  faience  we  note  those  of  Bouquet  (Michel),  ceramic  art-  paintiiig. 
ist,  Paris,  who  paints  upon  a  stanniferous  enamel  and  burns 
in  the  colors  at  a  high  heat — grand  feu — in  the  manner  of 
the  artists  in  Italian  ms^olica  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  and  of  the  faJienccs  of  Rouen,  Kevers,  and  Mous- 
tiers. 

Henri  B^ziat  exhibited /aience  de  Quimper  paintings  upon^^?^^^^^^: 
enamel  and  burned  in  gra/ndfeu.    This  house  was  founded  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
in  1685  by  Bosquet,  of  Marseilles,  and  was  continued  by  *»i®85. 
Pierre  Caussy,  of  Eouen.    The  pieces  are  very  light  and 
strong.    The  enamel  and  the  designs  are  burned  at  odc 
firing. 

Charles  Houry  exhibited  a  variety  of  decorated  faiencej    ChariesHoury. 
soft  glaze,  like  the  Havilands.    One  of  the  plaques  is  4  feet 
long  and  1  foot  wide,  representing  a  group  of  chickens  life- 
size.    There  are  many  landscapes  and  pilgrim  bottles,  with 
boldly  painted  decoration. 

French  imitations  of  old  china.  ^j^  JSJS**''"'  ^"^ 

Among  the  msLny  fdbriques  now  devoted  to  the  production 
of  imitations  of  old  and  rare  china  we  cannot  omit  to  men- 
tion that  of  E.  Clauss,  devoted  specially  to  the  reproduction  e.  ciaua^ 
of  the  rarest  and  choicest  examples  of  China  and  Japan,  as 
well  as  old  Sfevres  and  old  Saxon.  These  are  excellent 
counterfeits,  and  might  deceive  good  judges.  The  Japanese 
specimens  are  modeled  from  examples  in  the  museums,  and 
are  not  aU  marked.  They  have  a  very  ancient  appearance, 
and  the  rough  bottoms  are  actually  browned  and  aged  by 
artificial  means.  The  pieces  are  small  and  large.  I  was 
assured  that  10,000  francs'  worth  had  been  sold  during  the 
•  Exposition  to  the  Japanese,  to  be  taken  to  Japan.  It  sug- 
gests the  inquiry  whether  they  will  not  be  resold  to  Eu- 
ropeans, one  by  one,  as  most  precious  rarities. 

Copies  of  ^^  Eenri'Deux.^  ^iesotHenn 

Bonlenger,  of  the  Fatencerie  de  Choisy-leBoiy  founded  in    h. Bouienger. 
1804,  exhibited,  besides  a  great  variety  of  faience  and  enam- 
eled ware,  copies  of  the  famous  faience  WOiron^  or  Henri- 
Deux  ware,  having  all  the  appearance  of  the  originals. 

Many  of  the  vases  made  at  this  establishment  are  copies 
by  molding  from  ancient  Japanese  bronzes.    This  is  a  ta- 
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^^^^°-  vorite  source  of  new  designs  for  the  French  potters.  Most 
eS^Kron^^^**"*  of  the  old  brouzcs  are  easily  molded,  and  consequently  give 
little  trouble  in  securing  the  matrices  for  shaping  the  clay. 
On  some  of  the  faience  a  peculiar  surface  like  shagreen  has 
been  obtained  by  covering  the  body  with  small  points  of 
enamel. 

The  copies  of  "  Henri-Deux''  ware  shown  by  the  Mintons 
in  the  British  section  have  already  been  noticed. 

Porcelain  flow  PorceUiin  flowets. 

The  manufacturers  and  exhibitors  of  porcelain  flowers 
were  numerous,  and  their  products  are  beautiful  and  more 
natural  than  would  be  supposed  possible  with  vitreous  ma- 
terials. 

Veuve  pinot.  Ma4ame  the  widow  Pinot  was  one  of  the  exhibitors,  who 
showed  quantities  of  beautiful  chrysanthemums  and  mar- 
guerites, besides  whole  sets  of  ornaments,  pins,  ear-rings, 
crosses,  wreaths,  and  frames  tor  pictures.  The  forms  and 
colors  are  excellent. 

F.  Woodcock.  F.  WoodcocJcy  PaHs^  made  a  similar  exhibit,  but  chiefly 
of  bouquets,  camellias,  roses,  and  carnations,  with  pins  at- 
tached, and  designed  especially  for  head  ornaments.  They 
certainly  have  the  advantage  of  being  brilliant  and  imper- 
ishable. 

p.  Daitont.  p.  Bartout  is  another  successful  manufacturer  of  beautiful 
flowers  in  porcelain.  Many  of  these  smaller  flowers  are 
mounted  on  velvet  bands  for  bracelets  or  neck  ornaments. 
Bouquets  for  the  table  or  mantle  are  also  successfully  made. 

sonciiot  &  Co.  Souchet  el  Cie, — ^This  firm  displayed  flowers  in  enamel 
colors  of  very  choice  and  superior  make,  chiefly  white  lilacs 
and  orange  blossoms,  extremely  natural  in  appearance. 

sch<wi  of  Fine  School  of  Fine  Avts  applied  to  Industry^  Limoges, 

The  municipality  of  Limoges  founded,  in  the  year  1868,  a 
school  for  giving  gratuitous  instruction  in  art  applied  ta 
industry.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  young  persons  receive 
instruction — ^250  young  men  and  200  young  women. 

Auiurd'Appii-     The  Atelier  d[^ Application  sent  a  very  interesting  display  of 

*^  Exhibit.         the  work  of  the  scholars  of  the  school,  consisting  of  plates, 

plaques,  cups,  and  saucers,  in  a  great  variety  of  styles  and 

designs.    There  were  samples  of  work  in  pAte-sur-pdie  upon 

plates  and  plaques. 

i*ri««^  At  this  school  prizes  are  given  annuiilly  to  the  best  schol- 

ars or  those  who  produce  the  best  original  designs. 
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Chemical  porcelain  ware.  r&AK(m. 

Of  ware  for  the  use  of  chemists  and  for  culinary  purposes  ^^^"^  ^^ 
Veuve  Gosse,  of  Bayeux  (Calvados),  is  one  of  the  principal  veuveGoeso. 
exhibitors.  Her  chemical  ware  is  shown  in  great  variety,  and 
is  very  cheap.  Covered  crucibles,  for  example,  are  sold  in  the 
biscuit  or  unglazed  state  from  25  centimes  to  4  francs,  the 
height  or  size  ranging  from  25  millimeters  to  280 ;  porcelain 
capsules  27  millimeters  in  diameter  for  15  centimes,  up  to 
4  francs  for  those  250  millimeters  in  diameter.  The  follow- 
ing directions  are  given  for  using  the  Bayeux  porcelain  on 
the  fire  : 

Hard  china  for  cooking  purposes,  tJ2^ ''**^^^°^" 

(Directions  for  usiug. ) 

Whatever  may  be  the  quality  of  the  china  ware  manufactured  at 
Bayeux,  its  utility  will  be  readily  appreciated  by  those  using  it  for 
cooking  purposes  if  they  are  careful  to  observe  the  following  precau- 
tions: 

Care  should  bo  taken  to  fill  it  at  first  with  lukewarm  water,  so  that  piroctions  for 
it  may  become  gradually  heated.  When  it  is  to  bo  placed  upon  a  grat- 
ing at  a  distance  above  the  flames  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be 
full  of  water,  as  the  gradual  heat  will  be  sufficient  to  warm  it.  Once 
being  heated  iu  this  manner  it  will  bear  any  amount  of  fire.  In  cook- 
ing eggs  iu  it,  for  example,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  butter  placed 
in  the  dish  is  entirely  melted  before  placing  it  upon  the  fire,  and  that  the 
melted  butter  completely  covers  the  bottom  of  the  plate.  When  taking 
it  oflf  the  fire  care  must  be  had  not  to  place  it  directly  upon  any  cold  or 
damp  substance.  It  may  be  brought  directly  in  contact  with  gas  or  a 
wood  fire,  but  it  must  never  be  placed  in  direct  contact  with  a  coal  fire. 
It  may  be  placed  upon  stoves  or  in  ovens,  but  always  with  the  precau- 
tion of  a  gradual  warming  beforehand. 

BOCH  FR^RES  ET  CIS.  ^  Booh  Frirei  & 

Co. 

By  the  courtesy  of  M.  L.  Pelletier,  the  director  of  this  l.  Peiietier. 
establishment,  I  am  able  to  give  some  notes  upon  the  extent 
of  the  production  and  the  nature  of  the  tiles.  The  tiles  are 
far  superior  to  the  soft,  half-burned  terra-cotta  bodies  which 
have  been  so  extensively  usexi  in  times  past  and  are  still 
made  in  Spain  and  other  countxies,  but  more  especially  for 
wall  decorations  than  for  pavements.  The  tiles  of  Boch  Superior  imrd 
Fr^res  are  hard  and  durable,  of  pleasing  colors,  and  are 
burned  at  a  great  heat.  They  are  made  as  large  as  170  to 
190  millimeters  square. 

The  production  of  the  establishment  at  Lourroil,  near    i*ro.iuction. 
Mauboge  (Nord),  has  become  enormous,  equal  to  400  square 
meters  of  surface  a  day.    The}'  are  exported  to  Belgium,    Exportations. 
Holland,  and  the  departments  of  the  north,  to  Pas-de-Calais 
and  the  Somme ;  also  to  England,  Algiers,  Egypt,  Brazil, 
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QuAries 
Saint-Yrieix. 
C.  Denoelle. 


QuAriesof  Ver- 
rUle; 


_  TOANCB. and  the  United  States — for  example,  in  Trinity  chuich, 

^BochFrftres  &  Boston,  Under  the  orders  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Clark. 
Gold  medal         ^  gQ[^  medal  was  awarded. 

Kaolin  and  feldspar  of  Saint- Yrieix. 

The  materials  for  French  porcelain  are  obtained  largely 
<>^frora  the  quarries  of  Saint- Yrieix  (Haute- Vienne).  C.  Den- 
uelle  exhibits  porcelain  materials  obtained  from  his  quar- 
ries and  ground  in  the  mills  of  Chevrier,  "Xe»  Usines  du 
Chevrier^^  situated  upon  the  Loire,  1,200  yards  from  the 
railway  station  at  Saint- Yrieix.  These  mills  are  run  by  four 
water-wheels  and  are  the  only  mills  in  the  center  of  the 
kaolin  region.    They  receive  their  supplies — 

1.  From  the  quarries  of  Verrille,  yielding  hard  feldspars 
for  enamel 5  ordinary'  feldspar  for  paste;  lamellar  fusible 
feldspar  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  buttons; 
and  the  pegmatites  used  in  the  manufacture  of  superior 
porcelain  pastes.  The  national  manufactory  of  Sfevres  is 
said  to  have  obtained  its  enamel  from  this  quarry. 

2.  From  the  quarries  called  Bourdoux,  where  there  are 
three  openings,  from  which  M.  Denuelle  obtains  kaolins  of 
all  varieties  and  quartzose-feldspathic  sand. 

3.  From  the  Vigen  quarry,  yielding  feldspar  suitable  for 
enameling  purposes  and  for  pastes. 

It  is  claimed  for  these  quarries  by  M.  Denuelle  that  they 
^{enable  him  to  supply  in  quantity  all  grades  of  porcelain 
materials  suited  to  the  needs  of  porcelain  manufacturers, 
from  the  makers  of  telegraph  insulators  to  the  finest  pieces 
of  ware,  and  also  suited  to  the  wants  of  manufacturers  of 
faience  and  of  glass  and  art  tiles. 

The  daily  production  of  these  mills  is  8,000  to  9,000  kilo- 
grams, and  can  be  carried  to  12,000  kilograms. 


Of  Bourdoux; 


OfVigeiL 


All   gradi 


poroel 
rials. 


[66 

mate- 


Production. 


Kaolin 
Quimper. 

M.  Morran. 


Kaolin. 
CoaL 


of 


Kaolin  of  Quimper. 

M.  Morvan  is  the  exhibitor  of  kaolin  from  his  quarries  at 
Aries  (BoucheS'du-Rhdne),  near  the  village  of  Quimper.  The 
extent  of  the  outcrop  at  the  surface  is  20  yards  or  more  in 
length,  the  breadth  2  meters,  and  the  depth  is  not  known. 
The  surrounding  country  is  underlaid  by  coal.  This,  with 
other  advantages  and  the  proximity  of  the  sea,  presents 
exceptional  advantages,  in  the  estimation  of  M.  Morvan,  for 
the  establishment  of  the  manufacture  of  iK)rcelain  for  expor- 
tation. 
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BELGIUM. 


List  of  ezbib* 
LIST.  OP  EXBIBIT0B8.  itora. 

BocH  FB^RSS,  d  laLoumh^e*    Fdienooj  vases,  tables,  plaques,  like  Delft    CIass^O; 

ware.    Medal,   Paris,  1855;    medal,  London,    1862;    silver  medal,       *"*    ^' 
'     Paris,  1867. 
CouROUBLE  (Itflle.  Yvonne),   166  Avenue  de  Cortenhergh,  i  Bruxelles. 

Faience  plaques. 
Dauok  (Fuans),  Rue  de  Sukde,  49,  ^8t,  Gillee,  lez-Bruxeilea.    Plates— 

\voman*8  head,  shepherd;  vases,  etc.    Medal,  Vienna,  1873. 
Davigxon  (Mme.  No^mi,  n^e  Hexrad),  30  Rue  des  ^colesj  d  Verviera. 

Artistic  porcelains  and  faience  painted  from  nature;  vases  and  jardi- 

itUre  for  ornamenting  fire-place ;  plates,  etc. 
De  Koninck  (Henri  et  Joseph,  FnisRES),  Hue  de  la  StaUonj  d  JXest 

jurdiniirc  for  garden  ;  rustic  style ;  collection  of  rustic  flower  pots ; 

vases;  baskets. 
Deijn  (Pjjosp.),  77  litte  de  Comte  de  Flandre^  Molemb,  St,  Jean.   Painted 

fatence'f  plate — Autumn,  Birth  of  Venus,  from  Rubens,  etc. 
De  Mol  (Adolphe),  8  Rue  Godediarles,  d  Ixellee,  lez-Bruxelles.    Vase, 

Louis  XVI ;  plates  decorated  with  flowers  and  figures.    Medal,  Lon- 
don, 1832;  Paris,  1887;  Vienna,  1873. 
Gasparoli  (Mile.  Maria),  I53i2//e  dvk  Trdne,  d  Bruxellee,    Painted /al- 

mce. 
Gilbert  (Mile.  Jenny),  29  Rue  de  ToulowiCy  d  Bruxelles,    Five  plates. 
LefevtsR,  6w  Rue  Josaphat,  d  Schaerbeek,  Xez-Bruxelles. 
Maltby  (Mile.  Eva),  92  Raedu  Comety  dEtierbeekf  lez-Bruxelles.    Fc^ienoe 

and  porcelains. 
Marinus  (Mile.  Estellr).  423  Rue  dee  PalaiSy  d  Laekeny  lez-BruxeUee. 

Painted  porcelains ;  plates;  portrait  of  the  Queen  of  Italy. 
Perrignon  de  Fr6noy  (Mile.  Aline),  31  Rue  Godecharlea,  d  Ixellesy  lez- 

Bruxellea.    Plaques,  plates,  and  other  porcelains. 
TOURTEAU  (Edouard),7  Rue  d'OrleanSy  d  IxeHea-Bruxelles.     Faience; 

plaques;  arabesque  vases.    Medal,  Vienna,  1873;   medal,  Philadel- 
phia, 1876. 
Van  Immersebl  (Mile.  Herminie),  53  Rue  dee  PalaiSy  d  Schaerbeek,  Um» 

BmxeUes.    Faience;  porcelain. 
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AUSTRIA. 


Imperial  For-  Imperial  PoTcelain  Works.  Vienfia. 

oelain      Works,  -^  ' 

Vienna. 

Established  in     The  mannfacture  of  porcelain  was  established  in  Vienna 

quidr.   ^         "  in  1717,  by  Blanqui^r.    In  1847  the  works  were  purchased 

by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  for  45,000  florins,  and  Blan- 

qoi^r  was  made  director.    In  1750  40  men  were  employed ; 

in  1761, 140;  in  1770,  200;  and  in  the  year  1780,  320.    In 

History.  the  period  from  1760  to  1790,  under  the  sculptor  Nieder- 
mayer,  the  production  of  figures  and  groups  was  most 
developed.  More  attention  was  then  given  to  decoration  of 
the  ware  by  painting,  under  the  direction  of  the  chemist 

Leithner.  Leithncr,  who  produced  the  beautiful  blue  color  known  by 
his  name,  the  reddish  brown,  and  the  superb  gilding. 

Artists.  The  first  artists  of  the  day  were  engaged  to  furnish 

sketches ;  and  among  the  artists  we  find  the  names  of  Wat- 
teau,  Sancret,  Boucher,  and  Angelica  Kaufi'mann.    In  1827 

:5fiedermayer.  Director  Nicdcrmaycr  died,  and  the  establishment  gradually 
declined  in  importance  until  1864,  when  the  Reichsrath 
refused  further  sums  for  its  maintenance  and  stopped  oper- 
ations. The  models  were  destroyed,  and  the  buildings  were 
turned  into  an  imperial  cigar  factory. 
in^^L*^  ^^^^  Private  porcelain  works,  zum  Uisgriihlj  had  been  estab- 
lished in  1702,  and  this  firm  came  into  possession  of  most  of 
the  stock  on  hand  in  the  imperial  works,  and  has  since  con- 
tinued the  manufacture  on  a  smaller  scale. 

List  of  exhib-  J^IST  OF  EXHIBITORS. 

itors. 

CwamiM.'         DziKDUSZYCKi  (Comte  W.),  LSopolis,  Galide.    Pottery. 

EiCHLER  (E. ),  Dux  €t  Scheltofif  Bohime,    Pottery ;  imitations  of  m^jolios. 

Erndt  (B.),  Vienne.    Faience  stoves  and  samples  of  paving  tiles. 

Falb  (C),  Fienne.    Decorative  porcelain. 

Feftel  (T.),  Vienne.    Objects  in  terre  cuite  and  mi\jolica. 

Fischer  et  Mibg,  Pirkenhammer,  Bohime,  Decorative  and  gUded  porce- 
lain. 

FOtinger  (J.),  Qmundenf  Haute  AuUHche.  Toys  for  children ;  culinary 
pottery. 

Haas  et  Czjzek,  Sohlaggenwald  et  ChodaUj  BoMme.  Coffee  and  tea 
service ;  toilet  sets. 

Klammerth  (A.),  Znainif  Maravie,    Majolica ; /aience;  stone  ware. 

Klammerth  (A.),  Znaim,  Moravie,    Culinary  pottery. 

Lederer  et  Nessenyi,  Floridsdorfj  Basse  Aatrioht,  Porcelain  bricks ; 
objects  in  stone  ware  and  terre  cuite, 

LiTTROW-BisCHOFF  (A.  de),  Fienne,    Imitation  antiqnevase. 

Miller  (De)  FR^RES  et  Hochstetter  (C),  Hruschan^  SilAie,  Stone 
ware  and  terre  cuite. 
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Pechar  (J.),  Teplitjff  BohSme.  Mosaio  paving  blocks.  auatbia. 

PODUSGHKA  (W.),  Krummunmhaum,  Basse  Autriche.    Porcelain  pottery.      List  of  «zhib* 

Radler  ET  PiLZ,  Vienne,    Decorative  porcelain.  ***"• 

ScHtTZ  BT  FRi:RE8,  Vienne.    Pitchers  and  plates. 

Slowak  (F.)  aIn^,  Znaim,  Moravie.  Artistic  mi^olica  and  fdienoSy  style 
antique. 

SoMMBRSCHtTH  (W.-J.),  Prague,  Bohime.  Stove  chimney,  enameled 
bricks,  and  pictures. 

Steiner(M.),  Vienne,     r«Te-ciitte  pipes. 

TscHiNKBL  (A.),  Etchwatd,  BohSme.  Products  in  siderolithe  and  porce- 
lain ;  household  pottery. 

Weiskopp  (P. ),  Morchenstem,  BohSme.  Colors  and  enamels  for  majolica ; 
enameled  objects. 

Wiexerbbrobr  (Soci^t^  de  la  Hriqueterie  de  Wienerberg  et  Soci^t^  de 
Constructions),  Vienne.  Bricks,  statues,  and  other  objects  in  terre 
cuite. 

WuDiA  (F.),  GraZj  Styrie.    Mantel  and  fountain  in  majolica. 

Zasche  (J.),  Vienne.    Painting  on  porcelain ;  enamels. 

HUNGARY.  HUNQABT. 


Zsolnay  Vilmos,  at  P^cs   (Funfkirchen),  Hungary,  de-  T«>hi»yViimo«. 
lighted  the  eyes  of  connoisseurs  and  collectors  of  beautiful 
pottery  and /atence  by  his  exhibit  of  grand-feu  faience^  ^*^/a«wkje^'^***^'^~ 
superb  underglaze  decoration.    The  designs  were  moresque 
or  Persian  in  character,  and  were  chiefly  remarkable  for  the       B«markabie 
vivid  blues,  reds,  and  greens  upon  a  delicate  cream-colored  ity. 
base,  and  thoroughly  incorporated  with  a  very  hard,  lustrous 
glaze,  evidently  feldspathic.  This  ware  evidently  has  passed 
through  a  very  high  degree  of  heat.    The  plaques,  cruchesj 
and  cups  are  exquisite  in  coloring  and  effect,  and  the  prices 
are  moderate. 

The  same  exhibit  contained  reproductions  in  grafito  of  ^^  mS^^^So? 
ancient  or  mediseval  pottery  found  in  some  of  the  Hungarian  *«ry. 
tombs.    The  designs  are  mostly  geometrical,  consisting  of 
lines  and  triangular  figures  with  dots. 

LIST  OF  BXBIBIT0R8.  .^  ^^^  ^'  ^^^^ 

itora. 

Fischer  (I.),  Buda-Pesth,  Hongrie.    Faience,  majolica.  ^j^  20 . 

Fischer  (S.),  Herend,  Hongrie.    Porcelain.  Cenunioa. 

Fischer  Maurice  de  FarkashXza,  Tata,  Hongrie.    Porcelain. 
HDiTL  (T.),  Buda-Pesth,  Hongrie.    Porcelain. 
LXng  (M.  ),  Buda-Pesth,  Hongrie.    Porcelain. 
Lay  (F.),  Zdgrdb,  Croaiie.    Faience. 
SXrkOzy  (£.),  Sscgszdrd,  Hongrie.    Mosaic  pavement. 
Schmidt  Ludmilla,  Selmeczbdnya,  Hongrie.    Pipes. 
Soci6t6  de  Mines  et  Briques,  Buda-Pesth,  Hongrie.    Bricks. 
Stiasxy  (£.),  Kdmiffczbdnya,  Hongrie.    Mosaio  pavement. 
TakXcs  (V.),  Zdlyom  Hongrie.    Mosaic  pavement. 
Veres  (F.)  et  Fischer  (V.),  Koloesvdr,  Transylvanie.    Colored  porce- 
lain. 
Zsolnay  (G.),  PSos,  Hongrie.    Fc^ience,  porcelain,  and  clay. 
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List  of  exhib- 
itors. ITALY. 
Class  20; 
<3«™«»*<»-                                                       NAMES  OF  BXEIB1TOB8. 

Agrbsti  et  Fr&res  (M.),  Florence,  Objects  in  enamel  on  ierre  d^Impru- 
neta,  imitation  of  Delia  Robbia. 

Battaou  (G.)i  Naples,    Candelabra  in  faumoe. 

Benucci  et  Latti,  Peearo,  Vases  and  ornamental  dishes,  imitation 
of  fifteenth  century. 

Bertanzi  (G.)f  Vmhertide,  Pirome.    Imitation  of  Etruscan  vases. 

C  A8TELLANI  (T.),  iZome.  CoUoction  of /al»io0,  reproduction  of  ancient 
Italian  and  Oriental  wares. 

Delange  (H.);  Naples.    Objects  in  fictile  art. 

Db VERS  (Chevalier  J.,  Professeur),  Turin,  Fictile  objects,  modem  and 
in  imitation  of  the  antique,  artistic  and  useful. 

Farina  (A.)  et  Fils,  Faenza,  Works  in  faience;  medallion  on  the 
Italian  facade,  Rue  des  Nations. 

Ferniani  (Comte  A.),  Faenza.  Faience  vases;  bas-reliefe, etc. ;  medal- 
lions in  the  vestibnie  of  the  Italian  section. 

GiNORi  Lisci  (Marquis  L. ),  Florence.  White  and  colored  porcelains  for 
common  and  telegraphic,  chemical,  etc.,  purposes ;  artistic  porcelains ; 
artistic  and  ornamental  faiences. 

GiuSTmiANi  (M.),  Naples,  Large  faience  vases,  imitation  of  fifteenth 
century;  round  table  'mf alienee;  vases,  cups,  seats,  dishes,  in  faience; 
imitation  of  Etruscan  and  Greco-Sicilian  costumes. 

Lbons  (A.),  Catane,  Statuettes  in  terreouite,  colored,  and  representing 
Sicilian  costumes. 

Mblichi  (T.),  Venise.  Fictile  work,  ornaments,  consoles,  and  small 
figures. 

MiNGHETTi  (  A. )  ET  FiLS,  Bologna.  Bas-relief  medallions ;  vases,  bottles, 
amphora,  dishes,  consoles,  groups. 

Palme  (J.  et  C),  Pisa.    Pottery. 

Pepi  (B.),  Sienne.    Fictile  medallions,  imitation  of  Lucca  della  Robbia. 

RUBBIANI  (C),  Sassuole,  Modhne.    Faience. 

SCAPPINI  (A.),  Cometo  Tarquiniaf  Borne.  Vases  in  ierre  cuite,  imitation 
of  Etruscan. 

Spikaoi  (J.),  Chibhio.  Vases,  amphora,  ornamental  and  colored  medal- 
lions, with  metallic  colors. 

Tanfani  (C),  Borne.  Vases  in  terre  cuite,  Tarnish  colored  and  enam- 
eled, Etruscan  style. 

Tobelu  (J.),  Fhrenoe.  Groups,  statuettes,  mosaic  bas-relieis  in  bis- 
ouit. 
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8PA1K. 


List  of  exhib- 

SPAIN.  **^£^ao; 

OeramioB. 
NAMES  OF  EXHIBITORS. 

AukiAZAK  Y  Brabo  (G.),  AlmcusaUy  Sorkt.    Glazed  stew-paoA. 

Alvarez  (D.)>  Lofjrono,  Fuenmayar.    Fictile  objects. 

Arribas  (F,)f  Sorkt.    Pots,  pans,  and  lids  in  earthenware. 

Auley-Garcia  (J.),  Almeria,  Household  objects  in  terre  ouite;  jars  for 
cooling  water. 

Batlle  y  Soler  (F.),  Gerona,  Breda  de  San-Salvador,    Clay  lottery. 

BauzX  (F.),  Palmttj  BaUares,    Bricks  of  different  forms  and  colors. 

Camacho  (F.),  Andugarj  Jcen.    Pottery. 

Commission  de  la  province  de  CIceres  (La).  Pottery  of  Tngillo, 
Plasencia,  and  Arroyo  del  Puerco. 

Commission  provinciale  de  Redondela  y  Barrios,  Fanirevedra, 
Ordinary /aVewcc  of  the  province. 

CoRDEBO  (H.),  Hudva.  Water  pipes  in  baked  clay  ;  building  and  pav- 
ing bricks. 

Far  y  Nadal  (B.),  Seller,  Balkans.  Faience  tiles;  paving  blocks  of 
crude  clay. 

Galban  y  Cordero  (P.),  Simile,    Faience  flower  stands. 

Garzon  (J.),  Jndujai'f  Jam.    Pottery. 

Lopez  (J.-R.),  Grenada,  Stew-pans  and  pots  in  two  parts ;  steam-cook- 
ing pots  in  three  parts. 

LoPZ-RoBERTE  (F.),  Lorca,  Murcie.    Clay  pitchers. 

LuQUE  Blanco  (R.),  Cordoue,    Objects  in  baked  clay. 

Mallafr^  (C).  Selva,  Tarragone.    Pottery. 

Maruuan  (J.),  Santo- D'tmingo,  Logrofio,    Divers  objects  in  clay. 

Mesada  (J. ),  Tentel.  Building  bricks,  flags,  tiles,  water  pipes,  glazed 
and  unglazed. 

Molina  (J.),  S^govie,    Files,  flags,  brick,  and  lime. 

Morales  Gimenez  (M.),  Grenade.  Pitchers,  jars,  and  large  varnished 
dishes. 

Municipality  de  Higueruela,  Albaceie.,    Pottery. 

Municipality  de  Lumbier,  Navarre.  Pots;  stew-pans;  chooolaHire$ ; 
covers;  small  pitchers ;  money-boxes. 

Municipality  dk  Navarrete,,  Logrofio,    Pottery. 

Mu55oz  (M.),  Andujar,  Jmn.    Pottery. 

Ortega  y  Garcia  (A.),  Almazan,  Soria.    Glazed  stew-pans. 

Ortiz  Garcia  (P.),  Bailen,  Jcen,    Pottery. 

Padilla(A.),  Andujary  Jcen,    Pottery. 

Pardo  Montenegro  (J.-M.),  MondofiedOf  Lugo.    Earthenware. 

Parera  (A.),  Manacor,  BaUarce.  Bricks  of  divers  forms  and  colore; 
paving  blocks. 

Pascual  (E.),  Burgos.  Flower  pots  and  flower  stands,  plain  and  col- 
ored; fine  brick  paving  tiles. 

Perez  (J.),  Samoa,  Lugo,  Bricks;  ordinary  earthen  jwts;  wine  jars; 
water  pipes. 

Perez  Moneo  (A.),  Salanianqu4'.    Tiles,  bricks,  and  paving  tiles. 

Picazo  (A. -J.),  Buelva.  Caraffe  of  colored  clay,  Arabic  style;  vase. 
Renaissance  style;  flower  pot. 

PiCKMAN  Y  Ca.,  S^cille,  Chinese  porcelain,  opaque  and  transparent; 
glazed /aVcnco. 
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ePAsx. Poubbsdb  terre  de  la  ville  de  Chinchilla,  Albaoete,    Pottery; 

List  of  exhib-     specimens  of  material  for  the  making  of  crucibles  and  fine  brick  pav- 
'"cuwao,  ing  tiles. 

Oerunics.         RODRIGUEZ  Waldo,  Alba  de  Tormea,  Salamanque.    Glazed  faXence  and 
tiles. 

Sambola  (F.),  Ferdii,  Urida,    Pots  in  plastic  clay. 

Sanchez  (A.),  Toledo.  Tray  of  ordinary  groen  faXenoe;  large  Jar;  pot- 
tery. 

Serrano  (J.),  Andujurj  Jaen.    Pottery. 

SociJ^T^  DE  l' Agriculture,  de  l'Imdustrie,  etbu  Cobcmeroe  de  Cas- 
TELLON,  Alcora.  Wine  vat ;  earthen  tub  for  brandy ;  pots  for  con- 
serves. 

SoGi^T^  DE  L' Agriculture,  de  l'Industrie,  et  du  Commerce  de 
Lugo.    Objects  in  earthenware. 

Soci6t£  de  l' Agriculture,  de  l'Industrie,  et  du  Commerce  de  Pa- 
lencia.    Faience, 

Soci^T^  DE  l' Agriculture,  de  l'Industrie,  et  du  Commerce  de 
Pampelune,  Navarre.  Pitchers  of  Tafalla;  glazed  pots  and  stew- 
pans  of  Lurabier ;  small  vats;  pitcher  and  Jar  of  fine  glazed  earthen 
ware  of  Estella. 

Trianes  (J. -A.);  Huelva,  Aljaraque,  Paving  tiles,  bricks,  tiles,  and 
water  pipes. 

Vacas  (P.),  Andujar,  Jaen,    Pottery. 

Vallejo  (L.),  Andujar,  Jaen,    Pottery. 

Vargas  t  Mayorga  (M.),  S4gov%e    Specimens  of  ware  and  kaolin. 

ViLCiiES  (M.)  (Ye.  Tapia),  Jaen,  Earthenware  and  collection  of  meas- 
ures. 

VisiER  Y  Benito,'  Cuen^a.    Earthenware. 

Zaldivar-Tof^  (A.),  Navarretej  Logrono,    Earthenware. 

Jimenez  de  la  Slave  (L.),  Toledo.  Shield  of  Spain  in  blocks  offaSi- 
met, 

PORTUGAL. 


NAUE8  OF  EXHIBITORS. 


Ordinary  pottery. 
Campo-MaioTf    Portalegre, 


Ito^*  ^'  «*^^  AaLARO  (J.  M.  G.),  Figueira  da  Foz,  Coimhra,    Bricks,  tiles,  and  differ- 
CloM  20;  ent  objects  in  clay. 

Ceroinlc..         Bento  (M.),  IMria,    Cheap,  ordinary  pottery. 

Campolini  (M.),  Porto.    Small  figure  in  terra  caite^  representing  dif- 
ferent costumes  in  the  neighborhood  of  Oporto. 

Carlota  (J.  de),  Leiria.    Ordinary  jwttery. 

Casco  (J.),  Reguengoe,  Evora,    Wine  Jars. 

Chambre  municipale  de  Rbdondo,  Evora, 

Chambre  municipale  de  Cabipo-Maior, 
Wine  and  olive-oil  Jars. 

CiFKA  ( W. ),  Liehonne,  Collection  of  fcXenoe  belonging  to  King  Alfonso  II. 

CiFKA  (W.),  JAebowne,    Large  collection  of  faXence,  imitation  of  the  an- 
tique. 

Coelho  (F.  ),  Santaremj  Torree-Novaa.    Bricks  and  tiles. 

Commission  centrale,  Liebonne.    Jars  of  Eztremoz. 

Commission  centrale  de  Porto.    Statuettes  in  terre  ouite,  represent- 
ing national  costumes. 

Commission  de  Funchal,  lie  de  Madkre,   Statuettes  in  t&rre  emte,  rep- 
resenting the  costumes  of  the  island  of  Madeira. 

Commission  industrielle  de  Porto,  Aveiro.    FaXence, 

Commission  industrielle  de  Porto,  OUveira  de  Azemeio,    FdXenee, 
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Commission  industrieli^  de  Porto,  VUla-Verde,  Braga,    Ordinary      pobtuoal. 
pottery.  list  of  exhib- 

COMPAGNIE  CONSTANCIA,  Bice  dos  JanelUu-  Verdes,  LUbanne,    FaXence,     c^!^^^  ^ ' 

C0EL.H0  (F.),  Santarem,  TorreB-Navas,    BriokB  and  tiles. 

CoRREiA  (J.-L.),  Niza,  Portalegre.,  Ordinary  pottery. 

Costa  (A. -A.  da)  et  Cie,  Villa  Nova  de  Gaya,  Porto,    Statuettes  in  terre 
ouite,  representing  the  national  costumes. 

CUNHA  (J.-A.),  Leiria,    Faience  of  Caldas. 

Fabrique  db  Sacavem  (directeur,  M.  John-Stott  Howort),  Sacavemf 
Liebonne.    Faience, 

Ferreira  Pinto  (M.-A.),  Porto.    Faience, 

Lameoo  (Ve),  lAnbonne,    Fdienoe, 

LrBiRiA  (J. -P.  DA  Gruz),  lAebonne,    Statuettes  in  terre  ouite,  represent- 
ing the  national  costumes. 

Lazo  (J.-F.  DE  Sousa),  Leiria.    Faience  of  Caldas. 

LoBO  (M.-F.),  CratOf  Portalegre,    Ordinary  pottery. 

MAL.LATO  (M.),  CratOj  Portalegre,    Ordinary  i>ottery. 

Mafra  (M.-C.  Gomes),  Leiria,    Faience  of  Caldas. 

Mattos  (J.  DE),  Tonddla,  Vizeu,    Ordinary  pottery. 

MORAES  (M.-G.),  lAebonne,    Objects  in  terre  cuite, 

Mus^E  DBS  Colonies,  Liebonne,    Common  pottery  of  Africa  and  Portu- 
guese India. 

OuvEiRA  (J.-R.),  iVtjra,  Portalegre,    Ordinary  pottery. 

PiMENTAO  (A.  DB  Ayres),  Evora.     Ordinary  cheap  pottery,  used  by 
peasants. 

PiNTO  Basto  (D.  F.),  LlhavOf  Aveiro,    Porcelains  of  the  manufactory  of 
Vista-Alegre. 

R0VI8CO  (F.),  CratOj  Portalegi'e,    Ordinary  pottery. 

Santos  (J. -A.  dos),  Coimbra,    Pottery. 

SiLVA  (S.-A.-P.  da),  Aveiro,    Earthen  vase  of  Roman  times. 

SiLVA  et  Santos,  Porto,    Statuettes  in  terre  cuite,  representing  national 
costumes. 

SWITZERLAND.  bwitibiilakd. 

Bodmer  et  BiBER,  Seefeld,  Zurich,    Faience  stoves.  List  of  (xzhib> 

Eyer(C.),  Seimbtrgy  Berne.    M^olica.  ***>™' 

Fabrique  de  poteries  de  Ziegler,  Schaffouee,      Fire-place  faience, 

brown  glazed,  fine. 
KOnzi  (B.),  Heimberg^  Berne,    Artistic  enameled  ware ;  migolica,  style 

Pompeiian. 
Mathey  (A.-O.),  NeuoJidteh    Porcelain  painting. 
Perrott  (A.  ET  E.)  Mayor,  Genhje,    Artistic  faience,  hard  baked  in 

cressets,  and  in  crude  enamel ;  plates,  dishes,  fHezes,  vases,  etc. 
8chenk-Trachsel(J.),  Heimberg,  Brrne,    M%]olioa. 

NETHERLANDS.  mcTHKBLAirob. 


Clemens  et  fils  (C),  Oouda,     Amphora  of  terre  cuite,  style  of  the    List  of  exhlb- 
Renaissance.  iUm, 

Soci^T^  C^RAMiQUE  (direoteur-g^aut,  W.Yogelaar),  Mae$tricht,  Wyck, 
Faience, 

Thooft  (J.)  (Maison  Piccard  et  Cie),  DeUft,    Fine  ft6kmot. 
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The  ceramic  art  as  it  exists  to  day  in  Sweden  is  repre- 
RSnitnmd,  iTM.  gentcd  by  the  factories  of  porcelain  aml/dience  at  Rorstrand, 
1827^°**^'^*®^'  ^^^^^  ^^r®  founded  in  1726,  and  at  Gustafsberg,  founded  a 
century  later,  that  is  in  1827. 

Gustafsber^  is  situated  aboiit  20  kUometers  to  the  east 

of  the  capital,  on  an  island  in  the  Baltic.    There  are  also 

Httganfts.        any  number  of  brick  and  terra-cotta  works  at  Hoganas,  in 

Scania ;  also  porcelain,  stove,  and  pottery  works  of  all  grades. 

Tlie  society  of  manufacturers  of  Rorstrand  established  in 

Heidnsfors.     1874  a  branch  establishment  at  Helsingfors,  in  Finland. 

A  factorj-  at  Malmo,  founded  lately,  only  worked  during 
two  years,  that  is,  until  1875,  when  it  ceased  to  exist. 
In  a  treatise,  howsoever  brief,  mention  is  due  to  the  manu- 
Mnriebor^  factory  of  porcclaius  at  Marieberg,  neju*  Stockholm,  which 
was  founded  in  1758,  and  existed  until  1788.    The  old  faiences 
Df  Rorstrand  and  Marieberg,  and,  above  all,  the  porcelains  of 
the  latter  manufactory,  are  considered  very  rare,  are  eageWy 
sought  after  by  amateurs,  and  bring  the  highest  prices.    At 
Eoretrand  and  Rorstraud,  as  at  Gustafsbcrg,  the  manufacture  comprises 
nearly  all  the  products  of  the  ceramic  art,  from  the  real  feld- 
spar crockery  to  the  fiuest  faience  work.    The  two  factories 
are  of  about  the  same  magnitude.    They  occupy  about  1,000 
Productions,    workmcu,  and  their  total  production  for  the  pa^^t  few  years 
amounts  to  from  two  millions  to  two  and  one-half  millions 
of  crowns.    They  sell  the  larger  portion  of  their  products 
in  Sweden,  but  with  Denmark,  Norway,  Russia,  and  other 
countries,  there  is  also  an  exportation  trade  of  considerable 
extent  in  certain  special  kinds,  such  as  the  Rorstrand  nja- 
jolica,  and  Gustafsberg  ^'parian." 

Of  the  raw  materials  used,  the  clay  comes  from  the  coun- 
ties of  Devonshire,  Dorsetshire,  and  Com  wall,  England  5  the 
silex  from  Denmark,  island  '^f  M6en,  and  from  the  environs 
of  Dieppe,  France;  quartz  and  feldspar  from  the  archipel- 
ago o**  Stoclvholm;  refractory  clays  from  Hoganas  and  En- 
gland. 
FneL  The  principal  combustible  used  is  English  sea-coal. 

The  two  manufactories  have  always  kept  in  the  front 
rank  of  discoveries  and  improvements,  and  at  the  great 
exhibitions  in  Sweden  and  abroad  they  have  always  merited 
and  received  first  honors. 
HSganiw,  The  factory  of  Hoganas  principally  produces  sewer  pipes 

and  pipes  for  like  purposes,  of  a  solid  brown  compact  a]> 
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pearance ;  also  bricks,  tiles,  and  other  articles  of  hard  clay.      bwbdpi. 
It  is  only  here  lately  that  the  clay  found  in  the  neighbor-    Hdganfta. 
hood  of  Scania  begins  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
articles. 

The  manufacture  of  porcelain  (faience)  stoves  is  of  consid-  Faimca  Btovo*. 
erable  importance  in  Sweden,  and  indeed  these  stoves  are 
almost  entirely  used  for  house-heating  purposes.  The  tiles, 
ordinarily  made  with  or  without  sand,  of  marly  or  ferrugin-  stove  tiiea. 
008  clay,  have  a  covering  of  transparent  lead,  in  color  gen- 
erally green  or  brown.  At  times  the  color  becomes  thin, 
leaving  In  view  the  natural  yellow  or  whitish  yellow  of  the 
clay.  An  opaque  varnish  is  also  used,  which  gives  the 
effect  of  porcelain  to  the  clay. 

Among  the  many  marly  clays  used  that  coming  from   ciay  of  ttpmL 
Upsala  is  recognized  as  the  best. 

Between  1840  and   1850  M.  Westman,  stovemaker,  of  weatman, 
Stockholm,  introduced  many  notable  improvements,  and 
succeeded  in  obta-ining  a  covering  of  a  beautiful  color,  and 
to-day  these  stoves  have  become  famous  for  tlieir  beauty, 
durability,  and  finish  of  workmanship.    This  is  principally 
the  case  in  those  manufactured  by  A.  Kerlin,  in  Stockholm,  and  other  atove 
and  also  of  O.  A.  Petterson  and  B.  H.  Lundguen,  of  the  ™^  *"* 
same  city;  of  A.  Eingn6r,  at  Grothenburg,  and  V.  B.  King- 
n^r,  at  Malmo ;  the  manufactories  of  Orebro  and  Upsala 
and  Rorsti-aud,  which  make  stoves  of  white  faience  with 
translucid  covering. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  Hoganas  as  making  all  kinds  ^^'^^'^^^   p"^- 
of  ordinary  pottery,  and  this  is  also  done  at  Helsingborg, 
Orkarshamm,  Gefle,  and  in  several  other  localities. 

These  faience  stoves  of  Sweden  have  already  an  excellent 
reputation,  and  are  highly  appreciated  abroad.  There  are 
many  i^laces  where  the  manufacture  of  drain  pipes  is  car- 
ried on  extensively,  but  the  consumption  is  principally  local. 

The  following  statistics  are  from  a  list  of  197  brick  facto-  statistic*. 
ries,  in  the  year  1876.  With  a  total  number  of  2,652  work- 
men, the  production  amounted  to  2,000,000  crowns.  The 
value  of  the  stove  factories  and  potteries  in  1876  was  esti- 
mated at  750,000  crowns,  the  number  of  workmen  employed 
being  580,  to  which  number  must  be  added  676  master- work- 
men and  stovemakers. 

SWEDEN  AND  NOliWAY. 

OOMPAGNIE  DB  GusTAFSBERG,  Stockholm,     Biscuit  ware ;  porcelain ;  ^^^  cw^20^ 
faJienoe ;  majolica ;  pariau ;  terre  cuite ;  decorative  and  architectural  Ceramica. 
faSenoe, 

COMPAONIE  DBS  HouiuiiRRS  DE  HOganas,  Hdgando.    Terre  cuite;  dec- 
orative and  architectural  pottery. 
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8WBDBN.        CoMPAGNiE  DE  RObstrand,  Stockholm,    Porcelain ;  faimce;  m%]oiica ; 
List  of  exhib-     parian ;  decorative  and  architectural /aifencf. 
CeMiai^^*  ^^'  Christiana  (Fabrique  de  terrb  cuite  dk)  (K.-E.  Jolinson),  ChrisH' 
ania.    Vases,  cups,  medallions,  etc.,  in  terre  vuite, 
Objets   de  loterie   de  la  Socij^t^  Industriblle   Ouvri&re  de 
Christiakia.    Vatie  and  flower  pots  in  terre  cuite  of  Pedereen,  Christi- 
ania. 

BUBfllA.  RUSSIA. 

List  of  exhib-  Cybulski  (C),  TsmeleWj  Badom.    Pottery. 
Ceramic]?**  -^  *  Egoroff,  Pari«.    Porcelain  painting. 

Farrique  de  faIbncks  Arabia,  HeUxngfors^  Finlande,    Finenoe. 
Elenibwski  (J.),  OpolCf  Liihlin,    Brick  tiles  for  stoves. 
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Beazuley  (M.),  Amay,    Vases,  dishes,  etc.,  in  antique  porcelain. 

CHt)  Pao,  Shanghai.    Porcelain. 

Chwan  Mei,  Eiukiang.    Vases  and  other  ohjects  in  porcelain. 

DouANES  CHiNOiSES  d'Amoy.  Paving  tiles,  tiles,  hiicks,  and  pipes  in 
terre  ettitc;  common  porcelain. 

DouAXES  CHINOI8E8  DE  Chefoo.    Ohjects  in  ierre  cuite, 

DouANES  ciiu^oiBES  DE  FoocHOW.    Porcelain. 

DouANKs  ciuxoiSES  DE  KiUKiANO.  Vases  and  other  objects  in  porce- 
lain. 

DouANES  cuiNOiSES  DE  NiNGiH).    Bricks,  paving  tiles,  and  tiles. 

DOUANES  CHINOI8E8  DE  PaKUOI.     Vases. 

DouANES  CHiNOiSES  DE  SwATOW.  Objects  in  porcelain;  common  pot- 
tery. 

Fow  LooNG,  Canton.    Vases,  etc.,  in  porcelain. 

Gepp  ex  Davib,  Canton.    Porcelain  vases. 

Glover  (G.-B.),  Shanghai.    Antique  porcelain. 

Hu  KwANO-YuNG,  Shanghai.  Vases  and  other  objects  in  antique  poroe- 
lain. 

KiTCHiNO  (F.-W.),  Foochow.    Porcelain  idol. 

K0P8CH  (H.)>  Kiakiavg.    Vases  and  other  objects  in  porcelain. 

KwoNG  Li-Cheng,  Canton.    Porcelain  vases. 

MouiLLESAUX  DE  BERNiiiRES  (A.),  Foochow.    Porcelaiu  screen. 

QuoNQ  Chino-Yong,  Shanghai.  Vases  and  other  objects  in  antique 
porcelain. 

Sh£ng  Taotai,  Shanghai.    Vases  and  other  objects  in  antique  porcelain. 

Simpson  (C.-L.),  Shanghai.  Vases  and  other  objects  in  antique  porce- 
lain. 

Tien  Pao,  Shanghai.    Vases  and  other  objects  in  antique  porcelain. 

Turner  (W.-M.),  Shanghai.  Vases  and  other  objects  in  antique  porce- 
lain. 

Vrard  (L.)  et  Cm.,  Tientsin.     Objects  in  porcelain. 

Wong  Ping-sing,  Foochow,     Vases  of  antique  porcelain. 

Y^H  F£n,  Tienifin.     Porcelain  snuff-boxes  and  vase. 

YxJT  Shing,  Canton.     Porcelain  vases. 
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Coramios. 

NAMES  OF  BXRIDITOBS, 

Ask  (A.),  dep,  of  iBhikawa,  prov,  of  Kaga,    Porcelain;    flower  ynses, 

flower  pots,  coffee  sets,  bonbonniireSf  large  bowls,  perfume-bnmer,  tea 

cups,  etc. 
A9AN0  {Z.)f'  dep,  of  Aicki,  prov,  of  Owari.    Cups  in  nouH-Mhippo  ware 

(lacquered  porcelain),  with  designs. 
Akiyama  (T.),  dep,  of  Aichiy  prov.  of  Otvari.    Porcelain ;   cigar-liolding 

boxes;  sugar  bowls;  flower  vases;  shelves;  flowerpots;  coffee  cnpe; 

bowls;  pictures. 
AuKi  (T.),  dep.  of  dichiyprov.  of  Owari,    F<£ience;  small  bureaus;  flower 

pots;  tea-pots;  perfume-burners. 
AUTA  (J.),  dep.  of  Miye,  prov.  of  lae.    Faience  tea>pots.  I 

AUTA  (M.),  Tokio.    Porcelain;  flower  vases;  dishes  and  plates;  milk  1 

jugH;  tea-pots. 
Dat6  (D.),  dep.  of  Miye  J  prov.  of  Ise.    Faience  tea-p<»t8. 
'  Dat6  (K.),  dep.  of  M'vjej  prov.  of  lee. .  Faience  tea-pots. 
Hakou-Boutsou-Kiokou.    Ancient  porcelain  B,ud.  faience. 
Haba  (H.),  dep.  of  AicJiij   prov.  of  Owari.     Porcelain  with  cloisonne 

enamel ;  coffee  cups ;  flower  pots ;  pitchers.  ^ 

Hattori  (T.),  Tokio.    Faience;  flower  vases;  perfume-burners;  flower 

pots;  covered  bowls;  small  tea-pots;  plates  and  dishes;  pipes. 
HiOTiYEN,  Tokio.    Porcelains  made  in  different  places  and  painted  at 

Tokio ;  flower  vases ;  paintings ;  lamp  bodies ;  small  boxes ;  covered 

basins ;  plates  and  dishes ;  card-receivers ;  coffee  sets ;  Japanese  tea 

sets;  cups;  water  jugs;  plaques  for  door  panels ;  cuff  buttons. 
HiGOUTi  (H.),  Tokio.    Faience;  basins;  cigar-holders;   flower  vases; 

coffee  services. 
Hoiu  (T.),  dep.  of  IdXyCy  prov.  of  lee.    Coffee  services  in /aiewce. 
HouziSHiMA  (S.),  dep.  of  Aichiy  prov.  of  Owari.    Porcelain ;  flower  pots; 

cups. 
IRIYAMA  (K.),  dep.  ofMiyCy  prov.  of  lee.    Coffee  services  in/a»cnc». 
Ishieawa-ken-Kanoui0-J6  (Manufacture  do  bronze  et  de  porcelaine 

du  d6partement  d'Ishika  wa),  prov.  de  Kaga.    Porcelain ;  cigar  stands ; 

bonbonni^ree ;  flower  vases. 
ISHiMA  (S.),  dep.  of  Miye,  prov,  of  lee.    FcCienoe  tea-kettles. 
It6  (H.),  dep.  of  MiyCy  prov.  oflae.    Faience  cigar-holders. 
It6  (K.),  dep.  of  Miye,  prov.  of  lee.    Faience  tea-pots. 
IWATA  (S.),  dep.  of  Aichiy  prov.  of  Owari.    Porcelain;   flower  vases; 

fruit  plates ;  coffee  sets. 
Kakimoto  (H.),  dep.  ofKagoshimay  prov.  ofSaUmma.    Kinrandi  (a  kind 

of  Satsouma  faience) ;  flower  vases  in  red  and  gold  Satsouma/a^enoe 

(by  K.  Taziri) ;  vases;  lamp  bodies;  brush  trays;  honhonnikree ;  water 

jugs;   perfume  boilers  and  burners;   tea  sets;   coffee  cups;   sugar 

bowls ;  milk  jugs,  etc. 
Kanzan  (D.),  Kioto.    Porcelain  tea  and  coffee  services;  flower  vases 

and  pots. 
Kat6  (G.),  dep.  of  GihUyprov.  ofMino.    Porcelain  flower  vases;  coffee 

cups ;  ash  trays. 
Kat6  (B..)y  d^.  of  Aichiy  prov.  of  Owari.    Porcelain;  pictures;   flower 

vases. 
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Kat6  (K.-A.),  dep,  0/  Aichi,  prov,  of  Owaru    Porcelain  with  designs  in         jafas. 


blue  colors;  flower  vases;  panel  plaques  for  doors.  List  of  exhib- 

Kat6  (K..I.)»Kat6  (N.),  Kat6  (S.-8.),  dep.  of  Aicki,  prov,  of  (hoariJ^"^^  ^' 
Faience;  tea-pots;  seats;  filters. 

Kat6  (M.),  dep.  of  Jtcfti,  prov,  of  Owari,  Porcelain ;  flower  pots;  tea- 
pots ;  table  services. 

ICat6  (M.),  dep.  of  Aichij  prov.  of  Owari.  Porcelain ;  flower  pots ;  small 
boxes. 

Kat6  (S.-H.),  dej).  of  Aiohi,  prov.  of  Owari.    Porcelain  cups. 

Kawamoto  (H.),  dep.  of  Aichi,  prov.  of  Owari.  Vase  with  feet,  with 
porcelain  cover. 

Kawamoto  (M.  ),  dtp.  of  Aicki^  prov,  of  Owari.  Porcelain ;  flower  vases ; 
basins. 

Kawamoto  (R.),  dep.  ofAicki,  prov.  of  Owari.  Porcelain ;  tea  services; 
cofleo  cups ;  small  flower  vases. 

K1N-K6-ZAN  (S.),  Kioto.  Faience;  flower  vases;  pota;  perfume- 
burners  ;  flower  pot*. 

KiRiU-K6-SH6-KuAlf8HA  (Soci^t^  Industrielle  et  Commerciale),  ToUo. 
iVncient  porcelain;  pots;  flower  vases;  perfume  boxes,  burners,  and 
boilers;  furniture;  teacups;  plates  and  dishes;  bottles;  cups;  small 
lea-pots;  trays  for  flower  i)ots,  etc.;  ancient /a¥enoe;  vases;  ash 
trays;  tables;  wine  jars;  bottles;  stew-pans. 

KoBATAsm  (M.),  dep.  of  Miye^  prov.  of  Ise.    Boilers  Snfdienee. 

Koran-Sha,  dep.  of  Nagasaki,  prov.  of  Hiz€n.  Porcelain;  pots;  Jars; 
flower  vases ;  gourds ;  covered  bowls ;  perfume  boxes  aud  burners ; 
furniture;  lamp  bodies;  coffee  cups;  tea  services;  cup ;  plates;  dishes; 
statuettes;  toilet  articles. 

Marounaea  (M.),  dep.  of  lahikawa,  prov.  of  Eaffa.  Porcelain ;  flower 
vases;  perfume-burners;  pot>s;  cigar-holders;  coffee  and  tea-services; 
dishes;  plates;  cups;  honhonnih'eB ;  covered  bowls ;  pictures. 

Matsoumoto  (V.),  ToTcio.    Flower  vases  and  porcelain  pictures. 

Minoda-Chiojiro,  ToTcio.  Ancient /aVcnoe ;  perfume-boilers ;  furniture ; 
tea-pot«  aud  tea-cups;  flower  pots;  bowls;  covered  bowls;  water 
jugs;  plates;  dishes;  trays;  coffee  services;  perfume-burners;  to- 
bacco jars ;  bottles ;  honhonnih'ee ;  spice  boxes ;  faience. 

Mioura  (G.),  Tokio.    Porcelain  lamp  bodies. 

MiYAGAWA  (K.),  dep.  ofEanagawa,  prov.  of  Musashi.  Porcelain  ;  flower 
vases;  perfume-humers;  tea-pot-s; /aicnce;  pictures;  flowerpots  and 
vases  \n  faience  by  Mokouzou  and  Onissi. 

MitaY  (S.),  dep.  of  Wakayama,  prov  of  Kii.    Porcelain  flower  vases. 

Mori  (S.),  dep.  of  Mxye,  prov.  of  Ise.    Faience  tea-pots. 

Mori  (Y.),  dep.  of  Miye,  prov.  of  Ise.    Faience  flowe  vasee. 

Mourayama  (K.),  dep.  of  Miye,  prov.  of  Ise.    Faience  honbonnieres. 

Nagasaki  (Department  of),  prov.  of  JlizSn.  .Porcelain;  plates;  tea 
cups;  beer  jugs;  cups. 

Nagaya  (y .),  dep.  of  Hiogo,  prov.  ofSetzu,  Porcelain ;  milk  jugs ;  flower 
vases;  insulators. 

Nakayama  (M.),  dep.  of  Miye,  prov.  of  Ise.  Faience;  flower  vases;  coffee 
services. 

Odn-rXn-Yn  (B.),  ^to/o.    i^afoftcc;  perfume-burners;  flower  vaeee. 

Outsimoto  (K.),  Kioto.    FaSenoe  flower  vases. 

Sakata  (K.),  Kioto.  '  Fa:ienoe  honbonnieres. 

SA9ADA  (K.),  dep.  of  Ishikawa,  prov.  of  Kaga.    Porcelain  flower 

Sat6  (K.),  dep.  of  Miye,  prov.  of  Ise.    Faience  flower  vases. 
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List  of  exhib 
itors,  Class  20: 
Ceramics. 


UOTTED  fiTATBS. 


Seihou  (T.)»  Kioto,  Porcelain  flofver  poto  and  water  pitebers;  fn&emce 
flower  pots. 

Sigu6tomi  (H.),  dep,  of  Miyt,  prov.  of  lae.    Faience  perfame-bomers. 

SiMizou  (H.),  Kioto,    Porcelain  flower  and  water  pots. 

SiMizou  (R.),  Kioto,  Porcelain  and  faience  flower  pots  and  covered 
bowls. 

Shippo-KuaIsha,  dep,  of  Aichi,  prov,  of  Owari,  Porcelain;  pictures; 
chimneys;  ronnd  plaqnes  and  door  swings ;  tables ;  faience ;  round  and 
square  tiles;  porcelain  with  oZowonn^ enamel ;  sugar  bowls;  tea-pots 
coffee  cups ;  covered  vases ;  flower  vases  and  pots ;  plates  and  dishes 
in  lacquered  porcelain. 

SiTOMi  (S.),  dep.  of  Miye,  prov,  of  lee.  Faience;  honhonniiree ;  flower 
vases;  perfume-burners. 

Takaoui  (K.),  dep.  of  Miye,  prov.  of  lee.    Boilers  in.  faXenoe, 

Takahashi  (D.),  Kioto.    Flower  vases  in  porcelain. 

Takaoka  (G.  )f  dep,  of  HiogOy  prov.  of  8etsu.  FaXenoe  ;  fan-holders ;  ink- 
stands; furniture;  tables;  tea-pots. 

Takassou  (K.  ),  dep.  of  Aiehi,  prtw.  of  Owari.  Porcelain ;  water  and  milk 
jugs :  flower  vases ;  table  services ;  coffee  cups ;  cigar-holders. 

Tani  (S.),  dep.  of  MiyCj  prov,  of  lee.    Fwienoe  tea-pots. 

Tanzan  (S.),  Kioto.    'Faience;  trays;  perfume  boxes;  flower  vases. 

rsouKADA  (K.),  dep,  of  Miye,  prov,  of  lee.    FaXence  tea-pots. 

Yamada  (M.),  dep.  of  Aichi,  prov.  of  Owari.  Pictures;  porcelain  (JTm- 
rand4)  tea-pots  and  covered  bowls,  made  by  Kawamoto;  porcelain 
plaques  {KinrandA,  by  KatA);  pictures  in  ITtnraftd^  porcelain  (KatA). 

Yamamoto  (K.),  dep.  of  Miye,  prov.  of  Tee.    Faience;  tea  services;  jars. 

Yamanaka  (T.),  dep,  of  Miye,  prov,  of  lee.  Faience;  bowls;  tea-pots; 
flower  vases. 

YrIcinsha,  dep.  of  Aichi,  prov,  of  Owari.  Porcelain ;  covered  bowls ; 
screens;  furniture;  flower  vases;  pictures;  jars;  water i)ots;  water 
and  tea  pots ;  tea  cups,  etc. 

Ybirakou  (K.),  Kioto.  Flower  vases;  covered  bowls;  vases  in  Nin- 
seigaM  ware;  plates  and  dishes  in  K6tsiy<iki  ware  (by  Nissiyama); 
bonbon n three  iu  faience,  by  Imai. 

Yeirakou  (K.),  dep.  of  Aichi,  prov.  of  Owari,  Porcelain ;  flower  vases; 
pictures. 

YoKot  (S.),  dep.  of  Aichi,  prov,  of  Owari,    Porcelain  flower  vases. 

YoTA  (M.),  dep.  of  Hiogo,  prov.  of  Setsn,  Porcelain  ;  flower  vases ;  wine 
jugs;  hand- warmers. 

WakI^,  (K.),  Kioto.  Porcelain ;  flower  vases;  coffee  services;  perfume- 
burners. 

UNITED  STATES. 


The  ceramic  industry  of  the  United  States  was  repre- 
sented by  three  exhibitors  only : 

List  of  oxhib*  Carr,  J  AMES,  Xevf  York  City.    Pottery  and  parian  ware.    Silver  medal 
Class   20:  Qtt  ^  BREWER,  Trenton,  X.  J,    White  and  colored  vases,  busts,  etc., 
in  true  porcelain.    Bronze  medal. 
McLaughlin,  Louise,  Cincinnati^  Ohio,    Painted  porcelain  and  pot- 
tery.   Honorable  mention. 

n  Evidently  this  exhibit  was  wholly  disproportioned  to  the 
extent  of  the  pottery  interests  of  the  country.  At  Phila- 
delphia, in  1876,  there  were  over  60  exhibitors,  and  at  the 


itors, 
Cenunics. 
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recent  exhibition  by  the  American  Institute  in  !N"ew  York  roiTKDSTATKs. 
there  were  many  exhibits,  any  one  of  which  was  more  ex-  jj^^vertyof  dia- 
tensive  than  onr  whole  ceramic  display  at  Paris. 

But  our  pottery  interests  are  not  declining — ^far  from  it;    ^feflSiSSeTC 
they  are,  on  the  contrary,  expanding  with  great  rapidity 
and  strength.    Fostered  and  encouraged  by  the  duties  laid     ^^^^  ^y 
upon  the  importation  of  foreign  ware,  they  have  been  pro- 
tected in  their  infancy;  capital  has  been  encouraged  to  lend 
its  aid,  and  as  a  result  we  now  have  well-established  pot- 
teries, producing,  at  the  present  time,  enough  to  supply 
about  two-thirds  of  the  demand.    The  quality  also  has  been  j^p«>ved  quai. 
improved  until  our  stone  china  ware  is  fully  equal  to,  if  not 
superior  to,  any  of  the  same  grades  made  in  England.    The 
price  has  also  been  reduced  so  that  all  classes  of  pottery    B«duced  price, 
made  in  the  United  States  are  supplied  to  the  consumer  at 
lower  prices  than  when  we  were  dependent  upon  foreign 
manufacturers,  and  when  the  duty  was  onl^  25  per  cent. 

The  pottery  industry  of  the  United  States  is  one  of  the      workings  or 
best  examples  of  the  beneficent  workings  of  a  protective  ^uoy.^"**^^^^ 
tariff  in  a  new  and  undeveloped  country.    Blessed  as  we 
were  with  an  abundance  of  the  best  materials  for  pottery  of^SaterS?"*'* 
lying  at  our  very  doors,  with  transportation  by  water  and 
rail  for  the  breadth  of  a  State,  alongside  of  inexhaustible 
beds  of  the  finest  clays,  with  fuel,  either  coal  or  wood, 
abundant  and  cheap,  and  men  seeking  employment,  we  were 
importing  nearly  all  of  our  domestic  ware  from  the  ancient 
potteries  of  Staffordshire  and  France.    Capital  found  no 
encouragement  to  open  our  clay  beds  or  to  erect  a  kiln, 
and  the  prejudice  of  the  people  was  strong  in  favor  of  im-    Prejudice  in  fa- 
ported  ware  and  against  any  made  at  home.    Nothing  short  ^re«?     ^^^ 
of  a  protective  duty  could  have  brought  our  potteries  into 
successful  existence.    In  1860,  according  to  the  census  re-  ^^Jf^OT^^^'*' 
turns,  there  were  557  establishments,  with  an  aggregate  capi- 
tal of  $1,341,774,  employing  908  hands,  and  paying  $934,918 
ayear  in  wages,  and  annually  turning  out  $2,463,681  in  value 
of  products.    There  are  now  in  the  country  some  800  pot- 
teries, with  a  capital  of  $6,500,000,  employing  7,000  hands, 
and  paying  annually  $2,500,000  in  wages,  and  producing 
$7,000,000  worth  of  wares  annually. 
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UXnXD  STATES. 


Imports 
oenunio         pro- 
dncta.  1870-18<& 


Our  imports  have  beeu  largely  from  Great  BritaiD,  at^  the 
following  tabular  statement,  for  eight  years,  will  show: 

of  Import  entries  into  United  States  of  ohina,  porcelain^  earthen^  and  stone 
ware  from  all  countries  j  and  portion  from  Great  Britain  alone. 


Yean  ending  June  30— 


From  all  cotin- 
trios. 


1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

Totals 


Portion  from 
Great  Britain. 


$4, 388, 771 
4,681,376 
6. 270. 785 
6,015,925 
4,  882,  355 
4,  205.  210 
4, 304.  808 
3, 700,  512 
4,051,780 


41, 570, 558 


$3,  671, 850 
3,  880,  397 
4. 151, 150 
4, 646, 088 
3, 820, 030 
3, 270, 872 
3.001.641 
2, 796. 380 
3, 082, 355 


32, 236, 372 


Porcen  tago 
from  Great 
Britain. 


81.388 
83.082 
78.758 
77.240 
7a  242 
70.828 
00.728 
75.383 
76.074 


77.546 


imporu  for  1870.  The  imports  from  all  countries  for  1879  were  $4,044,876  in 
value,  which  is  about  8.18  cents  per  capita.  While  our  per- 
centage of  imports  from  Great  Britain  is  about  75  per  cent 
of  our  total  imports,  over  one-third,  or  34  per  cent.,  of  the 
British  exports  of  pottery  are  to  the  United  States,  as 
shown  by  the  following  figures  compiled  from  the  British 
Trade  Returns : 

Exports    ftt)m  Exports  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  of  earthen  and  china  ware,  parian, 
iCTo5870     *^*^'  ^^  porcelain,  except  red  pottery  and  brown  stone  ware. 


Tears  ending  June  30— 

To  all  coun- 
tries. 

Portion  to 
United 
Stetes. 

Porcentago 
to  United 
States. 

1870 

1871 

1872 

£1.707,645 
1,617,403 
1, 847,  COl 
2,  rJO.  210 
1,842.011 
1,731,240 
1, 743. 700 
1,660,723 
],  750, 877 
1, 714, 700 

17,742,100 

£710,736 
713,218 
7.>0, 283 
704. 432 
584,400 
:>Q\  200 
684, 6<^1 

41.021 
44.004 
40.C11 

1873 

1874 

1875     

37.460 
31.727 
34.380 

1876 

33  525 

'877    

878 

870 

Totals 

548.077 
003,789 
588,423 

0,  473,  700 

32.020 
a4.4S3 
34.315 

36.488 

Increasing 
daction 

pro-     The  increasing  production  of 

the  Frei 

ach  and 

German 

^j^o^^^^^r- potteries,  and  the  marked  improvements  in  the  quality  of 
the  ware,  and  its  cheapness,  have  no  doubt  also  afiected  the 
trade  of  Great  Britain  witli  other  countries  in  the  products 
of  the  Staffordshire  potteries.  Already  French  ornamental 
tiles  compete  with  the  British  in  the  New  York  market  In 
regard  to  the  trade  in  Staffordshire  in  the  Exhibition  year, 
1878, 1  append  a  note  published  in  England  reviewing  the 
trade  for  that  period.  * 

oJ^I^^  u?^  ^^?    *  *  *  The  Trade  of  the  Staffoudshire  Potteries. — Tho  trad6  year  in 

Staffordshiropot- 

teries.  the  potteries  which  has  Jast  closed  has  been  more  unsatisfactory  than 
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Our  receipts  of  British  pottery  for  the  year  1879  aro^^^^p 
shown  in  detail  by  the  following  tables  compiled  by  Mr. 
David  Inglis,  6  New  Hall,  Liverpool,  and  published  in  the 
London  "Pottery  Gazette,"  February  1,  1880: 


BXPOBTS  TO  AMERICA. 

[Compiled  by  Hr.  David  Inglis,  6  New  Hall,  Liverpool.] 

The  total  exports  for  the  year  1879  amoanted  to  75  JOl  packages,  an 
increase  over  1878  of  11,240  packages. 


British  pottery 
exports  to  the 
United  States. 


To  Boston 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

San  Francisco 

Mobile,  Charleston,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Galveston,  and  Savannidi 

Total  packages 


•III"" 


Is""- 


1,507 

2,400 

1,242 

257 

135 

328 


730 
1,027 
275 
130 
234 

300 


ii 


w' 


1,244 

2,280 

1,674 

390 

110 

470 


5, 860  I  2. 801  I  0.  ( 


li 


It 


1,061 

825 

480 

04 

314 

526 


3.300 


any  year  since  the  Crimean  war,  and  at  the  present  time,  though  in     Trade   of  the 
special  branches  of  the  trade  men  are  working  nearly  full  time,  not  f^^^^^^^^***" 
more  than  half  the  producing  power  of  the  district  is  in  operation. 
The  declared  value  of  the  goods  exported  in  the  first  nine  months  of 
1878  was  £1,260,500,  against  £1,288,777  in  1877,  and  £1,270,606  in  1876. 
The  value  of  the  goods  shipped  for  the  United  States  in  the  same  period 
was  only  £414,404,  against  £454,353  in  1877,  and  £425,806  in  1876.    The        Exports   to 
orders  received  from  America  have  fluctuated  month  by  month,  and  the  IJ^nited  States ; 
value  of  the  goods  shipped  in  September  dropped  down  to  £36,000, 
which  was  little  more  than  half  the  value  of  the  business  done  in  some 
of  the  other  months.    There  has  been  an  increase  of  business  with 
British  North  America,  while  the  orders  from  Brazil  and  all  the  other 
parts  of  South  America  have  been  scarce  throughout  the  year.    The 
goods  made  for  the  French  market  show  a  considerable  improvement  in     To  France; 
value  to  those  of  previous  years,  but  this  is  in  no  degree  attributable 
to  the  Exhibition,  which  has  been  productive  of  very  few  orders  for 
this  district  up  to  the  present  time.     Germany  has  purchased  less    To  Germany; 
British  pottery  this  year  than  usual,  and  we  are  assured  that  the  Ger- 
man potters  are  greatly  increasing  their  production  of  light,  hollow 
wares  and  are  driving  English  goods  out  of  some  markets,  particularly 
in  the  Mei.iterranean  ports.     In  Italy,  Holland,  and  Spain  there  has 
been  an  improved  demand,  which  in  some  measure  compensates  for  the 
falling  ofif  in  Germany  and  America,  but  from  India  and  Australia 
fewer  orders  have  been  received.     There  is  a  prospect  of  an  increasing 
business  being  done  with  the  Cape  Colony.     Neither  Turkey  nor  Russia 
has  yet  reooTered  from  the  effects  of  the  war,  and  while  business  with 
the  former  continues  entirely  suspended,  not  a  tithe  of  the  ordinary 
business  with  Russia  has  been  done  during  the  past  year.    The  home    Home  trade, 
trade  is  extremely  unsatisfactory,  and  travelers  report  an  increasing 
difficulty  in  obtaining  orders  or  the  settlement  of  accounts. 
13  P  R VOL  3 


,     To  Italy 
land,  Spau 


Hoi. 
etc. 
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UKITRD  BTATB8. 

British  pottery 
exports. 
1860-1879. 


Exports  for— 

Packages. 

Exports  for— 

Packages. 

Exports  for— 

PaokagM. 

1869 

104. 954 
97,220 
103,669 
104. 185 

1873  ....     ... 

1874 

77,528 
65,164 
66.209 
60,193 

1877 

1878.   

1679 

60,051 

1870 

64.461 

1871 

1875  .... 
1876 

75, 701 

1872 

Earthenware  exports, 

British  export*     Our  exports  of  earthen  and  ohina  ware,  parinn,  and  porcelain  (except 

ohi^  VETO,  pa-  red  pottery  and  brown  stone  ware)  for  the  periods  mentioned  have  been 
rian,  and  porce- gg  foiio^g; 
lain. 
1877-1879. 


Month  ended  December  31— 

Twelve  months  ended  De- 
cember 31— 

1877. 

1878. 

1870. 

1877. 

1878. 

1870. 

To  Gonaony 

£4,851 

6,558 

42,456 

11,682 

3.554 
11, 144 
17,555 
39,804 

£6,481 
6,«C4 

35. 034 
7,264 

4.062 

9.543 

ia,8»9 

38,708 

£3,812 
7,260 

49, 828 
8.069 

4,055 

6,561 

9,443 

81,625 

£60.434 
74,309 
619. 050 
133.636 

05.488 
127. 873 
203, 546 
446,354 

£48, 617 

£40,805 

Franco-. 

United  States 

Brazil 

91.686 
582, 018 
111,0J0 

02,584 
105, 708 
189.918 
501,233 

83,933 
681.935 
108,679 

British  North 

America 

British  India 

Australia 

Other  countries 

65,821 

87.906 

217.882 

4.A047 

Totals 

137,604 

115.585  1     119.653 

1,766,690 

1,722,704  1  1,741,02» 

British 
exports*. 
1877-1879. 


glass 


Glass  exports. 


Plate,  rough  or  silvered, 
inclndiug  looking- 
glasiM>8  or  mirrors, 
framed  or  not 

Flmt,  of  all  kinds 

Bottles  and  manufac- 
tures of  green  or  com- 
mon  glass         

Other  nmnnfactures,  un- 
enumerated 


I 


Month  ended  December  31— 


1877. 


1878. 


£7,164 
18,187 


28,782 
8,649 


£11, 973 
16,875 

23,625 
5,468 


1879. 


£12, 243 
16, 702 


27,174 
10, 813 


Twelve  months  ended  De- 
cember 31 — 


1877. 

187a 

£128. 663 
268,229 

£106, 762 
239, 747 

836,754 

310,307 

120,823 

99,068 

1870. 


£133,698 
231, 04i 


005.741 
113,303 


United  States     The  American  potters,  by  associating?  themselves  and 

Potters' Associa-  ,  .  .,    ,  ,.  ,      ,  ,    ^        , 

tion.  working  as  a  unit,  have  accomphshed  mach  for  the  advance- 

ment of  their  industry.  They  have  annual  meetings  for  the 
interchange  of  information  and  for  discussing  the  interests 
of  the  trade.  Fifty-five  or  more  well-known  j^ottery  firms 
are  enrolled  as  members  of  this  United  Stiites  Potters' 
Association.  It  appears  by  a  report  of  one  of  their  recent 
meetings  at  Trenton  that  the  value  of  the  annual  produc- 
Annuoi  value  tiou  of  whit^  granite  ware,  0.  0.  ware,  and  china  ware  is 

ware.  ^™^*^  jjq^  about  $4,000,000,  a  few  thousands  of  dollars  less  than 
the  aggregate  value  of  the  importations  of  crockery  and 
xjhina.    Over  30  new  kilns  were  built  in  the  country  in  the 
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year  1879,  and  additious  have  been  made  to  almost  every  united  ctatbs. 
pottery.    At  some  of  the  potteries  schools  of  design  have  gj^J^*^^  ^^  ^^ 
been   established  for   the  workmen   by  the   proprietors. 
Efiforts  are  making  to  produce  ware  in  more  artistic  forms 
and  colors.    Up  to  the  close  of  the  centennial  year,  1876, 
the  attention  of  our  potters  was  given  almost  exclusively  to 
the  manufacture  of  plain  white  granite  ware,  which  has 
been  earned  to  great  perfection,  rivaling  in  compactness  of 
body  and  hardness  of  glaze  the  best  granite  ware  of  Staf- 
fordshire.    From  the  report  of  Messrs.  Carr,  Martin,  and 
Morley,  a  committee  of  the  association  upon  statistics,  it    increase      of 
appears  that  2S  years  ago  there  was  one  pottery  in  the  ^ 
country-,  making  about  60  glost  kilns  per  annum,  30  of 
which  were  \ihite  and  30  yellow  and  Eockingham  ware. 
That  was  all  the  white  ware  made  in  the  United  States  at 
that  time  except  some  porcelain  door-knobs  made  by  Charles 
Castly  n,  of  Greenpoint.    The  materials  were  all  or  nearly  all 
imported  from  abroad. 

In  respect  of  materials,  the  chairman  of  the  committee    Mnteriiis. 
on  raw  materials,  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Smith,  of  Greenpoint, 
says: 

"There  is,  beyond  any  doubt,  more  material  and  as  good  material  iu 

this  country  as  in  any  country  on  the  globe.    But  so  far  as  our  present 

knowledge  extends  nature  has  not  compounded  it  and  deposited  it    Xot  com  pound- 

within  a  small  area  almost  ready  for  use  as  lias  been  done  in  some  sec-  **'^  nnil  «lbi>fi3ito<l 

an  at  St.  \  neix. 
tions  of  other  countries,  notably  in  France,  at  St.  Yrieix.     With  us  our 

material  must  be  gathered  from  many  different  States  of  the  Union.     Gathered  from 

Pennsylvania,   Delaware,  Missouri,  and  lUino.is  are  known  to  have  ^^'^Jf^^^^^****  **^ 

largo  deposits  of  fine  porcelain  clay.    New  Ydrk,  Connecticut,  Massa- 

chasetts,  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  some  other  States  have  sent  samples  that 

show  groat  promise.    But  our  methods  of  testing  and  using  clays  an* 

crude  and  empirical  to  the  last  degree. " 

It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  our  methods  of  testing  are  crude,    Testa    princi. 
but  in  the  nature  of  the  case  the  testing  and  compounding^^  ^  ^^^ 
of  clays  and  other  ingredients  must  be  empirical,  though 
much  aid  maybe  had  from  the  chemist,  and  especially  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the  substances  used. 
Chemists  can  indicate  the  composition  of  materials  and    chemicai  and 

.  ,      . ,  "I  /»  i        \  1  mechanical     dif- 

gmde  the  comj^ounder  or  pastes,  but  there  may  bo  mechan-  foronc^R. 

ical  diflerences  of  fineness  and  texture  which  will  affect  the 

product  more  than  the  presence  or  absence  of  small  quan- 

titic^s  of  impurities.    But  systematized  empirical  trials  would 

accomplish  much  for  our  potters.    They  do  not  enjoy  the 

patronage  of  the  state.    No  imperial  or  republican  national      y^  national 

establishment  tries  the  clays  and  spars  of  the  whole  coun-  ^«tnbiiRhraent 

V  A  jQ|.  testlnffinatc- 

try  for  them,  as  is  now  done  abroad,  and  has  been  for  cren-  S'*^  "•  a(3oriin. 

'  ,  '  ®         Sevroa,  etc 

orations,  at  Berlin,  Meissen,  and  at  Sfevres. 
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uitrTBDflTATM.  ^^  jjave  vost  liidden  resouroes  of  porceLsin  earths  from 
mS^^'Sd*  Goi  ^"^  ®^^^  ^^  **^®  continent  to  the  other.  In  California  there 
^-  is  a  whole  moantain  range  of  pegmatite  of  snowy  whiteness, 

and  no  doubt  along  its  flanks  great  beds  of  kaolin,  all  rest- 
ing undisturbed,  lie  inviting  enterprise  and  capital. 

The  manufacture  of  porcelain  in  the  United  States  is  no 
novelty.  It  was  commenced  early  in  the  present  century 
near  Philadelphia.  It  is  now  made  in  large  quantites  at 
Oreenpoint,  Long  Island. 

smit  JJ***g!^Si     ^^  Chreenpoini  porcelain  of  Mr.  Thomas  0.  Smith  has  had 

point  porcelain,  gratifviug  succcss.    The  products  of  his  kilns  are  used  all 

over  the  country,  chiefly  perhaps  by  hotels  and  public 

houses.    The  quality  is  being  constantly  improved,  and  a 

lighter,  thinner  ware  is  now  made  for  domestic  use. 

china  wSJiw!^  *     China  works  at  Philadelphia  are  projected  by  Mr.  Laugh 
lin,  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  make  a  superior  quality  of 
hard  porcelain  for  domestic  use. 

American  encaustic  tiles. — ^Within  a  few  years  the  manu- 
facture of  encaustic  and  enameled  floor  and  wall  tiles  has 
been  commenced  in  the  United  States,  and  bids  fair  to  be- 
American  En.  come  a  vcry  imiwrtaut  industry.    Already  the  American 

COTopwiy.  Encaustic  Tiling  Company,  of  New  York,  has  executed  some 
important  orders,  and  is  prepared  to  ftimish  tile  paving  of 
excellent  quality  at  a  moderate  price.  Their  tiles  are  made 
from  the  clays  of  Ohio. 

BnameU.  Euamels. 

It  was  very  interesting  to  observe  the  increasing  extent 
of  the  use  of  enamels  in  interior  decorations  abroad  and  the 
rapid  development  of  the  industry,  particularly  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  style  of  enamels  generally  known  as  Limoges 
enamel,  of  which  so  many  choice  examples  are  found  in  the 
museums  of  Europe,  while  they  are,  to  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple at  least,  comparatively  unknown  in  the  United  States. 

This  division  of  the  report  may  include,  however,  all  the 
terms  of  the  enameler's  art,  on  a  ceramic  or  metallic  base, 
whether  for  purely  decorative  purposes  or  for  objects  of 
daily  use. 


•Is. 


Limoges  enam.  lAinogcs  cnamels. 


Paul  soyea.  Paul  Soycz,  of  Paris,  was  one  of  the  chief  exhibitors,  and 
received  a  gold  medal.  His  enamels  are  upon  copper,  chiefly 
in  the  old  Limoges  style,  and  include,  besides  original  pieces, 
many  copies  of  the  most  celebrated  works  of  the  old  Limoges 
enamelers.     Among  the  more   important  objects  shown 
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were  a  mirror  frame  in  tlie  style  of  Francis  II,  with  enam-    Snanuu. 

eled  plates  or  panels,  each  about  8  inches  wide,  the  mirror  ei«.    ®*^*°*"* 

frame  being  2  meters  by  1  meter,  and  valued  at  4,500  francs ; 

a  clock  with  ebony  case  inlaid  with  enameled  plates,  together   piatM,  paneu. 

with  two  enameled  candlesticks,  in  the  style  of  Henri  11,  for  ^""^  ""^  ^^^^ 

6,000  francs ;  two  vases,  "  Peace  and  War,''  20  inches  high ; 

also  a  magnificent  ewer  and  a  small  tazza,  4  inches  broad 

and  4  inches  high,  "  Venus  at  her  toilet,''  surrounded  by  a 

border  of  exquisite  work — rvalue  3,000  francs. 

He  also  manufactures  exquisite  clock  dials  and  small  pan- 
els for  insertion  in  clock  cases,  and  in  furniture,  cabinets, 
etc 

ORABLOT  FILB.  Chariot /It. 

Most  of  the  objects  shown  by  this  exhibitor  are  small, 
and  are  designed  chiefly  ftr  jewelry,  such  as  flowers,  leaves,  Jewelry,  onam- 
butterflies,  shells  with  pearls,  and  leaves  with  dew-drops,  lions."*  "^  " ' 
beetles,  and  small  medallions  for  jewelry.  He  exhibited  also 
a  clock  face  of  silver,  enameled  and  decorated  with  figures, 
and  small  panels  for  the  sides  of  the  clock.  The  paintings 
are  extremely  fine  and  excellent  in  color  and  finish.  Price 
of  the  set  6,000  francs. 

ROBILLABD  FILB,  Bobillard  yUt. 

Exhibition  of  enamels  in  Limoges  style ;  imitations  and  Xmitauons  and 
restorations.  They  make  large  and  small  pieces,  such  as'^  nc  ons. 
plaques  for  insertion,  boxes,  salts,  candlesticks,  beaubecJieSj 
bottles,  and  mountings  for  choice  glass  tankards,  bowls,  and 
trays.  This  establishment  hjis  been  producing  for  thirty 
years,  and  exports  largely  to  England,  Austria,  and  the 
United  States. 

DALPA  TRA  T  A  LOT.  Dalpayiut  &  Lot 

This  firm  of  enamelers  is  established  at  Limoges.  M.  Dal- 
payrat  is  himself  an  artist  painter  on  enamels  and  ceramic 
vases  and  a  professor  at  the  Limoges  Municipal  School  of  Limoses   mq. 

■r^.  Ai,,  ,  ,«f.,  ,.  .     nkipal  School  of 

Design.  Although  engaged  for  the  last  thirty  years  mi>eiiigiL 
painting  upon  x>orcelain  and  faience^  he  is  now  devoting  his 
attention  chiefly  to  painting  or  enameling  upon  copper,  pro- 
ducing large  pieces  for  decorative  purposes,  and  exaet  re- 
productions of  the  ancient  enamels  of  Limoges,  and  by  the 
same  processes.  They  have  introduced  some  new  colors 
and  some  new  methods,  which  give  beautiful  results. 

Their  exhibit  showed  great  command  of  the  enamels.  There   ^"^^c^**"** 
are  numerous  large  panels  and  many  vases  and  objects  spun 
upon  copper,  such  as  columns,  lamp  stands,  and  candlesticks. 
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Enamtu.        This  liollow  work,  covered  with  an  avenivrine  or  gold  euamel, 
\A  one  of  their  specialties. 

Some  of  their  enamels  are  euriched  with  plates  of  bur- 
nished silver  and  of  gold,  such  as  leaves,  branches,  the  moon 
or  the  sun,  birds,  etc.  When  these  are  covered  with  enamels 
of  the  proper  tint  and  transparency,  as,  for  example,  blue  or 
green,  tJie  silver  shows  through,  giving  a  beautiful  effect. 

Daron.  DURON. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  costly  objects  in  enamel  is 
executed  by  the  jeweler  Duron  (the  enameling,  however,  by 
Soyer).  It  is  a  group  of  naiads  rising  from  the  sea  and  sup- 
porting a  shell ;  in  this  case  a  shell  made  of  onyx,  about  G 
inches  long.  The  Ixidies  of  the  naiads  are  of  line  gold,  care- 
fully wrought  and  molded,  but  every  part  except  the  hair 
is  covered  with  an  exquisite  flesh-colored  enamel. 

ciouomu.  Cloisonne  enamels. 

The  shops  of  China  and  Japan  have  been  wonderfully 
prolific  of  clo%8onn6  enamels  in  the  last  decade. 

There  is  nothing  new  or  remarkable  to  chronicle  concern- 
ing the  exhibit  at  Paris  in  1878,  except  perhaps  the  unusual 
cbineso  bra-  »ize  of  the  picccs  shown  in  the  Chinese  section.  For  exam- 
riewandvaaeg.  pj^^  ^^^^  ^^^  brazicrs  Standing  3  feet  high  and  a  pair  of 
Pekin  cloisonne  vases  with  a  red  ground  and  fret  pattern, 
and  large  flowers,  peonies,  and  branches  of  full  size.  These 
stood  6J  feet  high,  and  were  exhibited  by  T^-Tschen. 

In  the  Japanese  section  there  were  some  jet-black  enamels 
with  a  very  high  polish,  and  some  blue  and  yellow  enamels 
of  unusually  bright  fcolor.  In  some  of  the  enamels  the  vases 
were  enriched  by  the  attachment  of  highly- wrought  metallic 
medallions  or  panels  on  the  sides. 
ciouonni    on     Specimens  of  cloisonnS  on  porcelain  were  numerous. 

porcelaixL 

Enameling  on  Enameling  on  iron. 

iron. 

A  very  considerable  manufacture  is  now  established  in 
Outdoor    Ob-  Paris  of  enameled  cast  and  sheet  iron  for  out  door  furniture, 

JCCtS,  flower  r»  -»  ■»  •  rm  ^ 

boxes,  seats,  etc.  garden  seats,  flower  boxes,  vases,  and  ibun tains.  The  colors 
are  chiefly  white  and  blue,  and  are  burned  on  at  a  high  tem- 
I>erature.  There  were  numerous  specimens  throughout  the 
grounds  and  gardens  of  the  Champ  de  Mars. 
The  most  important  of  these  objects  were  the  very  largo 
Flower  vases,  flower  vascs,  or  tubs,  which  held  the  palms  upon  the  pedi- 
ments of  the  entrance  steps.  These  vases,  of  circular  form, 
flaring  towards  the  top,  and  standing  from  8  to  4  feet  high. 


jMionei 
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api)eared  to  be  in  one  piece,  but  were,  in  reality,  made  up  of  ^namOt. 
segment  plates  bolted  together  on  the  inside.    Each  vase  was  ir^°"^®"°*  *"" 
formed  of  six  segments,  cast  with  projecting  ears  inside,  by 
which  they  were  connected  together  by  means  of  stove  bolts. 
One  pattern  for  one  segment  sufficed  for  all.    It  forms  a  sim- 
ple casting,  the  pattern  is  easily  made,  and  it  would  seem 
that  iu  this  manufacture  there  would  be  considerable  profit 
in  the  United  States,  especially  in  supplying  our  parks  and 
public  conservatories  with  large  vases  lor  flowering  or  deco- 
rative plants.    The  enamels  described  are  made  by  E.  Paris   e.  Paria  &  Co. 
&  Co.,  and  are  patented  in  several  countries.    They  also 
make  numbers  and  name-plates  for  streets  of  cities. 

"  Oranite^^  enamel  on  sheet  iron. — Saint  Louis  Stamping  Com-      saint  Louis 

"^      ^  stamping    Com- 

pany,  pany. 

One  of  the  greatest  novelties  at  the  Exhibition  was  found 
in  the  remarkably  strong  and  enduring  enamel  which  has  of 
late  been  invented  and  brought  to  perfection  in  the  United 
States  by  the  Saint  Louis  Stamping  Company,  F.  G.  Neid-j^^F.^G-Neidring. 
ringhaus  president.   It  is  known  as  the  '^  granite  iron  ware,''       Granit©  iron 
and  is  especially  adapted  to  all  hollow  ware  of  sheet-irou, 
such  as  cooking  utensils,  coffee  and  tea  pots,  cups,  basins, 
pans,  etc.    Its  gray  mottied  color  is  familiar  to  our  house- 
wives, and  it  is  becoming  better  known  and  more  popular 
every  year.    Tliis  enamel  consists  of  an  insoluble,  tough  ^j^^^^^jj®'^  **' 
glaze,  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  porcelain  and  of  glass. 
It  is  not  poisonous.    It  adheres  closely  to  the  iron,  and  is  not  and  of  the  ware. 
easily  broken  or  flaked  ofl*.    It  withstands  the  action  of  acids, 
and  resists  fire  extremely  well.     It  is  easy  to  clean.    It 
does  not  discolor  the  viands  cooked  in  it,  and  is,  in  every 
respect,  preferable  to  tin-lined  or  other  metallic  vessels. 

With  these  qualities,  and  having  at  the  Exhibition  a  va-  Exhibit 
riety  of  the  most  tasteful  forms  of  coffee  and  tea  sets,  beau- 
tifully mounted  in  nickel  silver  or  nickel  plate,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  jury  were  unanimous  in  awarding  the  gold 
medal  and  in  recognizing  in  this  enamel  a  most  important 
advance  in  the  manufacture  of  domestic  utensils. 

The  works  occupy  nearly  two  blocks  of  buildings  in  Saint    worka. 
Louis.     In  1878  from  400  to  500  men  were  employed,  and  the 
value  of  the  production  had  then,  three  years  after  the  in- 
troduction of  the  enamel,  reached  $750,000. 

Enameled  signs.  Enameled  aigns. 

Travelers  by  the  underground  railway  in  London  must 
have  observed  the  neatly  executed  names  of  stations  in  white 
on  a  blue  background.    These  are^  for  the  most  part,  enam- 
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J^"*"*^-  eled  on  sbeet-iron  plates,  and  are  made  by  Willing  &  Co., 
of  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London.  The  name-plates  of  the 
streets  in  London  are,  to  a  great  extent,  supplied  by  the 
same  firm. 
BnMneied  sigus.  These  enamels  are  remarkable  for  their  size  and  legibility, 
and  for  their  strength  and  cleanliness.  They  are  vastly 
preferable,  especially  in  a  smoky  atmosphere,  to  any  other 
known  form  of  sign  or  gnide-plate. 

For  signs — such,  fjr  example,  as  Eegent  sta^eet— on  plates 
7  inches  wide  and  type  or  letters  3|  inches  high,  in  white  on 
^Wo^  a  blue  ground,  with  border  line,  the  price  is  nine  pence  per 

letter.  For  blue  on  white,  6-inch  plate  and  4-inch  letters,  the 
price  is  nine  and  a  half  pence  i>er  letter.  Many  of  these  en- 
ameled signs  for  railway  stations  are  several  feet  in  length, 
with  a  continuous,  unbroken  surface  of  dense,  smooth  enamel. 

TOes,  Floor,  wally  and  ornamental  tiles. 

The  display  of  tiles,  particularly  ^m  Great  Britain,  was 
BritiSmanafaS  ^^^  ^S^j  ^^^  ^^  many  rcspects  showed  an  advance  in  the 
turea.  manufacture  since  the  Exhibitions  of  1876  at  Philadelphia 

and  of  1873  at  Yieuua.    The  manufacture  of  all  varieties  of 
encaustic  and  of  enameled  or  glazed  wall  tile  has  nowhere 
been  carried  to  greater  perfection  than  in  England.    The 
Mechani^  and  highest  skill  of  the  Compounder  of  clays  and  the  best  ef- 
forts of  decorative  artists  are  called  into  requisition  in  this 
industry,  and  the  resources  of  the  chemist's  art  applied  to 
glazes  and  enamelB  are  taxed  to  their  utmost  in  the  pro- 
Graphio    and  ductiou  of  the  most  brilliant  colors.    Graphic  and  chromatic 
ati^      ^^^  decorations  in  ceramics  find  in  this  field  their  legitimate 
basis  of  application  and  their  greatest  possible  expansion 
in  the  future.    The  great  object  of  the  tile  is  decoration; 
and  the  flat  surface  in  the  wall  or  on  the  floor  is  more  ap- 
propriately the  basis  of  ornament  than  a  plate  or  dish  on 
which,  when  in  use,  the  decoration  is  obscured.    The  an- 
A^uity    of  tiquity  of  the  art  of  decorating  with  tiles  is  well  known,  and 
the  perfection  which  it  attained  in  several  countries  is  shown 
by  the  specimens  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  un- 
A^wiL   ^i^  changed — ^not  even  dimmed  by  age.    The  tiles  of  India, 
Boman  mosaics]  Pcrsia,  Arabia,  and  Spain,  the  mosaics  of  the  Romans,  and 
the  walls  of  the  Alhambra,  are  familiar  examples.    Glazed 
Egypt.  Assyria,  dccorated  tilcs  were  used  in  Egypt,  and  among  the  Assyr- 
ians and  Babylonians.    They  were  introduced  in  Spain  by 
China.  the  Saracens  and  Moors.    In  China  they  were  employed  in 

remote  periods  for  both  exterior  and  interior  decoration. 
The  Exposition  contained  specimens  of  antique  tiles  from 
India  and  other  countries. 
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Manufacture  of  Wes  in  Oreat  Britain.  ^^«- 

The  manufacture  in  Great  Britain  dates  from  mediae val,  ^Mwiuftusturo 

in  Great  Britain. 

times,  and  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  Boman 
mosaics — ^the  transition  from  tesaerce  to  the  tiles,  with  im- 
pressed designs,  being  gradual,  the  difference  in  the  flrst 
place  being  in  the  size  of  the  pieces  only.  Evidences  of  the 
gradual  modification  of  the  size  have  been  found,  and  in 
Spain  small  tiles,  intermediate  between  British  tiles  and 
tesserm.  are  now  in  use.    Excavations  at  Chichester  have     Roman  pave- 

ments  and  tiloa 

brought  to  light  mosaic  pavements  and  Boman  tiles.  at  ciiiohester. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  convenience  and  greater 
rapidity  of  laying  larger  tiles  led  to  their  adoption,  and  the 
requirements  of  the  details  of  design  led  to  the  quicker  and 
cheaper  method  of  stamping  the  figures  upon  the  clay.  For 
a  long  period  after  the  use  of  the  red  or  Samian  ware  intro-    B©d  ware  in- 
duced by  the  Romans  ceased,  tiles  appear  to  have  been  Bomans.   ^ 
the  only  branch  of  the  decorative  fictile  art  in  Britain. 
They  were  applied  chiefly  in  ecclesiastical  decoration,  about 
the  altars  and  choirs,  and  for  memorial  purposes.    The  ex- 
cellence of  this  mediaeval  tile  work  is  regarded  as  having   Medieval  tue 
stimulated  and  led  the  way  to  improvement  in'  decoration  ^^^^' 
of  household  pottery.    Some  of  the  earliest  specimens  of 
the  art  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  are  from  ruined 
churches  in  Norfolk.    The  neighborhood  of  Oreat  Malvern  jj^^Sn**^**** 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  centers  of  production 
in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  few  churches 
in  Oreat  Britain  can  show  a  greater  variety  of  ancient 
tiling  than  the  Priory  Church  of  Oreat  Malvern,  the  inte- 
rior of  which  abounded  with  encaustic  tiles  in  the  floors  and 
forming  panels  in  the  walls. 

The  manufacture  in  Britain  has  been  assigned  to  two      xwoBritiBh 
periods.    The  most  ancient  tiles  are  believed  to  have  been      ^^ 
&bricated  between  the  years  1290  and  1380,  and  those  of 
the  second  period  during  the  prevalence  of  the  perpendicu- 
lar style  in  building.    IS'umerous  kilns  have  been  unearthed 
at  Malvern  Hills,  and  it  is  believed  that  Tewkesbury  Abbey 
and  Worcester  and  Gloucester  Cathedrals  .were  supplied ^^>«"«i^  <»*i>®' 
with  tiles  from  these  kilns.    The  manufacture  is  supposed 
to  have  been  continued  in  Worcestershire  down  to  about 
the  year  1640,  and  to  have  been  repressed,  if  not  stopped, 
at  that  time  through  the  influence  of  Puritanism.    In  that 
year  visitors  were  appointed  to  visit  the  ecclesiastical  struc- 
tures of  the  kingdom  and  destroy  all  ornaments  of  a  <^  super-    loonooiaam. 
stitious  nature."*    The  designs  upon  the  tiles  at  that  time 
•  "Antiquarian  and  Arohiteotural  Year  Book,"  1844,  p.  188. 
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^^'^^-  were  largely  formed  of  sacred  symbols  and  iuscriptions,  of 

memorial  letters  and  monognims,  and  of  heraldic  de\ices, 

Medieval  tiles  chiefly  in  connection  with  tombs.    These  medipeval  tiles 

of  English  oathe-  *^ 

druiB.  have  been  classed,  according  to  their  decorations,  as  follows : 

Character  of     1.  *<Sacred  symbolsj    inscriptions,   consisting  either  of 
verses  of  the  Scripture  or  pious  phrases.'' 

2.  "  Armorial  bearings  of  the  sovereign  or  individuals  con- 
nected with  the  monastery  by  benefactions  or  otherwise ; 
personal  devices  or  mottoes." 

3.  "  Ornaments  conformable  to  the  style  of  architecture  or 
character  of  decoration  prevalent  at  the  period,  but  devoid 
of  any  special  import." 

Some  of  the  emblematic  figures  consist  of  lions,  dragons, 
and  adders,  and  have  been  supposed  to  have  reference  to 
the  text,  '^Thou  shalt  go  upon  the  lion  and  the  adder:  the 
young  lion  and  the  dragon  shalt  thou  tread  under  thy  feet." 

Sizes.  The  tiles  of  the  earlier  manufacture  generally  measure  5'' 

square,  and  those  of  the  latter  period  G''.  Some  have  been 
found  9^'  square  and  2^'^  thick. 

MatoriaL  xhc  material  is  ordinary  coarse  red  clay,  such  as  is  use<l 

for  making  brick,  and  the  design  appears  to  be  formed  by  a 
lighter  colored  clay  filling  incisions  or  impressions  in  th(» 
Mode  of  making,  surface,  and  subsequently  glazed.  The  design  is  supposed 
to  have  been  impressed  by  a  stamp  while  the  clay  was  still 
moist,  and  the  depression  so  formed  was  filled  by  the  lighter 
clay  in  the  condition  of  thin  paste,  for  the  cavities  are  fre- 
quentty  seen  to  be  but  partially  tilled. 

Pressor's  Pro88er^8  method. 

method. 

Tiles  are  no  longer  made  in  Great  Britain  in  this  man- 
ner.     Prossei's  method,  patented  some  thirty   or  forty 

Mintou.  years  ago,  and  perfected  by  Mr.  Minton,  marks  a  new  era 
in  tile  manufacture,  and  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
advance  of  this  branch  of  artistic  decoration.  It  consists 
chiefly  in  the  use  of  powdered  clay,  instead  of  the  wet, 
plastic  mass.  The  paste  being  duly  compounded  of  the 
proper  clays  and  silex,  and  strained  through  cloth,  is  dried 
and  then  ground  to  powder.    This  powder,  when  slightly 

Pressed  tiles,  damp,  is  prcsscd  in  steel  molds  by  a  powerful  screw.  The 
size  and  form  of  the  molds  determine  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  tile.  Tiles  so  formed  are  more  perfect  in  shape,  arc 
denser,  stronger,  and  more  uniform  in  wear,  than  those  made 
from  clay  in  its  plastic  state.  There  is  less  shrinkage  in  fir- 
ing, and  little  or  no  distortion.  Most  of  the  cheap  tiles  upon 
the  Continent  are  made  by  the  old  methods,  and  are  by  no 
means  so  ezact  in  their  forms  and  sharp  in  their  edges  anr* 
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angles  as  those  made  from  the  damp  powder  under  pressure,    tum. 
in  accurately  formed  molds. 

The  exactness  and  uniformity  of  size  obtained  by  the  new  M^ton metSSeL' 
method  greatly  stimulated  the  industry,  and  it  has  been 
steadily  increasing  in  importance  to  the  present  time.  Many 
firms  are  now  engaged  in  the  manufacture  in  Great  Britain, 
particularly  at  Stokeupon-Trent,  and  Burslem  in  Staftbrd- 
shire.    The  establishment  of  Messrs.  Minton,  Hollins,  &  Co., ,.  Minton,    hoi- 

lina,  &  Co. 

now  carried  on  by  Mr.  Hollins,  is  one  of  the  oldest,  and  is 
occupied  exclusively  in  the  production  of  all  varieties  of  tiles. 
The  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  tiles  of  all  descriptions 
of  late  years  is  remarkable,  not  only  in  England  but  through- 
out Europe.    They  are  used  in  almost  all  modern  buildings  f¥j^®™    "*** 
of  any  pretension.    They  make  the  most  serviceable  and 
ornamental  floors  for  public  buildings.    In  the  South  Ken-   SowthKcnsing- 
sington  Museum  alone  there  are  some  40,000  square  feet  of 
pavement  laid.    They  are  used  in  railway  stations,  on  ship- 
board, and  for  decorating  walls  and  pavements  of  churches. 
For  this  latter  purpose  great  numbers  are  required  in  the 
work  of  restoration  of  old  cathedrals.    At  Worcester,  the       J^"^**^ 
cathedral  which  has  lately  been  restored,  chiefly  through 
the  munificence  of  Earl  Dudley,  who  gave  $350,000  for  the 
purpose,  has  a  tiled  chancel  of  most  elaborate  design,  a  part 
of  which  is  over  four  hundred  years  old.    The  dilapidated 
portions  have  been  renewed  with  tiles  made  in  exact  imita- 
tion of  the  ancient  tiles,  and  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than 
$10,000,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  the  archi     sir      GUbert 
tect. 

Varieties  of  tiles.  variotdes     oi 

•^  tlle«. 

The  varieties  of  tiles  as  now  made  may  be  classed,  accord- 
ing to  their  manufacture,  irrespective  of  form  or  use,  as 
follows : 

1.  Plain  tiles,  unglazed,  glazed,  or  enameled  in  colors. 

2.  Encaustic  tiles,  unglazed  or  glazed. 

3.  Msgolica  tiles. 

4.  Enameled,  decorated,  or  painted  tiles. 

The  plain  tiles  are  usually  made  from  natural  clay  mix-    Plain  tuea. 
tures,  selected  with  reference  to  their  colors  when  burned  j 
or  coloring  substances  may  be  added.    The  color  pervades 
the  whole  tile  like  a  brick,  not  being,  as  in  the  case  of  an 
enamel,  mei-ely  superficial.    The  addition  of  a  transparent   chanuster. 
glaze  makes  the  color  more  brilliant,  and  gives  a  smoother 
surface.    The  general  colors  of  both  the  plain  tiles  are  black 
and  white,  red,  chocolate,  salmon,  drab,  and  buflf.     But   Colon, 
almost  any  desired  color  can  be  given  to  plain  tiles  by 
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^^^-  enameling  them  apon  the  surfoce  with  opaque  enamels. 

For  this  process  the  plain  white,  buff,  or  red  tiles  are  taken. 
Bright  reds,  crimson,  porples,  blues,  greens,  and  browns 
Enameled  tue«.  may  thus  be  obtained.     These  enameled  tiles,  like  the 
glazed,  have  a  smooth  glassy  surface,  and  are  more  appro- 
priately used  upon  walls  than  in  pavements,  where  the 
attrition  would  soon  destroy  the  gloss  of  the  enamel  and 
produce  scratches.    The  smooth  surface  is  also  rather  slip- 
pery and  dangerous  to  walk  upon.    For  these  reasons  the 
plain  unglazed  tiles  are  to  be  preferred  for  pavements. 
Beside  the  use  of  the  glazed  and  enameled  tiles  in  mural 
doMSo  aiiw!"^  decoration  for  dados,  panels,  etc.,  they  are  especially  appli- 
cable, and  are  largely  used  abroad,  for  lining  the  walls  of 
dairies  (the  dairy  farmers  finding  them  superior  for  cleanli- 
en^**^.iSm8,' '^^^  ^^^  keeping  the  milk  pure),  for  larders,  kitchens, 
8tAie«,eto.        around  sinks  and  cooking  ranges,  in  bath-rooms,  water- 
closets,  and  in  stables.    For  such  places  the  6-inch  plain 
white  glazed  tile  is  in  general  use.    Another  very  impor- 
tant application  of  wall  tile  is  in  hospitals,  for  completely 
lining  the  walls  of  wards  for  fever  patients.    The  new  St. 
HMpitaL^  lSJ  Thomas  Hospitals  (erected  in  Loudon  opposite  the  Houses  of 
don.  Parliament)  have  the  fever  wards  lined  with  6inch  white 

glazed  tiles,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  prevent  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  germs  of  disease,  which  it  is  well  known  pene- 
trate porous  plaster  walls,  and  are  even  absorbed  by  bricks, 
so  that  after  a  time  whole  wards  of  hospitals  and  entire 
buildings  become  unfit  for  occupation.  The  same  is  true  of 
rooms  in  dwellings,  hotels,  and  dormitories  in  colleges.  An 
imi)ervious  tile  wall,  which  can  be  thoroughly  cleaned  by 
impro^iS^t^  wiping  with  a  sponge,  is  a  great  sanitary  improvement,  and 
deserves  the  attention  of  physicians  and  architects.  A 
thoroughly  vitrified  body,  like  porcelain,  would  be  better  for 
the  purpose  than  a  porous  earthenware  base  with  a  glazed 
surflBbce,  though  the  latter  would,  no  doubt,  be  far  better 
than  even  the  hardest  painted  plaster  wall. 
White  glazed     Another   important  use  of  the  plain  white  crlazed  or 

tUeaaa  reflectors.  ^    •■     •!       .  a 

enameled  tiles  is  as  reflectors  in  lining  dark  passages,  stair- 
cases, and  entrances,  especially  in  basements,  or  wherever 
there  is  liability  to  dampness  or  a  smoky  atmosphere.    They 
ilndoS^uidAT-  *^  ^^S^^J  ^^^^  about  the  stations  of  the  Underground  Rail- 
groiind  Eaiiway.  way  in  Loudou,  particularly  around  the  window  openings, 
or  wherever  light  is  admitted  through  thick  walls.    Most  of 
BvaSS^^n^'^^^  lavatories  and  retiring-rooms  of  the  railway  stations  in 
ways.  England  and  on  the  Continent  are  lined  with  white  glazed 

tiles. 
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Encaustic  tiles  may  also  be  either  with  or  without  a  glaze,    ^f^^- 
In  this  class  the  design  upon  the  tile  is  not  merely  stamped 
or  painted  on  the  surface,  but  is  impressed  to  considerable 
depth.    The  tiles  are  inlaid.    The  process  in  Britain  is  as 
old  as  the  mediaeval  tiles  of  Malvern,  abeady  noted.    In  the 
ancient  tiles  the  design  was  impressed  in  the  moist  clay.     Ancient  umi 
In  the  modem  it  is  equally  impressed,  but  at  the  time  of       ™"** 
forming  the  tile  out  of  the  dust,  leaving  a  sharply  formed 
design,  which  is  subsequently  filled  by  a  powder  of  another 
color.    The  whole  being  pressed  together  forms  a  homo- 
geneous mass.    The  impressed  design  is  also  filled,  in  some 
cases,  by  a  liquid  slip,  as  in  the  ancient  tiles,  and  when  dry 
the  excess  is  scraped  off  before  firing. 

The  design  being  impressed  to  a  depth  of  one-eighth  or 
one-quarter  of  an  inch,  and  filled  solidly  with  body  of  a 
different  color  from  the  groundwork  of  the  tile,  is  not  oblit- 
erated by  wear  until  the  whole  substance  of  the  tile  has 
been  cut  away  to  the  full  depth  of  the  design.    The  bril- 
liancy of  the  design  and  of  the  colors  of  the  tile  may,  as 
with  plain  tiles,  be  heightened  by  a  simple  glaze ;  but  the    ungiAzed  tue« 
surface  is  made  slippery,  and  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  pave-  ^*>rp»^«n«»*«- 
ments  as  the  simple  unglazed  surface.    Some  of  the  colored 
bodies,  such  as  blue,  green,  and  white,  are  sufficiently  vitri- 
fied in  burning  to  give  a  vitreous  semi-glazed  appearance. 
But  glazed  inlaid  tiles  are  suitable  for  hearths  where  not    GUwed  inlaid 
exposed  to  much  wear,  and  are  now  largely  used  abroad  for  decorauon." 
this  purpose.    Their  thickness  and  strength  render  them 
secure  firom  breakage. 

Encaustic  or  inlaid  tiles  are  usually  one  inch  thick,  twice 
the  thickness  required  for  plain  wall  tiles.  They  are  espe- 
cially  suitable  for  pavements  in  halls,  corridors,  and  vesti- 
bules, or  wherever  they  would  be  exposed  to  attrition  and 
wear  by  the  fire-irons,  etc. 

Encamtio  and  enameled  tiles  in  decoration. 

Another  important  application  of  the  encaustic  and  also    Usen  in  deoor. 
of  the  enameled  tiles  is  found  in  decorating  the  walls  of 
buildings,  especially  those  of  brick,  either  grouped  in  large 
panels  or  set  singly  about  the  window-frames  and  cornices. 

The  glazed  encaustic  tiles  are  generally  used  in  mural 
decoration  and  in  fire-places,  for  lining  the  jambs  and  back,    wiuis  and  fire- 
where  movable  or  basket  grates  are  used.    They  have  the  ^^*^' 
merit  not  only  of  beauty,  but  of  cleanliness,  as  all  smoke, 
soot,  or  dust  can  be  easily  wiped  off  the  glazed  &ces. 

Majolica  tiles  are  ornamented  with  the  design  in  relief,    MijoUoa. 
pi-oduced  generally  by  the  insertion  of  an  open-work  metal- 
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^^"«*-  lie  plate  when  molded,  giving  them  an  embossed  surface, 

which  is  variously  colored  by  enamels,  and  is  highly  glazed. 
MivioUca  tiles,  rpj^jg  jj|jjj  ^f  ^jj^^  jg  extremely  rich  and  brilliant  in  appear- 
ance, and  is  suited  to  mural  decoration,  such  as  the  walls 

nnd*^  flre-TSSe  '^^^  dados  of  dining  and  smoking  rooms,  libraries,  offices, 

decoration.  staipways,  entrance  halls,  for  inlaying  cabinet  work,  and  for 
mantels  and  fire-places.  For  this  latter  purpose  there  were 
some  fine  examples  in  the  exhibition  of  dog-grates  and  fire- 
place fixtures.  They  are  particularly  applicable  to  church- 
wall  decoration,  grate  cheeks  and  for  flower  boxes.  So  also 
the  enameled  ornamental  tile  may  be  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses, but  more  especially  for  the  walls  of  dairies,  bathing 

Distinctions  of— j^j^  retiring  room?*,  and  for  baths.  The  ornamentation  is 
Mj^oiica,  either  added  by  hand  or  is  transferred  from  lithographic 
prints,  but  is  all  upon  the  plain  surface,  not  extending  into 
Encanstic,  the  substaucc  of  the  tile,  as  in  the  encaustic  varieties,  or 
Embossed.  raised  above  the  general  level,  as  in  the  embossed  varie- 
ties. The  elaborately  painted  tiles  and  slabs  belong  to  this 
class,  as  also  those  which  are  enameled  in  various  opaque 
colored  enamels. 

^mdow  flower-  The  usc  of  tiles  for  flower-boxes  for  windows  has  l)ecome 
general,  and  has  raised  a  demand  for  such  as  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  They  are  usually  eight  inches 
square,  half  an  inch  thick,  and  are  inserted  side  by  side  in 
a  simple  wooden  or  zinc  frame  work,  grooved  so  as  to  receive 
and  hold  the  edges  of  the  tiles.  The  majolica  and  painted 
tiles  are  generally  preferred. 

and  ^ms!  ^^^^^  ^^  important  application  of  tiles  is  for  inscriptions  of 
all  kinds,  street  names,  signs,  numbers,  especially  where 
dust  accumulates,  and  frequent  brushing  or  dusting  is  nec- 
sssary.  They  are  largely  used  in  the  underground  railway 
in  London  for  the  names  of  the  stations.  Messrs.  Minton, 
Hollins,  &  Co.  manufacture  every  kind  and  all  sizes  of  these 
tiles  for  forming  inscriptions,  dates,  and  texts,  and  direct 
attention  esi)ecially  to  their  letter  tiles,  manufactured  ex- 
pressly for  street  names,  and  assert  that  such  tiles  have 
been  fixed  in  several  towns  for  more  than  twenty  years 
Mmies  of  at-  without  being  impaired  in  distinctness.  They  are  affixed 
either  by  bedding  in  Portland  cement  against  the  wall,  with 
the  edges  covered  so  as  to  exclude  water,  or  by  metal 
frames  secured  to  the  wall  by  screws,  or  by  cutting  out  a 
recess  as  broad  as  the  tiles  and  as  long  as  the  name  requires. 
The  tiles  are  then  secured  in  this  recess  by  cement,  and  the 
ioints  are  pointed. 
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Memorial  and  mortuary  tablets.  ^*^- 

For  memorial  and  mortuary  purposes  encaustic  tiles,  ,^^^™®'^  ^^ 
bearing  inscriptions,  monograms,  or  heraldic  devices,  seem 
to  be  i>eculiarly  appropriate.  They  have  the  advantage  of  ^^.^^  "^,^1^ 
being  comparatively  indestructible  by  the  weather,  and  of  atone, 
holding  their  colors  unchanged  by  time,  so  that  inscriptions 
on  them  remain  legible  long  after  those  cut  in  stone  have 
disappeared.  The  material  is  far  more  enduring  than  por- 
phyry and  granite  or  marble,  especially  where  exposed  to 
the  weather  5  and,  even  if  lost  sight  of  and  buried  for  ages 
in  the  earth,  tiles,  if  properly*  made,  will  retain  their  inscrip- 
tions in  perfection,  and  may  become  of  great  value  in  anti- 
quarian researches.  Being  formed  in  molds,  duplicate 
copies  can  be  made  at  little  increased  cost,  and  they  could 
be  freely  used,  not  only  in  tombstones,  but  as  memorial 
tablets  in  the  walls  of  churches.  Inscriptions  may  be  made 
in  small  but  distinct  letters,  so  that  a  tile  of  ordinary  size 
may  contain  all  that  is  usually  placed  upon  a  tombstone. 
The  compactness  of  such  inscriptions  renders  it  possible,  if 
desired,  to  group  a  number  in  a  small  space,  and  they  coidd 
be  inserted  side  by  side  in  the  walls  of  vaults,  or  upon 
tombstones  specially  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

The  memorial  tablets  now  made  are  generally  12"  square, 
and  are  designed  chiefly  for  insertion  in  the  walls  of  churches 
or  chapels.  They  bear  heraldic  devices  or  simple  inscrip- 
tions, and  are  variously  ornamented  and  colored. 

Early  examples  of  the  use  of  tiles  for  mortuary  purposes  Enriyexompies 

_,  .  -r^,..,  «^,.  X  of  mortuary  lab- 

are  numerous  and  interesting.    Eed  tdes  of  this  nature,  lots. 

inlaid  with  black  clay,  have  been  found  in  Devonshire, 
Somersetshire,  and  Surrey,  England.*     It  is  known  that 
inlaid  tiles  were  used  to  mark  the  site  of  graves  in  Worces- 
tershire far  into  the  seventeenth  century.      In  Malveni  MaivernPnory 
Priory  Church,  which  contains  some  of  the  finest  examples  ^^""'**' 
of  heraldic  tablets,  Richard  Corbet,  a  knight  templar,  who    sir     Richard 
died  in  the  thirteenth  century,  has  a  plain  table  monument, 
the  sides  and  ends  of  which  are  covered  with  tiles,  5J" 
square  and  IJ''  thick,  decorated  with  the  arms  of  the  Corbet 
family,  t 

In  the  same  ancient  church  there  were  examples  of  mon-    Monogram*. 
ograms,  the  letters  impressed  in  the  clay  and  then  filled  in 
with  white  earth,  and  of  pious  inscriptions  in  black-letter 
in  connection  with  them.    Inscriptions  formed  with  small 

*  "Life  of  Josiah  Wedgwood,"  Meteyard,  i,  p.  55. 

^  "Antiquarian  and  Architeotural  Year  Book,"  1844,  p.  147. 
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TOei.  tiles,  each  bearing  a  separate  letter,  have  been  found  there, 

and  the  grave  of  Vicar  Edmund  Bea,  1640,  was  marked  by 
a  border  of  such  tiles,  chronicling  his  death, 
staflbrdshiro  lu  the  pottcry  districts  of  Staffordshire  earthenware 
nortaaiy  tiabs.  ^y^  ^p  gravestoucs  Were  not  uncommon.  Several  ex- 
amples, with  drawings,  of  specimens  in  the  Mayer  collection 
are  cited  in  Meteyard's  "Life  of  Wedgwood.'^  One  is  a 
tablet  V  high,  9"  broad,  and  2"  thick ;  another,  2'  3''  high, 
V  V'  broad,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick.  One 
is  formed  of  seggar  clay,  and  the  other  of  dark  red  clay, 
and  both  are  inscribed,  one  with  raised  white  letters,  and 
the  other  with  the  letters  sunk,  and  covered  with  a  glaze. 
All  of  the  inscriptions  are  remarkably  clear. 

Building  toUets.  BuUdifig  tablets. 

Another  example  of  the  use  of  tiles  is  found  in  the  build- 
ing tablets  set  into  the  front  walls  of  houses  to  show  the 
date  of  construction  and  the  name  of  the  builder  or  owner. 
The  custom  was  an  old  one,  and  was  very  generally  fol- 
lowed in  the  pottery  region.  Some  of  these  were  made  of 
light  brown  clay,  with  the  ornaments  in  relief  in  yellow  clay. 
Others  are  glazed  white,  with  the  date  and  armorial  bearings 
painted  in  blue. 

Mnnd  tue  de-     The  Expositiou  abouudcd,  more  than  any  of  the  preceding. 
Exposition!      ^  in  examples  of  the  use  of  tiles  for  mural  decoration.    In  the 
French  section  broad  surfaces  of  walls  were  covered  with 
^'Jj^^mnnic*- painted  tiles.    The  grand  entrance  to  the  building,  erecte<l 
by  the  city  of  Paris,  was  adorned  by  huge  enameled  tiles  and 
panels  of  terra  cotta.    Visitors  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition 
Hftviiand  /av  iu  1876  will  remember  the  large  panel  exhibited  by  the  Havi- 
w^hington.      lauds,  exccutcd  in  tiles  of  the  Limoges  faience^  emblematic 
of  the  control  of  the  elements  by  man.    This  piece  was  pre- 
sented by  the  firm,  at  the  close  of  the  Exhibition,  to  the 
ceramic  department  of  the  National  Museum,  and  is  now  on 
one  of  the  walls  of  the  Smithsonian.    The  Paris  Exposition 
gave  evidence  of  an  increasing  interest  in  (his  form  of  wall 
decoration. 

Tiles  are  now  extensively  used  for  decorating  furniture  and 

stoves,  for  flower  boxes,  and  for  the  jambs  of  grates  and 

Sizes  of  British  mantels.    With  British  manufacturers  Q^&'  square  is  the 

ondjambs.     ^  sizc  iu  most  commou  use.    Four  of  these  make  one  square 

foot  of  surface.    But  5x5  and  3x3  inches  are  also  made, 
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and  borders  to  correspond.    The  following  table  shows  the 
range  of  sizes  for  plain,  unglazed  tiles : 


Tae9. 


Squares.—^  x6  inches. 

Bands.— 6ix3t  inches. 

5  x5       " 

6ixli      « 

4ix4i      " 

6  x4        " 

4ix4i      " 

6  x3        " 

4  x4        " 

6  x2 

^x^    " 

6  xH      " 

3  x3 

6  xli      " 

2fx2i      ** 

6x1         * 

2ix2i      ** 

a  :: 

2ix2i      " 

2  x2        ** 

4txlT^,     " 

UxU      " 

lixli      " 

lixli      " 

Bangesofaizea 
of  plf3n  Britiah 

tUM. 


Sices  of  decor- 
ated and  floun- 


Of  each  of  these  sizes  there  are  diagonal  halves  and  quar-  shapes  of  tues 
ters,  also  octagons,  hexagons,  pentagons,  lozenges,  and  other 
regolar  geometrical  shapes.  The  very  small  tiles  or  "tes- 
serae'' range  from  tV^iV''  ^  l^l'^  and  are  used  in  mosaic 
work.  There  are  larger  sizes  of  the  enameled^  ornamental, 
and  the  majolica  tiles.  The  largest  of  the  former  are  12x12''  j  eied  uloa: 
9x9^'  and  8x8''  are  also  made,  besides  8x4",  7x7",  6x6",  6x3", 
6x2",  and  6x1". 

The  tiles  in  France,  and  on  the  Continent  generally,  are  ,ijeg.^'*'^*^^ 
made  in  fractions  of  the  meter,  and  are  larger  than  the  6" 
tile.    The  Butch  tiles  measure  5^x51",  and  are  less  than 
half  an  inch  thick.    The  old  Saracenic  and  Persian  tiles  are 
generally  larger,  being  nearly  one  foot  square. 
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and'^e    Com^  €AMPSELL  BRICK  AND  TILS  OOMPANT. 

pany. 

The  Campbell  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Stokeupon 
Exhibits.        Trent,  England,  exhibited  a  fine  assortment  of  encaustic 
and  geometrical  tiles  and  mosaics,  suitable  for  churches, 
public  buildings,  halls,  vestibules,  conservatories,  etc. ;  also 
majolica,  glazed,  and  other  tiles  for  hearths,  fire-places,  baths, 
walls,  etc.    There  was  also  a  series  of  enameled  and  earth- 
enware tiles  from  Minton^s  china  works. 
R^Todnctiona     Amoug  the  uoveltics  we  note  superior  reproductions  of 
^^  ***  the  ancient  mediaeval  tiles,  with  the  pitted  irregular  surface 

peculiar  to  them.    The  "newness"  of  the  reproductions  is 
completely  disguised,  and  they  may  now  be  used  in  restora- 
tions without  the  tell-tale  contrasts  before  observable  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new. 
Morocco   anr-     The  morocco  or  leather  surface  tiles  have  been  carried  to 

face  tttea. 

great  perfection,  and  were  shown  in  a  variety  of  tints. 
Manteiadorned     A  novclty  was  prescutcd  in  a  large  mantel  made  for  Mr. 

grajuohy^ioiou.  Campbell,  the  proprietor  of  the  works,  and  adorned  with  a 
series  of  large  flat  plaques,  rectangular  and  tile-like,  on 
which  M.  Solon  has  executed  figures  emblematic  of  ceramic 
industry  in  various  countries.  These  designs  are  in  grafito^ 
being  incised  in  a  thin  layer  or  covering  of  white  slip  over 
Nature  of  the  a  dark-red  colored,  coarse,  clay  l>ody.    It  is  a  process  almost 

^a>tto proceae.  ^^^  reverse  of  the  pdte'Surpdte.  The  figure  is  outlined  by 
a  sharp  steel  point  and  then  for  the  background  and  shadows 
the  slip  covering  is  scraped  away.  The  design  is  thus  left 
upon  the  surface  in  flat  relief,  being  a  mere  film  not  much 
thicker  than  a  card.  The  whole  surface  is  then  enameled 
with  a  fusible  lead  glaze,  which  incorporates  itself  with  the 
body  and  slip  and  gives  a  mellow  softness  and  finish  to  the 
work. 
DeMTiption  of    The  nature  of  these  tiles  will  be  better  understood  by  the 

ithe  plaqnea. 

aid  of  the  accompanying  illustrations  firom  photographs 
presented  to  me  by  Mr.  Campbell.  Each  tile  or  slab  is  18" 
long  by  9"  broad,  except  two  square  tiles  in  the  jambs,  each 
about  16''  square;  on  one  of  these  square  tiles,  a  group  of 
flying  cherubs,  in  mid-air,  is  turning  a  potter's  wheel, 
while  two  Cupid  potters  above,  suspended  by  ropes,  are 
modeling  a  vase.  Below  are  pots  and  vases  of  various  forms 
ready  for  the  kiln.  In  each  corner  a  bunch  of  potter's  tools 
is  suspended. 

The  companion  tile  on  the  other  side  of  the  mantel  repre- 
sents the  process  of  firing  or  baking  potter's  ware.  Cupids 
are  flying  to  and  firom  the  kiln,  bearing  the  ware,  while  a 
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GREECE. 

(Grafito  tile  by  Solou.) 
Figure  with  Grecian  vases  of  characl^trisUo /onus. 
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EGYPT. 

(Grafito  tile  by  Soloii.) 
Figure  holding  a  pair  of  wuet 
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PERSIA. 

(Grafito  tile  by  Solou.) 
Plgwrein  Peniam  oo§i»mB,  mik  large  round  plaqus  deoaraUid  in  Persian  tfyle. 
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CHBRUBS  MAKING  POTTERY. 

(Orafito  tile  by  Solon.) 
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Plate  16. 


CHERUBS  FIRING  POTTERY. 

(Orafito  tile  by  Solon.) 
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group  below  is  firing  the  furnace  by  coals,  faggots,  and    ^^^- 

,  CAmpbell  Brick 

torches.  and    Tile   Corn- 

There  are  ten  of  the  oblong  tiles,  indicative  of  the  pottery  ^*°^* 
or  characteristic  ceramic  products  of  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Morocco,  China,  Japan,  Greece,  Egypt,  and 
Persia.    These  emblematic  figures  are  shown  in  the  plates  8o1«>p^»<i'»«»- 
accompanying  this  report. 

The  carving  of  this  mantel  was  executed  by  J.  E.  Knox,    '^'  ^-  ^"®^' 
and  all  of  the  tiles  by  M.  L.  Solon,  in  1878,  os  stated  on  a 
grafito  tile  at  one  end  of  the  mantel. 

MINTON,  H0LLIN8,  <ft  CO.,  STOKE-UPONTRENl.  Minton,    Hoi- 

lins,  Sl  Co. 

This  firm  made  a  large  and  beautiful  exhibition  of  the 
encaustic  and  enameled  tile  and  mosaics  of  their  manufact- 
ure. These  tiles  have  long  been  well  known  and  extensively 
used  in  the  United  States.  The  following  notice  is  from  a 
report  by  the  writer,  made  after  the  Vienna  Exposition  in 
1873: 

"  The  manufacture  of  encaustic  tiling  was  commenced  in  Hiatory  of  the 
1840  by  Mr.  Herbert  Minton,  and  is  now  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Hollius  in  a  new  establishment,  built  upon  the  old  site  at 
Stoke-upon-Trent.  The  business  has  increased  enormously. 
Aside  from  the  ordinary  demand  for  paving-tiles,  there  is  a 
constantly  increasing  consumption  of  plain  white  tiles  for 
stables,  sculleries,  closets,  walls,  etc.  The  plain  white  glazed 
tiles  are  sold  at  the  works  as  low  as  2Je?.,  equal  to  about  5 
cents  each ;  and,  considering  how  superior  they  are  to  any 
other  material,  perhaps  not  even  excepting  marble,  for  facing 
walls  which  it  is  important  to  cleanse  often,  the  large  con- 
sumption is  not  surprising.  But  the  demand  has  also  in- 
creased enormously  for  the  encaustic  and  ornamental  tiles, 
owing  not  only  to  the  greater  number  exported  to  the  United 
States,  Australia,  and  other  countries,  but  to  the  more  gen- 
eral appreciation  and  increased  use  of  them  in  England. 

"The  great  expansion  of  the  industry  required  increased  Jncreaeo of 
faculties  for  the  manufacture,  and  led  Mr.  Hollins,  now  the 
chief  owner  and  the  manager,  to  erect  new  buildings  spe- 
cially arranged  for  the  rapid  and  economical  manipulation 
of  the  large  quantities  of  material.  By  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Hollins,  I  was  allowed  to  inspect  the  whole  establishment, 
and  to  see  every  detail  of  the  manufacture.  It  maybe  con- 
sidered a  model.  The  clays  are  landed  at  a  commodious 
wharf  on  one  side,  and  the  finished  goods  are  delivered  on 
the  other  side.  The  movement  of  the  materials  is  in  one 
direction,  forward  from  the  clay  heaps,  through  the  mixing 
and  molding  rooms,  to  the  furnaces,  and  from  the  fui*naces 
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TiUs. 


MintoD,      Hoi 
liiiH,  &.  Co. 


Materials. 


Encaastic  tiles. 


to  the  packing  rooms,  without  carrying  back  and  forth. 
The  materials  are  selected  and  combined  with  great  care, 
so  as  to  insure  the  greatest  possible  strength  and  perfection 
in  the  product.  For  the  red  tiles  and  the  buflf  tiles  clays  are 
obtained  in  the  vicinity,  and  are  remarkably  well  adapted 
to  the  purpose.  The  white  body  is  formed  of  a  mixture  of 
the  Cornish  clays  and  calcined  flint.  As  much  care  is  taken 
in  the  preparation  as  is  bestowed  upon  the  manufacture  of 
KDameied  tiles,  the  body  for  stoue  china.    The  basis  of  the  colored  enameled 

tiles  is  equally  white  and  strong.  Skilled 
artists  of  reputation  are  constantly  en- 
gaged in  the  decoration  of  slabs  and  large 
tiles  for  special  purposes.  The  risk  of 
breakage  or  distortion  of  the  large  slabs  in 
the  successive  firings  to  which  they  must 
be  submitted  is  so  great  that  they  are  now 
usually  made  in  three  or  more  parts  or 
tiles,  and  are  fitted  together  after  the  last 
firing. 

"Great  labor  is  expended  upon  the  finer 
qualities  of  encaustic  tiles.  They  are  made 
chiefly  by  hand,  of  moist  clay,  and  are  fin- 
ished by  scraping.  Such  tiles  cost  from 
is.  to  28.  Gd.  each,  and  are  too  costly  for 
general  use. 

"Eleven  or  twelve  large  kilns  are  re- 
quired for  the  burning.  An  engine  of  60 
horse-power  suflices  to  do  the  grinding  and 
mixing  of  the  materials.  An  average  of 
700  pc^rsons  is  employed.'' 

A  fine  specimen  of  the  mosaic  work  of 
thi!<  establishment  maybe  seen  in  the  mu- 
seum at  Washington,  in   the  form  of  a 
panel  for  a  reredos,  presented  at  the  close 
T^'?;.^:""^i^M^''"  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  to  the  mu- 
tjfCo.  seuln  by  Mr.  Hollins. 

Maw  &  Co.  MAW  d:  CO.,  BliOSELY,  ENGLAND. 

The  firm  of  Maw  &  Co.,  of  Brosely,  is  also  a  large  manu- 
facturer of  encaustic  and  enameled  tiles  and  of  art  tiles  for 
mural  decoration.  Their  tiles  are  also  well  known  in  the 
United  States,  and  are  largely  used. 

AVaii  tiles.  Wall  tUes. 

Bariuet  <fc  Co.      Barluet. — The  mural  tiles  of  Barluet  &  Co.  have  already 
been  noticed  in  the  description  of  the  exhibits  by  the  firm. 


Kilns. 


Sptwimen 
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It  is  a  great  work,  covering  one  end  of  one  of  the  wings  of   ^^^^• 
the  fine  art  department    It  is  a  fine  example  of  bold  exe-  Paris.  °®* 
cution  and  impasting  of  enamel  colors.    The  tiles  fire  each 
7f"  square. 

Stove  tiles.  tuo  stoves. 

Delaisse,  Paris,  was  the  exhibitor  of  a  variety  of  tiles  and  i>©iaiB8e, Paris. 
blocks  for  stoves  and  for  tables,  made  of  a  red  coarse  clay, 
a  brick-clay  body,  but  covered  with  well-colored  enamels  or 
slips,  and  producing  a  pleasing  effect.  He  also  showed  me- 
dallions in  the  style  of  Delia  Eobbia,  and  had  a  very  even- 
flowing  good  quality  of  blue  and  'vhite  enamel. 

In  the  Swedish  section  there  were  several  very  fine  ex- 
hibits of  tile  stoves.  The  Rorstrand  works  sent  some  with  iwsratrand 
unusually  large  open  fronts,  permitting  the  fires  to  be  seen. 
One,  in  mediaeval  style,  was  fitted  up  with  a  pyramidal  re- 
treating back ;  price,  2,100  francs.  Another  stove,  of  cyl- 
indrical form,  intended  to  stand  out  in  the  room,  separate 
from  the  wall,  was  enameled  light  blue  and  gilt.  One  of 
the  wall  stoves  was  of  black  enamel. 

The  dimensions  are  given  in  inches,  and  the  price  in  Aus- 
trian florins,  equivalent  to  about  50  cents  in  currency.  The 
price  of  packing  ranges  from  6  florins  upward,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  stove. 

Another  very  interesting  display  of  stoves  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  particularly  of  the  tiles  in  great  variety,  was 
made  by  Bemhard  Emdt  (court potter),  Vienna,  whose  man-  BemhardEmdt. 
ufactory  is  in  the  IX  Besisic,  Eossau,  Pramergasse,  No.    ^^''^ 
25.    The  patterns  of  his  tiles  are  peculiarly  attractive, 
many  being  deeply  recessed  and  enameled  in  bright  colors — 
brown,  green,  blue,  white,  and  variegated.    The  stoves  and 
stove  tiles  made  in  Berlin  are  in  high  repute,  and  are  even    Berlin  stoves. 
imported  to  Vienna.    They  are  to  be  seen,  among  other 
places  in  that  city,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Engineers'  and  Arch- 
itects? Association. 

It  is  evident  that  the  manufacture  of  "porcelain  stoves,''  Porcelain  stoves 
the  tiles  for  them,  and  the  fitting,  constitute  important SSsSy^iiT^Gi?- 
branches  of  industry  in  the  German-speaking  countries.  ™*^^' 
Such  stoves,  especially  as  now  made,  and  susceptible  of 
further  improvements,  have  many  great  advantages  over 
other  heating  apparatus,  and  might   be  introduced  with 
success  in  some  sections  of  the  United  States.    The. follow- 
ing are  some  of  their  merits,  as  compared  with  the  ordi- 
nary cast  or  sheet  iron  stoves  for  heating  apartments: 

1.  Not  being  good  conductors  of  heat,  they  radiate  it   ^^^  ^ove^** 
slowly  and  without  sudden  changes;  and  being  bulky,  they 
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TOe  itovet.  retain  heat  for  a  long  time,  and  maintain  an  equable,  mod- 
erate temperature  in  the  apartment,  even  long  after  the  fire 
has  burned  out. 
Advantages  2.  They  do  uot  scojTch  and  "bum  the  air,"  or  the  floating 
particles  of  dust  in  it,  as  is  the  case  with  highly-heated 
metallic  stoves. 

3.  They  combine  to  a  great  degree  the  advantages  of  an 
open  fire-place  and  of  a  stove,  giving  ventilation,  permitting 
the  Are  to  be  seen,  -sfhUe  most  of  the  heat  is  utilized,  being 
stored  up  in  the  mass  of  the  tiles  and  slowly  radiated. 
Doubtless  such  stoves  would  fail  to  satisfy  those  who  re- 
quire a  red-hot  surface, 
^  I  ''"''^""^f"^-^-^-"'  f  superheated  air,  and 
little  ventilation;  but 
many  improvements 
might  be  made,  so  that 
all  the  heat  which 
wholesome  conditions 
require  could  be  ob- 
tained without  dijfi- 
culty  and  with  great 
economy. 

The    accompanying 
figures  are  from  the  de- 
signs exhibited  in  the 
^    Austrian  section  by 
-^Joseph  de  Ceute,  of 
Joseph  dc  Ceute,  Vienna,  but  give  only 
a  faint  idea  of  the  vari- 
ety and  beauty  of  the  stoves  which  he  manufactures.    The 
lower  and  broader  forms  are  from  4  to  5  feet  across  the  front, 
and  much  resemble  the  modem  low  mantels  for  grates.    The 
fittings  in  front,  to  close  the  openings,  are  of  brass,  highly 
polished.    The  exhibitor  gives  the  following  schedule  of 
prices  for  the  ordinary  sizes  of  stoves,  gray  and  white,  deli- 
vered at  the  establishment  in  Vienna: 


Auttrian 
stoves. 


J.  de  Ceute, 
Vienna. 


Fig.  9. — Poroelain  stoves. 
Vienna. 


Prices   of  tile 
stoves.                     TT-Jcrhf     Breadth  of 

Price  in  florins. 

'   Height, 
inches. 

74 

78 

!        82 

Breadth  of 
of  base, 
inches. 

Price  in  florins. 

Gray. 

White. 

Gray. 

White. 

61                 18 
65                 20 
68                 22 
72                 24 

85 
42 
50 
60 

38 
45 
55 
65 

26 
26 
28 
80 

80 
90 
100 
120 

00 
100 
120 
140 

In  the  Austrian  section  there  were  also  examples  of  tile 
stoves,  in  the  production  of  which  the  Vienna  manufact- 
urers excel.    I  may  be  permitted  to  reproduce  here  some 
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Colors. 


Architeotural 
patterns. 


of  the  not€5S  upon  Austrian  stoves  made  at  the  Vienna  Ex-    ^'^  '^^«- 
position  of  1873: 

"The  so-called  'porcelain'  or  German  stoves,  familiar  to  German  stoves, 
those  who  have  resided  in  Germany,  Austria,  or  Hungary, 
were  extensively  exhibited  in  the  Austrian  and  Prussian 
sections.  The  material  is  not  porcelain,  but  earthenware, 
molded  into  tiles  or  hollow  bricks  about  6  or  8  inches  square 
and  several  inches  thick.  They  are  made  in  a  great  variety 
of  ornamental  forms,  and  are  generaHy  glazed  on  the  outer 
or  exposed  face,  either  white — which  is  most  common — or 
brown,  red,  green,  or  black.  Besides  the  ordinary  flat- 
faced  tiles,  they  are  made  with  in- 
cised or  raised  designs,  or  are 
molded  in  high  relief,  so  that  when 
combined  they  form  recessed  pan- 
els or  projecting  fillets  and  mold- 
ings, in  a  variety  of  architectural 
patterns. 

"  The  back  portion  of  the  tile  ex- 
posed to  the  fire  or  heated  gases 
rising  from  it  is  perforated  and  pe- 
culiarly shaped,  so  as  to  expose  a 
large  surface  and  make  a  series  of 
tubular  openings, favorable  to  the 
absori^tion  of  the  heat  in  the  body 
of  the  tile. 

"  The  shape  of  the  stove  formed 
of  these  tiles  varies  with  the  laste 
of  the  fabricant  and  the  demands 
of  the  consumer.    They  are  gen- 
erally from  G  to  8  or  10  feet  high,     fig. 
with  a  breadth  of  3  or  4  feet.    Usu- 
ally there  is  a  deep  recess  above  the  fire-space,  or  an  open- 
ing quite  through,  the  stove  being  divided  in  that  portion 
into  the  parts  united  above  by  an  entablature  and  cornice. 
Cylindrical  or  columnar  stoves  are  also  made ;  indeed,  the 
modifications  are  numerous,  to  conform  to  the  varying  taste 
or  fashion  of  the  time.    Lower  and  broader  stoves  are  now 
couuug  into  use,  with  large  openings  in  front,  so  that  the  fire    open  fronts 
may  be  seen  and  eiyoyed  as  in  an  open  fire-place,  while  the 
heat  is  much  better  utilized.''* 


Varieties  and 
sizes. 


li),  — German  Pwoelain 
Stove, 


Fire  hrwks. 

QLBNBOIQ  FIRE  CLAY  COMPANY,  GLASGOW,  SCOTLAND. 

The  products  of  this  establishment,  located  near  Coat- 


Fire  bricks. 

Glenboiff  Fire 
Clay  Company. 


[•From  *'CeramicArt,"by  WmiamP.Blake.  Van  Nostraud,  New  York.  ] 
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Firebrieki. 

Glenboig  Fire 
Clay  Compfuiy. 

James  l>iuina- 
chie. 


Use  in  motal- 
lurgical  fur- 

naces, converter- 
tuyeres,  etc. 


Qualities  of  a 
first-class  fire 
brick. 


Durability. 


Fire-brick  man- 
ufacture. 


bridge,  Scotland,  were  shown  in  profusion,  and  received  an 
award. 

The  maunfactnre  is  carried  on  by  Mr.  James  Dunnachie, 
who  is  well  known  to  those  using  fire  brick  extensively,  and 
also  as  the  anthor  of  a  very  interesting  paper  on  the  manu- 
facture of  fire  brick,  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  held  at  Glasgow 
in  1876.  The  bricks  made  at  these  works  are  such  as  are 
used  for  Siemens'  patent  regenerative  gas  furnaces,  forge 
and  rolling-mill  furnaces,  puddling  furnaces,  and  steel  fur- 
naces ;  also  for  copper  calcining,  roasting,  and  refining  fur- 
naces, gas  retorts,  etc.  The  exhibit  also  contained  samples 
of  tuyeres  for  Bessemer  converters,  stoppers,  nozzles,  etc. 

It  is  claimed  for  these  bricks  that  they  are  unequaled  for 
the  construction  of  furnaces  subjected  to  the  most  intense 
heats  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  Mr.  Dunnachie 
stated  at  the  Exposition  that  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the 
brick  were  best  illustrated  by  taking  as  an  example  a  forge 
furnace  doing  heavy  work.  The  qualities  required  in  a  fire 
brick  for  such  a  purpose  are:  1st,  no  melting;  2d,  no  ci-ack- 
ing  and  spUtiug  off;  and,  3d,  high  heat-resisting  power,  so 
that  the  heat  may  not  be  passed  easily  through  the  crown 
and  sides,  but  may  be  thrown  back  into  the  furnace,  thus 
retaining  the  heat  produced.  In  other  words,  good  fire  brick 
should  be  infusible,  not  liable  to  split  or  fly  into  pieces  in 
the  fire,  and  good  non-conductors  of  heat.  All  these  quali- 
ties are  claimed  in  a  high  degree  for  the  Glenboig  brick,  and 
the  numerous  testimonials  sustain  the  claim.  It  is  stated 
that  in  the  furnace  the  bricks  wear  or  "sweat  away''  slowly. 
The  wasting  away  taking  place  only  on  the  surface  exposed 
to  the  heat,  the  body  of  the  bricks  remaining  as  rough  and 
porous  as  when  first  laid.  It  is  stated  also  that  these  bricks, 
when  heated,  as  in  an  iron-forge  furnace  from  which  the  iron 
has  just  been  removed,  will  bear  a  deluge  of  cold  water  from 
a  hose  pipe  without  cracking. 

As  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Dunnachie  has  great  practical 
value  to  the  maker  and  the  consumer  of  fire  brick,  and  as  I 
have  been  kindly  furnished  with  a  copy  of  it,  I  introduce  it 
entire: 

Manujacture  of  fire  bricks,* 

"  The  fire-brick  question  may  l>e  viewed  from  various  sides. 
The  owner  of  furnaces  who  uses  the  bricks,  the  man  of  sci- 
ence who  has  to  do  with  their  chemistry  and  other  techni- 
calities, and  the  brick-maker  who  manufactures  them,  may 

*  A  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  A8«ociation  held  at  Glae- 
gow  September,  1876,  by  James  Dunnachie,  Glenboig. 
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each  have  something  to  say  on  the  subject.    In  the  present   .f^  bridti. 
paper  we  will  view  it  from  the  brick-miner's  standpoint,  and 
will  strictly  confine  ourselves  to  that  branch  of  the  fire-clay 
trade  indicated  by  the  title. 
"The  iron  and  steel  manufacturer,  who  may  be  taken  as   i^reatot  the 

.  «  «  ...  metal-worker  in 

the  representative  of  furnace  owners,  has,  in  vanous  ways  the  subject 
recently,  shown  a  deep  interest  in  this  subject.  In  the  iron- 
trade  journals  of  this  and  other  countries  it  bulks  up  as  one 
of  the  pressing  questions,  and  at  the  last  three  meetings  of 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  it  has  been  under  discussion  in 
connection  with  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Snelus,  of  the  West 
Oumberland  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  which  will  be  found 
published  in  the  Reports  of  the  Institute  for  1875  and  1876 
These  discussions  are  valuable,  being  the  latest  utterances 
of  some  of  our  first  scientific  and  practical  men. 

"  The  metal  smelter  observes  that  his  furnaces,  unlike  his  The  smeiter'a 
other  buildings,  are  continually  melting  and  crumbling  away,  funmce  mati^ 
He  is  steadily  increasing  the  magnitude  of  his  operations 
and  the  intensity  of  his  heats,  and  finds  his  progress  arrested 
by  the  weakness  of  his  furnace  materials.  The  tear  and 
wear  has  increased  until  it  has  become  a  serious  item  in  the 
Cost  of  production,  and  for  this  he  naturally  seeks  a  remedy ; 
hence  the  demand  for  che<iper  and  better  fire  bricks.  How, 
then,  is  this  to  be  attained  ?  Are  we  to  wait  till  we  stumble 
upon  something,  or  may  we  expect  to  be  guided  by  chemical 
science?  Some  practical  men  have  no  faith  in  analysis  as  chemical  indi. 
indicating  the  true  character  of  fire  clays.  They  find  that  ******"* 
mere  analysis  does  not  reveal  all  that  requires  to  be  known, 
and  that  its  results  are  not  enough  until  confirmed  by  the 
practical  test  in  the  furnace.  Still,  the  chemist  may  and 
does  guide  us  to  that  which  gives  the  highest  probability  of 
success,  and,  if  ever  the  other  qualities,  not  revealed  by 
analysis,  are  to  be  accurately  observed  and  their  values  de- 
termined, it  will  probably  be  the  chemist  who  will  do  it.  It 
is  pre-eminently  a  chemical  question,  not  for  analysis  merely, 
but  that  every  peculiarity  of  form,  proportion,  relationship, 
and  general  conditions  may  be  carefully  and  accurately  ob- 
served, and  data  established  which  will  give  us  something 
to  aim  at  and  something  to  guide  us  in  our  every-day  prac- 
tice as  manufacturers.  Much  has  been  done  already,  and 
there  are  indications  of  an  increasing  chemical  interest  in 
the  subject,  which,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  consumers 
and  manufacturers  of  fire  bricks,  may  ultimately  lead  to  re- 
sults that  will  meet  all  the  wants  of  practical  metallurgy. 

^<  Silica,  alumina,  bauxite,  carbon,  magnesia,  lime,  are  all   Befrootorjimi- 
highly  refractory,  the  two  first-named  (silica  and  alumina) 
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jsmfrriete.  being  the  esseutial  coDstituents  of  our  fire  clays.  Lime  and 
magnesia,  thougL  practically  indestructible  by  heat,  fuse 
easily  wheu  combined  with  silica,  and  are  consequently 
CoDsidenuion  clas8ed  with  oxidc  of  iron,  potash,  soda,  etc.,  amongst  the 
of  materinu.  impurities  of  fire  clay.  Experiments  are  at  present  in  pro- 
gress with  several  of  the  ingredients  named,  and  important 
results  are  expected  in  more  directions  than  one. 

"The  great  variety  of  purposes  for  which  fire  bricks  are 
used,  and  the  various,  and  even  opposite,  qualities  required 
in  them,  makes  it  imi>ossible  that  one  brick  can  answer  for 
DUferentqniUi-all  descriptions  of  furnaces.    They  require  to  stand  strong 
SS>ren^^^^iS^  hcat,  chaugc  of  temperature,  in  some  cases  heavy  pressure 
^***®*'  and  hard  knocks,  and  also  fluxing  and  chemical  action  of 

various  kinds.  For  all  these  purposes  we  require  not  one 
but  a  variety  of  bricks,  and  this  variety  we  will  probably 
find  sooner-or  later  in  the  different  refractory  substances  at 
our  disposal. 
Aff©  of  a  flr©  "  The  age  of  a  fire  brick  depends  upon  the  purpose  for 
^"^  which  it  is  used ;  in  some  situations  it  may  be  counted  by 

minutes,  in  others  by  years ;  and  some  bricks  will  last  for 
years  in  positions  where  others  also  bearing  the  name  of  fire 
bricks  would  be  destroyed  in  as  many  weeks, 
nuferenoes  In     "The  name  fire  clay  covers  a  multitude  of  qualities,  and 
*^'  fire  bricks  difier  to  such  an  extent  chemically,  and  as  manu- 

factured articles,  that  if  their  names  were  to  indicate  their 
qualities,  rather  than  the  general  purpose  to  which  they  are 
put,  a  great  many  new  names  would  require  to  be  invented, 
to  Although  no  one  brick  answers  for  all  purposes,  a  great  deal 
can  be  done  in  the  process  of  manufacture  to  fit  it  for  the 
particular  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put :  one  requires  to  be 
solid  and  close  bodied,  another  porous  and  open;  in  certain 
special  cases  soft  burning  is  preferred,  while  in  others  they 
cannot  be  too  hard.  As  a  general  rule,  fire  bricks  should 
Shrinkage.  be  hard  burned.  The  shrink  from  the  green  state  to  the 
burned  condition  is  generally  about  one-twelfth  of  the  bulk ; 
and  if  this  is  not  entirely  reduced  in  the  kiln  some  of  it  will 
require  to  be  burned  out  after  the  bricks  are  built  in  the 
furnace,  and  this  must  injure  its  stability. 
Mixing  of  clays.  "Mixing  clays  of  different  kinds  has  been  recommended, 
with  the  view  of  combining  the  good  qualities  of  each,  and 
more  especially  to  increase  or  diminish  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  silica.  Tliis  may  do  good  in  some  cases,  but,  as  fire 
clays  have  their  bad  qualities  also,  mixing  will,  in  many 
cases,  increase  the  force  of  these,  and  so  do  more  harm  than 
good.  Eiley  says,  touching  this  point :  '  In  considering  the 
qualities  of  a  fire  brick  chemically,  the  bases  that  have  a 
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fluxing  action  should  be  considered  as  a  whole.    A  brick    J^^**  *««*». 
might  contain  more  oxide  of  iron  than  it  shoold  do,  yet  on    ^^  ^^^  p^- 
accoant  of  its  being  free  from  other  bases  it  might,  neverthe-  purities, 
less,  be  a  good  brick.'    We  thus  see  that  the  number  of  the 
objectionable  ingredients  has  something  to  do  with  the  re-     ' 
suit;  besides,  a  natural  chemical  combination  and  an  arti-  _^f^^  '^? 
flcial  mixture  might  give  the  same  analysis  and  yet  be  very  nations  and  mix- 
different  when  made  into  bricks  and  put  to  the  practical  test 

"Those  containing  the  largest  percentage  of  silica,  if^^^^^™*""*®* 
otherwise  pure,  staud  best  iu  the  highest  heaths,  but  are 
liable  to  split  up  by  sudden  heating  or  cooling.    A  brick^^]^^^]J^*- 
high  in  silica,  yet  containing  a  &ir  proportion  of  alumina,  ^^j^  urs^ciass 
and  comparatively  free  from  alkalies  and  other  impurities, 
is  the  one  which  combines,  in  the  highest  degree,  infusibil- 
ity  and  freedom  from  splitting,  and  is,  consequently,  found 
to  be  best  suited  for  all  such  purposes  as  puddling,  rolling, 
and  forging,  and  the  Siemens  regenerator,  where  the  great 
desideratum  is  precisely  the  combination  of  these  qualities. 
A  sample  of  clay  from  the  Glenboig  Star  Mine  was  recently 
analyzed  by  Eiley,  and,  after  being  calcined,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing result: 

Silica    ^•'^^m    hM*****ft  *' 

Titanic  acid 1.33  Mi^  clay. 

Alamina 30.55 

Peroxide  of  iron 1.70 

Lime 0.69 

Magnesia 0.64 

Potash,  with  a  little  soda 0.55 

100.87 

"To  get  a  really  good  furnace  we  must  first  procure  the  c^inftmiaoe 
best  materials  for  Its  construction,  but  after  that  much  de- 
X>ends  upon  how  it  is  built.  If  we  were  as  carefiil  about 
the  lines  of  our  furnaces  as  we  are  about  the  lines  of  our 
ships,  and  as  particular  about  the  quality  of  the  materials 
and  workmanship  employed  as  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject demands,  we  might  in  many  cases  double  the  duration 
of  our  furnaces,  without  waiting  for  the  possible  discoveries 
of  the  future.  However  anxious  we  may  be  for  some  radi- 
cal improvement,  in  the  mean  time  we  must  make  the  most 
of  the  materials  we  possess,  and  of  our  present  knowledge 
of  the  modes  of  manipulation. 

"The  making  of  a  fire  brick  is  like  the  making  of  a  pin—  tioXffi^briSk 
the  article  looks  a  simple  one,  yet  the  process  is  complex  making. 
and  somewhat  elaborate.    Some  of  our  most  ingenious  ma- 
chines have  intelligence  put  into  them  ^t  the  beginning,  and 
are  afterwards  almost  self-acting;  and  while  this  can  be 
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Fffn  briekt.  (lone,  to  some  extent,  in  setting  down  a  new  flre-brick  work, 
still,  in  no  other  manufactoring  process  is  close  and  careful 
attention  more  essential  if  .the  best  results  are  to  be  ob- 
tained. As  in  scientific  investigation  the  smallest  gleam  of 
truth  has  its  value  and  its  place,  so  in  the  workshop  every 
little  bit  of  ascertained  fact  has  its  value  also,  and  if  it  gets 
its  place  it  will  certainly  bring  its  reward  in  the  general  re- 
sult. 
Fire. brick     "The  flrc-brick  trade  of  Glasgow  cannot  lay  claim  to  the 

gow*  **  antiquity  which  belongs  to  Stourbridge  or  Newcastle.    It 

only  dates  back  some  tbrty  or  fifty  years,  when  it  was  first 
started  at  Gktrnkirk,  and  is  therefore  comparatively  young. 
But  it  is  healthy,  and  even  already  well  jGjrown.  For  years 
past  it  has  entered  into  friendly  rivalry  with  the  older  seats 
of  the  manufacture,  and  found  markets  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  notably  in  the  northern  and  midland  counties  of 
England,  to  which  districts  one  or  two  of  the  best  brands 
are  sent  in  large  quantities. 
Quantity  made     "  The  quantity  of  fire  bricks  made  in  the  Glasgow  district, 

peraoimm.        ^\^qIi  jg  almost  cxclusively  comprised  in  the  counties  of 

Lanark,  Eenfrew,  and  Ayr,  amounts  in  ordinary  times  to 

eighty  millions.    In  addition  to  this  there  is  manufactured 

an  enormous  quantity  of  sanitary  pipes,  gas  retorts,  and 

other  flie-olay  other  articlcs  in  fire  clay,  both  useful  and  ornamental. 

articles.  Considerable  quantities  of  fire  bricks  are  also  made  in  the 

neighborhood  of  Edinburgh  and  in  the  counties  of  Sterling 
and  Fife ;  but  these  1  have  not  the  means  of  estimating. 
Geoiogicia     "The  fire  clays  wrought  in  the  neighborhood  of  Glasgow 

~ia8gow  fire  are  situated,  geologically,  in  the  upper  coal  series  and  lime- 
stone series,  taking  the  Eotnan  cement  as  the  dividing  line, 
or,  according  to  the  ordnance  geological  map,  in  the  mill- 
stone grit.  They  are  found  at  all  depths,  from  the  surface 
open  cast  workings  to  pits  of  40  or  50  fathoms.  They  are 
sometimes  taken  from  lower  depths  where  coal  is  being 
wrought ;  but  we  do  not  find  our  best  qualities  in  such  po- 
workinga.  sitious.  The  workable  seams  vary  in  thickness  from  about 
3  feet  to  30  or  40  feet.  The  process  of  fire-brick  making  is 
pretty  much  alike  all  over  the  West  of  Scotland,  and  indeed 
everywhere  else  when  fire  clay  is  the  material  employed; 
but,  as  it  is  necessary  to  be  clear  and  connected,  we  will  fol- 
low the  process  as  applied  at  the  Glenboig  Star  Works, 
star  Mine.  near  CoatbridgG,  The  clay  is  there  found  113  feet  deep, 
and  varies  in  thickn^-ss  from  6  to  9  feet.  In  descending  thtt 
shaft  we  pass  through  from  12  to  20  feet  of  floating  whin- 
stone  (the  overflowings  of  the  numerous  trap  dikes  which 
intersect  the  strata  of  the  districts,  this  covers  a  consider- 
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able  part  of  the  Glenboig  field.  TJnder  the  whin  are  numer-  J^*  ^^^^^**'- 
oas  beds  of  fire  clay  and  siliceous  rocks,  some  of  them  almost 
pure  silica  of  the  true  ganister  type.  The  system  of  min- 
ing is  what  is  called  stoopand-room,  or  pillar-and-stall. 
Th^  workings  are  12  feet  wide  and  the  stoojw  left  in  are  30  Syetemofwork 
feet  square,  excepting  at  the  pit  bottom,  where  they  are 
much  larger.  The  stoops  may  be  cut  through,  and,  when 
the  proper  time  comes,  removed  altogether.  The  clay  in 
its  natural  state  is  very  hard  and  requires  to  be  blown  down 
with  gunpowder.  The  clay  is  sent  out  in  pieces  about  the 
size  of  good  round  coal.  It  is  raised  to  a  high  pit-head 
platform,  from  whence  it  is  run  either  to  the  crushing  mills 
direct  or  to  the  bing  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
weather. 

"When  weathering  is  adopted  the  extra  labor  of  lifting  ^^J^^^s 
and  laying  is  involved;  but  the  ease  with  which  the  milling 
is  afterwards  effected  fully  compensates.  When  the  clay  is 
mixed  with  'bullets'  or  nodules  of  iron,  or  any  other  visible 
impurities,  weathering  permits  of  these  being  picked  out. 
It  also  disintegrates  and  softens  the  clay,  so  that  a  much 
solider  body  and  smoother  sur&kce  can  be  given  to  such 
articles  as  require  these  qualities. 

"  In  bricks  for  general  furnace  purposes  we  do  not  want  a^^^j^^^j"  «^^ 
dose  texture.  The  brick  must  have  sufficient  fiour  in  it  to 
give  it  toughness  and  strength,  but,  that  accomplished,  our 
aim  is  to  make  it  as  rough  and  open  in  the  grain  as  possible, 
that  it  may  be  the  better  able  to  resist  high  and  variable 
temperatures. 

"The  crushing  and  milling  are  effected  by  means  of  re- 
volving pans,  in  which  heavy  iron-edge  rollers  run.  The 
crushing  pan  is  7  feet  in  diameter  and  perforated  in  the  Cmshingpana. 
bottom  5  the  crushing  rollers  weigh  upwards  of  3  tons  each. 
The  wet  pans  are  6  feet  in  diameter  and  the  rollers  weigh  Mining  pans. 
35  cwt,  each.  They  receive  their  motion  fix)m  a  large  shaft 
running  overhead,  connected  with  the  fly-wheel  of  the  en- 
gine. 

"The  clav  is  first  broken  with  hammers  and  shoveled  into   Breaking  and 

milling. 

the  crushing  mill.  The  bottom  of  the  pan  has  rows  of  per- 
forations through  which  the  clay  is  crushed.  ^^^P^^  deacribodf  "****" 
attached  to  the  pan  beneath  throw  it  into  an  iron  box,  from 
whence  it  is  lifted  about  20  feet  by  means  of  an  endless 
chain  fitted  with  elevator  buckets,  which  deliver  it  into  a 
cylindrical  riddle  8  feet  long  and  2^  feet  in  diameter;  this 
is  so  placed  that  the  riddled -clay  drops  to  a  second  set  of 
elevators,  while  the  pieces  too  large  to  pass  through  drop 
back  into  the  crushing  mill.    This  second  set  of  elevators 
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Ftrebriokt.  ]jag  ^wo  duties  to  perform :  it  either  sends  the  fine  ground 
fire  clay  which  is  used  as  mortar  in  furnace  building  to  an 
endless  belt,  which  carries  it  to  the  wagons  on  the  railway 
Tempering  pans,  outside,  or  the  roughcr  brick  clay  to  the  tempering  pans  by 
means  of  a  box  60  feet  long,  placed  overhead.  In  this  box 
there  is  a  traveling  chain  fitted  with  cleats,  by  means  of 
which  the  clay  is  dragged  along.  In  the  bottom  of  the  box 
are  four  holes  to  which  four  conductors  are  attached,  one  to 
each  mill.  These,  from  their  position,  are  always  kept  full, 
and  when  the  millmau  requires  clay  he  has  only  to  draw  a 
sluice  at  the  lower  end  of  the  conductor,  and  the  clay  drops 
into  the  pan.  He  then  turns  on  the  water,  and  the  mill  is 
charged  in  a  second  or  two. 

S4«v®^  "For  mortar  clay  a  comparatively  fine  riddle  is  used,  and 

for  brick  clay  one  of  a  coarser  kind.  In  preparing  clay  for 
glass-house  blocks,  gas  retorts,  Bessemer  tuyeres,  and  all 
large  articles,  a  proportion  of  previously  burned  bricks  or 

Pug.miiiB.  clay  is  added,  to  prevent  cracking  in  the  drying.  Pug-mills 
are  generally  employed  for  tempering  where  the  clay  is  of 
H  soft  aluminous  nature,  but  they  are  not  suitable  for  hard, 
gritty,  silicious  clays,  such  as  are  used  at  these  works.  When 
ready  for  molding,  the  clay  is  discharged  into  small  tipping 
bogies,  which  are  raised  by  means  of  a  steam  hoist  to  the 
upper  floor  of  the  drying  stove.  It  is  there  run  along  a 
little  railway,  from  whence  it  is  dropped  down  through  suit- 
able openings  to  the  molders'  benches.  By  this  method  one 
man  delivers  the  clay  to  nine  or  ten  molders.  It  has  also 
the  advantage  of  taking  the  traffic  off  the  drying  floor. 

Handmoiding.  Oucc  in  the  mower's  hands,  it  is  rapidly  turned  into  bricks. 
A  good  workman  with  his  carrier  will  make  2,500  bricks  a 
day. 
Solid    brass     *<  Solid  brass  molds  are  used  for  regular  sizes,  but  for  odd 

raoias. 

kinds  and  the  larger  sizes  wooden  molds  are  employed. 
Iron,  zinc,  and  glass  have  been  tried,  but  hard  brass  has 
many  advantages.  The  molds  are  made  a  twelfth  larger 
than  the  size  of  the  burned  brick,  to  allow  for  shrinkage. 
The  face-board  on  which  the  brick  is  made  is  covered  with 
thick  'plaiding,'  and  the  trade-mark  is  fixed  upon  it,  so 
that  making  and  stamping  are  performed  in  one  operation. 
Molding  ma- Machinery  is  successfully  employed  in  molding  common 
building  bricks  from  stiff  plastic  clay,  and  also  in  the  manu- 
facture of  dry  or  semi-dry  compressed  bricks  from  various 
materials ;  but  no  machine  has  yet  been  made  capable  of 
taking  well  milled  fire  clay  as  it  leaves  the  pans,  turning  it 
rapidly  into  bricks,  and  delivering  them  square  and  sharp- 
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edged  on  to  pallet-boards,  from  whence  they  can  be  set  on   FtmbrieJti. 
the  drying  floor, 

^^  When  the  brick  is  molded  by  hand  the  molder  discharges   Molded  briciu 
it  on  to  a  pallet-board,  the  carrier  then  places  another  board  pSuet-boards.^" 
on  the  top  of  it,  and  between  the  two  the  soft  brick  is 
carried  with  safety  and  deposited  on  edge  on  the  stove 
floor,  where  it  remains  till  hard  and  dry,  when  it  is  taken 
to  the  kiln. 

"The  defects  most  common  in  fire  bricks,  with  the  excep-   Defecta     pro- 
tion  of  soft  burning,  are  produced  in  the  stove,  and  it  is  stove  or  drying 
here  alone  that  soondness  and  finish  can  be  given  to  them.  *'*^' 
If  the  stove  floor  is  uneven,  the  shape  of  the  brick  is  spoiled ; 
and  if  too  much  heat  is  applied,  the  bricks  are  warped  and 
cracked.    Some  clays  are  very  liable  to  crack  when  too 
quickly  dried ;  and  where  stoves  are  badly  constructed,  this 
occasions  loss,  and  injures  the  quality  of  the  brick  to  a 
serious  extent.    Where  some  are  cracked  through,  others 
are  partially  cracked,  and  so  on  through  all  the  stages  of 
cracking,  up  to  the  sound  ringing  brick.    Bricks  of  this 
description  give  also  increased  breakage  in  the  kiln,  and 
indeed  in  every  stage  of  their  existence. 

"  To  meet  all  this,  a  recently  patented  construction  of  stove  Patent  stove, 
is  employed.  The  stoves  are  120  feet  in  length  by  36  feet 
wide,  and  are  fired  from  one  end.  The  drying  floors  aire 
entirely  formed  with  cast-iron  plates,  each  4  feet  by  2  feet, 
by  I  of  an  inch.  These  are  smooth  and  easily  heated. 
Underneath  the  iron  floor  there  is  another  half  floor  formed 
of  fire-clay  slabs,  4  inches  and  3  inches  thick,  which  runs 
from  the  furnace  end  to  the  middle  of  the  stove,  a  distance 
of  60  feet.  The  fires  and  hot  flues  are  underneath  the  fire- 
clay slabs,  and  between  the  fire-clay  slabs  and  the  iron  plates 
forming  the  upper  floor  there  is  an  air  space  of  8  inches 
deep;  this  communicates  with  the  outer  air  at  the  gable 
over  the  fires.  Each  flue  has  its  own  air  space.  By  this 
means  the  stove  may  be  fired  up  so  as  to  heat  efiectually 
the  back  end,  while  too  much  heat  on  the  furnace  end  is 
prevented  by  the  current  of  cold  air  passing  between  the  two 
floors,  till  it  joins  the  lower  flue  at  the  middle  of  the  stove, 
carrying  with  it  the  superfluous  heat  of  the  ftimace  end  and 
utilizing  it  where  it  is  required.  Two  such  stoves,  of  the 
dimensions  named,  are  turning  out  from  20,000  to  24,000 
bricks  a  day.  Every  brick  is  ready  for  the  kiln  the  day  after 
it  is  molded.  By  this  system  of  drying  the  cost  is  lessened, 
while  the  production  for  a  given  space  is  nearly  doubled. 

**  Various  other  methods  have  been  tried,  such  a«  exhaust      Experii] 

,         ,  rt  -  .  in    heaung 

steam  m  pipes  or  flues,  and  hot  air,  m  a  variety  of  ways,  stove. 
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Krwfrriete.      jn  guch  cases  sLclving  is  generally  employed,  and  tins 
entails  extra  labor  and  expense.    The  method  jast  described 
is,  in  every  respect,  to  be  preferred,  particularly  where  large 
production  and  perfect  regularity  arc  required. 
Kiln.  "  When  dry,  the  bricks  are  wheeled  to  the  kiln,  where  they 

are  built  up  in  chequered  walls,  each  brick  being  nearly  an 
inch  apart.  A  kiln  contains  from  1G,000  to  20,000  bricks ; 
when  filled,  the  doors  are  built  up,  and  the  fires  kindled. 
Modeof  firing.  ;P1j^  firing  ifl  done  very  gently  at  first,  the  furnace  being 
open,  and  also  the  holes  in  the  crown  of  the  kiln ;  this  is 
continued  for  two  days,  till  the  damp  is  completely  <  steamed' 
out  of  them,  alter  which  the  crown  of  the  kiln  is  carefully 
closed,  the  draught  is  connected  with  the  chimney,  and  the 
kiln  is  put  on  flill  fire.  This  takes  other  two  or  three  days, 
during  which  time  it  is  steadily  brought  up  to  a  bright 
white  heat,  at  which  it  is  maintained  till  the  necessary  sink 
in  the  bricks  has  taken  place,  after  which  the  firing  ceases, 
and  the  kiln  is  gradually  cooled  down. 

^Censtructiwiof  4<The  kilus  are  built  in  pairs,  back  to  back,  and  are  fired 
from  the  one  side  across;  the  floor  is  not  chequered  excepting 
over  the  flue  which  runs  along  the  back,  and  through  which 
the  draft  passes  on  its  way  to  the  chimney,  either  direct 
or  through  another  kiln.  The  fires  are  on  the  hopper  prin- 
ciple, something  after  the  style  of  the  Siemens'  producer. 
They  are  supplied  with  hot  air  heated  under  the  floor  of  the 
kiln,  and  in  addition  there  is  a  good-sized  flue  run  from  end 
to  end  of  the  kiln  over  the  fires,  through  which  cold  air  is 
Fhiee  for  h«at.  supplied  to  cacU  fire.  Without  this  flue  the  fit)nt  of  the 
kiln  would  become  too  hot ;  with  it  this  is  prevented,  and 
the  air  thus  introduced,  after  passing  through  the  kiln, 
which  acts  as  a  kind  of  regenerator,  combines  at  the  back 
With  the  unconsumed  gases,  giving  great  evenness  of  burn- 
ing and  also  great  economy. 

"The  Newcastle  kiln  is  the  one  generally  used,  and  here 
and  there  the  old  Scotch  or  Leeds  kiln  is  to  be  met  with^ 
but  these  are  too  expensive  in  times  of  dear  coal. 

"In  conclusion,  it  may  be  asked,  how  are  we  to  meet  the 

want  so  frequently  and  urgently  expressed  for  'cheaper 

ir©ed  of   im-and  better  fire  bricks'!     The  introduction  of  improved 

ery  and  economy  machinery  aud  moro  eqpnomical  modes  of  using  fuel  may 
reduce  the  price,  but  suppose  this  could  be  done  even  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  if  after  all  the  quality  of  the  bricks 
should  remain  unsatisfactory,  the  want  expressed  would  be 

In  ^t^iS^Jfelt  all  the  same.    We  are  convinced  that  any  substantial 

tijjnreductionof  j^^^|.}qjj  ^  p|^^  ^^g^  ly^  sought  iu  the  diiwtion  of  im- 
proved quality,  so  that  the  price,  whatever  it  may  be,  will 
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be  found  cheap,  when  viewed  in  relation  to  the  service  f^r4Mck9. 
rendered.  A  superior  raw  material  would  do  this  most 
effectually,  but  in  the  absence  of  new  and  superior  materials 
to  work  upon  we  must  do  all  that  science  and  practical 
exx>erience  have  taught  us  to  make  the  most  of  those  at 
present  at  our  disposal,  and  even  within  this  narrower  area 
a  great  deal  can  be  done  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  fur- 
nace bricks.'' 

Refractory  ware.  Eefractory  ware. 

The  firm  of  Doulton  &  Co.,  Lambeth,  were  also  exhibitors    Danitons. 
of  fire-resisting  materials,  fire  brick,  muffles,  fire-clay  re- 
torts, f^irnaces,  large  perforated   muffles,  and   crucibles. 
Also  a  great  variety  of  forms  of  their  terro-metallic  brick. 

The  excellence  of  the  sanitary  stone  ware  of  this  firm  is    sanitary  stone 

ware. 

well  known  and  has  been  recognized  by  the  juries  at  each 
of  the  successive  great  exhibitions,  notably  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1876,  where  there  was  a  very  complete  assortment 
of  sanitary  and  chemical  stone  ware. 

American  tiles.  AmericMitUea. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  since  the  Exhibition  at  Phil-  „i^^SSStured"S 
adelphia  in  1876  the  manufacture  of  encaustic  and  of  en-  ^^^^    vniuai 
ameled  tile  has  been  successfully  established  in  the  United 
States.  # 

The  Americau  Encaustic  Tiling  Company  (limited),  New  ^^^9^^^  cS' 
York,  is  now  producing  most  excellent  tiles,  of  various  de- 
sirable colors,  from  clays  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  have    owociaya. 
already  filled  many  large  orders  for  paving  in  public  and 
private  edifices,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanyiug  list 
of  buildings  where  their  tiles  have  been  successfully  laid: 

St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York.       '  Dr.  Henry  Moeller,  240  West  Thir-  Building* 

Bellevne  Hospital,  New  York.  1      ty-eighth  street.  mw'^hifT^^bSS 

Chatham  Bank,  New  York.  i  Thalia  Theater,  New  York.  adopted. 

Sixth  National  Bank,  New  York.     !  Pope's  Theater,  Saint  Louis. 
The  Brighton,   Fifty-sixth  street  i  Opera  House,  Zanesville. 

and  Eighth  avenue.  Court  House,  Zanesville. 

The  Elise,  Fifty- fifth  street  and     Court  House,  Indianapolis,  lud. 

Eighth  avenue.  i  Produce  Exchange,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Chs.  Bostwiok,  Fifth  avenue  and  i  Union    Club    House,    Cleveland, 

Sixty-first  street.  [      Ohio. 

B.  Fischer,  227  West  Thirty- scv-     Appraiser's  oflQce,  San  Francisco. 

cnth  b-treet.  H.  Brenkmann,  bakery,  Mott  Ha- 

A.  Hupfel,  Third  avenue,  comer  I      ven. 

One     hundred    and    sixty-first  I  Ph.  &  Wm.  Ebling,  brewers,  St. 

street.  |      Ann's  avenue. 
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Americontue*.  An  examination  of  these  tiles  by  tlie  writer  bas  satisfied 
him  that  tbey  are  excellent  in  quality,  even  in  color,  dense, 
bard,  and  durable,  and  very  true  in  form,  permitting  them 
to  be  rapidly  and  closely  laid.  The  colors  are  also  very 
desirable  and  are  equal  to  the  foreign. 

WILLIAM  P.  BLAKE, 
Mining  Engineer^  Honorary  Gommissionery 

Member  of  the  International  Jv/ry  Class  43, 
Secretary  of  the  Additional  OommissionerSy  PariSj  1878. 
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WILLIAM  P.  BLAKE. 
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[Eztmot  from  the  OiBoial  Claasiflcatkia.] 

cljlss  19.— crystal,  glass,  and  stained  glass. 

DrinkiDg  glasses  of  crystal,  cat-glass,  plated  and  mounted  crystal,  etc.;  table  glass, 
common  glass,  and  bottles. 
Window  and  mirror  glass     Cast,  enameled,  crackled,  ftosted,  and  tempered  glass. 
Glass  for  optical  purposes,  ornamental  glass,  etc 
Stained  glass,  niirrorS;  looking-glasses,  eta 
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The  exhibition  of  glass,  glass  ware,  and  stained-glass  win-  venr  complete 
dows,  in  feet  all  forms  and  varieties  of  glass  for  construe-  ^^h^^8«.  **' 
tion,  table  use,  and  ornamentation,  was  more  complete  and 
instructive  than  at  any  previous  exhibition.  The  most  or- 
dinary forms  of  bottles  of  green  glass  and  the  most  costly 
examples  of  cut  and  engraved  crystal  glass  equally  found 
a  place  in  the  gallery  devoted  to  the  display  in  the  French 
section.    The  exhibits  from  other  countries  were  confined   Exhibits     of 

otoer       natioDB, 

more  to  the  elegant  and  costly  productions  of  the  glass- principally  of  the 

maker's  art.     Next  to  the  overwhelming  display  by  the 

French,  the  Austrian  section  had  notably  the  most  brilliant  ^^Austrian    ex- 

and  varied  collection  of  decorated  glass  ware,  made  by  Lob- 

meyer  and  drawn  from  various  factories  in  Bohemia.    The 

British  section  was  more  brilliant  than  heretofore  in  glass   sritiah  cxcei- 

of  unsurpassed  purity  of  metal  and  superb  cutting  andgi^,   *^utto^! 

engraving,  sent  by  Thomas  Webb  &  Sons,  by  PoweU&*°^^^'^« 

Son,  and  other  exhibitors. 

The  manifold  forms  in  which  glass  is  wrought  in  Venice  Venetian  glass. 
were  fully  represented  by  Salviati,  Olivetti,  and  the  Venice 
and  Murano  Company. 

Number  of  exhibitors.  Nmnber  of  ex- 

•^  hlbitora 

In  the  French  section  there  were  over  138  exhibitors,  in- 
cluding those  who  exhibited  stained-glass  windows.  In  the 
British  section  there  were  23  exhibitors ;  in  the  Austrian, 
21;  in  the  Italian,  20;  from  Spain,  3;  Russia,  2;  United 
States,  2. 

LIST  OF  THE  JURY  AND  OF  THE  AWARDS  GIVEN  IN  CLASS  19. 

CRYSTAL  GLABS,  GLASS  WABE,  AND  STAINBI>-GLA8S  WINDOWS. 

-^'  Of  <^  >ry-  List  of  the  Jur>-, 

Messrs.  Gloss  19; 

BiVBR France.  ^^"**- 

LoBMETR  (L.) Austria-Huugoiy. 

Du>RON France. 

FoRSTEB  Qraham^  Esq England. 

Lb  Propkbseur  Campieri  (F.) Italy. 

Lambert Belgium. 

LbComtede  Mathian Spain. 

RiCHARMB France. 
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ListoftlieJnry,  MeasiB. 

Class  10 ;  ,,  ,^ 

Glass.  Mabie FnuQoe. 

Dubois Fnuioe. 

Ma^(Fiu§) Franoe. 

CL£MAin>OT Febhoo. 


Awsrds, 
Class  19; 
Glass. 


AWARDS. 


GRAND  PRIZES. 


Grand  prizes. 


Oold  medals. 


SilTer  medals. 


(Honorary  diplatnas  equal  to  a  grand  medal,) 

Yerreries  et  oiistalleries  of  Belgium Belgium. 

y eireries  et  cridtolleiies  of  Bohemia Anstria-Hnngaiy. 

Verrerieset  oristalleries  of  France France. 

Yerreriee  et  moealqnes  de  la  province  de  Yenise Italy. 

GRAIO)  BCEDALS. 

Compagnie  dee  CristallerieB  de  Baccarat France. 

Webb  (Th.)&  Sons England. 

GOLD  BfEDAXS. 

Appert  Fr^res France. 

Bandoux  (L.)  et  Cie Belgium. 

Bernard  et  Cie France. 

Bivort  (H.-J.) Belgium. 

Camm  Brothers England. 

Compagnie  G^n^rale  dee  Yerreries  de  Yenise-Murano .  Italy. 
Compagnie  G^n^rale  des  Yerreries  de  la  Loire  et  du 

Rh6ne  France. 

Compagnie  Anonyme  des  Yerreries  et  Oristalleries  Na- 

muroises Belgium. 

Guilbert-Martin France. 

Monot  Pfere  et  Fils  et  Stumpf France. 

Osier  (F.)&  Co England. 

Oudinot France. 

Pelletier  et  eesFils ....France. 

Soci^t^  Anonyme  de  Floreffe France. 

Soci^t^  Anonyme  des  Glaces  et  Yerreries  du  Hainaut, 

I^Roux Belgium. 

&oci6t6  Anonyme  des  Manufactures  de  Yerres  k  Yitres 

Cristauz  et  Gobeleterie  de  Bruxelles  (usines  de  Sainte 

Marie  d'Oignies  et  de  Mariemont) . . . , Belgium. 

Soci^t^  Anonyme  des  Yerreries  et  Glaces  d'Aniche..  .France. 
Soci^t^  Anonyme  des  Yerreries  dePortieux  et  de  Yal- 

l^rysthal France. 

SILVER  MEDALS. 

Aire  and  Calder  Glass  Bottle  Co.  (The) England. 

Alain  Chartier  et  Cie France. 

Anglade France. 

Aubriot-Ronsseauy  Cuchelet,  et  Cie France. 

Bagley  Wild  &  Co England. 
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Baudoax(E,)  Belgium.  Ltetofaward* 

Bitterliu France.  Glass.   ' 

Brocard France. 

Bninfant  (Vve.  de) Anstria-Hongary. 

Capronnier  (J.-B.) , Belgium. 

Chagotet  Cie France. 

Champigneulle  (rappel) France. 

Collignon  et  Clavon France. 

DeliUeetCie France. 

Deviolaine France. 

Dressier Austria-Hungary. 

Fogt  et  Lemaire... France. 

Fourcault  Frison  et  Cie Belgium. 

Geyling Austria-Hungary. 

Ormdrut  aln^  (A.  de) France. 

GseU-Laurent  (roppeZ) France. 

Hardman  (J.)  &  Co  (rappel) England. 

Hirsch France. 

Hodgetts,  Richardson,  &Son England. 

Inwald Austria-Hungary.     Silver  medals. 

Kessler France. 

Kilner  Brothers England. 

Eostere£f  et  Neveux Russia. 

Koesuch(J.) Hungary. 

Landier  et  Houdaille France. 

Layers,  Barraud,  et  Westlake England. 

hei^vre  (rappel) France. 

Lemaire  Fr^res France. 

L^mal-Raquet  et  Cie France. 

Lissaute  et  Cosson France. 

Mondron  (L.) Belgium. 

Morel  (A.) Belgium. 

Neuhauser  (A.)  et  Cie Austria-Hungary. 

Nicod France. 

Powell  (J.)  &  Son England. 

Radi(L.) Italy. 

Rasch  (C.)  {rappel) Austria-Hungary. 

Renard  P^re  et  Flls France. 

Salviati  et  Cie Italy. 

Schmld  (J.-E.)  Austria-Hungary. 

Schmid  et  Duhoux France. 

Simpson  (W.  B.)  &  Son England. 

Soci^t^  Anonyme  des  Verreries  de  Charleroi Belgium. 

Soci^t^  Anonyme  des  Verreries  d'H^nin-Li^tard France. 

Soci^t^  Anonyme  des  Verreries  d'Hirson France. 

Soci^t^  Anonyme  des  Verreries  Lourches France. 

Soci^t^  des  Verreries  d'^pinac France. 

Steinheil France. 

Ullrich Austria-Hungary. 

Ward  &  Hughes England. 

Bronze  nedala. 
BRONZB  MBDALS. 

Ahne  (J.) Austria-Hungary. 

Aurora  Glass  Co.  (The) England. 

Bazin  et  Cie France. 
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List  of  awards,  Bay France. 

61A88.    '  Boissiere  et  Fils France. 

Bourgeois France. 

Bremard France. 

Brunetti France. 

Bruzewitz  (Fr.) Sweden. 

Bucan  et  Dupontien. France. 

Baqnet France. 

Bussolin  (D.) Italy. 

Candiani  (M.)    Italy. 

Cretin  et  Cie France. 

Demidoff  (Prince  de  San  Donato) Russia. 

Dorlodot  (L.  de)  ot  Cie  (rappel) Belgium. 

Domont  et  Sauvageot France. 

Dopter  (rai>peO France. 

£donard-Roulet France. 

Fouracre  (J.  T.)  &>  Watson England. 

Gall6 France. 

Grandrut  (E.  de) France. 

Grohmann  et  Cie Austria-Hungary. 

Green  (J.)  &  "Nephew  {rappel) England. 

Guemer  (Ve.) p France. 

Guertler  et  Fils , Anstrin-Hungary. 

Hazard France. 

H^r^ddros  de  Valarino Spain. 

Bronze  medal*.  J«»^--: -• France. 

Jenkinson  (A.) » England. 

Lambert  (L.)  et  Cie Belgium. 

Lang  (J.) Austria- Hungary. 

Leprevost France. 

L€v6que France. 

Lor^my  et  Rochet  (rappel) France. 

Lorin France. 

Lucinge-Faucigny  (Prince  H.  de) France. 

Marquant-Yogel France. 

Maugin-Lesur France. 

Michon  (rappel) Portugal. 

Moser  (H.) .• Austria-Hungary. 

Muelhaus  et  Cie Austria-Hungary. 

Nyssens  et  Cie Belgium. 

Olivetti  (T.) Italy. 

Ottin France. 

Parmentier  et  Cie France. 

Petit France. 

Pitman  &  Cuthbertson England. 

Quejrnoux France. 

Reyeu France. 

Schmidt,  Devillez,  et  Cie Belgium. 

Schmidt  Fr^res  et  SoBurs Belgium. 

Soci^t^  des  Verreries  Nationales,  h  Jumet Belgium. 

Soci^t^  de  Marin  ha-Grande  (rappel) Portugal. 

Soci^t^  des  Glaces  de  Courcelles Belgium. 

Soci^t^  des  Verreries  R^unies  de  Boussu-lez-Mons... Belgium. 

Sooi^t^  des  Verreries  de  Jemmapes Belgiunu 
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Soci^t^  dee  Verrerles  de  Marchienne-au-Pont  (rap-  ^la^^i©?'*"^ 

pel) Belgium.  Glass. 

Taylor  (W.  G.) England. 

Tumbeuf  neveu  et  Neveu France.  Bronze  medals 

Verrerie  de  Valid \ Norway. 

Villaume France. 

Wagner  (P.) Austria-Hungary. 

HONORABLE    MENTIONS. 

Baulard France. 

Becker France. 

Bedendo(D.) Italy. 

Benda France. 

Boirre  aln6 France. 

Boucber France. 

Bouii^res France. 

Bouvy Holland. 

Bratuiear  (N.)  et  Cie Belgium. 

Britten's  Patent  Glass  Co England. 

Bruin France. 

Buglet France. 

Carpentier France. 

Casset-Delas France. 

Catherine France. 

Chabiu France. 

Chatetean France. 

Compain France. 

Constable  (W.  H.) England. 

Coyen France. 

Craene  (P.  de) Belgium. 

Dobbelaere  (H.) Belsium.  _ 

Tk      -,  '  -c  Honorable  men- 

Dandois France.  tiong. 

Daniel  (A.  B.)  &  Son England. 

Delalande France. 

Dewez France. 

fily France. 

Ernie France. 

Fuchs 1 France. 

Girardiu France. 

Gnenne  et  Gilquin France. 

Guemet France. 

Guilbert  d'Anelle , France. 

Hodin France. 

Holt(F.) England. 

HoderetFils France. 

Hucher  et  Rathouis France. 

Kubliger-Bouret France. 

Martin  (C.) France. 

Mathieu France. 

Meriden  Flint  Glass  Works United  States. 

Miellot France. 

MiUar(J.)&Co England. 

Monnoyer  Fr^res  et  Cie Belgium. 

Ndret France. 
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Ligtof  »wKd8,01ivieri(L.) Italy. 

Glass.    '  Paillard Franoe, 

Pannier-Lahoche Franoe. 

Pfnlb Franoe. 

Pomte France. 

Ponsin Franoe. 

Badius France. 

Reverdy  (L.-P.) Belgium. 

Booflsean Franoe. 

Honorablemen>^^*'^-^^^^' ^'^'^ 

tions.  Soci^t^  Anonyme  daVerre  Tiemp^ Franoe. 

Soollard Franoe. 

Tiercelin Franoe. 

Tommasiet  Gelsomini Italy. 

Tranffier Franoe. 

Vantillard Franoe. 

Veneriede  Bergen Norway. 

Vinoent France. 

Weberbeok  (F.  et  C.) Italy. 


COLLABORATOR. 
HONORABLE  MENTION. 

Fox  (contre-maitre  ohez  M.  DeYiolaine,  mannfoctorer 
of  bottles) France. 

FRANCE. 


The  official  introduction  to  the  clasB  divides  glass  prod- 
ucts under  eight  different  heads: 

Flint  giftee.  1.  '^  OristatuCj^  Crystal  glass  (flint  glass),  for  table  serv- 
ices; lusters,  candelabras;  the  crystal  glass  of  luxury  and 
of  fancy,  cut  and  colored,  threaded,  gilded,  and  painted. 

Table  ware,  etc  2.  "  Qoheleterie^^^  fine  and  common,  for  table  use  5  articles 
for  restaurants  5  bottles  for  gaseous  or  aerated  waters  5  re- 
torts, and  other  apparatus  for  the  laboratory. 

Plate gioBB.  3.  ^^Les  ^^ce9."— Mirror  glass,  plate  glass,  window  glass; 
colored  glass  for  pavements;  apparatus  for  light-houses; 
rough  glass,  channeled  glass ;  glass  for  roofs  and  covering 
plant-l  louses. 

Window  giasB.  4.  Le8  verves  d,  vitres, — ^White  and  colored  window  glass; 
cylinders  and  globes ;  oval  and  square  glass  tiles. 

Bottles.  5.  Wine  bottles;  bottles  for  mineral  waters ;  bell-glasses; 

convex  glasses. 

Enameia.  g,  Euamcls  iu  mass,  and  tube  glass  for  jewelry  and  enam- 

eling. 

Mirrors.  7.  Mirrors. 

stained  giaaa.      8.  Staiued-glass  windows. 

The  following  tabular  statement  shows  approximately  the 
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value  of  the  annual  prodaction  and  exportation  of  glass  of      fbano. 
French  manofiu^tnre : 


CtTstol  (flint)  glMt 

''dobd€UHe" 

*'Glaeet" 

Window  glass 

BottlM... 


Prodaction. 


Francs. 
11,000,000 
14,000,000 
25,000,000 
16,000,000 
40,000,000 


Exports. 


Prodaction. 
Exports. 


Franet. 
4,000.000 
8,000,000 
8,000,000 
8,000,000 

12,000,000 


aBEAT  BBITAIN. 
THOMAS  WEBB  d  SONS,  STOUBBBID0E. 


ouejlt  BurrADi . 


Thos.  Webb  & 
Sons. 


raby  stads. 


This  firm  exhibited  a  very  great  variety  of  table  and  deco- 
rative glass  ware.  The  "metal,^  as  the  glass  is  called  by 
glass-makers,  was  particularly  clear  and  brilliant  and  of  gj^S!^*^*  ^^* 
high  refractive  power,  showing  to  great  advantage  in  the 
heavily-cut  ware  and  in  the  chandeliers.  One  novelty  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  mention,  a  heavUy-cut  service,  had  the 
appearance  of  being  set  with  rubies  in  rosettes  at  the  apex 
of  the  glass  facets.  They  are,  in  fact,  octagons  of  ruby 
glass,  as  perfectly  cut  as  any  gem,  surmounting  and  firmly 
united  with  the  brilliant  crystal  groundwork.  They  are  the  sonrice  with 
remnants  of  a  complete  coating  of  the  surface  by  ruby  glass,  ^ 
while  the  piece  is  in  the  molten  state,  the  subsequent  deep 
cutting  removing  all  but  the  tips  of  the  diamonds.  A  sim- 
ilar service,  with  blue  glass,  gives  the  impression  of  being 
jeweled  with  real  sapphires.  By  the  side  of  these  a  mas- 
sive cut  service,  called  the  "  Queen  Anne,"  embodies  the^^JI"*  in^nt 
characteristics  of  the  glass  of  the  eighteenth  century,  har-  k^^s. 
monizing  with  the  prevailing  styles  of  furniture  and  deco- 
ration. 

Engraved  and  etched  gloBs. 

This  was  shown  in  great  profusion  and  beauty.  It  in- 
cluded many  large  and  costly  pieces,  separately  mounted  as 
art  objects,  upon  i^edestals  provided  with  the  means  of  turn- 
ing the  vases  around  before  the  eye.  These  objects  included 
designs  by  Mr.  Pearce,  but  were  mainly  the  result  of  the 
labors  of  Mr.  O'Fallon,  who  has  for  years  past  made  a  spe- 
cial study  of  designing  in  its  applications  to  glass.  The 
firm  spared  no  expense  in  having  the  designs  of  their  artists 
fully  worked  out  and  embodied  in  whole  services,  charac- 
teristic of  the  decoration  of  different  periods  and  countries. 
Thus,  there  were  services  of  Egyptian,  Celtic,  Indian,  As-  services  in 
Syrian,  Persian,  Arabian,  Greek,  and  Byzantine  designs,      designs.  "*  ^ 


EncraTed  and 


etob( 


i0*aTed 
1^  glass. 


PaOToe. 
O'Fallon. 
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QBHATBBiTAP.  AmoHg  tho  puTcly  decorative  objects  were  a  pair  of  vases, 
sona."*"  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  about  fifteen  inches  high,  upon  which  portions  of  the 
Parthenon  group  upou  the  friczc  of  the  Parthenon  are  copied  by  cut- 
ting in  miniature — on  one  vase  in  intaglio  and  on  the  other 
in  relief.  Both  are  exquisitely  cut,  comparing  well  with  the 
best  ancient  specimens  of  the  glyptic  art.  Two  years  were 
required  for  the  engraving.  They  are  valued  at  about 
$2,000  each.    There  were  several  other  good  pieces,  oma- 

FiAxmon.  mcutcd  similarly  by  copies  firom  Flaxman's  illustrations  to 
the  Hiad  and  Odyssey.  One  two-handled  vase,  about 
twenty  inches  high,  is  a  most  elaborate  work,  representing 

ciMnic  vase,  piuto  aud  Proscrpiue  in  intaglio  on  the  body  of  the  vase, 
with  Grecian  and  Pompeian  ornamentation  on  the  handles 
and  neck. 

Lustered  glass.  Lustered  or  iridescent  glass. 

This  form  of  decorative  glass,  which  was  shown  by  a  few 
Lobmeyr.  examples  by  Lobmeyr  in  the  Austrian  section  at  Phila- 
^^  Philadelphia,  delphia  in  1870,  has  now  become  very  abundant  and  common. 
It  has  been  made  in  great  quantities  of  late,  and  it  may  be 
seen  in  the  shop- windows  in  London,  the  small  globes  being 
generally  filled  with  water  to  enhance  the  colored  effect. 
The  brilliancy  of  the  iridescence  has  of  late  been  perfected 
and  increased,  and  it  is  most  satisfactory  when  seen  in 
shadow  and  not  in  full  light.  Chandeliers  and  decorative 
bulbous  plates  of  this  kind  of  glass  are  extremely  brilliant. 
Even  black  beads  for  trimmings  of  ladies'  costumes  are  now 
made  as  iridescent  as  peacock  coal. 

Bronzed  glass.  BrOflZed  gloSS. 

Next  to  this  iridescent  glass,  and  partaking  somewhat  of 
its  character,  is  a  new  bronze  glass,  so  called  from  its  dark 
metallic  api>earance,  like  old  bronze.  It  is  a  dark  green 
Process.  gla^s,  which  has  been  subjected  to  corrosive  vapors  in  such 
a  way  as  to  bring  out  the  iris  hues  and  giye  the  appearance 
of  great  antiquity.  This  effect  is  enhanced  by  the  classical 
shapes  in  which  the  vases  are  blown,  reminding  one  at  once 
of  the  ancient  Eoman  glass  of  tiie  museums.  Viewed  by 
transmitted  light  this  glass  is  dark  green,  like  glass  colored 
by  oxide  of  copper. 

gioss^Z^^RiSs!  "  yemtian  ^  and  onyx  glass. 

The  production  of  glass  in  the  Yenetian  style  is  not  neg- 
lected by  this  firm.  The  characteristic  forms  and  styles  of 
decoration  of  the  old  Yenetian  makers  are  well  represented. 
But  the  most  satisfactory  and  attractive  novelty  of  all  is 
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the  onyx  glass,  in  which  we  have  the  promise  of  a  rapidly  qbbat  bbitaiic. 
expanding  and  charming  art  industry,  by  which  we  can  notg^*»-  ^^^^  ^ 
only  have  good  copies  in  form  and  material  of  the  celebrated    onyx  glass. 
Portland  Vase,  but  original  productions  in  the  same  style.    Portland  vase. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  revival  of  the  art  to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  the  Portland  Yase,  which,  as  is  generally  known,  is 
formed  of  glass — a  dark  glass  for  the  body  and  a  white  opal 
glass  for  the  raised  figures  overlying  it,  but  all  in  one  piece. 
To  produce  such  vases  it  is  only  necessary  to  first  envelop  J^^^     ^*" 
the  whole  surfeu^e  of  the  vase  with  a  thick  coating  of  white 
or  opal  glass,  and  then  to  cut  away,  down  to  the  ground- 
work or  body  of  darker  glass,  all  that  is  not  required  to 
form  the  raised  figures.    These  figures  are  sculptured  and 
engraved  in  minute  detail  by  steel  points  used  as  gravers, 
as  stone  cameos  are  wrought  out  of  the  solid  onyx.    The 
effects  are  the  same.     Among  the  pieces  so  formed  are 
exact  reproductions  of  the  Portland  Yase  and  other  speci- 
mens, notably  the  "Dennis  Yase,''  designed  and  sculptured   Dennis  vase. 
by  J.  Northwood.    It  stands  about  eighteen  inches  high,   J-  NoHhwood. 
and  the  beautiful  oviform  body  presents  on  one  side  the 
Triumph  of  Galatea,  and  on  the  other  a  copy  of  the  Aurora 
of  Guido.    It  is  a  beautiful  object  and  the  largest  yet  at- 
tempted.    It  is  not  yet  finished.     Two  years'  work  has 
already  been  put  upon  it  and  it  will  require  two  more  years 
of  Mr.  Northwood's  best  labor  to  complete  it.    A  smaller 
vase,  with  the  Aurora  sculptured  upon  one  side,  is  valued 
at  $7,500. 

JEngra/ved  colored  glass.  rS^^hST^  ^^' 

As  closely  allied  to  this  method  of  manufacture,  we  may 
next  mention  the  great  variety  of  engraved  colored  glass 
now  beginning  to  attract  great  attention  by  its  beauty  and 
comparative  cheapness.  Upon  a  groundwork  of  milk-white  deecdbed^'^'*'*" 
or  opal  glaBS  thin  coatings  of  blue  and  rose-pink  gla^s  are 
spread  successively.  The  pink  colors  are  especially  re- 
markable for  their  delicate  gradations  and  shades  of  color. 
A  great  variety  of  small  objects  for  decoration  are  made  in 
this  manner.  They  are  handed  over  to  the  engraver,  who 
with  his  wheel  cuts  through  the  outer  coats  of  color  down 
to  the  groundwork  of  white  glass.  Extremely  fine  lines 
and  delicate  effects  may  be  so  produced.  The  process  in- 
vites and  requires  careful  drawing  and  skilled  designing. 
This  Mr.  O'Fallon  has  not  failed  to  appreciate,  and  most  of  OTaUon. 
the  sx)ecimens  are  wrought  from  his  designs.  One  in  par-  ^^*«*«^ 
ticular  attracts  attention,  as  representing  the  development 
of  the  tadpole  into  a  full-grown  frog  j  the  successive  stages 
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QBKAT  BBTTAiy.  of  gTowtii  Imuf^  showii  by  a  procession  of  tadpoles  amongst 
son^^  ^^^^  ^  aquatic  plants.  The  completed  j&x>g  stands  upon  a  lily-pad, 
and  seems  to  be  announcing  himself  to  the  world  in  a  burst 
of  hiM  peculiar  eloquence.  This  material  is  well  adapted 
also  to  diapered  and  geometrical  designs.  Some  of  this 
glass  has  already  found  its  way  to  the  United  States,  and 
is  used  chiefly  for  mounting  in  silver  or  plated  ware. 

POWELL'S  GLASS. 

jamea  Poveu     James  Powell  &  Sous,  of  BlackMars,  London,  sent  also 

A.  Sana. 

some  new  styles  of  glass  dinner  services  and  decorative  ob- 
jects, in  a  peculiar  olive  green,  in  brown,  and  in  opalescent 
glass,  all  of  which  were  strikingly  peculiar  and  attractive* 
They  all  show  a  great  mastery  of  the  art,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  good  appreciation  of  the  decorative  requirements 
of  the  period. 

"^^-  ITALY. 


The  chief  attraction  was  the  unique  display  by  the  ^^  Yen- 
ice  and  Murano  Glass  and  Mosaic  Ckmipany,  Limited,''  of 
30  St.  James  Street,  London,  and  731  Campo  San  Yio,  Yen- 
ice 

Venice  and        '  VENICE  AND  HXTMANO  COMPANY, 

Murano      Olaaa 
and  Mosaic  Com-       _,,  .  ^  ■.  .      .,  ^^^y,    «  /.        -r^ 

pany.  This  compauy  was  formed  m  the  year  1866,  by  a  few  ^n- 

yea?  iSb6.  ^  glish  geutlcmeu  whose  interest  in  Italian  art  induced  them 
to  subscribe  the  capital  necessary  to  give  a  proper  artistic 
and  commercial  direction  to  the  revival  of  an  industry  for 
which  Yenice  and  Murano,  in  their  palmy  days,  had  acquired 
a  world-wide  celebrity. 

It  was  not  an  easy  task,  for  although  the  workmen  re- 
tained certain  traditions  of  the  ancient  art  and  methods, 
their  taste  had  become  vitiated  by  working  from  inartistic 
models,  and  time,  patience,  and  special  efforts  were  requisite 
to  induce  them  to  produce  higher  and  more  artistic  types, 
more  worthy  of  their  intelligence  and  skill, 
^^por  A.  Aided  by  Signer  Alessando  Gastellani,  and  by  the  frag- 
ReTJ^ai  of  ments  of  some  of  the  more  remarkable  ancient  productions^ 
ano  en  p  ac  ^j^.^j^  j^^  carried  with  him  and  exhibited  to  the  workmen, 
the  company  has  been  able  to  produce  objects  which  com- 
pare with  the  best  work  of  the  ancient  artists,  and  to  repro- 
duce some  of  the  most  celebrated  objects  preserved  in  the 
museums.  Many  of  these  precious  objects  were  placed  be- 
fore the  workmen  by  Gastellani,  and  their  ambition  was  at 
once  aroused  and  stimulated.  Their  success  in  imitation  and 
in  working  by  the  same  methods  is  fully  proved  by  the  re- 
sults shown  in  the  cases  of  the  company  at  Paris. 
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The  exhibit  was  arranged  in  chronological  order,  begin-        "^'•^- 


ning  with  copies  of  early  Boman  and  Christian  glass  from    copioBof©^ 
originals  preserved  in  the  library  and  in  the  Christian  Mu-  etc?!*"      * 
seum  of  the  Vatican  at  Borne,  and  including  reproductions 
of  Boman  ^^murrhine"  and  vitreous  pastes  imitating  agates, 
jacinth,  sapphires,  etc.;  copies  of  Arab-Egyptian  lamps,  en-^?/  ^vSiewSS 
ameled;  copies  of  early  Yenetian  glass  urns,  tazzas,  andoi\ject«. 
nuptial  goblets;  enameled  glass,  glass  mosaics,  and  mar- 
quetry work  in  glasfe,  down  to  lusters,  girandoles,  and  can- 
delabra for  modem  theaters.    A  few,  only,  of  the  more  in- 
teresting and  important  specimens  will  be  noticed. 

In  the  collection  of  enameled  glass  there  were  vases,  ba-  Enameled  ginM. 
sins,  lamps,  and  reliquaries,  two  of  the  latter  in  enfumS 
glass,  enameled  in  colors  and  gold,  with  inscriptions  in 
Arabic-Byzantine  style,  formed  after  an  original  in  Mr.  Cas- 
tellani's  collection,  and  the  motive  of  the  ornamentation  from 
the  fragment  of  a  bass-relief  found  in  the  island  of  Torcello. 
There  was  also  a  nuptial  goblet  of  sapphire  colop^  enameled  Nnptixa  gobiet. 
with  figures  and  landscape,  with  medalion  portraits  of  a 
young  man  and  woman,  representing  nuptials  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  It  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  celebrated 
Coppa  Xussiale  in  the  Comer  Museum  at  Yenice,  the  work  of 
a  Muranese  artist  of  the  fifteenth  century.  But  the  most 
interesting  of  all  the  reproductions  is  found  in  the 

St.  MarWa  Tazza.  ^      st.  Mork'. 

an  exact  reproduction  of  the  famous  tazza  in  the  treasury 
of  St.  Mark's,  at  Yenice.    It  is  blown  in  black  glass,  and  is 
not  over  six  inches  high,  but  the  original  is  valued  at  over 
80,000  fr*ancs.    This  original  was  one  of  the  treasured  ob- 
jects sent  home  to  Prance  by  Nai)oleon  I,  but  afterwards  re- 
turned.   For  the  purpose  of  making  the  copy,  which  is  ex- 
cellent, the  original  was  borrowed  of  the  government.    The 
copy  in  black  glass,  like  the  original,  is  enameled  in  various    copy  in  black 
colors  and  gold,  and  has  round  the  circumference  medalions  S****o^^"*M(i 
and  Coptic  inscriptions  divided  into  several  zones.    It  is  ^^^ 
mounted  like  the  original  by  Signer  Castellani. 

The  original  tazza  is  considered  to  be  a  work  of  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  and  it  is  believed  by  some  that 
the  art  of  enameling,  as  practiced  at  Limoges,  was  started 
and  stimulated  by  seeing  this  vase. 

Copies  from  the  Slade  collection.  siade  coUeo- 

tion. 

The  exhibit  contained  seventy  different  pieces,  reproduced 
after  specimens  selected  frt>m  among  the  best  Muranese 
types. 
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"^^-  From  the  Murano  Mnsenm,  also,  there  was  a  choice  seleo- 

jec^in\hl m^-^^^^  ^^  ^^*y  diftferent  ^nfoc*, exemplifying  all  the  phases  of 
rano  Museum,     manofactare  in  that  island,  inclading  a  large  vase  in  opa- 
line jasper  and  ruby  glass,  with  two  handles  in  the  shape  of 
swans,  standing  thirty  inches  high ;  a  chalice,  with  cover  in 
opal;  and  a  large  chalice,  with  cover  of  great  delicacy. 

murrhinc  glass.  BotMLn  murrhtne  glass. 

In  the  beautiful  collection  of  colored  pastes,  gem-like  in 
color  and  brilliancy,  there  were  cinerary  urns,  cups,  patercBj 
P"ny-  and  goblets.    Pliny  is  supposed  to  have  referred  to  this 

glass  when  he  wrote,  ^^  Album  et  murrhina  aut  hyaclnthos 
sapphirosque  imitatum  et  omnibus  aliis  coloribuSy^  in  describing 
the  transparent  and  opaque  colored  glass  which  was  so 
highly  valued  in  his  time. 
ver^'^'^Mjinl^'  ^^®  scric^  there  were  silver  goblets,  or  cups,  with  ellip- 

cnps.  tical  perforations  half  an  inch  long  at  the  sides,  through 

which  an  inner  lining  of  sapphire  or  ruby  glaas  protrudes 
like  gems.  The  whole  surface  seems  set  with  round  cut  and 
polished  sapphires  or  rubies.  The  glass  lining  of  the  silver 
is  perfect  throughout,  but  bulges  and  protrudes  through  the 
openings.  It  is  evident  that  the  silver  goblet  is  first  made 
and  polished,  with  the  openings  left  in  tlie  sides,  and  then, 
being  warmed,  is  lined  with  glass  by  blowing  a  bulb  inside 
of  it,  the  lining  protruding  through  the  spaces.  These 
linings  were,  of  course,  very  tight  and  close  fitting,  and 
could  not  be  removed  without  breaking  or  melting  the  silver. 
These  cups  are  copied  from  an  original  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. Sapphires,  emeralds,  amethysts,  and  rubies  were 
thus  imitated. 
Onyx  cup.  A  cup  in  imitation  of  onyx — a  copy  of  one  in  the  treasury 

CMteiiani.  of  St.  Mark's — was  mounted  in  silver  gilt  by  Signer  Castel- 
lani  5  another,  also  copied  from  one  in  St.  Mark's  treasury, 
and  mounted  in  silver  by  Castellani,  has  the  colors  of  topaz 
and  emerald.  A  patera  in  murrhine  colors,  white,  blue,  and 
yellow,  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  original  in  the  National  Museum 
at  Naples. 

Some  vases,  in  imitation  of  agate,  are  copied  as  to  form 
from  originals  in  Signer  Castellaui's  collection. 

Cameo  glass.  Cameo  glass. 

There  were  interesting  specimens  of  glass  prepared  for 
cutting  like  cameos.  Gups  and  bowls  for  this  purpose  are 
formed  of  an  inner  body  or  layer  of  dark  blue  glass,  with  an 
outer  coating  or  layer  of  even  thickness  of  opaque  white 
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glass,  in  which  the  design  is  wrought  by  carving  or  grind- 
ing down  to  the  dark-colored  sublayer,  or  foundation.  This  ^^^^  eiM«. 
outer  white  layer  is  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
is  chiseled  in  high  relief,  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  by 
which  the  Portland  Vase  in  the  British  Museum  was  formed, 
and  also  the  Pompeiian  Yase  in  the  museum  at  Kaples.  It 
is  a  difficult  task  to  get  glass  mixtures  that  have  exactly  the 
same  degree  of  shrinkage  on  cooling.  The  two  diflferently 
colored  pastes  must  shrink  exactly  alike,  or  cracking  would 
result,  especially  when  the  outer  layer  is  chiseled  away  in 
forming  the  design. 


GhrxMian  and  other  grafito  glass. 

The  specimens  Nos.  74  to  79  are  chiefly  paterce,  cups  and 
dishes  decorated  with  colors  and  engraved  or  etched  films 
of  gold  leaf.  Several  paterce  of  early  Christian  style  are 
reproductions  from  famous  examples  preserved  in  the 
Christian  Museum  of  the  Vatican,  and  are  ornamented  with 
medallions  in  etched  gold  leaf,  inclosed  between  two  layers 
of  glass.  A  dish  is  ornamented  with  subjects  on  etched 
gold  leaf  representing  the  Bible  history  from  chaos  to  the 
crucifixion  of  St.  Peter  5  diameter  sixteen  inches.  Many  of 
these  ol)jccts  may  be  considered  as  restorations,  being  mod- 
eled from  mere  fragments,  which,  however,  served  to  indi- 
cate the  full  and  complete  form  of  the  ancient  vessel. 

Mural  glass  mosaics. 


Ora/Uog\sM^ 


VftUofm 

museum. 


Glxkss  mosaics. 


This  company  has  executed  a  great  number  of  important  . 
decorative  mural  mosaics  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent. The  lierfecting  of  tbis  art,  so  extensively  practiced 
in  the  middle  ages,  has  engaged  the  earnest  attention  of  the 
company.  It  was  not  until  numerous  costly  experiments 
had  been  made  that  they  successfully  reproduced  the  ancieut 
smalti  tints,  examples  of  which  were  shown.  Among  the  ti^*^***°*  *°^*' 
mosaics  shown,  one  was  particularly  interesting  as  a  precise 
reproduction  of  one  of  the  spandrils  designed  by  and  ex-    copies  of  iio^ 

.  ^  -w^  1  .  ,.  ™^"*   mural   mo- 

ecuted  under  the  direction  of  Raphael  m  the  ceihng  of  the»«i«s. 
Chigi  Chapel  in  the  Church  of  Saniba  Maria  del  Popolo  at 
Bome,  representing  one  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  with  two 
figures.  Another  piece,  a  panel,  represents  at  the  upper 
end  the  convei-sion  of  St.  Paul,  and  is  on  an  Arabic-Byzan- 
tine ornamentation.  This  and  thirteen  other  similar  panels 
were  executed  by  the  Venice  and  Murano  Company  for  the 
Gibbs's  Memorial  in  Tyntesfield  Chapel,  near  Bristol,  En-  ^^^  memorini. 
gland. 
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cSrieT^coinfi^  ^^^  *^'^  details  regarding  the  various  exhibits  in  Glass 
report,  touowing.  19^  1  refer  to  the  following  report  of  Mr.  Charles  Ooln6,  who 
has  long  been  practically  familiar  with  the  manu&ctnre  of 
glass,  and  has  presented  a  very  interesting  view  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  display  at  Paris,  and  the  practical  lessons  taught 
by  examination  of  the  European  methods  and  results. 

WILLIAM  P.  BLAKE, 

Honorary  Cammiasioner. 
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In  the  reports  of  the  American  Commission  ai>on  the    short  and  im. 
Paris  Exposition  of  1867  very  little  is  said  npon  the  snb-  ^LsTin'prowoas 
ject  of  glass.    A  few  short  notices  are  to  be  found  on  the"^"^' 
Siemens  furnaces,  lighthouse  lenses,  FeiPs  glass  for  optical  c^^ion*?^? 
purposes,  the  plate-glass  exhibits,  and  stained  and  painted  ^^^^  f5|J 
glass,  but  nothing  is  said  on  the  teohmque  of  glass-making.  ^^' 
The  reports  of  the  American  Commission  upon  the  Vienna  jj^jgj,^^*!^^ 
Exposition,  1873,  contain  simply  a  notice  upon  the  ma- JJ^'^^^j^JJ^ 
chinery  and  the  application  of  Tilghman's  sandblast  pro- 1^- 
cess,  upon  cryolite  used  in  glass-making,  and  a  short  allusion 
to  chemical  glass-ware.    It  is  a  little  singular  that  an  exhi- 
bition held  in  the  center  of  so  important  a  glass-producing 
country  should  have  received  no  notice  of  its  glass  industry 
by  the  TTnited  States  Commissioners. 

The  French  report  on  glass  at  the  Vienna  Exposition   Frencb  Reports 

*^  ^  *^  on  Exposition  at 

contains  about  thirty  pages,  several  of  them  devoted  to  Vienna,  1873. 
statistics  ui>on  the  extent  of  the  Bohemian  glass  manufact- 
ures ;  ux>on  the  Italian  fancy  glasses  and  mosaics ;  upon 
plate  and  window  glass,  bottles,  optical  glass,  enamels,  and 
pearls ;  and  closing  with  a  notice  on  the  sand-blast  process. 

The  report  on  our  own  Centennial  Exhibition  is  scarcely  cJSte^oi^^ 
more  than  a  catalogue  of  exhibitors,  and  contains  no  statis-  hibition  Report. 
tical  or  descriptive  information. 

The  English  Centennial  report,  beside  a  short  dissertation   Eusiisb  Report 

II  <.i./«r.  .  /I  .  ^®''       Centennial 

upon  the  glass  of  different  countries,  a  flattenng  notice  of  Exhibition. 
our  own  manufactures,  a  short  historical  sketch  of  them, 
and  a  very  brief  review  of  the  exhibits,  contained  nothing 
whatever  descriptive  of  the  glass  business. 

In  the  French  report  on  the  Centennial  is  a  short  notice  of  ^/^^^^^^^Jj^^^J} 
about  four  pages,  simply  noticing  our  pressed  ware  and  a  Exhibition. 
few  things  which  are  novelties  to  Fi'ench  manufacturers. 

In  these  reports  ceramics  and  glass  have  the  same  re- 
port-ers.  These  arts  are  closely  allied,  but  much  more  inter- 
esting descriptions  are  given  in  the  ceramic  department. 

In  the  information  furnished  by  our  home  manufact- 
urers I  received  lists  of  prices  which  would  have  been 
interesting  at  the  time  they  were  given.  Business,  how- 
ever, having  shown  great  activity,  and  the  demand  for 
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goods  having  increased,  these  prices  are  no  longer  useful,  as 
a  great  rise  has  taken  place  of  late.    It  is  not  necessary  to 
include  in  these  reports  the  statistics  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports in  glass  ware,  as  our  government  publishes  regularly, 
through  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Washington,  all  infor- 
mation desired  on  that  subject. 
The  display  of  glass  at  the  Exposition  was  principally 
Countries  coufiued  to  the  French,  British,  Austrian,  Italian,  and  Bel- 
display  ?f  ^aragiau  scctious.     A  few  Scattered  exhibits  were  found  in 
at  Poris,  1878.     Qpj^jji^  Portugal,  Eussia,  Norway,  Sweden,  Hungary,  and 
Holland,  but  nothing  worthy  of  special  mention.    Gennany 
did  not  exhibit. 
Scant  exhibit     The  United  States,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  had 
prodaots.  btit  a  vcry  scant  exhibit — a  few  cut  flint-glass  articles  from 

coml^?^  ^^■'*the  Meriden  Glass  Company  of  Connecticut.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  more  of  our  works  did  not  exhibit  some 
of  their  celebrated  pressed  wares.  Feeling  that  America 
should  not  remain  unrepresented  at  a  world's  fair,  the  writer 
of  this  report  had  some  glass-ware  sent  to  him  and  exhibited, 
but  unfortunately  too  late  to  receive  any  premium,  which 
it  certainly  would  have  received.  Thes^  goods  were  exhibited 
in  the  United  States  annex.  Although,  through  delays  and 
slowness  of  management  of  the  French  lino  of  steamers, 
these  goods  were  only  on  exhibition  about  a  month,  they 
p„,3^^^/^  nevertheless  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  from  the 
European  manufacturers.  Many  were  the  inquiries  to  know 
how  such  thih  and  large  pieces  could  be  pressed  without 
mold  marks  and  with  such  clearness  of  metal.  These  sam- 
ples were  furnished  by  the  Central  Glass  Company  of 

Control    Glass;—.       ,.  vn-     xr  i  •   i.  ii    j  xi 

Company  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  a  company  which  well  deserves  the 
^  °^*  praise  bestowed  on  it  in  the  French  report  of  our  Centennial 
Exhibition.  Nothing  was  found  to  equal  or  even  approach 
this  American  pressed  ware  in  any  of  the  other  depart- 
ments. The  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  the  metal,  lime  glass, 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  foreign  manufacturers. 

co^riSf  ^^     France,  England,  Austria,  Bohemia,  and  Belgium  may 

Europe.  bc  Said  to  bc  the  leaders  in  the  glass  manufacture  of  Europe. 

In  articles  of  art  and  luxury  they  are  vastly  ahead  of  the 
other  nations,  as  well  as  of  this  country.    The  artistic  taste 

^  French  artistic  of  Fraucc  is  showu  lu  her  glass  ware,  as  in  everything  that  is 
manufactured  in  that  country.  The  elegance  of  the  shapes, 
the  lightness  of  the  pieces,  and  the  beauty  of  the  glass  com- 
bine to  make  her  wares  remarkably  beautiful. 

tiS^wn^J^s.'^'^  Austria  next,  by  her  graceful  wares  and  pretty  decora- 
tions, variety  of  shapes,  and  beautiful  engraving,  may  be 
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said  to  be  uusarpassed,  and  ranks  with  France,  though  she    AuBtria. 
leans  more  towards  the  old  Germanic  art. 

England,  with  her  splendi<l  execution  of  workmanship,  ^^^^f  wot£ 
her  regularity  of  work,  her  beautiful  engraving,  equal  ^^"^2^^^^  ^^ 
many  respects  to  the  Austrian,  her  splendid  anil  brilliant  glass, 
flint,  the  purest  to  be  seen,  maintains  a  position  in  the  glass 
industry  of  which  she  is  justly  proud. 

Italy,  with  her  profuse  imitation  of  ancient  glass  ware,    i^»«i  repro- 
vases  of  irregular  shapes,  flasks  with  flattened  sides,  awk-  onuqne. 
wardly  designed  wares  in  all  varieties  of  colors,  more  or 
less  perfect,  her  looking  glasses  overloaded  with  a  mass  of 
multicolored  glass-leaves,  her  chandeliers  containing  all  the 
colors  imaginable,  is  not  calculated  to  impress  any  one  with  otSam^t!^    ^ 
the  idea  that  her  work  is  well  executed  and  harmonious  in 
colors,  taste^  or  design. 

Belgium  did  not  represent  what  she  is  capable  of  doing —  i  J^jj^j^***^ 
the  largest  manufacturers  of  table  ware,  etc.,  not  having  ^^owandpiate 
deemed  it  worth  their  while  to  exhibit.  Judging,  however, 
from  what  I  saw  five  ye^irs  ago  in  the  depot  of  the  prin- 
cipal manufactory  of  Belgium,  the  Val  St.  Lambert,  the 
glass  industry  in  that  country,  if  not  fully  up  to  other  coun 
tries  in  high  artistic  productions,  is,  in  the  more  strictly 
useful  line,  at  least  capable  of  competing  succesvsfully  with 
other  nations. 

It  has  been  the  aim  in  this  report  to  give  to  our  manu- 
facturers whatever  information  I  could  procure,  which  I  . 
thought  might  be  useful  to  them. 

I  acknowledge  with  pleasure  the  valuable  help  received      tf^'^li^?' 
firom  several  persons  with  whom  I  corresponded.     In  Aus-  ance: 
tria,  Mr.  L.  Lobmeyr,  the  celebrated  glass  manufacturer  of   l.  Lobmeyr. 
Vienna,  very  kindly  gave  me  valuable  information  about 
the  Austro-Hungariau  glass  industry.    His  work,  *^  Die  Qlas- 
industrie:  ihre  Oeschiohte^  gegenwartige  EnticicJclung  und  Sta- 
tistik^  (the  Glass  Industry:  its  History,  Present  Improve- 
ments, and  Statistics),  is  spoken  of  very  highly  by  compe- 
tent authority.    To  Mr.  J.  M.  J'Fallon,  the  talented  artist   J.  m.  o^fioiod. 
and  designer  of  Messrs.  Thos.  Webb  &  Sons,  of  Stourbridge, 
England,  I  am  also  indebted  for  valuable  information  upon 
the  glass  interest  of  England.    The  almost  total  absence  of 
published  information  in  England  upon  her'  glass  works 
makes  it  a  difficult  matter  to  collect  data  upon  the  subject 

Thanks  for  information  furnished  are  also  due  to  M.  A.    A.LacPoix.' 
Lacroix,  of  Paris,  the  celebrated  manufacturer  of  colors  for 
painting  on  china  and  glass. 

Messrs.  Adams  &  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  the  well-known    AdamaatCo. 
glass  manufacturers,  furnished  me  such  complete  informa- 
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inent8^**iuB^?  ^^^  about  the  glass  iudustry  in  this  country  that  I  found 

«>oe:  it  a  material  help. 

j^y  &  wai.  Messrs.  Day  &  Williams,  window-glass  manufacturers,  of 
Ketit,  Ohio,  furnished  very  valuable  information  on  that 
branch  of  glass  making.     I  desire  also  to  acknowledge 

Thomaa  QAffieid.  Valuable  help  from  Mr.  Thomas  Galfield,  of  Boston,  an  ex- 
m(Uiufactui*er,  now  au  amateur  and  lover  of  the  gloss  art. 
His  experiments  on  the  discoloration  of  glass  have  been 
eulogized  by  nearly  all  competent  writers  on  glass,  and  his 
services  as  an  investigator  are  well  known.  I  have  received 
several  publications  from  their  authors  and  publishers,  and 
wish  to  express  my  thanks  for  their  kindness.  They  are  as 
follows: 

on  '^SIS^^tc"!     "Pottery,''  by  Geo.  Ward  Nichols,  Cincinnati. 

coived.  4<  China  Painting,"  by  Miss  McLaughlin,  Cincinnati. 

"Hints  to  China  and  Tile  Decorators,"  by  John  C.  L. 
Sparkes,  Boston. 

"  Faienccy^  by  Madame  L.  H.  Brasier  de  la  Vauguyon, 
Boston. 

"China  Painting,"  and  a  very  fine  album,  by  CamiUe 
Piton,  principal  of  National  Art  Training  School,  Phila- 
delphia. 

"  Beport  of  the  Belgium  Commission  on  the  late  Paris 
Exposition,"  from  M.  Jules  Deprez,  manager  of  the  Yal  St. 
Lambert  Glass  Works,  Belgium. 
PauiDtjjaniin.     I  am  also  indebted  to  M.  Paul  D^ardin,  of  the  French 
legation,  for  valuable  books. 

anS2pSed°**°S     ^  ^ope  to  scc  iu  our  ucxt  exhibition,  which  is  now  pro- 

Es^bitiMi^^  ^^®jected,  vast  improvements  in  our  glass  industry,  especially 

mx  in  the  fine  wares  which  are  seen  in  such  abundance  abroad, 

and  which  are  so  rarely  met  here  as  the  production  of  our 
home  works,  and  hope  that  we  may  soon  emancipate  our- 
selves from  the  importation  of  plate-glass,  and  that  our 
home  capitalists  wOl  see  the  wide  field  whidi  is  opened  for 
such  an  industry  in  this  country.    The  importation  of  table 

impOTtt  Vt  giMn-  and  other  household  wares  is  fast  losing  its  market  here 

^^^^'  and  has  almost  ceased.    With  the  exception  of  fine  wares 

and  part  of  our  window  and  plate-glass,  we  are  now  sup- 
plying our  home  consumption.  Nature  has  favored  us  be- 
yond example  in  laying  at  our  doors,  in  almost  every  section 

of^'iSStertSJ!^  of  the  country,  an  abundance  of  materials  for  gUiss  making. 
Capital  and  skill  is  all  that  is  wanting  to  make  us  the  first 
glass-producing  nation  of  the  earth.  If  we  act  wisely,  in 
course  of  time  we  shall  command  many  markets  now  sup- 
plied by  manu£a)Cturers  abroad. 
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It  is  very  natural  for  a  nation  holding  an  exhibition  on 
her  own  territory  to  make  a  full  display  of  her  industry.  It 
is  not  therefore  surprising  that  the  glass  interest  of  France 
was  fully  and  well  represented.  Among  the  most  attract- 
ive displays  stood  the  Baccarat  exhibit,  one  of  the  oldest,  ^Th©  ^principal 
and  the  largest  glass  manufactory  of  France.  Next  in  im- 
portance are  the  Glichy  glass  works,  those  of  Pantin,  Sevres, 
St.  Ouen,  and  Aubervilliers,  aU  near  Paris,  and  the  com- 
bined establishments  of  Vall6rysthal  and  Portieux,  in  the 
Vosges. 

To  describe  minutely  the  beautiful  wares  exhibited  by 
these  and  other  factories  would  require  too  much  space. 
I  cannot  be  expected  to  give  more  than  a  summary  of  the 
principal  and  most  attractive  articles. 

OOMPAQNIE  DBS  0BI8T±LLERIE8  DB  BAOOAJUT. 

This  firm  had  the  largest  display,  occupied  a  very  promi-  ^^J^^*™*^'*****^ 
nent  x>osition  in  the  glass  section,  and  on  account  of  its  well- 
known  reputation  was  the  center  of  attraction.  The  promi- 
nent object  was  the  glass  temple  of  massive  cut  glass,  on  oiass  temple. 
the  top  of  which  stood  a  silver  statue  representing  Mercury. 
This  temple  was  constructed  with  an  open  cupola  of  flying 
spandrels,  each  a  solid  curved  beam,  supported  by  six  hand- 
some Corinthian  columns — ^the  mythological  god  in  a  flyiug 
attitude.  The  base  showed  a  balustrade,  upon  which,  at 
regular  intervals,  were  placed  six  vases  or  urns.  The  whole 
temple  was  made  entirely  of  glass  pieces,  cut  and  adjusted 
to  form  the  structure.  The  effect  was  grand  and  beautiftd. 
Although  the  tout  ensemble  seemed  to  be  a  wonderful  piece 
of  design,  yet  when  the  workmanship  was  looked  at  crit- 
ically it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  the  cutting  of  tlie 
several  pieces  was  far  from  being  regular.  Some  of  the 
joints  were  not  as  close  as  could  be  desired,  nor  were  the 
several  pieces  cut  alike.  These  defects,  however,  passed 
unperceived  to  the  ordinary  eye,  and  the  effect  of  such  a 
dazzling  mass  of  flint  glass  was  really  grand.  It  might  be 
called  a  tour  deforce^  and  but  few  factories  are  capable  of 
producing  such  a  handsome  and  costly  edifice.  In  regard 
to  the  color  of  the  glass  of  this  firm,  although  it  shows  a  As  to  the  lini 
vast  improvement  upon  that  of  1867,  as  can  be  seen  by  finJy  ^  tt"\ 
comparing  the  present  exhibit  with  two  large  urns  or  vases  ^^*®  ***** 
which  were  also  exhibited,  and  had  already  been  shown  in 
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'"^^-      1867,  yet  it  is  still  lacking?  in  the  brilliancy  and  dazzling 
w^'*"***^  reflection  of  light  of  the  English  flint-glass. 

Next  to  this  temi>le  was  a  very  large  chandelier,  with  a 
solid  glass  bottom  bowl  cut  in  prisms ;  the  drops  made  of 
cut  green  upon  ruby  doubled  glass,  the  hobeches  or  sockets 
cut  on  the  border  and  painted  in  enamel  colors.  Another 
chandelier,  equally  large,  was  entirely  of  flint  glass,  the 
bottom  being  formed  by  a  large  ball  cut  in  diamonds,  some 
of  the  drops  bell-shaped  and  others  cut  in  prisms,  with  a 
sharp  point.  Quite  a  number  of  other  chandeliers  were  also 
shown,  some  in  colored  and  white  flint;  among  others,  an 
immense  one,  with  crown  top.  None  of  these  chandeliers, 
although  very  handsome,  could  compare  with  the  matchless 
(^^r'^^^^  productions  of  the  Osiers,  in  the  British  section,  in  boldness 
of  execution,  design,  or  perfection  of  work.  The  following 
articles  are  also  worthy  of  mention : 

Notioes  of  ftrtl.  A  very  handsome  toilet  box,  representing  a  temple  witli  glass  columns, 
mounted  in  silver,  the  panels  and  top  beautifully  engraved  with  the 
wheel. 

Several  urns  of  amber  and  white  glass,  acid-etched.  These  urns  or 
amphorsB,  with  an  etched  head,  were  mounted  upon  tripods  of  cut 
gloss,  with  rings  hanging  from  the  top  of  the  branches ;  a  very  hand- 
some design. 

A  game  of  chess,  with  board  and  men  of  glass,  the  board  mounted  in 
gilt  metal ;  the  chessmen  depolished,  one  set  in  white  glass  and  the 
other  in  ruby ;  the  squares  upon  the  board  had  been  etched,  represent- 
ing alternate  white  and  ruby  squares. 

A  large  variety  of  quaint-shaped  and  oval  articles  engraved  in  clear 
and  dead  surface.  The  thin  wares  of  this  house,  although  very  hand- 
some, do  not  equal  others  exhibited  elsewhere. 

A  number  of  blocks  of  glass  cut  in  diamond,  showing  the  purity  of 
the  glass. 

A  white  glass  set,  out  in  olive  pattern,  with  splits  in  the  middle,  cut 
spirally  around  the  articles ;  a  very  handsome  pattern  of  cutting. 

Very  large  and  heavy  ov<*l  dishes  out  in  deep  diamonds. 

A  light  mousselUte  set,  with  wheel-engraving. 

Another  set  cut  in  narrow  flutings  interspersed  with  diamonds.  A 
very  pretty  combination,  but  the  flutes  were  not  cut  very  regularly. 

A  tbin  blown  set  engraved  with  an  armorial  device  representing  a 
horse  and  a  deer,  in  dead  surface ;  finely  done. 

A  number  of  articles  having  very  thin  and  long  handles  made  of  two 
rods  of  glass  twisted  together.  Many  of  them,  however,  were  put  on 
crooked. 

A  large  number  of  vases  in  opal,  decorated  in  the  Bohemian  stylo, 
were  well  done. 

A  pair  of  dishes  with  twisted  handles  in  deep  copper  ruby  of  a  very 
good  quality. 

Flagons  engraved  with  horse's  heads,  handsome  borders,  and  hollow 
blown  handles. 

Ruby  vases,  etched. 

A  Jewel  box  in  gilt  panels,  engraved,  with  dead  surface. 
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Amber  and  ruby  vases,  engraved  and  etcbed,  witb  four  twisted  and        fbakci. 
knotted  bandies;  well  executed;  but  not  put  on  as  correctly  as  tbe  En- 
glisb. 

Several  articles  blown  in  ribbed  or  indented  molds,  free  from  the 
creases  generally  seen  in  the  bottom  of  tbe  ribs. 

A  few  pieces  of  thin  muslin  glass  decorated  in  enamels,  in  very  good 
taste. 

Coffee-pots  and  salvers  in  the  same  style  of  decoration  on  white  and 
ruby  glass. 

Square  vases  of  black  glass,  with  Japanese  decorations  in  very  good 
style ;  the  black  glass  of  especially  fine  color. 

Two  very  large  and  heavy  glass  vases  or  urns  made  up  of  a  number 
of  solid  pieces  of  glass  cut  in  bamboo.    These  vases  had  already  been  w^*8^^™*^  ^^^ 
exhibited  in  1867.    The  glass  was  in  striking  contrast  with  the  pres- 
ent quality,  being  of  a  gray  bluish  cast,  which  kills  all  the  brilliancy 
of  the  material. 

Four  very  handsome  Grecian  solid  cut-glass  vases  in  bamboo  pat- 
tern, with  short  handles,  a  spiral  cord  cat  on  the  body  of  the  vases. 
Very  handsome  and  striking  articles,  said  to  be  worth  $6f)0  each. 

Two  large  toilet  tables  of  flint  glass  with  tripod  feet,  the  tops  cut  in 
small  diamonds  running  spirally,  the  stem  of  the  same  pattern,  tbe 
feet  cut  in  heavy  leaves  and  projecting  knobs.  These  tables  are  some 
of  the  best  specimens  of  cutting  of  this  house. 

A  large  number  of  candelabra  cut  entirely  in  diamonds,  branches.     Notices  of  arti^ 
drops,  etc.  «1^«  exhibited. 

A  lot  of  smaU  chandeliers  with  a  ball  center-piece  painted  in  enamel. 

Etag^res  and  fruit  bowls  in  a  great  variety  of  patterns. 

A  blown  elephant,  depolished  in  acid,  and  carrying  at  the  sides  small 
glasses ;  used  as  a  liquor  stand. 

A  flower  stand  with  a  heavy  out  fluted  bowl  mouuted  in  gold,  others 
in  silver,  the  base  or  foot  cut  in  diamonds. 

A  set  of  table  ware  cut  in  heavy  splits  and  diamonds,  with  heavy  cut 
bamboo  handles. 

Two  large  hexagon  opal  lamps,  decorated  in  Japanese  style,  iu  gold 
and  colors. 

A  large  variety  of  articles  blown  in  semi-muslin  glass,  engraved  in 
depolish,  clear  and  half  clear,  of  various  designs. 

A  variety  of  small  liquor-stand  bottles,  witb  twisted  stoppers. 

Large  vases  of  ruby  upon  white,  in  deep  depolished  engraving,  hand- 
somely executed. 

A  coffee-pot,  amber  upon  white,  with  salver  etched  in  depolish. 

Vases  and  jewel  boxes  in  a  peculiar  bluish  opal  which  was  not  seen 
elsewhere. 

A  large  solid  ball  of  glass  to  show  the  quality  of  the  metal.  An  ex- 
cellent glass,  free  from  impurities,  stria,  or  air  bubbles,  and  very  line  in 
color. 

A  few  pieces  of  flint  glass,  with  spun-glass  threads  of  different  colors; 
all  well  done. 

A  jug  witb  four  compartments  forming  the  body. 

A  number  of  statuettes,  depolished  in  acid. 

A  very  large  punch  bowl,  with  large  waiter,  glasses,  and  spoons,  all 
cut  in  handsome  diamonds.  This  punch  bowl  is  one  of  the  largest 
pieces  on  exhibition. 

Two  handsome  flat  flagons,  decorated  in  enamel  colors,  representing  a 
peacock  and  a  snake,  both  exquisite  in  design. 
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'a^c-  I  have  only  described  the  different  styles  of  goods  and 

Baccarat  lass-  decorations,  as  it  is  impossible  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  styles 
works.  and  designs  of  wares  without  illastrations.  Much  of  the  acid- 

Acid-etching.  etching  of  this  house,  although  done  by  the  printing  process 
on  paper  and  transferred  upon  the  glass,  is  of  a  remarka- 
bly fine  finish.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fioict  that  many 
of  the  imperfections  are  corrected  by  scratching  the  designs 
oiu^Tire.  ^^  ^*^  ^  uccdle  by  skilled  workmen.  Their  enameled  decorated 
ware  is  in  imitation  of  the  Persian  style,  and  is  very  well 

Colored  glass,  douc.  The  colors  of  their  colored  glass  are  very  pure  and 
brilliant;   I  noticed  particularly  their  amber  and  ruby. 

Engraved  giawi.  The  engraving,  although  well  executed,  is  not  in  any  way 
superior,  and  in  many  cases  is  not  equal  to  the  English  or 

Opal  glass.  Austrian.  The  decorations  upon  the  opal  glass  vases  and 
the  thin  blown  wares  of  this  firm  are  very  handsome.  In  a 
word,  the  late  Exposition  showed  us  that  the  well-deserved 
reputation  of  this  house  is  as  good  as  ever,  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  some  of  the  glass  works  around  Paris  are  pro- 
ducing goods  fully  equal,  and  sometimes  superior.  For  in- 
stance, the  thin  blown  muslin  glass  wares  of  Clichy  cannot 
be  surpassed. 

The  Baccarat  glass  is  well  known  in  this  country,  and  is 
often  to  be  seen  on  the  shelves  of  our  dealers.  Some  of  our 
manufacturers  recognize  the  fiOiCt  that  the  goods  of  this  house 
are  models  of  taste,  and  we  find  their  shapes  reproduced  in 
pressed  glass  with  very  good  success. 

Clichy     glass-  ''0BI8TALLERIE  DE  OLIORT,"  near  Parit. 

works. 

This  is  the  next  firm  in  importance,  and  is  noted  for 
the  beauty  of  its  wares.  The  variety-  of  goods  of  this  house 
is  almost  as  great  as  that  of  Baccarat.  Among  the  notice- 
able articles  are  the  following : 

Noticisof  au-ti-     Two  larce  urns,  ruby  upon  opal,  the  ruby  plain,  of  a  dark  hue,  but 

des exhibited.  ,    ...?    ^      JL,  .  K..,  ,  ,        ,  ^   L       ^ 

very  brilliant.    This  combination  makes  a  very  handsome  shade  of 

color. 

A  large  bowl,  of  twisted  filigree  laid  horizontally,  and  kept  very 
straight  in  blowing,  the  bowl  very  thin,  mounted  on  a  gilt  stand. 

A  pair  of  crystal  bowls,  with  spiral  bamboos,  cut  and  scaUoped 
border. 

A  water  set,  rose  upon  white,  cut  in  diamonds.  This  bowl  shows  the 
peculiar  defect  inheren  t  to  almost  all  doubled  glass,  viz :  the  irregularity 
of  thickness  of  the  upper  coat  of  glass.  In  looking  at  the  stem,  which 
was  cut  in  flutes,  the  irregularity  was  quite  perceptible.  The  waiter 
of  this  set  was  square,  and  also  cut  in  diamond,  with  a  scalloped 
border. 

Handsome  vases  of  black  glass,  decorated  in  enamels  of  different 
colors  and  in  dead  gold ;  very  handsome. 

A  large  oval  bowl  with  solid  ball  foot,  scalloped  border,  cut  in  heavy 
diamonds. 
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Another  of  the  same  shape,  opal  inside,  and  rice-colored  glass  ont>        f&akcb. 
side.    The  combination  of  these  two  opal  colors  gives  a  pecoliar  shade 
to  the  article  which  is  very  pleasant. 

Jugs  of  depolished  glass,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  thu  body,  and 
a  spirally  twisted  snake  handle. 

Venetian  bowls,  with  twisted  stems,  blown  very  thin,  with  deep, 
bulging  pockets  on  the  border.  These  are  made  by  blowing  in  molds 
having  recesses.  In  heating  the  article  the  pockets  deepen  and  throw 
the  border  into  scallops. 

Two  lamps  of  dark  ruby,  lined  with  dark  or  black  glass ;  the  body 
crackled,  and  the  inside  lining  showing  through  the  cracks.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  reheating  the  two  layers  and  shaping.  By  repeated  re- 
heatings  the  colors  are  metallized. 

Very  thin  blown  sets,  cut  in  very  small  line  diamonds ;  a  haiid/>ome 
and  difficult  piece  of  work. 

Two  large,  heavy  crystal  baskets,  with  solid  handles  and  sides  pressed 
in ;  well  blown. 

Vases  of  opal,  ruby,  and  white  glass,  with  gold  metallic  flakes. 

A  couple  of  covered  dishes  in  ruby,  engraved  in  the  Bohemian  style ; 
ruby  coat  put  on  by  painting  the  outside. 

A  lamp  of  ruby  on  opal,  showing  a  very  pretty  and  soft  rose  color  by    Cliohy     glass- 
the  combination  of  these  two  shades.  works. 

Several  Jugs  of  white  and  ruby  crackled  glass,  with  spiral  snake 
handles  around  the  body;  handsomely  made. 

Thin  bowls  in  white  crystal,  with  opal  filigree ;  the  stems  made  of  four 
filigree  tubes  laid  parallel ;  a  fine  piece  of  work. 

Vases  of  opal  upon  white,  mounted  in  gilt  frames ;  vases  painted  in    Notices ofarti- 
white  enamel,  Japanese  style ;  vases  in  greenish  glass,  mounted  in  gilt  ^  ^  ^ 
metal  and  painted  in  clear  and  dead  gold,  representing  dragons,  in  thu 
Japanese  style. 

Sets  of  very  thin  crystal,  with  handles  and  stoppers  blown  hollow, 
engraved  in  light  patterns  and  filled  with  dead  gold;  a  strikingly 
handsome  effect. 

Lamps  in  ceroid  green  upon  opaque  glass,  mounted  in  bronze. 

Two  very  handsome  light-rose-colored  jugs,  with  white  crystal  foot, 
mouth  scalloped,  hollow  handle,  engraved  in  depolish. 

Toilet  fiat  boxes  in  colored  glass,  with  white  glass  powder  spread 
over ;  not  a  happy  combination. 

Two  large  ruby  cornucopias  mounted  on  a  ruby  square  base ;  border 
of  cornucopia  scalloped ;  the  whole  mounted  in  gilt  metal. 

A  set  of  thin  muslin-crystal  glass,  with  engraved  monogram,  filled  with 
dead  gold. 

A  set  of  the  same  style  in  green  glass ;  both  very  handsome  styles. 

A  largo  casket  in  deep  ceroid  green  upon  white,  cut  in  diamonds, 
mounting  in  bronze ;  a  handsome  article. 

Very  large  opal  vases,  plain  and  decorated,  mounted  in  gilt  frames. 

Lamps  of  different  colors,  mounted  in  gilt  metal,  with  tulip-shaped 
globes,  engraved,  etched,  and  cut. 

Bottles,  vases,  and  bowls  of  spiral  filigree  in  Venetian  style ;  very 
handsomely  done,  and  much  more  regular  than  the  Italian  wares.  The 
opal,  black,  ruby,  and  all  other  colors  of  this  firm  are  very  fine. 

Pocnliar  spirally  ribbed  crystal  articles,  with  opal  spiral  ribs.  These 
seem  to  have  been  made  with  alternating  ribs  of  white  and  opal  filigree, 
upon  which  glass  has  been  blown  and  the  article  subsequently  shaped. 
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"^^^-  This  firm  exhibited  a  number  of  small  articles  made  of  a 


cuchy    giMs- glass  covered  with  a  coating  of  pearl-colored  substance, 
ciemendot.      which  is  Said  to  havc  been  discovered  by  M.  Gl^mendot, 
the  celebrated  chemist,  who  is  an  authority  on  glass  in  Eu- 
rope.   It  is  probably  an  oxidation  on  the  outside  surface  of 
the  glass,  and  seems  to  have  been  produced  by  an  acid.    I 
e]aM^^^  ******^ ^^  w^t  8^  anything  very  promising  in  this,  however,  as  the 
color  is  lusterless  and  very  uneven  in  shade.    It  is  not  even 
a  good  imitation  of  the  false  pearls  which  are  so  well  made 
in  Paris. 
Muslin  RiHss.       rpi,^  i^jjjjj  [^lo^vm  musliu  wares  of  this  house  are  remarka- 
ble in  regard  to  their  extreme  thinness  and  regularity  of 
workmanship.    Their  hollow  handles,  stems,  and  stoppers 
are  also  wonderfully  well  made.    The  white  flint  and  colored 
glass  are  of  excellent  quality.    The  ability  displayed  by  their 
workmen  is  striking,  and  all  the  goods  of  this  house  will 
stand  favorably  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  manu- 
facturers more  famed. 
Messrs.  Maes  Brothers  are  the  proprietors  of  these  works. 

wmSS^     ^^*"'  0RI8TALLERIE  DE  PAXTIN,  nwr  PaH». 

Monot  Pdre  et  Fils  et  Stampf . 

These  works  made  a  very  handsome  show  of  white  and 
colored  glass,  equal  to  any  in  many  respects.  The  princi- 
pal articles  I  noticed  were  as  follows : 

Notice*  of  orti-  A.  large,  handsome,  and  solid  table  of  crystal,  the  top  cut  in  rec- 
tangular diamond,  and  the  border  cut  in  a  raised  scaUop,  the  leg  and 
foot  also  cut  in  diamonds.  The  different  pieces  making  this  table  are 
fitted  into  one  another  by  means  of  recesses  and  sockets ;  the  work  is 
so  beautifully  done,  the  metal  of  such  purity,  that  the  Joints  cannot  l>c 
detected.  This  is  one  of  the  most  regular  and  handsome  pieces  of 
work  in  the  Exposition,  superior  to  the  tables  shown  in  the  Baccarat  ex- 
hibit.   This  table  was  sold  to  the  Shah  of  Persia  for  $1 ,500. 

A  number  of  vases  engraved  in  heavy  relief,  well  executed. 

A  large  crystal  dish,  decorateil  in  enamel  colors,  finely  done ;  but  this 
style  of  decoration  is  more  suitable  to  porcelain  than  to  glass. 

Vases  in  ruby  glass,  engraved,  but  inferior  in  color  and  work. 

A  lar^e  lot  of  crackled  ware,  showing  two  and  three  colors ;  some 
showiug  only  two  colors  up  to  a  certain  point  and  three  colors  above ; 
some  show  deep  cracks  and  others  a  smooth,  uniform  surface. 

Vases  with  yellow  metallic  flakes,  (in  the  style  of  the  Aurora  Glass 
Company,  of  the  British  section),  of  different  colored  glass;  some 
crackled,  some  plain. 

A  large  variety  of  aventurine  goods,  very  beautiful.  This  house  is 
celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  aventurine  glass. 

A  few  decorated  articles  in  the  Persian  style,  with  enamel  colors. 

Articles  in  opal  filigree,  well  done. 

Paper  weights  of  solid  glass,  containing  glass  snakes,  lizards,  squir- 
rels, and  flowers;  air-bubbles  are  distributed  in  the  mass,  looking  like 
Dcarl-flrops. 
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A  large  lamp  of  avouturino  gloss,  showing  how  irrognlarly  the  yel-        fuatjck. 
low  spots  are  distribnted. 

A  coiled  snake,  with  head  erect,  of  two  colored  glosses,  ont  in  spots 
to  show  both  colors,  mounted  upon  a  piece  of  mirror;  on  interesting 
piece  of  workmanship,  showing  great  dexterity  in  coiling  the  snake. 

Two  large  candelabras,  nm-shaped,  cat  in  bamboo,  heavy  diamonds, 
and  leaves,  glass  branches  and  drops  bell-shaped ;  a  very  ilno  piece  of 
work,  said  to  bo  worth  $5,000  the  pair. 

Articles  with  hollow  handles  and  others  with  three  twisted  branches. 

A  x>ecaliar  glass  to  be  foand  in  this  house,  and  said  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  M.  Monot,  one  of  the  proprietors,  is  a  shell  blown  of  black 
glass,  having  a  copx>er-colored  inside-lining  thin  enough  to  be  trans- 
l)an^nt.  This  is  presumed  to  bo  a  metallic  oxidation  taking  place  while 
the  article  is  blown.  Several  fancy  articles  made  of  different  colored 
glasses  were  lined  with  this  metallic  coating,  and  looked  very  pretty. 

Very  large  crystal  bowls  cut  in  octagonal  diamonds  and  fillets  across 
the  face ;  scalloped  borders. 

A  dark  ruby  dish  in  very  fine  color. 

Large  oval  and  round  bowls,  cut  in  elegant  designs,  representing 
flowers  in  imitation  of  high-relief  clear  engraving. 

Jewel  boxes  in  colored  glass  made  of  two  round  shells,  mountied  in    Pantin    glass- 
gilt  metal  and  decorated  in  enamel.  works. 

Decanters  and  goblets  completely  cut  all  over  the  surface  in  bamboo. 

Thin  muslin  goblets^  with  engraved  clear  border,  in  the  style  of  en- 
gine-lathe engraving  on  metal. 

Paperweights  in  mill  efiori  of  roses,  leaves,  and  fruit,  embedded  in    Notices  of. arti- 
lumps  of  clear  glass.  *^^®»  exhibited. 

A  very  fine  deep  ceroid  green  bowl,  cut  in  flutes,  cross-cut  with  fine 
fillets,  and  decorated  over  in  clear  gold. 

Several  muslin  bowls  with  colored  cut  and  twisted  serpent  stems. 

A  rose-colored  vase  with  yellow  metallic  flakes  in  the  moss;  a  fine  con- 
trast. 

Thin  blown  crystal  goblets  and  decanters,  decorated  and  gilt  in  the 
Persian  style. 

A  handsome  water  set  in  very  light  rose  color,  engraved  and  cut. 

Two  deep-blue  vases,  engraved  and  cut. 

A  number  of  vases  in  the  Bohemian  stylo,  decorated  in  enamel  and 
gold ;  well  done. 

Clear  amber  articles,  with  light  designs  in  white  enamel;  the  effect  is 
very  pretty. 

Articles  of  crystal  with  amber  outside,  cut  and  engraved ;  also  very 
•handsome. 

Liquor  caskets  mounted  in  gilt  frames,  with  bottles  and  glasses  out 
in  diamond,  the  frame  forming  a  canopy. 

Set  of  muslin  glass  goblets  with  cut  stems  and  monograms ;  very 
finely  blown. 

Light  rose-colored  articles  engraved  in  depolish  and  clear;  a  beautiful 
color. 

A  Jug  and  tall  goblet  of  amber  upon  white,  showing  parts  cut  and 
engraved,  the  amber  color  covering  the  pieces  all  over,  oven  the  cut 
and  engraved  parts ;  a  fine  specimen  of  what  can  be  done  in  the  way 
of  decoration,  even  after  the  article  has  been  cut. 

Vases  of  handsome  black  glass  decorated  in  enamel. 

A  paper  weight,  containing  a  lizard  of  colored  glass,  which  had  been 
cut  in  several  parts  before  being  inclosed  in  the  glass. 
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"^"^^  The  engraving  of  this  house  cannot  be  compared  with 

that  of  the  English  and  Austrian  sections.  To  remedy  the 
works."  ^  defects  shown  in  colored  glass  of  two  colors  superposed 
when  cut,  it  would  be  advisable  to  select  designs  which 
leave  the  cut  parts  in  relief,  thereby  avoiding  the  unpleas- 
ant effect  of  irregular  lines  caused  by  the  unevenness  of  the 
layers  of  glass.  In  the  works  of  this  house,  as  of  most  others, 
I  noticed  many  irregularities  in  the  cutting  of  fluted  articles, 
the  lines  being  crooked  and  the  width  of  the  flutes  uneven, 
I  do  not  think  that  patterns  cut  or  engraved  in  clear  re- 
lief are  pretty ;  the  designs  are  confused  by  the  reflection 
of  light,  and  to  appreciate  this  work  one  must  get  close  to 
the  articles  in  order  to  distinguish  the  outlines  of  the  pat- 
terns. The  diamond  cutting  of  this  house  is  excellent,  and 
the  glass  of  a  very  good  quality. 

LisMUite  &.  

Cosson's     glass-         LIS8AXJTE  dt  COSSOITS  GLASS  WORKS  at  Aub&rviUien,  nsar  Paru. 

This  firm  also  made  a  fine  exhibit    The  principal  notice- 
able articles  were : 
Articles  exhlb-     A  largo  number  and  variety  of  their  seltzer-water  bottles  of  whit© 
and  colored  glasa— bine,  ecroid,  amber,  ruby,  and  other  colors — cnt,  en- 
graved, and  gUt.    The  colors  are  all  very  good,  especiaUy  the  amber. 

Large  black  glass  vases  decorated  in  gold,  Japanese  style. 

Lamps  with  incmstations  of  colored  and  pearl  ornaments  on  black 
glass,  Japanese  figures  and  pearl-colored  fiowers  in  relief. 

Large  gas-reflectors  of  colored  glass,  decorated  and  plain. 

Opal  globes  and  reflectors  molded  in  convex  ribs. 

Vases  in  light-blue  glass,  painted  in  black,  so  as  to  show  the  bine 
through ;  a  very  pretty  effect. 

Two  very  large  urns— one  blue,  the  other  rose-colored— 44  feet  high, 
made  of  three  pieces. 

Large  globes  in  opal  and  white  glass,  etched  in  depolish,  2)  feet  high ; 
also  a  large  etched  globe,  egg-shaped,  2  feet  high. 

A  couple  of  vases  in  whit©  crystal,  decorated  in  white  enamel ;  not  a 
very  successful  attempt. 

•nd*la^vM?S^  '^^^  colored  glass  of  this  honse  is  very  good,  especially 
the  black.  This  honse  had  the  largest  vases  and  globes  in 
the  French  section. 

^VttU^rysthnl  sOOIJ^TS  ANONYME  DES  VERRERIES  R^VNIES  DE  WALLJ^RTSTHAL 
work^  *°*^  ^^  PORTIEUX,  at  Wallerytthal  (AUae^LorraiM)  and PorHeuai  (Votga). 

Hair-flintgiass.  This  establishment  mannfactures  half-flint  glass,  and  is 
one  of  the  few  establishments  exhibiting  pressed  glass.  The 
striking  articles  are  a  variety  of  candlesticks  in  different 
colored  glass;  blue  amber,  ecroid,  etc.  This  pressed  ware 
is  inferior  to  our  own,  but  is  some  of  the  best  shown  in  the 
French  section. 

Articles  ozhib-     A  large  exhibit  of  goblets,  decanters,  tumblers,  etc.,  cnt  in  short 
^^^'  •  flutes,  such  as  are  used  in  all  the  restaurants  of  Paris. 

Plain  blown  articles,  with  light  engravings. 
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Two  large  vases,  with  bronze  feet  decorated  on  a  background  imitat-        frahcb. 
ing  bronze,  with  fillets  in  dead  and  clear  gold. 

Opal  vases  mounted  in  gilt  metal  and  decorated ;  a  good  contrast.       ^    Wallfiryathal 

Large  vase  with  metal  gilt  mounting  and  handles,  also  a  gilt-metal  workB. 
border  at  the  base,  decorated  with  birds  and  nests  in  relief,  looking  like 
tarnished  tin  ornaments,  cemented  or  melted  nxK>n  the  snrfliioe  of  the 
glass. 

A  set  of  vases  with  covers  decorated  in  dead  silver.  itedT'*^^*^"  «xh*-V>- 

Large  candelabra  of  cut  glass,  with  flat  drops  out  on  the  angles. 

Opal  vases  decorated  with  gilt-metal  mounting. 

Large  black  glass  vases  decorated  in  raised  enamel  colors. 

A  variety  of  pressed  ordinary  articles  in  amber. 

A  molded  set  showing  convex  ribs  and  deep  splits  across  the  ribs. 

Pressed  glass  match-stands  in  black  glass,  with  raised  patterns,  upon 
which  opal  beads  are  put  on;  some  beads  in  dead  gold  and  others  in 
white  enamel ;  the  white  makes  the  best  contrast. 

The  color  of  the  glass  of  this  house  is  inferior  and  has  a  oMhrJlLar^a 
low  brownish  reflection,  which  is  unsightly.  The  pressed  jjj^sr^^^J^  *»•« 
ware  is  much  below  the  standard  of  American  glass ;  the 
mold-marks  are  quite  perceptible,  and  the  goods  have  the 
peculiar  greasy  and  wavy  surface  of  pressed  ware.  The  pro- 
prietors of  these  works  were  very  much  pleased  with  the 
American  pressed  ware  the  writer  had  on  exhibition  in  the 
American  section.  Were  it  not  for  the  difficulties  created 
by  the  French  tariff,  American  pressed  glass  could  be  ex- 
ported to  France  with  advantage. 

This  firm,  as  I  mentioned,  has  two  glass  works.    Those    The  plant, 
of  Vall6rysthal  have  two  Siemens  ftimaces,  with  12  pots 
each,  a  Boetius  furnace  with  10  pots  and  another  Boetius 
furnace  with  6  pots.    These  works  employ  920  workmen. 
The  Portieux  Works  have  three  Siemens  furnaces,  of  12 
pots  each,  and  715  workmen.    All  these  furnaces  use  coal. 
Fifty-two  thousand  eight  hundred  pounds  of  glass  are 
melted  every  day.    Colored  and  white  glass  is  manufact-    Prwiacts. 
ured  into  table  and  other  hollow  wares,  pressed   in  all 
patterns.    The  cutting-shop  machinery  is  put  in  motion      cutting  ma- 
by  hydraulic  motors  and  by  steam.    The  buildings  are*'    ®'^' 
usually  one  story  high,  with  glass  roofe.    Five  hundred  and 
twenty  workmen  are  employed  in  these  shops.  workmen. 

The  engraving  is  done  with  the  wheel  and  hydro-fluoric   Engraving. 
acid.    The  firm  is  about  putting  up  a  sand-blast  apparatus,    sandblast 
The  decorations  are  made  by  the  printing  process  or  by 
hand,  and  are  fired  in  a  muffle. 

This  firm  has  ordered  a  press  and  a  set  of  molds  from  a         American 
Pittsburgh  maker,  thereby  recognizing  the  superiority  of  "***^^*''*"*' 
American  pressed  glass  {vide  infra). 
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workr*  ^^**"  This  factory  is  also  situated  a  short  distance  from  Paris, 
and  is  one  of  the  houses  which,  like  those  previously  men- 
tioned, has  much  to  be  commended  in  its  exhibits.  The 
principal  articles  worthy  of  notice  were: 

Articles  oxhib-  A  number  of  very  thiu  blown  decanters,  sugar  bowls,  goblets,  etc., 
^^***'  with  hollow  handles  and  stoppers. 

A  largo  vase  of  opal  and  green  glass,  crackled,  the  opal  spots  pre- 
dominatlDg  and  the  green  showing  only  in  small  spots. 

A  basket  of  opal  and  green,  showing  squares  of  green  glass  between 
opal  fillets ;  very  handsome. 

A  large  variety  of  finely  cut  table  services. 

A  very  fine  vase  of  opal,  ruby,  and  white  glass,  cut,  showing  opal 
squares,  ruby  fillets,  and  clear  glass  squares,  the  foot  cut  showing  the 
ruby  and  clear  glass  and  the  fillets  in  opal. 

Vases  executed  in  the  same  style  in  clear  opal  and  green  spiral  dia- 
monds. This  effect  is  evidently  produced  by  cutting  away  certain 
layers  and  leaving  the  others— a  style  of  cutting  which  can  readily  be 
done  with  very  thin  coatings  of  colored  glass,  leaving  the  article  with 
an  apparently  even  surface,  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  coatings. 

A  very  large  oval  bowl  in  crystal  and  deep  blue,  beautifully  cut  in 
diamonds. 

Solid  baskets  of  crystal  in  one  piece,  with  the  handle  cut  out. 

Blue  and  gilt  vases. 

A  very  large  crystal  candelabrum,  with  sir  branches  very  hea\'ily  cut 
in  diamonds  and  bamboos,  handsomely  cut  drops ;  one  of  the  largest 
pieces  of  the  Exposition. 

A  variety  of  richly  cut  glass  ware,  some  with  heavy  knob  borders 
and  others  with  very  deep  splits  and  diamonds. 

A  large  piece  of  green  aventurine  glass,  made  with  sesquioxide  of 
chrome.  This  aventurine  is  harder  than  the  Venetian ;  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  green  spots,  however,  is  as  irregular  as  in  the  yellow  aven- 
turine. I  do  not  think  that  this  green  aventurine  will  ever  bo  used 
to  any  great  extent,  as  the  contrast  between  the  body  of  the  glass  and 
the  green  crystals  is  but  slight.  Several  pieces  made  of  this  glass  were 
exhibited,  but  none  looked  well. 

Heavy  oval  bowl  in  ruby  upon  white  crystal,  handsomely  cut  iu 
heavy  diamonds. 

A  variety  of  fdigree  and  other  Venetian  wares ;  finely  executed. 

Vases  with  heavy  relief  clear  engraving  and  cutting. 

Articles  with  half-clear  engraving. 

Vases  of  dark  ruby 'upon  opal,  with  handles  of  ruby  upon  white  and 
base  of  the  same ;  a  happy  combination. 

Vase  of  crystal,  opal,  and  light  ruby  superposed. 

A  vase  of  light  ruby  upon  crystal,  engraved  very  deep  and  clear. 

A  large  variety  of  decorated  wares. 

Quality.  The  quality  of  the  flint  glass  of  this  house  is  very  good, 

with  the  exception  of  a  slight  tinge  of  gray.    The  colored 
glass  is  very  pure. 

P:iimicr-La-  PANNIER-LAROOHE  <§  CO..  ParU. 

h.whe  &,  Co. 

Two  very  large  decorated  vases,  mounted  in  gilt  metal,  for  candela- 
bra, with  branches  in  metal,  foot  cut  with  clear  and  depolished  deep 
engraving ;  price,  $1,000  a  pair. 
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A  very  long  larampet  glass,  7^  feet  high,  engraved  in  olear  flowers. 


A  large  variety  of  white  and  colored  goods,  engraved  in  relief  Paimior*La> 

Decanters,  blown  with  inside  bamboos.  ^^^  *  ^• 

Jngs,  with  tears  of  white  and  blue  glass  over  the  face— a  very  ngly 
pattern,  in  imitation  of  Arabian  glass. 

Vases  with  handles  attached  to  each  side  and  bent  over  together. 

Decorations  in  raised  enamels  on  different  kinds  of  wares. 

A  vase,  ruby  upon  white,  engraved  in  depolish ;  very  handsome. 

A  flower  vase  of  two  joined  trumpets,  with  painted  bodies;  worth  $140 
a  pair. 

Vases  decorated  with  metallic  ornaments  in  relief,  in  the  antique 
style. 

A  few  pieces  of  Venetian  glass  ware. 

DOMONT,  8AUTA0JS0T,  <«  CO.,  Portt.  TiSStA^^** 

Large  prismatic  blocks  of  glass,  very  free  from  strias  and  bubbles,  bat 
low  in  color. 

The  usual  ordinary  glass  ware  for  restaurants. 

Blown  and  cut  Venetian  articles  in  white  and  colored  glass. 

Three  branch-stemmed  articles ;  well  executed. 

A  few  decanters  decorated  with  spiral  colored  threads,  put  on  widely 
apart. 

A  decanter  of  amber  upon  crystal ;  the  combination  makes  a  very 
pretty  and  brilliant  light-amber  color. 

A  few  articles  with  English  shell  handles,  but  badly  put  on  and  very 
irregular. 

Light  blown  articles  with  convex  ribs,  twisted  in  flnishing. 

Muslin  thin  f]:lasses,  decorated  lamps,  etc. 

The  goods  of  this  house  are  only  ordlDary  and  deserve  no 
special  notice. 

Aabriot-Bons- 
AVBR10T.B0V88AUX,  OUOHELST,  dk  00.  Olairey  (Vogget).  saux,  Cnchelet  & 

Co. 

A  large  number  of  tumblers,  decanters,  sugar  bowls, 
flagons,  liquor-sets  in  half-muslin  glass,  principally  cut  in 
flutes. 

80HMID  <§  DU  HOUX,  Fains  {Meute).  Sohmid  A  Da 

Hoax. 

A  variety  of  pressed  goods,  sugar  bowls,  saucers,  candle- 
sticks, fruit-dishes,  and  the  usual  common  restaurant  wares. 
The  pressing  of  this  house  is  quite  inferior,  full  of  wrinkles 
and  mold-marks,  and  the  glass  of  inferior  quality.  The  only 
article  worthy  of  notice  was  a  liquor-stand,  with  four  united 
compartments,  having  glass  cocks  fitted  in  each. 

BOISSIERE  <«  FIL8,  Gait  (Om$)  So^^^"^^^     ^ 

Chemical  and  druggist  ware.  A  peculiar  patented  de- 
canter, blown  with  an  open  bottom  5  the  bottom  piece  is 
pressed  separately,  with  a  i)rojection,  around  which  is  placed 
a  rubber  ring;  this  bottom  piece  is  forced  into  the  decanter, 
and  by  its  pressure  against  the  sides  makes  a  water-tight 
joint.  Also  a  four-compartment  decanter,  with  separate 
stoppers,  a  large  glass  still,  and  candy  jars. 
17  p  B ^VOL  3 
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VBUVB  E.  A.  GUERNEBy  Oroismare  (MeurUu-^t-MoMUe.) 


E.A.Gnenier.  Plain  vases  in  colors,  some  ruby  on  crystal,  green  on 
crystal;  dark  blue  vases  painted  and  ornamented;  cut  and 
pressed  table  ware.    Most  of  the  goods  of  an  i  nferior  quality. 

Brothew.^"*  *  METER  FILS,  PROBES.  Donzy  {Niiore). 

Perfumery  bottler,  druggist  and  chemical  ware,  preserve 
jars  and  glasses,  flasks,  etc.  Nothing  remarkable  except  a 
peculiar  means  of  stopping  bottles  by  the  use  of  an  inverted 
cup-shaped  top,  which  is  made  to  cover  the  stopper.  Around 
the  neck  of  the  bottle  is  placed  a  rubber  ring  in  a  recess ; 
the  cup  is  pushed  over  the  ring  and  thereby  forms  a  tight 
joint. 
Fnmaces.  The  works  of  tliis  firm  use  a  furnace  of  their  own  inven- 

tion, burning  coal  for  melting  and  wood  for  working.  They 
melt  in  11  to  12  hours  9  pots,  containing  about  800 
pounds,  with  an  expenditure  of  28  to  30  lbs.  of  coal.  They 
use  cast-iron  and  wooden  molds.  Each  set  of  workmen  is 
composed  of  two  blowers,  a  finisher,  and  a  carrier  boy ;  14 
of  these  sets  work  on  the  furnace,  say  56  hands,  making 
per  day  twenty  to  twenty -five  thousand  pieces. 

Loire  &  Rh^ne  OOMPA  GNIE  G^NJ^RALE  DE8  VERRERIE8  DELA  LOIRE  ETDU  RHdXE, 
glass-workB.  Rive^Gier. 

A  lot  of  pressed  ware,  principally  tumblers,  very  thick 
and  pressed  very  badly.  A  large  assortment  of  plain  blown 
and  cut  restaurant  wares,  cut  pretty  regularly.  An  immense 
decanter  cut  in  punties  and  squares  of  cross-cut  diamonds, 
the  cutting  done  very  finely. 

M.A.Coyen.  Jf.  A.  OOTEX,  Parit. 

Bottles  stoppered  by  means  of  screw-threads  pressed 
upon  the  neck,  fitting  a  cap  having  a  corresponding  screw 
and  containing  an  elastic  washer  inside — a  well-known 
system  in  this  country ;  yet  it  is  heralded  by  this  maker 
as  a  great  novelty,  having  required  the  making  of  several 
new  tools,  which  he  claims  to  bo  patented.  The  same 
system  of  closing  is  applied  to  the  bottom  of  bottles,  which 
are  screwed  to  the  bottle  and  made  tight  by  a  washer. 

fC.  L^nuic.  O.  LE  BLANC,  ParU. 

Black  glass  vases,  decorated  and  gilt ;  also  crystal  vases 
of  the  same  style ;  ordinary  pressed  ware  of  the  usual  in- 
ferior quality ;  common  restaurant  tumblers  and  decanters ; 
a  seven-compartment  bottle  and  deceiving  doubled-sided 
goblets. 

I  regret  very  much  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure 
cuts  of  the  beautifully  shaped  glass  ware  of  France. 
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Plate  glass.  ^^^^ 

The  principal  plate-glass  manoflEfcctory  of  France,  the     Plate  gUu$. 
^*'8oei6U  Anonyme  des  Manufactures  de  Olaces  et  Froduita 
Chimiques  de  8t  Gobam^  Ghauny^  et  Cirey^  owns  the  works  of 
St*  Gobain,  Chauny,  Cirey,  and  Montlucon,  in  France,  and 
Mannheim  and  Stolberg,  in  Germany.     There  are  two  other  st.6obainp]Ate- 
factories  besides  at  Jeumont  and  Aniche.  ^      ^^' 

The  following  plain  white  and  silvered  plates  were  exhib- 
ited by  these  firms : 

PoondSi 
St.  Gobain :  1  plate  21.15  feet  x  13.48  =  285.10  square  feet,  white, 

-^ff  in.  thick 1,573 

St.  Gobain :  1  plate  17.90  feet  x  9.94  =  117.92  square  feet,  silvered, 

Vtin.  thick 770 

Jeumont :  1  plate  17.81  feet  x  11.51  =  205  square  feet,  white, 

-ft  in.  thick 1,100 

Jeumont :  1  plate  17.22  feet  x  10.82  =  182.12  square  feet,  silvered, 

ft  in.  thick 770 

Aniche :   1  plate  15.76  feet  x  10.43  =  164.38  square  feet,  white, 

ft  in.  thick 660 

Aniche :   1  plate  14.76  feet  x  9.05  =  132.58  square  feet,  silvered, 

ft  in.  thick 550 

The  St.  Gobain  works  fdrnished  a  number  of  mirrors  to  Mirror*. 
the  new  Grand  Opera  of  Paris;  among  others  one  21.20 
X  9.67  feet;  others  from  46.12  to  52.48  feet  long.  In  the 
Exhibition  of  1855  the^se  works  exhibited  a  plate  17.61  x 
11.02  feet  =  194.06  superficial  feet.  The  Cirey  works  had 
one  of  199.06  superficial  feet.  In  the  Exposition  of  1867 
the  St.  Gobain  works  had  a  plain  plate  19.97  x  11.58  feet  = 
208.90  superficial  feet ;  Cirey  one  of  21.50  x  10.59  feet  = 
227.68  superficial  feet. 

St  Gobain  also  exhibited  -j^-inch  thick  plate-glass  for    Plate  window- 
windows,   weighing   only  22   to   26    pounds   per   square^"*** 
meter;   thick  polished  slabs,  such  as  were  used  in   the 
aquarium,  7.56  feet  long  by  2.60  feet  wide,  A>  H?  \^  inch 
thick;    a  series  of   silvered  reflectors,  deck-lights,  bull's    Rofleotor». 
eyes,  plates  of  a  rough  cast  glass,  smooth  on  one  side  and  ^^^^^  *^* 
corrugated  on  the  other,  used  for  roof  covering,  weighing 
about  27  pounds  per  square  meter,  from  1  to  |  inches  thick. 
The  designs  on  the  surface  consist  of  fine  parallel  corruga- 
tions or  small  and  large  corrugated  and  plain  lozenges. 
The  large  lozenges  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  painted  or 
stained  glass  in  churches  for  economical  reasons.    The 
small  lozenges  are  used  for  partitions,  door-panels,  windows, 
covered  yards,  hot-houses,  roofs,  etc 

They  also  make  glass  tiles,  pressed  in  imitation  of  the  clay   Giaas  tue*. 
article.    These  tiles  are  used  for  roofing  and  are  molded  in 
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,such  a  shape  that  they  can  be  laid  alongside  of  one  another, 


piau gloat,     making  tight-fitting  joints  without  any  cement  or  mortar; 
gfaw ?JSrt?8^^*^ it  takes  13  tiles  to  cover  a  square  meter;  each  tile  weighs 

Giaw  tiles,      about  5  J  pounds. 
8iS^  floori^e-     GlaSvS  flooring  made  of  flags  or  slabs  of  rough  cast  glass 
are  also  manufactured  in  large  quantity  by  these  works ; 
they  consist  of  pieces  6  x  If  inches  thick,  11  inches  long,  and 
weigh  165  pounds  per  square  meter  5  the  upper  surface  is 
generally  molded  in  diamonds.     Pavements  of  glass  are 
also  exhibited ;  these  are  made  in  the  same  style  as  the 
slabs,  with  the  upper  surface  molded  in  diamonds,  but  are 
much  thicker,  and  are  intended  for  pavements  for  carriage 
ways.    They  are  made  of  cubes  of  about  6  x  6^  inches,  and 
weigh  each  19.80  pounds ;  they  are  sold  by  weight.    Eough 
slabs  are  also  made  of  6.56  x  2.65  feet,  varying  in  thickness 
from  -^  inch  to  IJ  inches ;  weight  from  213  pounds  to  492. 
cria  ^^siit-house     This  compauy  also  exhibited  all  the  diflferent  rough  cast 
glasses  used  in  the  manufacture  of  light-house  apparatus, 
such  as  rings,  parts  of  rings,  and  rough  lenses.    As  a  speci- 
men of  the  thickness  that  can  be  given  to  cast  glass,  there 
was  shown  a  disk  4.03  feet  in  diameter  by  8J  inches  thick, 
weighing  more  than  1,320  pounds.    This  disk  is  an  exact 
duplicate  of  the  one  offered  to  the  French  Observatory  to 
make  a  mirror  for  their  large  telescope. 
tariQ^™^  ^^^°'     As  curiosities  this  company  exhibited  some  chrome  aven- 
ootor^*gk''i.'''*^^^^'^®>^®^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  glasses  differently  colored  by 
metallic  oxides.    Also  a  number  of  beveled  pieces  of  plate 
glass  with  holes  drilletl  at  both  ends  for  inserting  screws. 
These  plates  are  used  for  facing  doors  where  the  hand  usually 
presses  them  in  opening  and  shutting,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
paint  from  getting  soiled. 
c(l?of  KJfhiiger'     The  silvered  plate  of  Aniche  is  said  to  have  been  silvered 
Bouret.  Y)y  a  patcutcd  process,  by  M.  Kuhliger-Bouvet,  82  Bue 

St.  Martin,  Paris.  This  firm  also  exhibited  a  large  number 
of  cylinders  for  window  glass ;  fluted  glass,  thin  and  thick, 
plain  and  depolished ;  ship's  deck-lights ;  door-plates,  cut 
beveled ;  also  roofing  tiles  made  of  blown  and  curved  glass, 
with  a  turned-up  ear  for  fastening  them ;  these  tiles  when 
laid  imitate  the  ceramic  tUe  roofing. 
quaut?^"?^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  quality  and  perfection  of  work  of  the  French 
plate  glass.  platc-glass  works,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  anything,  as 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  French  plate  glass  has  an  un- 
surpassed and  world-wide  reputation.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  their  other  qualities  and  stales  of  glasses. 
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Window  glass.  ^^^- 

The  display  of  window  glass  in  the  French  section  was  window  guut. 
very  full,  and  represented  a  state  of  advanced  manufacture 
equal  to  any,  both  in  plain  and  colored  glass. 

M.  A.  Pelletiee  et  ses  Fils,  of  the  Saint  Just  Glass  ^^^  s^^J*^^ 
Works,  had  a  very  full  and  handsome  display,  consist- Glass  works, 
ing  of  a  number  of  very  large  cylinders  in  plain  white  and 
diflTerent  colored  glass,  green,  yellow,  blue,  pink,  ruby,  opal,  o^^^den!*^' 
purple,  and  greenish  blue,  all  of  very  iQne  and  pure  quality; 
also  large  sheets  of  the  same  colored  glass.    A  fine  assort- 
ment of  etched  sheets  of  pink  and  green  on  white  depol- 
ished  ground.    A  very  fine  sheet  of  amber  glass,  with  dark    Etched  sheets, 
ruby  surface,  etched  by  acid,  the  ainber  side  depolished — a 
very  fine  piece  of  work,  and  a  happy  combination  of  colors. 
Specimens  of  different  colored  glass  with  the  surface  cov- 
ered over  with  powdered  glass,  looking  like  rough  sand  paper.  gJ^T^*^  '"^*^ 
This  powdered  glass  had  been  pressed  enough  to  make  it 
adhere  to  the  surface  of  the  object.     A  small  sheet  of  opal 
glass  upon  white,  with  certain  designs,  ground  and  filled  in    Opai  sheets, 
with  gold,  the  back  of  the  glass  being  covered  with  a  pro- 
tecting surface.    A  large  clock  dial  of  opal,  very  handsome ;    Clock  diHis. 
also  handsome  shields,  engraved  and  painted.    Nearly  all 
the  cylinders  exhibited  in  colored  glass  had  a  background 
of  white  glass.    A  large  dial  of  black  glass,  very  beautiful. 
Sheet- glass,  white  ground,  covered  with  violet,  cobalt  blue,  gh^J*^^*^*^"^^^ 
red,  opal,  gold,  pink,  ordinary  blue,  etc.    Also  other  sheets 
of  opal  upon  yellow,  opal  upon  green,  and  opal  upon  pur- 
ple, all  very  pretty.    Sheets  of  dark-amber  colored  in  the 
mass,  very  fine. 

RENABD    PiSBE   ET   FiLS   &   CO.,    Of  the  glass  works  of ^  Menard,  SodsA 

Fresnes,  exhibited  different  thicknesses  of  window  glass, 
running  from  the  thinnest  up  to  very  thick  plates — some  window  plates. 
plain  and  others  depolished — ^blown  glass  curved  tiles  for 
roofing.    This  firm  exhibited  very  long  and  very  large  cylin-  ^i^^'^  ^^'^^^ 
ders.    I  could  not  get  the  sizes,  but  they  were  fully  equal 
to  those  described  in  the  Belgian  exhibits.    They  also  ex- 
hibited common  wine  bottles. 
FoaT  Fr^bes  et  Lemaibe,  of  Aniche,  also  exhibited ,  rog*  Bros.  & 

,  _.  Lemaire. 

very  large  cylinders,  plain  and  depolished,  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding firm. 

SO0I]6t:6  ANONYME  DES  VEBBEBIES  D'H1SnIN-Le6tAED,         dH6iiin-Li6- 

tard  class*  works* 

of  {Pas-de- Calais),  had  on  exhibition  colored  sheet  and  cylin- 
der glass  in  blue,  bright  violet,  brown,  red-violet,  and  green- 
ish violet,  light  and  deep  yellow,  Isly  green  (a  bluish  green),    Colored  oyiin- 
corrugated,  sheet,  and  cylinder  glass. 
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PttAsc*^^      COMPAGNIE  Gl^NlgRALE  DBS  VERRERIES  DB  LA    LOIRB 


era. 


nenn. 


Ldll^BhAne^^  DU  Eh6ne,  at  Eive-de-Gier,  exhibited  a  very  line  lot  of 
giassworka.       coloied  window  glass  in  very  good  colors ;  also  several  cyl- 
inders of  blue,  yellow,  dark  green,  and  ruby,  of  very  good 
quality. 

LemaireBroth.  Lemaire  FrSsres,  at  Aniche,  fumishcd  the  sheet-glass 
for  the  Exposition;  they  had  a  good  show  of  plain  window 
glass  and  corrugated  sheets.  This  firm  exhibited  a  mirror 
said  to  have  been  "silvered"  without  preparation.  The 
reflecting  surface  looked  very  somber,  much  darker  than  the 
mercury  amalgam  or  silver  coating. 
&  co.^*™*"***''  E.  Parmentier  &  Co.,  at  Fresnes,  M.  Deulle  &  Co., 
at  Aniche,  were  also  exhibitors  of  very  good  quality  of  plain 
and  corrugated  sheet  and  cylinder  window  glass. 

RicharmeBros  EioHARME  FRijRES,  of  Bive-de-Gicr,  exhibited  a  lot  of 
large  cylinders  in  plain  glass,  7.21  feet  high,  .94  feet  in  diam- 
eter; another  6.56  feet  high,  1.11  feet  diameter. 

A.oatheriDo.  ^,  CATHERINE,  of  Paris,  exhibited  a  sheet  of  glass  coated 
with  "  vitrified  stone  ware,"  said  to  perfectly  intercept  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  not  to  stain  with  grease.  To  all  ai>- 
peaitince  it  looks  like  an  ordinary  depolished  sheet. 

>^.^*^^^  Baboneau,  of  Paris,  had  a  large  assortment  of  clock 
shades  in  white  glass,  round,  oval,  and  flattened,  of  very 
good  quality,  clear  and  thin ;  also  colored  glass  in  sheets  of 
blue  and  other  colors,  plain  and  depolished ;  a  very  fine 
plate  of  black  glass,  very  perfect. 

AN.Miton.  j^  -^^  MiTON,  Paris,  had  an  exhibit  of  pincushions 
and  artificial  flower  stands,  made  of  solid  glass,  cut  and  en- 
graved, some  in  plain  white  and  others  in  flashed  colored 
glass,  the  whole  covered  over  with  square  heavy  glass  covers 
or  shades.  The  forms  were  varied,  some  round  and  others 
square.  These  stands  looked  very  handsome,  and  are  quite 
ornamental. 

Mirron.  MtfTOrS. 

Fin©  display.  Th©  display  of  mirrors,  with  decorated  and  ornamented 
frames  made  of  glass,  gilt  and  black  wood,  was  very  exten- 
sive and  very  fine.  The  workmanship,  as  a  general  thing, 
was  faultless,  and  the  designs  and  patterns  of  the  frames  in 
very  good  taste. 
The  principal  exhibitors  were: 
UBnt  ^^^*  C.  A.  Maugin-Lesur,  of  Paris,  who  made  a  magnifi- 
cent display  of  beveled  mirrors  set  in  frames  of  glass,  cut 
and  engraved,  with  detached,  handsome  patterns,  fastened 
over  the  frames  by  means  of  screws  covered  over  with 
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pressed  glass  heads,  hiding  the  screw-heads.  These  mirrors 
were  silvered  by  the  Lenoir  process,  without  the  use  of  mer- 
cury or  tin.  A  variety  of  handsome  hand-glasses,  engraved 
and  cut.  A  large  mirror  frame  made  of  cut  and  fitted  strips 
of  blue,  ruby,  and  gilt  glass,  handsomely  cut  and  engraved. 
This  house  displays  rare  artistic  taste  iu  the  goods  exhib- 
ited. I  was  not  asked  to  look  upon  any  frames  with  the  un- 
fortunate leafage  ornamentation  of  the  Icalian  section  among 
the  goods  of  this  house.  In  fact,  none  of  that  style  of  deco- 
ration could  be  seen  in  the  French  section. 

D.  Bbii^smabd,  of  Paris,  besides  exhibiting  a  number  of 
finely  beveled  cut  mirrors,  set  in  glass  frames,  finely  en- 
graved and  cut,  had  a  handsome  and  attractive  cut-glass 
frame,  containing  a  clock,  a  barometer,  and  a  thermometer, 
the  whole  front  being  made  of  glass  except  the  hands  of  the 
clock. 

There  were  also  to  be  seen  small  plates  of  glass,  cut  in 
bevels,  with  handsome  engraved  borders,  used  as  photo- 
graph frames. 

LoB^MY  &  Rochet,  of  Paris,  exhibited  a  parlor  cup- 
board with  mirror,  being  made  entirely  of  silvered  plate- 
glass  panels,  with  decorated  shields  handsomely  cut  and 
engraved.  This  piece  of  furniture  was  also  lined  inside 
entirely  with  silvered  plates,  with  the  exception  of  the 
shelves,  which  were  of  plain  plates.  This  buffet,  or  cup- 
board, was  surmounted  with  a  beautiful  beveled  mirror, 
having  a  plate-glass  frame  plated  with  slabs  of  blue  glass 
and  silvered  white  glass,  cut,  engraved,  scalloped  border, 
etc  This  magnificent  but  rather  fragile  object  was  said  to 
be  worth  $1,000. 

M.  Hazaud,  of  Paris.  A  fine  display  of  glass  mirror 
frames,  cut  and  engraved.  Among  others,  I  noticed  one 
with  a  heavy  diamond-cut  border,  another  with  a  bine-glass 
cut  and  engraved  border.  These  frames  are  mostly  orna- 
mented with  clear  and  depolished  engraved,  silvered  and 
dear-glass  plates. 

Max  J.  FucHS,  also  of  Paris.  A  variety  of  toilet  boxes 
made  of  plate-glass  panels  ;  hand-glasses ;  cut,  beveled,  con- 
vex, and  concave  mirrors ;  hand-glasses  with  enamel  deco- 
rated borders  in  handsome  designs. 

C.  MARTrN,  Paris.  A  beautiful  glass  mirror  with  buffet 
underneath,  the  panels  of  which  are  made  of  convex  clear 
plate,  the  bottom  of  this  buffet  made  of  a  silvered  mir- 
ror. A  very  artistic  and  handsome  piece  of  i  urniture ;  price 
$750. 


2£iftTiiT$. 
Maagin-Losar. 
Lenoir    sUver- 
in^  process. 


D.Br6mard. 


LoT6my  &  Ro- 
chet. 


Glass  l^uffet 


H.  Hazard. 


Max  J.  Facbs. 


C.Martin. 
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»»^cB-  Veuve  Guenne  et  Gilquin,  Paris.    Besides  the  usual 

Mirrors,      handsomc  mirrors  set  in  glass  and  gilt  wooden  frames,  this 

^  Gjenne  St  Gil-  ^^^.^^  j^^  quite  a  number  of  handsome  toilet  boxes  of  thick 
plate-glass,  mounted  in  gilt  metal  frames.  Also,  a  small  obe- 
lisk in  solid  glass,  cut  in  imitation  of  the  monument  of  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde. 

oTsSmi^ra^"'  "^^^  following  Were  also  exhibitors ;  C.  Buquet,  G.  Bay, 
F.  J.  Baulard,  P.  M.  Compain,  Schick- Weiler,  A.  Miellot,  C. 
Girardin,  H.  Boucher,  E.  Paillard,  E.  Carpentier,  E.  Eadius, 
A.  Benda,  all  of  Paris.  Their  exhibits  consisted  of  beveled 
mirrors  set  in  plate-glass  frames,  depolished  and  with  clear 
engraving,  plated  over  with  cut  pieces  of  plate  glass,  silvered, 
colored,  or  clear  white;  glass  frames  decorated  in  the  usual 
style,  but  having  a  black  background  showing  through  the 
glass ;  wooden  frames  in  white  and  yellow,  in  deep  dead 
black,  in  carved  wood,  painted  white  and  gilt ;  mirrors  com- 
bined with  buffets  or  cupboards ;  toilet  glasses,  set  three 
together  upon  a  stand;  hand-glasses,  plain  and  decorated; 
and  common  mirrors  of  blown  plate,  set  in  plain  wooden 
frames. 

Dtearaiedgiais.  Decorated  gloss. 

In  the  decoration  of  fancy  wares  with  enamel  colors,  in 
imitation 'of  antique  glass,  the  French  seem  to  be  much 
ahead  of  all  other  nations,  excepting,  perhai>s,  the  Aus- 
trians,  who  are  so  well  known  for  their  fine  decorated  glass. 
The  French,  however,  have  produced  some  work  in  that  line 
which,  I  think,  cannot  be  equaled. 

p.j.BrooMd.  p.  J.  Brocakd,  of  Paris,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
decorators,  exhibited  a  variety  of  vases,  bowls,  plates,  dishes, 
flagons,  goblets,  beautifully  decorated  in  different  colored 
enamel  and  gilded   borders.    These  wares  are  made  in 

imitationofaninutation  of  autiquc  glass,  Arabian,  Persian,  and  Eoman. 

tiqae  in  colored^,  ..,,,«  ,    ,  ..         •■ 

enamels  and  gild- They  are  prmcipally  made  of  a  green  and  brown  tinted 
glass,  with  raised  enamel  designs.  The  conception  and  exe- 
cution are  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  and  though  I  cannot 
particularly  admire  this  style  of  decoration,  the  wonderftd 
skill  of  the  maker  is  undeniable.  The  goods  exhibited  were 
nearly  all  marked  sold.  I  cannot  undertake  to  describe  them 
without  the  help  of  illustrations. 
^^^*-  Gallic,  of  Kancy,  another  maker  in  the  same  line,  ex- 

hibited wares  decorated  in  the  same  style  as  Brocard,  but 

oiSd*in  raamtt  ^^  also  dccoratcs  crystal  or  flint  glass  in  enamels,  and 
with  handsome  engraving.  There  was  shown  a  peculiar 
Arabian  vase  of  clear  glass,  with  cover,  decorated  in  ara- 
besque, finely  executed ;  vases  decorated  with  a  combina- 
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tion  of  engraving  and  enamel  colors.   The  work  of  this  house      v^^o^ 
is  also  of  a  very  high  order.  DtwraudgUm. 

Albert  Pfulb,  Paris,  also  a  decorator  of  antique  glass,    Aiben  PfWb. 
showed  a  large  Arabian  vase  from  the  Alhambra,  copied 
from  the  original  in  the  museum  at  Grenada;  a  very  fine   Bnameied  ob- 
piece  of  work.    Bowls,  vases,  goblets,  cups,  tumblers,  all^®*'**" 
decorated  in  enamels  of  different  colors,  and  in  clear  and 
dead  gold. 

B.  Rousseau,  Paris,  had  on  exhibition  Venetian  glass   e.  BouiMaa. 
ware,  painted  and  decorated,  heavily  engraved  in  relief ;  odd- 
shaped  glasses,  painted,  enameled,  and  gilt;  oval  flattened   Venetian  ware, 
jugs  of  a  greenish  glass ;  other  jugs  of  the  same  having 
a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  body ;  vases  with  blue  glass 
borders,  and  tears  distributed  over  the  surface. 

Ernie,  Paris.    Large  flower  vases  decorated  in  enamels   Bnie. 
of  various  colors;  a  dish  with  a  gold  ground,  a  central 
portrait,  and  fancy  border ;  toilet  boxes  of  bluish  glass, 
with  painted  decorations. 

Ch.  Brunetti,  Paris,  had  a  very  handsome  display  of  ch.BninettL 
enameled  decorated  wares,  consisting  of  colored  vases,  jugs, 
lamps,  etc.,  said  to  have  been  decorated  by  the  printing  pro-      printin^.pro- 
cess.    The  execution  was  remarkably  fine,  but  it  is  supposed  *^**"  decoration. 
that  the  defects  which  naturally  would  arise  in  transferring 
had  been  corrected  by  hand.    Two  handsome  vases  of  opal 
glass,  with  a  crystal  outer  coating,  containing  silver  metallic 
powder,  painted  in  heavy  relief  enamel  colors ;  vases  deco- 
rated with  landscapes  and  figures,  the  work  wonderfully 
well  made;  bowls,  goblets,  decanters,  cups,  decorated  in 
Persian  style ;  ruby  pitchers  decorated  in  heavy  gold  and 
colored  enamels,  very  handsome ;  white  crystal  vases  with  ^ 
enamel  borders  of  green,  gold,  and  pink ;  white  crystal  light 
articles  decorated  in  very  light  designs  of  enamel ;  toilet 
boxes  decorated  and  set  in  gilt  frames ;  two  vases  of  black 
glass,  with  silver  powder  in  the  mass,  covered  over  with 
white  crystal,  decorated  in  enamel  and  dead  gold  fillets — a 
very  handsome  combination )  black  glass  vases  with  enamel 
decoration  in  colors  and  gold.    The  decorations  of  this  house 
are  very  handsome  and  superior  in  execution.    I  wish  to  exeoation"'**"^'^ 
call  particular  attention  to  some  of  the  combinations  of  colors 
in  the  wares  made  of  different  plated  glass.    The  ruby  and   ^^^  ©hoioeo 
opal  produce  a  very  pleasant  color ;  enamel  colors  on  ruby  < 
are  also  very  handsome.    Black  vases  decorated  in  gold  and 
raised  enamel  are  to  be  highly  praised.    Light  patterns  on 
white  crystal,  with  the  opaque  colors  of  enamels,  are  to  be 
encouraged.    This  house,  by  its  fine  display  of  decorated 
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roAHCB.      wares  by  the  prmting   process   recently  introduced  into 
Deooraudgiati.  France,  has  shown  what  can  be  expected  of  a  system  which 
Ch-Bnmetii    ^^'^^  bccome  popular,  owing  to  the  low  price  and  compara- 
tive perfection  with  which  these  goods  can  be  decorated. 
I  should  like  to  see  this  method  of  decoration  introduced 
into  this  country,  where  the  demand  for  decorated  ware  is 
already  great  and  rapidly  increasing,  and  where  the  defects 
naturally  inherent  to  such  a  system  would  pass  unperceived 
with  the  great  mass.    In  my  opinion,  this  style  of  orna- 
mentation is  capable  of  a  wide  introduction. 
XRViiiaame.     J.  B.  ViLLAUME,  Pautiu,  had  a  Very  handsome  exhibit 
of  etched  glass  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  consisting  of  table 
and  fancy  articles  on  plain  white  and  flashed  glass.    Gob- 
Btched  glass,  lets  of  blue  upou  whitc,  etched,  representing  the  celebrated 
Garpeau  group  of  the  Grand  Opera  front ;  views  of  the 
Trocad^ro  building  of  the  Exposition ;  portraits  of  celebrated 
men,  very  finely  done;  globes;  lanterns  in  flash^  colored 
glass  5  a  looking-glass,  etched,  representing  the  wolf  and 
the  sheep,  with  an  etched  border,  the  whole  silvered  over 
after  being  etched.    The  beauty  of  the  work  of  this  house 
was  another  example  of  the  handsome  ornamentation  that 
can  be  done  on  glass  by  the  etching  process.    I  was  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  the  diflferent  tones  of  etching  pro- 
duced on  the  same  object,  some  entirely  depolished,  others 
showing  diflerent  degrees  of  clear  and  semi-dear  tones, 
e^iwtors^^     A.  BuoAN  &  DupONTiEU,  at  Crctcil  5  V.  Becker,  Pan- 
OTj^^aw  «»d  tin ;  G.  Trauffler,  Pantin;  Boirre  Ajni^,  G.  Pinck, 
M.  Jean,  and    Buglet,  of  Paris,  also   exhibited  very 
fine  enamel  decorated  wares,  such  as  vases,  goblets,  tum- 
blers, toilet-boxes,  jugs,  plate-glass  plaques,  looking-glass 
frames  with    enamel    decorated   borders,  candle   lusters, 
mounted  in  gilt,  and  silvered  metal  bobdches  (a  small  disk 
put  on  top  of  the  candlestick,  with  a  hole  bored  through  it 
to  admit  the  candle)  of  colored  glass,  cut,  gilt  and  enameled. 
Paper  weights.  Paper  wcights  of  hollow  balls  filled  with  water,  containing 
a  man  with  an  umbrella.    These  balls  also  contain  a  white 
powder  which,  when  the  paper  weight  is  turned  upside 
^^^Jj"**®-®"*™*^  down,  falls  in  imitation  of  a  snow  storm.    Vases  covered 
over  with  a  peculiar  purple  bronze-looking  enamel,  imitating 
the  iridescent  colors  of  glass.    Silvered  vases,  glass  balls, 
and  candlesticks.    Bunches  of  grapes,  silvered  or  colored 
wSSfeoAind!*^^'  iusidc  in  blue,  green,  and  ruby.   Articles  decorated  in  opaque 
colors  in  very  high  reliefl    This  style  of  decoration  looks 
well,  as  it  relieves  the  monotony  of  a  flat  snrfiM^.    En- 
graved and  enameled  articles. 
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I  am  in  hopes  that  some  of  our  manufoctorers  will  de-       raAMCB. 
vote  their  attention  not  only  to  the  printing  process  I  men-  Decorated  giat$. 
tioned  before,  bnt  also  to  hand  decoration  with  enamel 
colors.    Many  very  handsome  things  may  be  made  at  a 
moderate  cost.    I  especially  recommend  the  introduction  of  Attention    of 
this  style  of  decoration  on  good  clear  white  and  bright- J^^^^^^ 
colored  glass,  for  I  cannot  see  nor  appreciate  the  beauty  ^e^.^""*^*^  **' 
there  is  said  to  be  existing  in  handsome  decorations  put 
upon  smoke-colored,  dirty  green,  or  muddled  glass,  in  imita- 
tion of  antique  glass  ware.     The  French  and  Bohemians 
have  shown  us  what  can  be  done  with  good  glass,  and  I 
much  prefer  the  result  when  compared  with  the  Italian  re- 
productions of  antique  glass.  \ 

English  manufacturers  have  waked  up  to  the  beauty  of 
the  enamel  decorations,  and  are  at  work  getting  out  patterns 
for  them.  This  is  one  of  the  benefits  of  exhibitions,  and 
intelligent  nations  are  not  slow  to  see  and  adopt  improve- 
ments. 

Glass  signs.  GUuaignt, 

Another  use  to  which  glass  has  been  put  with  much  ad- 
vantage should  be  mentioned.  I  refer  to  ornamental  glass 
letters,  cut,  gilt,  painted,  and  decorated  in  handsome  pat- 
terns. These  letters  are  cemented  upon  plate-glass  and  are 
used  for  signs.  They  are  made  iu  plain  white  crystal  and 
flashed-colored  glass,  cut  in  diamonds  and  other  patterns, 
beveled  on  the  edges.  Pieces  of  glass  are  also  cut  in  the 
shape  of  boots,  gloves,  shields,  crosses,  medallions — cut, 
engraved,  silvered,  and  gilt.  A  fine  assortment  of  these 
letters  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Petit,  Hodin,  and  Dewez,  ^^^  ^^^^ 
all  of  Paris. 

Decoration  of  window  glass.  ^^doSflSojjT"" 

The  decoration  of  window  and  plate  glass  with  enamel 
colors  is  also  extensively  carried  on  in  France,  with  very 
fine  results.  1  have  classed  the  exhibit  of  Messrs.  L^mal-  L^mai-Roquet 
Baquet  &  Co.,  of  Paris,  under  this  chapter  instead  of  win- 
dow glass,  as  I  think  it  more  properly  belongs  here.  This 
house  is  quite  celebrated  for  the  beauty  and  fine  execution 
of  its  work.  They  are  the  inventors  of  the  flattening  oven 
I  have  described  under  the  head  of  window  glass. 

They  exhibit  curved  plates  for  circular  street  lanterns;    corred plates, 
dials  of  glass  covered  with  opal  enamel;  pressed  glass  tiles; 
sheets  of  plated  glass  engraved  and  ruled  in  depolished  ^jtooiiiii©.rui«d 
lines  by  a  machine  invented  by  themselves ;  panes  etcued 
with  acid  and  silvered ;  large  panels  of  glass  in  ordinary 
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gray  enamel^  colored,  transparent,  and  opaque  colors;  a 


Dewroud  witi-  large  variety  of  decorated  innslin  glass,  made  by  inecban- 
L6mai.Eaquet  ^^^  processcs  of  their  own,  whicb  enable  them  to  do  the 
work  at  very  low  prices.  While  in  Paris  I  visited  a  factory 
making  similar  enameled  glass  and  saw  the  simplicity  of 
this  branch  of  industry.  Yet,  in  this  country,  we  are  almost 
entirely  dependent  upon  foreign  manufacturers  for  the  fine 
enameled  sheet-glass  in  use  in  our  houses  and  public  build- 
ings. 

Enamel  colon.  Unamcl  COlOTS. 

iimong  the  manufacturers  of  enamel  and  transparent 
colors  I  may  mention : 

A.Laofoix.  A.  Lacroix,  184  and  186  Avenue  Parmentier,  Paris, 
already  well  known  in  this  country  by  our  amateur  china 
decorators.  M.  Lacroix  had  the  kindness  to  invite  me  to 
visit  his  works,  and  showed  me  through  his  whole  establish- 
ment. The  house  was  founded  in  1855,  and  the  owner  has 
found  such  a  demand  for  his  goods  that  he  has  again  been 
obliged  to  enlarge  his  works  5  some  parts  of  the  new  build- 
ing were  not  quite  finished  at  the  time  of  my  visit  The 
works  now  give  employment  to  43  persons.    Within  the  last 

Production,     three  years  the  production  of  his  works  has  been  doubled, 

and  in  the  year  1877  his  exportation  was  also  double<l.    M. 

Lacroix  manufactures  all  kinds  of  vitriflable  transparent 

^Enamel ^^1  colors  and  euamcls,  put  up  in  dry  powders  or  in  tubes, 

tubes.  already  mixed,  such  as  are  used  for  china  and  glass  decora- 

Portabie  fur-  tion.  He  also  scUs  little  portable  furnaces  for  baking  china 
and  glass,  with  which  amateurs  may  do  their  own  baking  at 
home  and  thereby  save  the  risk  of  breakage  and  cost  of 
transportation.  M.  Lacroix  has  been  connected  with  the 
manufacture  of  vitrifiable  colors  for  a  long  while,  and  is 
particularly  careful  in  his  preparations.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  difterent  processes  through  which  the  prepara- 
tion of  colors  has  to  go :  The  mel;  iug  furnaces  in  which 

^^'^'^c^^-  the  glass  and  enamels  are  first  melted;  the  grinding  mills 
through  which  these  are  reduced  to  powder  or  paste ;  the 
drying  ovens;  the  putting  up  of  powders;  and  the  filling  of 
tubes  with  wet  colors.  I  was  particularly  pleased  with  the 
cleanliness  and  neatness  of  this  establishment.  I  can 
scarcely  add  anything  to  the  already  well-known  and  de- 
served reputation  of  this  house. 

Apport  Broth.  Appert  Fs£:b£S,  of  Paris,  also  manufacturers  ot  colors 
and  enamels,  had  a  fine  display  of  their  productions, 
consisting  of  colored  enamel  disks  (Venetian  style);  enam- 
els for  watch  and  clock  dials,  for  gold  and  silver,  for  col- 
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oied  crystal,  in  tubes  and  stioks,  for  pearls  and  femcy  glass . 


ware;  vitrifiable  colors  for  painting  on  china,  glass,  and  Bfuma  ooion. 
enamel  5  colored  enamels  for  pipe  clay  5  flaxes  of  all  kinds, 
melted  or  precipitated.     Quite  a  variety  of  goods  was 
shown,  being  the  application  of  their  productions,  such  as : 

Colored  glxiss,  coated  on  both  sides,  with  another  color  in  the  middle;    Appert  Broth- 
the  two  outside  coats  engrayed,  thereby  showing  three  colors. 

Panels  of  glass  mosaic,  as  samples  of  their  enamels.  i^rhHytta^ 

Decorated  Venetian  glass  ware. 

Vases,  painted,  with  the  necks  ornamented  with  colored  beads. 

Opal  clock  dial,  with  the  hour-marks  etched. 

Imitations  of  various  precious  stones,  out  in  cameos  and  diamonds. 

Colored  beads,  plain  and  depolished. 

Sheets  of  plated  colored  glass,  as  well  as  cylinders  in  all  ooloxB. 

A  fan  of  span  glass  in  several  colors. 

Etruscan  vase  colored  with  chrome  green. 

Two  large  dishes  decorated  with  their  Chinese  white. 

Enamels  on  cast  and  wrought  iron. 

Chemical  glass  ware  for  laboratories. 

White  and  colored  chimneys  for  light-houses. 

Bough-cast  glass  for  deck-lights  and  lenticular  apparatus. 

Sheet-glass  for  spectacles  and  optical  purposes,  white,  blue,  neutral, 
or  smoked,  rose-colored,  with  gold-plated  opal. 

The  colors  of  the  glass  and  enamels  exhibited  by  this 
house  are  all  very  pure  and  clear. 

Gtjilbert-Mabtin,  at  St.  Denis,  has  a  manufactory  of  ^jJ3hiUbert.Mar. 
enamels  and  colored  glass  in  sticks  and  tubes,  which  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  visiting,  and  saw  the  operation  of  draw- 
ing the  colored  tubes.  The  establishment  does  not  differ 
from  an  ordinary  glass-house,  except  in  not  using  anneal- 
ing furnaces,  but  simply  a  melting  furnace.  At  the  Expo- 
sition I  saw  samples  of  their  manufactures,  consisting  of: 

Plaques  of  enamels  in  all  colors.  Bzlifbtti. 

Sticks  of  colored  glass,  beads,  and  plaques  of  mottled  marble  glass. 

Plated  sheet-glass  in  two,  three,  and  four  layers  of  differently  colored 
glass. 

Imitation  colored  precious  stones  and  a  series  of  white  strass  in  fine 
and  brilliant  imitation  of  the  diamond ;  opal  clock  dials. 

A  ooUeotion  of  2,000  tints  of  colored  enamels  for  gold  and  sUver. 

Tubes  for  levels,  water  gages,  barometers,  thennometers,  chemical 
glass  ware,  etc. 

E.  Pasis,  of  Saint  Joseph  du  Bourget,  d6p6t  in  Paris,  e.  pmIs. 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  manufacture  of  enamels,  had  an 
exhibit  of  his  wares  in  a  special  building,  where  specimens 
of  his  glass  ware  in  plain,  colored,  and  enamel  could  be 
seen.  The  reputation  of  this  house  is  well  established,  ^etS*™^  *" 
especially  as  a  maker  of  enamels  for  cast  and  wrought  iron. 
A  very  fine  large  iron  fountain,  colored  in  blue  enamel,  was 
put  up  in  the  grounds  of  tiie  Exposition,  and  attracted 
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yg^cfc-  much  attention.  This  work  showed  a  remarkable  uniform- 
ity in  color  and  freedom  from  cracks.  Many  large  iron 
flower  tubs  were  also  distributed  through  the  grounds; 
these  were  enameled  and  decorated  by  the  printing  process, 
and  were  the  production  of  this  house. 

Botom,  Bottles. 

France,  owing  to  her  wine  production,  is  naturally  a 
country  where  bottles  are  needed  in  large  quantities.  Sev- 
eral large  glass-houses  are  especially  devoted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  bottles. 

SootfiT^  Anonyme  DBS  Veebebibs  de  Loubohes 
(Nord),  was  founded  in  1851,  and  is  situated  in  the  midst  of 
coal  mines.  This  society  has  established  a  special  labora- 
tory, where  all  the  materials  used  are  analyzed.  They  have 
a  12-horse  steam-engine,  3  melting  furnaces  of  8  pots  each, 
2  furnaces  constantly  at  work  and  the  other  under  repair. 
The  life  of  their  furnaces  is  about  10  months.  Annual  pro- 
duction 3,000,000  bottles,  of  which  one-third  are  exported. 
They  manufacture  wine  and  liquor  bottles,  demijohns,  and 
casks,  and  employ  90  men,  24  women,  and  30  children ;  to- 
gether, 144  workmen.  They  maintain  a  savings  association, 
and  allow  5  per  cent,  interest  upon  the  amount  paid  in  by 
the  workingmeu.  Their  exhibition  consisted  of  green  and 
brown  bottles  and  a  variety  of  very  large  glass  barrels. 
These  are  a  speciality  with  this  company. 

Deviolaine  &  Co.,  glass  works  at  Vauxrot  {Aisne), 
founded  in  1802  at  Pr^montr6,  then  transferred  to  Vauxrot 
in  1828  by  the  grandfather  of  the  present  owners.  Bottles 
are  exclusively  made,  and  principally  for  champagne  wine, 
bottie^!*"^^*^*  which  can  resis*  a  pressure  of  25  to  30  atmospheres.  They 
also  make  bottles  for  beer,  mineral  waters,  and  general 
druggists'  ware.  The  works  employ  300  workmen,  50  of 
which  are  from  12  to  16  years  old,*  no  women  are  employed. 
There  are  four  melting  furnaces  run  with  coal,  containing  28 
I)ots.  For  a  few  years  past  they  have  been  making  experi- 
ments with  a  Ponsard  furnace,  run  with  gas  and  a  regen- 
erator. It  is  expected  that,  with  the  improvements  that 
have  been  made  lately,  these  furnaces  wiU  save  a  great  deal 
of  fuel.  The  annual  production  of  this  firm  is  from  four  to 
Ave  millions  of  bottles.  Experiments  have  been  made  with 
closed  and  rotary  molds,  but  are  pronounced  to  be  a  failure, 
especially  for  champagne  bottles,  in  making  which  it  is  said 
that  nothing  can  be  substituted  for  the  hand  of  the  work- 
men. The  bottles  of  this  house  are  especially  said  to  be 
renowned  for  their  great  strength  and  resistance. 
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A.  CflABTiER  &  Co.,  at  Douai  (Nord)^  make  green,  light      raAKca. 


and  dark  black  and  yellow  wine  bottles.    They  had  a  series      bouim. 
of  bottles  from  a  very  light  yellow  to  a  very  deep  shade,  aUn^  chartier  & 
of  excellent  color.    Fruit  jars,  demijohns,  carboys,  etc.,  all 
of  remarkably  uniform  color. 

VERBEEiESD'fipiNAC,atfipinac(i8a<J?ie-6M^(Hre).    BottJes ^^^g.^  glass. 
of  all  kinds.    ( curiosities  exhibited  by  this  firm  were  a  bottle 
blown  in  IGll,  of  brown  glass,  which  had  been  discolored 
very  much  and  looked  like  bronze  metal,  and  another  bottle 
of  1811  in  a  very  good  state  of  preservation. 

J.  TUMBEUF  NEVEU  ET  NEVEU,  VieillC-Loye  (Jura).     Bot-     J.  Xumbeuf 

ties  of  difierent  kinds.    These  works  were  founded  in  1506. 
It  was  at  this  place,  in  1630,  that  the  first  gentlemen  glass 
blowers  {gentilhommes  verriers)  were  made  by  a  decree  of 
the  king. 

Other  exhibitors  were  J.  Chagot  &  Co.,  at  Montceau-les-  other  exhibit. 
Mines  {Sadneet-Loire))  A.  de  Granrut  aln6,  Loivre (ilfarwc); 
E.  de  Granrut,  Maison-Rouge(ylr^c7ine«);  Society  Anonyme 
des  Verreries  d'Hirson,  Hirson  {Aisne) ;  Verreries  de  la  Loire 
et  du Rhdne,  Ri ve-de-Gier ;  Richarme Frer^s  Rivede-Gier; 
P.  Cretin  &  Co.,  Chagny  (ISaSneet'Loirt)]  E.  CoUignon  & 
Clavou,  Tr^lon  (Nord)]  S.Edouard-Roulet,Graville-Sainte- 
Honorine  (8eine-Inf4rieurc)]  Schneider  &  Co.,  Decize 
(Nievre),  were  also  exhibitors  of  bottles  of  all  kinds,  green, 
brown,  and  black  glass,  for  wines,  champagnes,  liquors,  beer, 
etc.;  glass  bells  used  to  protect  early  vegetables,  demi- 
johns, etc.  One  firm,  Richarme  Frferes,  exhibited  demijohns 
of  460,  380,  343,  and  158  liters. 

Stainsd, 

Stained,  engraved^  and  etched  glass.  ^^^uSu^ 

The  art  of  staining  and  decorating  wiudow  and  plate 
glass  is  carried  to  a  great  state  of  perfection  in  France,  and 
the  artistic  taste  and  skill  developed  in  its  execution  is 
really  wonderful.  It  is  not  my  purx)ose  to  enter  into  an  ar- 
tistic discussion  of  this  beautiful  branch  of  the  glass  industry, 
but  I  simply  wish  to  call  attention  briefly  to  what  is  done 
by  French  artists  in  the  different  styles  of  ornamentation. 

P.  BiTTERLm,  of  Paris,  had  one  of  the  finest  displays,    p.  Bitteiiin. 
Large  panels  of  plate-glass  were  hung  in  an  outside  gal- 
lery, where  the  light  could  readily  shine  through  and  show 
every  detail  of  the  designs.    Several  beautiful  plates  etched 
in  clear  and  depolished  by  hydrofluoric  acid  in  different  j^i>«^i^^h^«^^; 
tints  of  depolish,  from  dead  white  to  a  blue  white ;  also  sheets, 
specimens  of  engraved  panels  for  the  handsome  building 
erected  in  the  Exposition  by  the  city  of  Paris.    A  peculiar 
style  of  etching  was  shown,  said  to  be  a  "  modification  of 
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'^^^^      silicioos  surfaces  by  a  new  combination  of  hydrofluoric 
^n£^^!iXnd  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^  patent.    This  process  produces  a  very  rough 
^*«<*  p^-    surface,  engraved  clear.    There  is  probably  a  combination  of 
acid  with  a  substance  resisting  its  action,  which  is  applied  to 
the  surface  of  the  glass,  to  protect  it  in  parts  only  and  in  ir- 
regular spots.    The  effect  is  not  pretty.    This  house  has  com- 
bined engraving,  etchiug,  painting,  staining,  and  plated  oi 
oew^f'en^?^  flashed- colorcd  glass  in  the  ornamentation  of  its  panels  with 
^^&8h^^*'and*  ^^^^  succcssful  rcsult.     Somc  plates  are  engraved  or 
enameling.        etchod  aud  filled  ovcr  with  grisaille  color ;  some  are  etched 
in  depolish  on  one  side  and  decorated  in  enamel  and  vitri- 
fied colors  on  the  other.    Stained  glass  plates  are  leaded 
and  others  painted  with  lines  in  imitation  of  leads.    Plates 
Etched  flashed  of  flashed  colorcd  glass  etched  clear  and  in  depolish.    Fine 
coo     glass,     landscapes  painted  in  vitrifiable  colors.    Vitrified  photo- 
graphs on  plain  white  and  on  opal  grounds.    In  fact,  many 
Vitrified  pho-  happy  Combinations  of  colors,  engraving,  etching,  and  col- 
ored glass  are  shown  with  great  advantage  and  success  by 
this  house. 
^IH!y««i  ?,«»••     Eeygeal  Fb4jbes,  Michon,&  Veysset,  Paris,  exhibited 

Michon  &  Veys-  ,  ,  ,  .  .     ■■ 

«et  plates  with  a  clear  glass  ground,  certam  parts  etched 

clear  with  acid,  others  in  grisaille  and  dead  etching^  plates 
etched  in  relief  and  painted  in  colors  5  plates  of  ^lass  of 
different  colors  5  stained  and  enameled  sheet  glass ;  plated 
sheets  engraved  and  etched. 
J.  Dopter.  J,  DoPTER,  Paris.    Glass  plates  in  plated  or  flashed- 

colored  glass,  depolished  ground,  painted  with  enamel 
colors  in  relief  and  parts  etched  clear  5  some  of  the  same 
style  with  taint  colors  painted  between  those  in  relief  and 
the  etched  designs ;  sheets  of  glass  with  a  combination  of 
Photographs  enamel  colors  and  etching;  photographs  on  glass,  with 
^^     '  handsome  engraved  and  etched  borders. 

Ch.L6v6qae.  CHARLES  Lifiv^QUE,  Beauvais  (Owc),  had  on  exhibition 
three  large  leaded  windows,  representing  the  history  of  en- 
graving, printing,  and  bookbinding,  consisting  of  a  series 
of  panels  illustrating  the  different  processes  of  these  arts. 
The  colors  and  drawing  were  very  good. 
Stained-glass  windows  were  also  exhibited  by : 

Exhibitors    of  (5.  N^RET,  Pari$,  M.  P.  Qdeynoux,  Paris. 

stained        idass  ^    ^  ^  .. 

windows.  J.  A.  P0N8IN,  *'  C.  J.  Vantillard,    " 

L.  A.  Ottin,  ^*  J.  B.  Anglade,  Condom,  {Gera,) 

E.  H1R8CH,  ''  Bazin  &  Co.,  MesniUSaint'FirmiM, 

H.  CRAPOIX,  "  {Ol8€j) 

G.  Bourgeois,             "  G.  Champigneullk,  Bar-le-Duo-Sal- 

H.  Chabin,                    "  vangesy  (MeusCy) 

J.  G.  Gsell-Laurent,  "  HOnkr    PfeRE    ET    FiLS,     Nanctf, 

L.  LEPfcVRE,                 "  (Meurthe-et- Moselle f) 

P.  KiCOD,                      **  N.  LORiN,  Chartres,  {Eure-^Loir,) 
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PHiJIOB. 


StaiMd, 
etched  gUus. 


J.M.H.RemoB. 


Dnraiid. 


Casset-Dela*. 


These  represented  groux>s,  landscapes,  portraits,  and  other 
subjects,  intended  for  church  windows,  and  were  all  done 
in  very  fine  style.  But  I  noticed  in  several  instances  that 
sevei  al  of  the  glass  pieces  were  very  much  deformed  by 
heat  in  baking  the  colors. 

A.  F.  DiDOT  &  Balenode,  Paris,  exhibited  vitrified  and  ^^ J*^°' ^  ^«» 
enameled  photographs  in  black  and  brown,  very  finely 
done. 

J.  M.  H.  R^MON,  Paris.  A  series  of  panels  without  leads, 
showing  quite  a  number  of  subjects,  said  to  be  made  by  a 
new  process,  in  imitation  of  stained  glass.  I  do  not  con- 
sider this  a  very  successful  style,  for  the  colors  looked 
blurred  and  the  grounds  irregular  in  color.  It  looked  as 
though  it  was  a  painting  or  printing  on  thin  canvases  stuck 
together  by  means  of  a  varnish. 

DuBAND,  Paris,  had  on  exhibition  a  panel  of  plate-glass 
which  appeared  to  have  been  engraved  and  painted  over 
in  transparent  colors,  representing  Etruscan  patterns.  The 
transparence  of  the  colors  over  the  engraving  produces  a 
very  pretty  effect. 

Casset-Delas,  Paris,  displayed  etched  plate-glass  which 
he  calls  "  plastic  etching.'^  This  etching  shows  different  de- 
grees of  depth  in  the  designs,  the  ground  being  clear.  It  is 
an  imitation  of  intaglio  engraving,  but  the  result  is  not  sat- 
isfactory, as  the  acid  in  eating  away  the  parts  does  not 
work  regularly,  and  the  etching  appears  quite  rough  and  of 
uneven  surface. 

A.  G.  Re  YEN,  Paris.    Window  panes  engraved  by  the    Aaiieyen. 
wheel  on  blue  and  ruby  flashed  glass,  representing  por- 
traits and  other  subjects.    The  work  was  very  superior  and  gravcd^^^do^" 
the  shadows  managed  with  wonderful  ability,  the  tones  p®**®^ 
in  clear  and  half  clear  of  beautiful  execution.    This  evidently 
was  the  work  of  a  very  superior  artist. 

L.  Eessleu,  Paris,  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  etching  in 
depolish  with  hydrofluoric  acid  and  the  printing  process, 
had  a  very  large  glass  vase,  the  bowl  of  which  was  very 
intricately  and  handsomely  etched,  showing  great  perfec- 
tion. He  is  also  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  an  ink  he  had 
on  exhibition,  which  can  be  used  to  etch  glass  with  an  ordi- 
nary pen.  This  ink  is  said  to  attack  glass  only,  and  does  Etcbing.ink. 
not  destroy  pens ;  quite  a  convenient  article  for  labeling 
glass  vessels.  On  a  trial  of  this  ink  I  found,  however, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  fine  lines,  as  it  is  very 
thick. 
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OBEAT  BRITAIN. 


The  British  section  contained  quite  a  variety  of  glass 
ware,  especially  table  ware  and  ornamental  glass.  In  point 
of  excellence  of  metal  and  workmanship  the  British  were 
splendidly  represented. 


Thoa  Webb  St 
Sobs. 


TS0MA8  WEBB  4  80NS,  Stourbridge  and  LmUhn. 

^"^  ^^^  5fe*     These  exhibitors  had  the  finest  display  of  flint  and  col- 
on oxhibi*  *^    *^ 

o-  ored  wares,  and  deserved  the  grand  prize  which  they  re- 

Gniad  goid^^^^*    ^h^  ^^^^  glass  was  the  finest  in  the  Exposition, 
naeOai.  and  was  superior  in  brilliancj-  to  the  French,  which  still 

retains  a  trace  of  the  bluish  tint  so  noticeable  in  their 
glass  in  1867.  I  should  mention,  however,  that  other  Brit- 
ish houses  had  also  very  fine  flint  gla^s  nearly  equal  to 
le^'^lT^BrfuSb  Webbs^  In  fact,  all  the  flint  we  saw  in  that  section  was  of 
flint  gbiu.  remarkably  good  quality,  and  superior  to  that  exhibited  by 
other  nations. 


Vases  and  or- 
namental glass. 


Vases  and  ornamented  glass. 


^orthwood. 


The  display  by  Webb  &  Sons  comprised  a  multitude  of 
handsome  articles.    The  center  of  attraction  seemed  to  be 
"Dennis"  vase,  a  vasc  ill  the  Style  of  the  Portland  Vase,  called  the  Dennis 
Vase. 

The  body  of  this  vase  is  of  a  very  dark  blue  and  coated  ontsido  with 
opal  glass.  The  subject  chosen  by  the  artist,  Mr.  Northwood,  is  the 
Triumph  of  Galatea  and  Aurora.  The  cover  represents  a  winged  horse, 
not  yet  finished.  The  two  handles  represent  horse's  heads,  one  of  which 
is  finished.  The  subjects  shown  upon  the  sides,  the  base,  and  foot  are 
ornamented  with  leaves  in  opal.  The  immense  difficulty  of  producing 
such  an  article  will  be  understood  when  it  is  considered  that  all  the 
designs  in  relief  have  to  be  carved  and  chiseled  out  of  the  white  outside 
coating ;  the  artist  is  required  to  produce  a  semi-translucid  effect,  show- 
ing the  blue  glass  through  the  opal,  carving  out  this  glass  and  making 
it  thin  enough  to  show  the  blue  through  and  yet  retain  perfect  and 
correct  relief  forms.  This  beautiful  effect  was  reproduced  in  several 
parts  of  the  vase.  The  blowing  of  the  vase  itself  must  have  been  a 
difficult  piece  of  workmanship,  since  the  horse  on  the  cover  and  the 
horse-head  handles  must  have  been  so  put  on  as  to  enable  the  artist 
to  carve  correct  subjects  and  introduce  the  semi-transparent  tints  I 
have  alluded  to.  This  glass  carving  is  necessarily  a  very  slow  work ; 
the  vase  is  not  yet  finished,  some  parts  being  polishe<l  and  others  yet  in 
the  rough  state.  The  artist  has  already  devoted  two  years  to  the  vase, 
and  it  is  estimated  it  will  be  worth  |15,000  when  finished.  It  is  simply 
a  **  tour  deforce," 

Next  to  this  vase  a  smaller  one  of  the  same  stylo  was  exhibited  as 

the  work  of  Mr.  Woodall.    The  subject  represented  is  after  Guido*8 

Aurora.    The  skill  displayed  by  the  artist  commands  admination.    The 

half  tints  described  in  the  former  vase  were  also  produced  in  this  vase 
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n-ith  remarkable  effect.    The  base  shows  a  series  of  lea\  es,  with  the  orbat  britaik. 
semi-transparence  repeated  in  each  with  a  surprising  evenness  of  shade. 
The  parts,  after  having  been  carved,  may  be  left  rough  or  may  be 
polished ;  this  enables  the  artist  to  obtain  a  dead  or  clear  effect. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  Messrs.  Webb's  exhibit  was  their  engraved    Thoe.  Webb  A 
flint  articles  such  as  decanters,  vases,  ewers,  jugs  (Figs.  11  and  12),  ^°*- 
dishes,  trays,  goblets,  etc. 


Engraved  flint 


Fig.  II.— ThamoB  Webb  ^  Sons, 


Fig.  12,— Thomas  Webb  ^  Sons, 


A  vase  engraved  in  relief  by  Mr.  Knj'  was  a  marvel  of  execution ; 
only  nine  inches  high ;  it  is  valued  at  ^1,500.  The  engraving  around  the 
body  of  the  vase  was  partly  clear  and  partly  depolished,  and  was  beauti- 
fully executed.  It  stood  in  such  bold  relief  that,  though  engraved  by 
the  wheel,  it  might  bo  supposed  to  have  been  carved. 

A  decanter.  Fig.  13,  also  engraved  by  this  artist,  the  subject  repre- 
Kenting  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  in  intaglio  half-clear  engraving, 
was  very  beautiful.     It  is  valued  at  $2,260. 

In  flint  metal  several  other  interesting  articles,  engraved 
in  dead  and  clear  surface,  were  exhibited : 

A  plate  representing  Venus  Aphrodite,  a  beautiful  piece  of  work, 
valued  at  $150. 


Kny. 
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Tho6.  Webb  & 
Sona. 


A  vase  in  the  Italian  Renaissance^  with  classical  subjects,  bandies,  and 
foot  eng«aved,  worth  $1,000.    I  noticed  io  this  vase  a  very  pretty  effect 

made  np  by  polishing  diminitive 
spots  on  the  <lead  engraved  £jound. 
The  brillancy  of  these  points  on  a 
dead  surface  I  consider  a  very  happy 
effect. 

A  two-handled  jug,  subject  Pluto 
carrying  away  Proserpine,  engraved 
very  deeply  on  the  two  handles,  with 


Vaap  in  intas:- 
no  half-clear  en- 
graving. 


Kenaissance 
vase  in  engraved 
glaaa. 


Fig.  V3 —Thomas  Webl  4-  Sons, 


Fig.  U,—Th<nna9  WebbfSoM. 


the  base  of  each  ending  in  an  engraved  medallion ;  all  of  beautiful  work- 
manship ;  valued  at  $£00. 

Vases  at  $200;  jugs  at  $500. 

An  endless  variety  of  table-service  articles,  such  as  jugs  with  the 
peculiar  shell  handle  which  is  now  pressed  by  our  manufacturers. 

Fig.  14,  part  of  a  water  service  in  the  Italian  Renaissance  style, 
shows  the  most  beautiful  desigus  and  iutricatc  ornamentation.  The 
whole  of  the  surface,  and  even  the  handle,  is  most  beautifully  engraved. 
The  principal  designs  represent  four  Cupids  in  different  attitudes,  grace- 
ful birds,  and  fine  tracery. 

Engraving  of  all  kinds,  combined  with  clear,  half-clear,  and  dead 
surfaces,  on  tankards,  mugs,  goblets,  decanters.  Many  of  these  articles 
are  engraved  very  deeply,  and  the  engraving  is  subsequently  polished. 
Such  articles  were  also  shown  in  the  French  section,  but  it  is  apparent 
that  too  much  labor  is  bestowed  on  such  work  without  corresponding 
effect,  since  the  reflection  of  light  somewhat  drowns  the  designs. 
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A  very  liaDdsome  square  Jewelry  casket  made  of  plate-glass,  with  a  oekat  bbitaik. 
gilt  frame  and  four  handsome  colmnus  with  solid  ball  bases  in  the  cor- 
uers,  the  sides  cut  in  deep  diamonds  and  engraved  escutcheons. 
Heavily  cut  8et«  (Figure  15)  in  spiral  bamboo  and  diamonds,  heavy     Thos.  W«hb  & 

and  brilliant  sets  of  blue  and  pink  ^"*" 
upon  flint,  cut  in  relief,  with  pnyecr- 
ing  knobs  upon  which  the  colored  glass 
has  been  left,  but  subsequently  cut  in       l^mboo   am\ 
diamonds  upon  their  faces;  sometimes ^J|^^**^^*^  ^'^^  *^*-- 
borders  of  colored  inetal  are  left  and 
cut  over  in  the  same  style- 
Large  bowls,  decanters,  fruit  dishes, 
goblets,  etc. 

Some  sets  of  ruby  upon  flint,  of  very 
handsome  shades  of  ruby. 

Decanters  with  stoppers  cut  in 
prisms,  which  make  a  beautiful  play  of 
colors. 

A  largo  variety  of  flower  stands  in 
flint  and  ruby,  cut  in  large  diamonds, 
upon  which  smaller  and  very  fine  dia- 
monds were  cut ;  most  of  these  articles 
are  mounte<l  on  gilt  metal  stands. 


Iridescent  glass. 


Iridescent  glass. 


This  house  is  also  manufactur- 
ing iridescent  flint  glass  in  thin 
blown  articleSjSuch  as  decanters, 
goblets,  jugs,  and  flower  stands, 
mounted  on  mirrors,  the  base  of 
these  stands  being  made  of  solid 
Fig.  lb,'-Th<ma8  Webb  ^' Son.  b^lls.     The   use  of  these  balls 
adds  very  much  to  the  beauty  of  light  fancy  articles,  iMisides 
the  safety  it  a<lds  in  keeping  them  from  falling  over. 

A  very  attractive  style  of  flower  stands  is  peculiar  to  nower  stands. 
this  house.  It  consists  in  making  receptacles  for  flowers 
with  sticks  of  flint  glass  mounted  in  the  style  of  our  log 
cabins ;  they  are  held  together  by  means  of  silvered  wires. 
These  are  built  of  diff'erent  shapes,  and  lined  inside  with  a 
galvanized  metal  casing.  Quite  a  number  of  these  stands 
were  made  of  bronze  iridescent  glass  of  very  pretty  colors. 
This  bronze  iridescent  glass  is  a  si^eciality  of  this  house, 
said  to  have  been  patented,  and  was  quite  new.  Tlie  first 
samples  I  saw  were  not  quite  satisfactory,  as  the  gla^s 
looked  rough  on  the  surface  and  the  colors  wen  dark,  with- 
out brilliancy.  The  new  sami)les  received,  however,  were 
v^ery  handsome;  the  glass  retained  its  usual  brilliancy,  and 
reflected  the  iridescent  colors  in  pleasing  variety.  Jugs 
made  of  this  glaas  were  engraved  to  show  the  ground  of  the 


Bronze    irides- 
cent glass. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN,  giasg,  whUc  tLc  remainder  was  kept  in  the  polisbed  state. 
The  bronze  of  this  glass  has  a  peculiar  greenish  tint  pre- 


TboB.  Webb  &        .,.         ,,  ,    .. 

Sons.  vailmg  throagh  the  mass. 


Cbandcliers. 


Chandeliers. 


Of  chandeliers  the  Messrs.  Webb  had  a  very  fine  collec- 
tion. 

One  particularly,  in  the  center  of  their  exhibit,  was  a  specimen  in 
very  good  taste.    The  bottom  piece  is  a  large  ribbed  hollow  ball,  with 


Engrared  glass 


Thomas  Webb  4"  Sons. 


twisted  glass  branches  starting  from  the  middle.  The  center  stem  is 
made  np  of  a  series  of  these  balls,  decreasing  in  size  towards  the  top. 
The  drops  are  made  of  blown  hollow  glass,  prettily  shaped.  Between 
the  series  of  balls  the  center  stem  is  made  in  the  shai>e  of  a  handsome 
vase.    Attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  drops  are  several  solid  glass 
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balls  containing  a  number  of  littlo  air  bubbles.    One  of  the  balls,  a  oiueat  BiuTAnr. 
very  large  one,  was  bung  to  the  bottom  of  the  chandelier. 

Other  chandeliers,  of  flint  and  colored  glass,  were  hung  through  their    Tho«.  "Webb  ic 
show  temple.    All  of  them  were  of  very  good  taste  and  fine  execution.  ^**"*' 

Some  made  for  candles  had  long  solid  branches,  with  heavily  cutbowl- 
for  bottom  pieces,  and  solid  prismatic  cut  buttons  attached. 

The  t-opsof  some  chandeliera  wero  made  of  inverted  cups,  cutin  scallops    Chandelien. 
Some  of  the  drops  were  made  in  the  shape  of  square  pyramids  of  solid 
glass,  running  to  a  very  sharp  point.  The  whole  chandelier  was  made  of  a 
mass  of  clear  and  heavily  cut  gloss,  in  which  colors  played  most  beauti- 
fully.   Some  others  were  mounted  in  gUt  or  silvered  metal 


Engraved  glAss 


Fig.  17.— Th4Hiui$  WtAb  cf-  Sons, 

A  very  pretty  combination  of  white  and  colored  glass  was  to  be  seen 
in  several  of  their  chandeliers ;  drops  of  colored  and  white  glass,  some 
tear-shaped,  some  depolished,  and  others  cut. 

A  large  variety  of  side  brackets  for  gas  and  candles,  in  the  same  style 
as  the  chandeliers  described. 

Quite  a  number  of  hanging  glass  flower-baskets,  of  an  in-  AowOT&lte^ 
finity  of  patterns,  made  of  white  glass;  mirrors  and  white 
and  colored  glass  sticks  mounted  on  the  outside. 
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GREAT  BRITAni. 


Thot.  Webb  & 

Sons. 


TesetianglaM. 


OTallon. 


Celtic  style  of 
cngi"aving. 


Humorous  sub- 
jects. 


Enfrraved    de- 
canter. 


Imitations  of 
nncicnt  awk- 
wardness. 


The  use  of  silvered  mirron*  has  l>een  put  to  a  good  ad- 
vantage by  this  house  iu  combining  panels  of  mirrors  into 
different-shaped  stands,  baskets,  etc.,  which  look  very  beau- 
tiful. 

Venetian  glass. 

This  firm  made  a  fine  display  of  "Venetian"  gljiss  ware. 
The  workmanship,  the  purity  of  the  flint  and  colored  glass, 
and  the  regularity  of  forms  far  outstripped  anything  which 
coukl  be  seen  in  the  Italian  section.  Nor  shouhl  I  be  silent 
upon  the  remarkable  sets  designed  by  Mr.  O'Falloii,  a  young 
gentleman  who  has  charge  of  the  decorative  and  drafting 
department  of  this  house.  Through  his  kindness  I  ob- 
tained a  great  deal  of  information  in  regard  to  the  wares 
exhibited.  Among  his  designs  I  noticed  especially  some 
decanters,  jugs,  bowls,  goblets,  engraved  in  the  Celtic 
style,  a  iieculiar  ornamentation  which  he  has  carried  to 
quite  a  success.  This  style  of  decoration  consists  princi- 
pally (if  engraved  continuous  lines,  in  which  .the  ends  can 

scarcely  ever  be  found. 
The  engraving  is  not 
deep,  but  is  made  up  of 
an  endless  variety  of 
lines. 

Mr.  OTallon  has  also  de- 
signed some  very  comical 
subjects,  such  as  a  pig  orna- 
mentally treated,  tadpoles, 
frogs,  etc.,  which,  however, 
I  must  frankly  say,  I  do  not 
think  will  over  enter  exten- 
sively into  the  race  for  oma- 
nicntation  of  glass.  Al- 
though I  have  seen  beauti- 
ful classic  designs  by  this 
gentleman,  I  regret  to  find 
that  the  shapes  of  old  jugs, 
tankards,  etc.,  have  too 
often  been  selected  by  him. 
I  wish  that  English  glass, 
which  is  so  comme^idable  for 
its  beautiful  workmanship, 
coiild  bo  designed  in  better 
styles.  Mr.  O'Fallou  is  evi- 
dcntly  quite  talented,  as 
could  bo  seen  by  some  of  the 
beaiitiful  designs  of  his 
classic  wares,  but,  as  in  the  Austrian  department,  the  English  would 
be  better  off  by  leaving  aside  the  awkward  and  ugly  desigus  of  old 
mugs,  jugs,  tankards,  etc.,  a  style  representing  the  remnant  of  the  first 
efforts  in  ornamentation  of  half-civilized  nations. 


Fig.  is.— Greew  ^  Nephew. 
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Thos.  Webb  & 
Sons. 


In  support  of  my  remarks,  I  would  call  attention  to  these  beautifully  great  britaui. 
engraved  wares,  representing  the  liigbest  skill  and  beauty  of  design, 
unfortunately  placed  upon  ugly- 
shaped  jugs ;  Figs.  16  and  17. 
The  same  talent,  placed  upon 
shapely  articles,  would  look  in- 
finitely handsomer. 

I  also  wish  to  say  that  if  other 
manufacturers  would  imitate 
the  Messrs.  Webb  by  sendiLg 
with  their  goods  men  like  Mr. 
OTallon,  courteous,  intelligent, 
and  capable  of  giving  informa- 
tion, they  certainly  would  not 
be  the  losers  in  their  reputa- 
tion, and  would  increase  their 
trade.  All  the  employ^  of  the 
Messrs.  Webb  were,  in  fact, 
ready  at  any  time  to  furnish  the 
information  asked,  and  were 
uniformly  communicative. 


de- 


JAMES  GliEEy  dt  NEPHEW, 
London. 

A  very  flue  exhibit  of  ta- 
ble and  ornaraeiital  glass 
ware  was  made  by  this  linn. 

In  the  middle  of  their  stand 
could  be  seen  a  very  handsome 
chandelier,  a  mass  of  prismatic  ^^^-  ^^-^^^^  ^f-  ^^^P^^'^- 

cut  drops,  with  a  very  large  ball  of  glass  at  the  bottom,  the  dift'erent 
parts  mounted  in  ormolu. 

Very  handsome  candelabra,  mounted  in  ormolu,  and  consisting  of 
solid  pieces  of  glass,  pear-shaped,  and  cut  in  prisms,  a  catting  which 
is  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  fine  m(}tal  made  by  this  house. 

A  large  square  flagon  cut  in  heavy  diamonds;   worth  $50. 

A  variety  of  heavily  cut  hanging  baskets,  some  with  separate  han- 
dles, cut  all  over  and  attached  by  ormolu  mountings. 

I-Yuit  dishes  heavily  and  intricately  cut. 

Jugs  and  decanters,  beautifully  engraved  (Figs.  18  and  19). 

A  few  articles  of  thin  blown  glass,  etched  by  acid. 

These  thin  wares,  or  muslin  glass,  as  it  is  called,  were  very  well  done. 

Jugs  and  goblets,  engraved  in  half-clear  engravings. 

Paper  weights,  cut  and  engraved. 

Chandeliers  with  hollow  ball  drops,  filled  with  a  pink  liquid. 

Imitation  of  Jewels  in  glass,  in  very  fine  colors. 

Also  thin  musMn  iridescent  glass  fancy  articles  of  a  peculiar  nature, 
with  small  whitish  spots. 

A  few  articles  of  Venetian  glass  ware  in  very  good  style. 

Quite  a  number  of  mirror  flower  stands. 

Mugs  ma<le  with  spiral  air  tubes. 

Caskets  of  plate  glass  for  jewelry,  engraved  and  mounted  in  ormolu. 

This  house  has  a  very  creditable  display  of  fine  wares,  but  is  espe- 
cially noted  for  making  objects  of  tolid  pieces  of  glass  cut  in  prisma — 
ft  very  beautiful  ef!*ect. 
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ALEXANDER  JENKINBON,  Edinhwrgh. 

This  house  is  especially  celebrated  for  its  thiu  muslin 
glass  and  Venetian  ware: 

Engravings  executed  upon  goblets  so  thin  that  it  seemed  almost  im- 
possible to  touch  them  with  the  engraving  wheel  without  going  through. 
„  ^n»hn     glass     A  striking  example  of  what  the  glass-blower  can  produce  was  a  gob- 
waro.  let  the  weight  of  which,  in  handling,  could  scarcely  be  felt ;  the  bowl 

was  8  inches  in  diameter  by  8  inches  high,  the  stem  4  inches,  the 
whole  weighing  6J  oimces.  This  certainly  was  the  thinnest  article  for 
its  size. 

A  striking  piece  of  skill  was  a  basket  ma^le  of  bent  pieces  of  glass, 
handles  and  all  in  perfect  imitation  of  wicker-work. 


'Venus  "vase. 


Fig.  ^0,—Eodjeit$f  rAchardson^  ij-  Son, 

Their  imitation  of  Venetian  glass  in  all  styles  is  certainly,  like  that 
of  the  Webbs,  superior  to  the  Italian. 

A  very  handsome  set  of  muslin  iridescent  glass,  which  was  said  to 
have  been  sold  130  times. 

Very  finely  cut  and  engraved  glass. 

The  productions  of  this  house  are  certainly  very  superior. 
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HODOETT8,  RICHARDSON,  &  SOX,  Stourhridge. 


OKBAT  UBITAIX. 


Like  the  Webbs,  this  house  had  some  very  fine 'basso-ri-   Hodgett«,Rich- 
lievo  carved  glass  iu  white  upon  a  deep-colored  ground : 

A  large  vaae,  subject  "Hercules  restoring  Alcestis  to  her  husband." 
A  pair  of  two-handled  vases,  subject  Venus  (Fig.  20),  and  another       BaMo-rellero 
vase  (Fig.  21)  representing  Cupid. 
A  copy  of  the  Portland  Vase,  worth  $2,100. 

These  so-called  carved  glass  objects  were  finely  executed,  and  reflect 
much  credit  on  this  house. 
Flower  stands  with  queerly  twisted  branches. 
A  tripod  with  piuk  sticks  and  pot  hung  by  glass  chain. 
Vases  of  blue  upon  flint,  etched  in  dead  surface  by  acid. 
Handsome  flint  articles  cut  in  very  fine  diamonds. 
A  sot  of  win  to  glass  with  small  threads  of  bluish  green  spun  spirally 

upon  the  surface,  the  top 
ornamented  with  small  but- 
tons of  the  same  colored 
glass. 

The  usual  variety  of  hang- 
ing baskets,  flower  stands, 
decanters,  goblets,  with 
spun  colored  threads. 

Articles  of  a  i>eculiarly 
darkish-green  colored  ^jlass, 
said  to  be  a  particular  pro- 
duction of  this  house,  but 
little  different  from  bottle 
glass. 

Abonquet-holdor  in  white 
glass,  representing  an  um-     "Cupid' 
brella  with    pink    bonier, 
.  half  opened,  hanging  upon 
three  branches. 

Light  pink  upon  flint 
plates,  etched  in  acid. 

Vases  of  pink  upon  opal 
and  ruby  upon  opal,  look- 
ing very  pretty. 

A  pn'tty  cage  made  of 
pink   glass  sticks  with   a 

looking-glass  on  the  outside 
Fig.  Zl.'-'Hodoetta,  Rkhardion,  ^  Son.      ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

Small  tea  sets,  blue  upon  white,  finely  etched  in  acid,  leaving  blue 
in  relief. 

Several  vases  of  blue  upon  opal,  also  etched  iu  acid,  showing  the  de> 
sign  in  opal. 

Dark  blue  vase  topped  with  opal,  subject  Heroulea,  finely  executed, 
the  half  tones  being  very  beautiful. 

A  fine  Etruscan  vase  (Fig.  22)  with  twisted  glass  handles,  finely  en- 
graved. 

The  acid  etching  of  this  house  is  particularly  pretty  and  skillfhUy 
executed. 
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OREAT  BRITAIN. 


JAMES  POWELL  <<  80N8,  London, 


James  Powell     Tbis  hQuse  has  Quite  a  reputation  for  its  Venetian  ware, 
and  had  a  great  variety  on  exhibition  : 

Ver>-  fine  thin  muslin  glasses,  i»lain  and  engraved. 
VeBitianware.  ^,  Several  articles  of 

** metallized"  ware  in 
the  same  style  as  seen  in 
the  Austrian  sec  tic  n. 

Articles  curved  spi- 
rally with  spun  threads 
of  colored  glass. 

A  beautiful  cube  of 
flint  glass,  measuring  4| 
inches  square,  of  very 
pure  and  brilliant  met- 
al; not  altogether  free 
Irom  striaj,  however. 

Two  large  buttons  of 
glass,  diamond-shaped, 
cut  in  deep  prisms. 

A  remarkably  thin 
blown  goblet  of  4^  by 
r^i  inches. 

Finely  engraved  sets 
with  the  peculiar  En- 
glish ribbed  shell  feet, 
which  have  been  intro- 
duced here  since  our 
Centennial  Exhibition. 

The  wares  of  thia 
house  are  also  com- 
mendable fdr  good  qaal- 
ify  and  fine  execution. 


Etruacan  toso. 


F.  Sl  C.  Oaler 


Candelabra. 


F.   rf    C.    OSLEB, 
Birminghtun. 

A  great  deal  of  at- 
tentiou  of  the  visit- 
ors was  attracted  to 
their  handsome  and 
unique  styleof  glass 
furniture,  chande- 
liers, lamps,  table 
ware,  etc : 

T  w  (>    candelabra,    3 
feet  G  inches  high,  con- 
sisting of  a  thin  trian- 
gular  prism  cemented 
Fig.  22. — Hodgcits,  Bichardsotif  ,j-  Son,  to  a  very  ornamentally 

cut  foot  and  topped  by  six  glass  branches  and  a  center  light  (Fig.  23). 

The  form  is  very  elegant  and  of  a  striking  design.    These  candelabra 

are  said  to  be  worth  $300  each. 


t^i^ 
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Other  very  handsome  cut-glass  candelabra  were  of  an  entirely  dif-  qbbat  BRiTAng. 
ferent  design,  the  central  shaft  being  a  massive  piece  of  glass  richly 
cut.    From  the  lower  part  of  this  shaft,  leading  up  to  and  being  con-    F.  &  C.  Oder, 
iiected  with  a  broad  band  of  gilt  metal  set  with  cut-glass  panels,  are 
placed  branches  having  glass  dishes  at  the  end. 

Twenty  richly  cut  glass  drops  hung  from  this  metal  band.  This  is  a 
handsome  harmony  of  glass  and  gilt  metal,  and  is  said  to  be  worth 
ei,200. 

The  most  striking  and  handsomest  piece  exhibited  by  this  firm,  how-  Chandelier, 
ever,  was  a  large  chandelier  of  flint  glass  about  12  feet  deep  and  7  feet 
1)  inches  in  diameter.  The  central  shaft  consists  of  a  cylinder  in  very 
heavy  and  finely  cut  glass;  this  is  surrounded  by  six  smaller  shafts, 
ending  at  the  base  and  summit  in  scrolls,  from  which  handsome  solid 
glass  pendants  are  suspended.  The  inner  cylinder  opens  at  top  and 
bottom  into  floral  ornaments;  at  the  base  of  the  shaft  is  hung  a  large 
solid  ball  of  glass,  beautifully  cut ;  the  branches,  hollow — used  as  gas 
pipes — jiro  twelve  in  number,  and  are  a  marvel  of  execution,  being 
made  each  in  one  piece  of  glass  6  feet  long,  bending  gracefully  outward 
at  quite  a  distance.  It  is  impossible  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  elegance 
and  finish  of  this  masterpiece,  even  with  the  accompanying  cut  (Fig.  24). 
It  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  It  was  conceded  to  the  writer  by  the 
manager  of  the  first  glass  works  in  France  to  be  the  most  astonishing 
production  yet  made  anywhere  in  that  line.  This  handsome  chandelier 
is  valued  at  $4,750. 

Another  article  of  this  house  also  displays  very  fine  and  finished  ex-  Glass  chair, 
ecution,  but  I  doubt  whether  this  branch  of  glass-making  will  ever 
be  extensively  introduced.  I  refer  to  a  chair  of  statue  made  entirely  of 
glass ;  it  is  about  4  feet  in  length  and  height,  the  whole  made  of  solid 
glass,  beautifully  cut.  I  had  occasion  to  judge  of  the  thoroughness  of 
the  work  of  this  firm.  One  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury  representing 
England  said  to  me,  in  speaking  of  the  glass-cutting  machine  (of  the 
writer),  that  he  could  show  work  done  by  hand  which  equaled  the  ma- 
chine-cut in  regularity.  Naturally,  the  work  of  the« Messrs.  Odler  was 
selected  and  the  chair  pointed  out.  After  a  careful  examination  of  the 
glass  buttons  upon  the  cud  of  the  arm-rest,  several  irregularities  in  the 
cutting  of  the  facets  were  discovered,  but  it  must  be  frankly  acknowl- 
edged that  it  required  a  strict  and  close  examination  to  detect  them, 
such  was  the  superiority  of  the  workmanship. 

The  centerpiece  of  attraction  was  the  ''cabinet''  made  of  glass  in  Gothic  cabinet, 
the  Gothic  style.  The  extreme  breadth  is  8  feet  6  inches,  and  the  total 
height  14  feet  6  inches.  I  cannot  possibly  describe  this  beautiful  piece 
of  fumituru,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  oven  give  an  idea  of  its  efl'ect. 
It  is  composed  of  several  very  finely  cut  pieces  of  glass  adjusted  over  a 
frame  of  cbonized  wood.    It  is  valued  at  $11,000. 

Although  this  handsome  piece  of  furniture  is  certainly  remarkable,  I       Questionable 
do  not  believe  that  glass,  as  a  general  thing,  can  be  appHed  exclusively  JJJ^jJ^'***^ 
to  the  ornamentation  of  furniture,  although  plaques,  panels,  and  de-  stmotion. 
tached  pieces  can  be  used  with  very  good  effect.    Not  the  least  to  men- 
tion among  the  exhibits  of  this  house  were  a  number  of  cut-glass  gob- 
lets, flower-stands,   decanters,  hanging  baskets,  oil-lamps,  engraved 
globes,  all  done  iu  the  very  best  style. 


A.  B.  DANIELL  S  SON,  Limdon. 


A.  R  Danielle 
Son. 


A  reproduction  of  the  celebrated  Portland  Vase,  by  John     Reproduction 
North  wood,  who  worked  three  years  upon  it;  valued  at?LI^*  ^*"^***"** 
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Fig.  23. 
F,  4-  C.  Oeler, 
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Fig.  24. 
F.  c/'  C.  Osier. 
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oREATBBiTAiK.  at  $7,300.  UnfoFtuiiately  this  vase  is  cracked  on  the  outside 
^  _  _    , ,_  opal  glass  coating.    This  house  displays  quite  a  variety  of 

Son.  spirally  spun  threaded  wares  in  very  fine  threads,  closely 

run 'together;  a  variety  of  thin  goblets  blown  round,  but 
shaped  into  octagons  at  the  edge  by  being  pinched  \yith  a 
suitable  tool ;  finely  engraved  jugs  in  clear,  half-dear,  and 
dead  surfaces. 

John  Millar  &  JOH^  MILLAR  d  CO.,  Edifihurnh. 

Co. 

A  very  handsomely  engraved  jug,  representing  the  Can- 
terbury Pilgrims,  worth  $160,  which  I  consider  quite  cheap 
for  such  a  skillful  piece  of  work;  handsomely  cut  decanters 
of  superior  workmanship :  very  thin  blown  wares,  also  of 
good  execution. 

Aurora    Glass  yj^  AXIRORJi  GLASS  COMPANY,  London. 

Co. 

In  the  cases  of  this  company  could  bo  seen  a  great  variety 

Metallized  glass,  of  small  fancy  vases  in  <^  metallized  glass.''    These  were 

made  of  different  colored  ghisses,  in  which  could  be  seen 

metal  flakes  of  gold  and  pin  tinadistributed  unevenly  through 

the  body  of  the  glass. 

The  metals  used  are  principally  white  and  yeUow.  It  is  presumed 
these  metals  are  reduced  to  powder  or  thin  loaves,  and  when  the  article 
is  in  process  of  mannfaotnro  the  gloss  is  rolled  in  this  metallic  dust, 
which  then  adheres  to  the  glass,  and,  by  relicating,  the  article  is  finished 
in  the  usual  way.  A  piece  of  broken  glass  of  this  variety  showed  the 
metals  to  be  near  the  enter  surface  and  slightly  sunk  into  the  glass. 
Although  the  inventor  holds  his  discovery  to  be  a  wonderAil  one,  and 
attached  ridiculous  prices  on  his  goods,  I  see  nothing  in  it  to  commend 
it  as  a  valuable  process  in  the  decoration  of  glass.  No  regular  pat- 
terns can  be  produced,  and  at  best  this  glass  will  never  look  anything 
else  than  an  accidental  decoration.  The  inventor  calls  the  invention 
"precious  metals  melted  and  incrastatcd  in  glass.'' 

Klhisr  Bros.  KILNER  BROS.,  ThomhiU-Loet  and  Conitboro\  Torkthirt, 

This  firm  exhibited  druggist  glass  ware,  bottles  in  green, 
blue,  and  brown  glass,  all  blown  in  molds,  demijohns,  etc, 
apparently  all  of  good  quality. 

-E.  Brefflt  &,  Co.       E-  BREFFITd  CO.,  qf  the  Aire  and  Colder  Olaee  BotUe  Company,  London. 

An  assortment  of  bottles,  jars,  demijohns,  soda-water 
bottles,  in  ordinary  blue  and  green  glass. 

The  same  kind  of  goods  were  also  exhibited  by  Bagley, 
Wild,  &  Co.,  of  Knottingley,  Yorkshire. 

mariM^^on^  the     ^°  conclusiou,  I  think  that  the  display  in  the  British  sec 
British  giMs  ex-  tiou  was  cqual  to  any  other  exhibit  in  beauty  and  purity  of 
flint  met  al,  in  skill,  and  in  execution.    Their  colored  glasses, 
in  many  instances,  are  ver>'  pretty,  but  do  not  equal  the 
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French  and  Aastrian,  as  a  general  tiling.    A  striking  fea-  oBgATBBnAiK. 
tore  of  this  section  was  the  regularity  and  perfection  of  the    EeCTiarity  of 
work,  either  in  blowing,  cutting,  or  wheel-engraving.    In  tSigl'lSi^S^^ 
the  latter,  especially,  I  Uiink  they  are  up  with  the  Austrians,  ^' 
and  in  some  instances,  as  in  their  relief  engravings,  they 
cannot  be  surpassed.    In  cutting,  I  have  found  in  this  sec- 
tion the  best  work,  the  most  regular,  and  the  most  brilliant; 
above  the  French,  Austrian,  and  Belgian,  in  my  opinion.    In  cplygfenSo!**  ^^ 
blowing,  the  regularity  of  their  articles  is  surprising,  con- 
sidering, especially,  that  the  British  workmen  refuse  to  use 
molds  of  any  kind  in  working.    I  admired  the  unerring  per-  deuSk!*^****"    ^^ 
faction  of  the  handles  on  jugs,  vases,  decanters,  etc. ;  the 
beauty  of  the  thin  muslin  glasses;  in  the  "Venetian'^  wares 
the  great  superiority  of  their  work  and  color  of  glass  over 
the  Italian. 

I  cannot,  however,  always  praise  the  taste  shown  in  some    Taste  in  de. 
of  their  designs.    The  forms  are  often  heavy,  awkward,  and  toSe  French  and 
wanting  in  harmonious  lines ;  in  this  the  Austrians,  and  es-  '^"•*'^'*- 
pecially  the  French,  are  superior  to  them.    On  the  question 
of  prices  I  have  been  repeatedly  assured  that  British  glass  ^i?,  relation  to 

.  ,,.•  ^  ,V.  ,*^,.  -.*  .T     British  and  con- 

18  much  higher  than  the  French,  Belgian,  and  Austrian.  In  tinentaipriceB. 
fancy  goods,  except  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  houses,  where 
strikingly  beautiful  and  novel  articles  could  be  seen,  I  do 
not  think  that  they  are  quite  up  to  the  mark  with  the  French 
or  Austrian.  As  a  whole,  the  British  exhibit  was  quite  sat- 
isfactory, and  the  art  of  glass-making  with  them  has  made 
very  rapid  and  striking  progress  of  late  years. 

I  regTet  that  British  manufacturers  of  window  and  plate  no  British  ex- 
glass  did  not  think  of  exhibiting,  as  they  are  well  known  Ji^^'piSe'JS^^ 
for  the  good  work  they  turn  out  in  both  of  these  branches. 
I  think  it  a  great  mistake  with  manufacturers  to  neglect  to 
exhibit,  for  many  visitors,  having  seen  very  fine  goods  in 
other  sections,  ai*e  naturally  led  to  believe  that  the  country 
failing  to  exhibit  does  not  make  that  class  of  goods. 
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But  few  of  the  Austrian  manufacturers  exhibited.  There 
was,  however,  a  sufficient  display  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
skill,  beauty,  elegance,  and  perfection  of  the  Austrian  glass 
ware.  When  such  houses  as  J.  &  L.  Lobmeyr,  of  Vienna, 
exhibit  their  wares,  we  may  well  form  an  opinion  of  the 
state  of  perfection  to  which  glass  making  has  attained  in 

„  ^  .  ,  Austria.  The  Austrian  section,  one  of  the  most  attractive 
in  the  Exhibition,  contained  a  very  fine  display  of  the  well- 
known  Bohemian  glass  ware.     This  glass,  the  so-called 

Crystal  gia88.  « crystal,'' coutaius  no  lead  or  but  little,  and  is  a  silicate 
of  potash.  It  cannot  compete  with  the  English  and  French 
flint  in  brilliancy,  owing  to  the  absence  or  the  very  small 
proportion  of  lead  it  contains  ]  but  in  purity,  whiteness,  and 
homogeneity  of  metal  it  is  the  best  white  glass  made  in 
Europe. 

J.   &.  L.  Lob.  J.  S  L.  LOBMETS,  Vimrna. 

mcyr. 

One-half  of  the  Austrian  department  was  occupied  by 
Lobmeyr,  where  all  the  beauty  and  the  wonders  of  the  Bo- 
hemian art  glass  were  concentrated.  I  scarcely  knew  which 
^Admirable  ex-^  admire  the  most,  the  finely  cut  and  engraved  crystal 
objects,  or  the  great  variety  and  diversity  of  beautifully 
engraved  and  decorated  articles. 

Among  the  thousands  of  attractive  objects  exhibited  by 
this  house  I  particularly  noticed : 

Libt  of  articles  A  ibagnificently  engraved  bowl,  13  inches  in  diameter,  mounted  in 
exbibitod.  ormolu,  costing  $4,000,  given  by  this  house  to  the  Vienna  Mnsenm. 

A  great  variety  of  plates  engraved  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  snch 
as  the  Bohemians  particularly  excel  in. 

A  large  variety  of  smaU  bouquet-holders,  some  of  them  having  a  foot 
made  of  three  or  rooro  solid  balls. 

A  number  of  small  fancy  articles  having  spirals  made  of  tubes  in- 
closed between  two  layers  of  glass.  The  air  inclosed  in  the  tubes  re- 
sembles silvered  threads  imbedded  in  the  metal. 

Large  cut  candelabras  mounted  in  ormolu. 

Upon  a  beautiful  table  of  dark  blue  glass,  3  by  3  feet,  about  J  inch 
thick,  was  mounted  a  tankard  of  crystal  glass  cut  in  bamboos,  diamonds, 
and  bamboos  intermixed  with  clear  and  polished  engraving.  Along- 
side of  this  tankard  was  placed  a  goblet  engraved  in  polished  engrav- 
ing, with  the  double-headed  eagle  of  Austria.  Both  of  these  objects 
were  mounted  in  very  tasteful  frames  of  ormolu,  studded  with  clusters 
of  pearls  and  corals;  the  metallic  handle  of  this  tankard  represented  a 
dragon ;  in  the  cover  were  inserted  clusters  of  pearls,  coral,  and  precious 
stones.  The  waiter  upon  which  these  two  pieces  were  placed  was  com- 
posed of  18  panels,  beautifully  engraved ;  the  frame  and  handles  of 
ormolu,  the  handles  representing  two  beautiful  statues.  This  set,  re- 
markable for  its  masterly  execution,  was  intended  for  the  city  haU  of 
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Yieima.    I  cannot  say,  however,  that  I  particularly  admired  the  design,    austbia-huh. 
as  to  me  it  seemed  heavy  and  awkward. 


Several  services  of  crystal  cnt  glass,  painted  in  black  colors  of  dif- 
ferent patterns,  were  also  exhibited.    The  contrast  of  a  brilliant  surface  niejr.*^ 
with  black  decorations  I  consider  a  bad  effect,  not  pleasant  to  the  eye. 
Other  services  cnt  and  painted  in  light  pink  looked  very  handsome. 

Articles  of  white  glass  engraved,  and  covered  over  the  engraving 
with  a  dead  gilding,  lookdd  very  pretty. 

Sets  of  blnish  opal  glass  painted  with  white  enamel  and  gold. 

Sets  of  white  and  yellow  glass,  in  which  flakes  of  white  mica  have 
been  distribnted  irregularly. 

Sets  in  tnrqnoise-blue,  gUt,  and  mounted  in  ormolu. 

Fine  large  vases,  subjects  painted  with  gold  and  colored  grounds. 

Two  very  large  vases  in  six  pieces,  measuring  51  inches,  with  pedes- 
tals ;  the  body  of  the  vase  handsomely  engraved,  and  the  remainder  cnt ; 
valued  at  $3,200  the  pair.  The  different  pieces  were  adjusted  one  upon 
the  other  with  such  nicety  that  it  was  with  difficulty  one  could  see  the 
separation.  Two  handsome  glass  handles  were  attached  at  the  sides, 
and  were  very  regularly  put  on. 

Two  heavily  cut  oval  bowls,  10  by  15^  inches,  cut  in  diamonds,  worth 
$100  each. 

The  Anstrian  catting  is  principally  Antes  and  diamonds ;    Cnt-giaM. 
sometimes  large  panels  are  cnt,  and  npon  these  heavy  sharp 
diamonds  are  distributed. 

The  thin  blown  glass  ware  of  this  house  is  very  well    Blown  glass. 
done. 

Quite  a  variety  of  goods  exhibited  by  this  house  consist  ^£2^"^^  *^**' 
of  articles  with  cutting,  painting,  and  decorations  upon  the 
same  article.  This  would  indicate  that  Bohemian  glass  is 
hard  enough  to  retain  the  sharpness  of  the  cutting,  even 
when  it  is  placed  in  a  muffle  to  bake  on  the  enamels,  the 
gilding,  and  other  decorations. 

In  colored  glass  I  foand  a  large  variety  of  very  superior   colored  flaw, 
colored,  painted,  gilded,  enameled,  and  otherwise  decorated 
articles,  all  executed  in  very  fine  taste,  and  the  colors  of  the 
glass  excellent. 

Two  fine  vases  with  ormolu  handles,  24  Inches  high  by  11  inches 
diameter. 

An  opal  set  of  enameled  glass  painted  over  in  several  colors,  making 
a  fine  contrast. 

A  very  handsome  vase,  4  feet  high,  of  iridescent  amber  glass,  gilded 
and  enameled  in  white,  was  sold  to  the  Dublin  Museum  for  |140.  An- 
other one  of  the  same  style  was  sold  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
of  London. 

Iridescent  gloHB.  iride««,ntgi-* 

This  house  is  especially  celebrated  for  its  iridescent  glass, 
being  the  pioneer  in  that  line.  About  twenty  years  ago  it 
so  happened  that  by  using  fire  works  in  a  furnace  where 
some  glass-ware  had  been  placed  the  -metallic  vapors  of 
these  fire  works  produced  a  peculiar  iridescent  color  upon 
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i«BTRUjHUK.   the  glass.    It  is  only  three  years  ago  since  these  gentlemen 

revived  this  process,  improved  it,  and  put  it  into  general  ose, 

J  &  L.  Lob-  ^*^  ^^^^  ff^^  results.     Other  Austrian  manufacturers 

moyr.  iiave  taken  up  this  process ;  the  English  also  have  obtained 

iridescentgiaM.  ^^^d  rcsults  with  it.    Thcse  beautiful  colors  of  the  rainbow 

were  applied  principally  to  crystal  glass,  but  also  to  several 

kinds  of  slightly  colored  glass,  such'  a  slight  amber,  etc 

The  Austrian  wares  in  that  line  cannot  be  surpassed. 

ofaandeUexv.  Chandeliers. 

The  glass  chandeliers  exhibited  by  Lobmeyr  were  very 
handsome,  light  in  structure,  pretty  in  design,  and  skill- 
fully made ;  they  were  in  striking  contrast  to  the  jumble 
of  colors  and  great  number  of  pieces  found  in  the  Italian 
chandeliers.  Some  were  mounted  in  gilt  bronze,  others 
entii'ely  of  crystal  glass,  plain  white  or  iridescent ;  some 
mounted  with  large  and  beautiful  cut  drops  of  all  sizes  and 
shapes ;  some  with  cut  bowls  and  branches,  others  with  en- 
graved bowls  and  plain  branches. 
Paper  weights.  J  ghould  not  forget  to  Call  attention  to  several  paper 
weights  made  of  a  solid  piece  of  glass  cut  in  the  shape  of  a 
diamond  and  supported  by  four  little  negroes  in  bronze. 
The  i)urity  and  brilliancy  of  the  glass  enables  one  to  judge 
of  the  perfection  of  this  Bohemian  metal,  which  was  almcist 
entirely  free  from  defects. 

The  fancy  articles  were  in  such  an  endless  variety'  that  it 
is  impossible  to  describe  them.  I  must  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
elegance  of  design,  the  regularity,  and  perfection  of  the 
artirles  exhibited  by  the  Messrs.  Lobmeyr. 

I  have  to  state,  however,  that,  no  matter  how  skillful  and 
beautiful  the  engraving  and  decorating  of  this  house  may 
be,  the  cutting  lacks  in  perfection,  and  I  saw  many  arti- 
cles beautifully  decorated  but  very  irregularly  cut ;  nor  is 
the  cutting  deep  enough,  nor  does  it  present  as  sharp  angles 
as  I  saw  in  the  British  section. 

Bnunei  deoo^  Enamel  decwoited  ware. 

iBted  ware. 

The  Messrs.  Lobmeyr  have  also  attempted  the  manufact- 
ure of  enamel  decorated  ware  in  the  Arabian  style. 

The  accompanying  illustration  (Plate  17)  represents  a  few 
of  the  styles  exhibited.  Although  the  workmanship  is  good 
and  well  executed  as  an  imitation  of  original  Arabic  wares, 
yet  the  general  effect  produced  by  the  combination  of  pecu- 
liarly colored  glass.and  the  profuse  ornamentation  is  some- 
what garish. 


Aisbian  ttyle. 
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▲CBTBIA-Him- 
OABT. 


But,  however  pretty  this  style  of  glass  may  be  thought  to 
be  by  some,  in  my  opinion  it  will  never  have  a  wide  circula- ' 
tion.    There  is  oddity  aboat  the  style,  but  nothing  pretty,   j.  &  l.  Lou 
and  it  is  only  in  the  hands  of  such  an  artist  as  Brocard  or"®^' 
Gall6,  of  Prance,  that  these  wares  can  be  made  somewhat   Arftbiaasiyie. 
attractive.    Although  I  have  praised  the  general  excellence 
of  the  wares  of  this  house,  and  the  fine  taste  displayed 
in  their  designs,  from  this  general  approval  I  must  ex- 
cept the  uncouth  and  heavy  shapeless   articles  made  in  ^°Jjy^®^' 
imitation  of  the  old  German  tankards,  mugs,  etc.    There 
are  no  beauty  of  contour,  prettiness  of  form,  or  harmonious 
and  pleasant  lines ;  they  are,  in  my  estimation,  simply  the 
result  of  the  first  effort  of  a  nation  which  has  never  been 
singled  out  for  taste,  and  Bohemian  art  glass  does  not 
receive  any  additional  credit  for  the  production  of  such 
wares.     The  glass  decorated  by  the  Messrs.  Lobmeyr  is 
manufactured  by  M.  Lobmeyr's  nephew,  at  Adolf,  in  Bo- 
hemia. 

Bohemian  glass  ware,  such  as  is  sent  to  this  country,  is 
often  far  from  l>eing  anything  above  ordinary  common  wares, 
but  we  should  not  form  an  opinion  of  Bohemian  glass  manu- 
facture until  we  see  such  a  display  as  was  made  by  these 
gentlemen. 

The  Austrians,  in  matters  of  taste,  are  the  French  of  Ger- 
many. 

a,  ULLRIOM,  WUhOnutKaL  ^'  ^^T^^- 

A  very  fine  assortment  of  decorated,  painted,  and  gilt  glass. 

Avery  handsome  set  of  crystal  glass  vases,  goblets,  bowls,  etc.,  heavily 
out,  gilt,  and  with  heavy  panels  loft  in  relief,  painted  and  enameled. 

Several  large  vases  in  very  heavy  diamond  catting. 

Several  articles  of  iridescent  glass,  and  a  few  with  mica  flakes,  called 
<<  metallized  glass."  Some  of  the  iridescent  glass  is  decorated  and 
enameled  in  white. 

A  very  large  white  glass  liowl  mounted  in  gilt  bronze. 

Articles  in  crystal  glass,  cat,  covered  over  with  ruby  in  certain  parts, 
and  engraved. 

Articles  of  black  iridescent  glass,  enameled  over  in  white  enameL 
A  very  pretty  contrast. 

Thin  maslin  glass,  blown  very  regularly,  engraved,  and  painted  with 
light  stars  and  strawberry  designs. 

Thin  articles  decorated  with  light  and  tasteful  designs. 

Large  vases  decorated  handsomely  with  raised  enameled  borders  on 
light-brown  groond.    A  very  handsome  efifect.     , 

Thin  articles  of  white  iridescent  glass,  with  decorations  made  to  imi- 
tate crackled  glass ;  these  are  supposed  to  have  been  painted  with  a 
medium  upon  which  powdered  glass  bad  been  sprinkled,  then  baked  in 
the  niulHe. 

An  assortment  of  handsome  chandeliem. 
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AUOTBIAHUK-  JULIUS  MtTHLHAUB  <ft  CO.,  Haida,  Bohemia. 

GABY. 

jijiog  Mui-  -^  large,  fine  6tagfere  with  two  bowls,  haudsomely  cut  and 
haiu  A  Co.  scalloped,  the  outside  of  the  bowls  cut  into  very  sharp  augles, 
which  are  themselves  cut  into  profiles,  in  the  same  style  as 
the  small  thermometers,  representing  columns,  etc.,  so  that 
from  the  inside  different  cut  designs  could  be  seen  as  if  in 
relief;  a  very  difficult  and  pretty  piece  of  work;  the  foot  is 
cut  in  heavy  panels.  A  handsome  piece  of  cut  glass,  worth 
$85. 

^  An  assortment  of  the  nsnal  iridescent  decorated  glass. 

Two  very  large  and  handsome  yases,  decorated  in  white  enamel,  of 
1)eaatiful  design.    A  handsome  and  remarkable  piece  of  work  worth 
$1,150. 
J.  J.  GurtterA  •^*  •^-  OpRTLSB  <ft  SOIfS,  MeiiUndwrf,  Bohemia, 

^■•'  A  very  handsome  goblet,  npon  which  was  deeply  engraved  a  repre- 

sentation of  the  Lord's  Sapper,  in  old  Bohemian  style. 

Black  vases  with  white  mica  distribnted  in  the  mass  and  painted 
over. 

Black  vases  with  golden  metaUic  flakes.  These  pieces  are  made  by 
first  blowing  an  object  in  the  desired  colored  glass ;  the  metaUic  flakes 
are  then  rolled  ou,  and  a  new  layer  or  envelope  is  pnt  over  this ;  these 
flakes  ore  therefore  inclosed  between  the  two  layers  of  glass. 

^      ,  CLEMENS  BA80H,  UlriehUhal  and  MdHendoff. 

Clemens  Rascb. 

A  variety  of  colored  decorated  glass. 

A  very  pretty  pale  amber  service,  engraved ;  also  one  in  light  pink; 
both  of  very  pore  colors. 

The  nsnal  variety  of  decorated  vases. 

A  new  style  of  frosted  pink  vases  on  an  opal  inner  coat,  ground  in 
parts  to  show  the  opal  coating,  and  engraved  upon  the  pink  outer  coat. 
This  style  is  said  to  have  been  recently  patented. 

Black  vases  decorated  in  white  enamel,  and  a  variety  of  iridescent 

glass. 
LudwigMoser.  LUDWIQ  MOSEB,  Carlsbad. 

This  house  has  introduced  the  Japanese  decorations  upon 
a  light  gold  ground,  which  brings  out  the  patterns  very 
prettily. 

Several  vases  decorated  in  relief  in  imitation  of  cloiaonnS,  The  de- 
signs upon  these  vases  are  very  complicated,  and  are  in  imitation  of 
Arabian  work.  Ihe  enamels  put  on  are  very  thick  and  stand  quite  in 
relief.    These  goods  met  with  a  very  large  sale  during  the  Exposition. 

The  colored  glass  of  this  house  was  not  up  to  the  usual 
standard. 

Josephliiwald.  JOSEPH  INWALD,  Palma. 

Two  very  handsome  crystal  candelabra,  hung  with  drops, 
heavily  cut  in  prisms  and  flutes,  and  interspersed  with  hand- 
somely engraved  medallions.  The  metal  was  of  excellent 
quality,  clear  and  brilliant. 

Two  large  crystal  decanters,  heavily  cut,  having  large  knobs  cat  out 
of  the  metal  and  engraved  upon;  these,  as  weU  as  the  candelabra, 
were  fine  specimens  of  the  glass-cutter's  art. 
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JOSEPH  AHNE,  Steinsehonau.  AUaTBi^HUX. 

OABT. 

A  variety  of  colored  glass,  ornamented^  black  glass  with 
white  enamel,  opal  decorated  in  gold,  etc. 

JOS.  ED.  SOEMID,  AnnaOuil.  Jos.  Ed.  Schmid. 

The  usual  variety  of  colored  glass  fancy  articles.  This 
house  also  exhibited  a  style  of  crystal  heavily  cut  hanging 
baskets,  with  handsome  cut  drops,  which  were  in  vej^y  good 
taste  and  beautiful.  Many  small  bouquet-holders  in  iri- 
descent glass,  blown  very  thin,  had  heavy  solid  feet ;  the 
display  of  the  iridescent  colors  gave  these  goods  quite  a 
pleasing  appearance. 

FRANZ  WAQNEB,  MtUteradorf.  Franz  Wagner. 

Very  handsome  square  jewelry  caskets  in  black  glass,   caskeu    and 
mounted  in  silvered  and  gilt  frames,  decorated  in  pretty  ***^®'^*'***' 
patterns,  with  white  enamels. 

A  large-size  casket  was  valaed  at  $40.  This  house  seemed  to  have 
exhausted  ingeimity  in  making  these  toilet  boxes,  as  they  could  be 
found  in  all  colors  and  styles  of  decoration. 

A  variety  of  square  toilet  boxes,  having  glass  drawers  fitted  in  gUt 
frames,  the  glass  cut,  engraved,  and  decorated  in  enamel. 

A  variety  of  bird  cages  made  of  sticks  of  opal  and  other  colored 

glasses,  the  bottoms  lined  with  looking  glasses  and  decorated  in  en- 

ameL    These  cages  have  a  remarkably  fine  appearance. 

R.    Grohmanu 
BUD.  QRORMANN  <ft  CO.,  Haida.  &  Co. 

Among  the  number  of  handsome  wares  of  this  firm  could  be  seen 
several  very  large  oil  lamps  in  dififerent  colored  glasses.  Some  of  the 
prettiest  were  of  a  pale-gray  glass,  decorated  in  white  enamel  in  re- 
lief; also  in  black  glass,  with  the  same  enamels,  crowned  with  very 
beautiftdly  engraved  globes.  Fine  opal  vases  dccoi-ated  in  relief  gold. 
A  very  pretty  vase  with  a  dark  ruby  ground,  painted  with  white  raised 
enomeL  A  pair  of  light  cream-colored  vases,  decorated  in  brown  re- 
lief enamel.  a«fci«.ii«..  a 
SOHINDLER  <A  VEIT,  QaUmx.                                         VeitT 

A  very  fine  assortment  of  imitation  precious  stones,  in  aU  colors ;  cut 
beads;  paper  weights  in  acid-depolished  glass  representing  cat  heads, 
with  mouth  and  eyes  painted  in  enamel ;  paper  weights  with  pictures 
covered  over  with  a  varnish. 

a  DBBSSLEBt  CtaUonz.  C.  Drossier 

Very  fine  toilet  chest  of  plate-glass,  mounted  in  gold,  lined  inside 
with  different  colored  silks.  Pai>er  weights  of  depolished  statues, 
mounted  upon  bases  of  colored  glass.  Also  a  large  variety  of  imitation 
stones  for  jewelry,  in  very  fine  colors. 

Other  exhibits  showed  artificial  flowers  made  of  glass,   Artificial  now- 

•^  '  oin  in  glass. 

With  a  very  saccessnil  result.  These  flowers  naturally  re- 
tain their  freshness  for  ever.  The  china  manufacturers, 
however,  are  also  making  these  flowers,  which  look  very 
pretty,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  materials  they  use  are  of 
much  easier  treatment  than  glass. 
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^""Sur.*""'       ^  *^^®  Austrian  section  was  one  of  the  attractions  of  the 
day,  viz,  the  manufactare  of  toilet  articles  and  stnfb  for 

spongiass fob- ladies'  wear,  made  out  of  spun  glass,  by  Madame  Jules  de 
^^  Brunfaut,  Vienna.     The  glass,  shown  on  the  counters  in 

large  bundles,  to  all  appearances  looks  like  cotton,  and  is  of 
a  remarkable  fineness.  This  glass  is  spun  into  threads  like 
ordinary  cotton,  and  is  woven  into  different  colored  fabrics, 
sometimes  entirely  of  glass  and  sometimes  with  a  chain  of 
silk  or  cotton. 

The  novelty  of  seeing  fancy  articles  made  of  spun  glass 
attracted  the  eye  of  the  visitor.  Ladies  were  particularly 
astonished  at  seeing  collars,  neckties,  coixis  and  tassels, 
fringes,  pin  cushions,  little  caskets,  curled  feathers,  belts, 

GiMs  bonxiets,  otc.,  made  of  glass.  A  very  handsome  ladies'  buff-colored 
bonnet,  made  of  spun  glass,  with  the  orthodox  feather  and 
ribbons,  lined  with  silk,  was  the  center  of  attraction.  A 
bonnet  of  this  kind  can  run  the  risk  of  a  shower  without 
being  spoiled ;  glass  will  only  look  brighter  for  being  washed. 
and  cloaks.  The  exhibit  include<l  a  very  handsome  cloak,  made  of 

knitted  wool  and  lined  with  glass  cloth,  the  threads  being 
woven  a  certain  distance  apart  and  laid  at  right  angles. 
This  made  a  very  pretty  and  bright  lining,  offering  a  pleas- 
ant contrast  with  the  colored  knitted  wool.  The  different 
articles  exhibited  were  made  in  various-colored  glasses. 
There  was  quite  a  variety  of  colored  and  white  laces ;  cloths 
embroidered  with  glass ;  very  thin  woven  glass  cloth,  in 
which  now  and  then  a  fine  thread  of  gold-colored  glass  ap- 
peared, making  a  very  handsome  fabric.  These  goods  are 
easily  washed  by  simply  dipping  in  a  bath  of  water  and 
soda,  and  brushed  with  an  ordinary  soft  brush. 

Hmigury.  The  Hungarian  section  had  nothng  worthy  of  notice.    The 

glass  was  of  a  very  poor  color,  quite  yellowish,  and  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  work  quite  inferior.  Among  other  things 
could  be  seen  a  very  large  and  heavy  vase  of  crystal,  said 
to  have  been  made  40  years  ago,  cut  poorly,  the  glass  of  bad 
color,  and  the  style  very  homely. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  very  beautiful  glass  ware 
was  shown  in  the  Austrian  section,  and  the  praise  bestowed 
Ancient  celeb-  upou  it  is  wcll  descrvcd.  lu  this  branch  of  industry,  for 
rity  of  Bohemia,  ^jj^^jj  Bohemia  has  been  celebrated  for  many  years,  are  seen 
the  benefits  of  a  continuous  manufacturing  for  a  long  period 
of  time.  Glass  making  to  a  Bohemian  is  as  natural  as  in- 
venting is  to  a  Yankee.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  art, 
and,  as  in  other  nations,  the  multiplicity  of  talent  has  made 
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this  conntry  particularly  celebrated  all  over  the  world  for   ^^^^^^^' 
its  famoiis  productions.  '■ 

L.  Lobmeyr,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  valuable   l.  Lobm^yr. 
information  on  the  subject  of  glass,  and  who  lately  pub- 
lished an  interesting  work  entitled,  ^^Die  Olasindustrie :  ihre 
€f€8ohieMej  gegenwdrtigej  Enttciokelungy  tmd  8tatistU»^  writes 
to  me  that  a  great  part  of  the  good  name  of  the  Bohemian   DMims  by  ». 
glass  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  best  artists  in  Vienna  are**^**    **°^ 
selected  for  designing  the  models  in  the  styles  in  which  they 
are  particularly  known  to  excel.    It  would  be  impossible  for 
a  single  artist  to  create  designs  suitable  for  such  a  variety 
of  shapes  and  purposes.    The  government,  knowing  the  im-  foet^^^^SftS 
portance  of  its  Bohemian  industry,  has  also  fostered  its  de-  *****  n»ting. 
velopment  by  lending  to  it  the  benevolent  influence  of  the 
Vienna  Museum,  an  institution  said  to  be  admirably  man-  seunT*       ^ 
aged.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  government  may  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  Austrian,  and  encourage  in  our  pro- 
posed National  Museum  the  dissemination  of  art,  by  acquir- 
ing specimens  of  the  best-known  art  glasses  and  put  them 
on  exhibition. 

One  point  not  to  be  overlooked  in  Bohemian  glass  ware  ^^SS^imt^ 
is  the  cheapness  of  all  their  productions.  In  this  they  can 
compete  quite  successftdly  with  almost  any  other  nation. 
Austria  did  not  exhibit  any  window  or  plate  glass,  nor  were  the 
manufactures  of  bottles  and  ordinary  green  glass  repi*e- 
sented. 
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BELGIUM. 
S001£t£  ANONYME deb  VERREBIES  E£UNISS, BouttulmMont. 


TaWe.  colored.     '^^  table  waxe  exhibited  by  this  house  was  of  a  very  or- 
ut,  a^  prewed  dinary  quality,  the  glass  variable  in  color,  and  generally  of 


glMS. 


a  darkish  cast,  wanting  in  brilliancy.  The  colored  glass  is 
also  of  ordinary  quality.  The  cut  glass  is  irregular  in  work- 
manship and  polish.  A  few  large  pieces  were  to  be  seen  in 
crackled  ware.  The  pressed  glass,  of  which  there  seemed 
to  be  a  larger  quantity  exhibited  than  in  the  other  sections, 
was  of  inferior  quality  in  color  of  metal,  and  in  pressing 
showing  very  bad  mold-marks  and  a  cloudy  surface.  A  few 
decorated  opal  globes  were  to  be  seen,  but  nothing  else  of 
interest. 


Compagnleano-  THE 
nyme  des  cristal- 
leries  et  yerreriee 
NamoToises. 


aOKPAQNIE  ANONTME  DES  OEIBTALLEBIES  ET  VEEREBIES 
KAMXTBOIBES,  Namur. 

This  manufactory  of  table  ware,  gas  globes,  etc.,  had  a 
Tabiegu«8,etc.  y^riety  of  goods  on  exhibition,  but  nothing  of  especial  in- 
terest could  be  seen.  The  irregularity  of  color  in  the  metal, 
as  well  as  the  want  of  brilliancy,  was  also  noticeable  in  their 
white  glass.  A  few.  articles  of  colored  glass  exhibited  were 
fair,  but  nothing  remarkable.  The  cut  and  engraved  arti- 
cles were  plain  and  ordinary.  The  muslin  thin  glass  was 
blown  with  a  little  more  regularity  than  the  other  wares.  A 
few  opal  globes  of  fair  quality,  ^o  acid  etching  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  exhibit  of  the  two  above-named  houses. 


Tools. 


TooIb. 


Franldnet 
Co. 

Spring  press. 


Butfew  tools  for  glass-making  were  exhibited  in  the  Belgian 
^  section.  The  only  house,  Messrs.  Frankinet  &  Go.,  of  Mar- 
chienne-au-Pont,  had  on  exhibition  a  patented  spring  press. 
The  springs  can  be  regulated  by  a  screw.  The  press  is  so 
combined  that  the  ring  is  first  brought  down  upon  the  mold; 
then  the  plunger )  and  when  the  latter  has  reached  the  bot- 
tom the  pressure  is  continued  by  means  of  a  spring  cylin- 
der, which  increases  the  pressure  without  any  shock.  In 
unmolding  the  operation  is  reversed,  in  the  order  mentioned. 
The  mold  slides  upon  V-ways,  and  is  adjusted  in  its  proper 
place  by  means  of  set  screws.  Price  $150.  This  press  seems 
to  be  well  combined  for  giving  a  gradually  increasing  pres- 
sure without  any  abrupt  movement.  The  workmanship  is 
good,  and  is  superior  to  anything  seen  in  the  French  sec- 
tion. This  press  much  resembles  our  American  presses, 
fram?^*'''***'  *  "^^  ®*°*^  *™^  ^^^  exhibited  a  glass-cutter's  frame  made  en- 
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tirely  of  iron,  and  permitting  to  a^ust  the  wheel  by  means     "^""^ 
of  screws,  an  improvement  over  the  old  wooden  frame. 

Several  other  manufacturers  of  hollow  ware  did  not  think 
proper  to  exhibit.    Among  others,  I  regretted  not  to  see 
the  Val  St.  Lambert  factories,  so  celebrated  in  Belgium  i>J?fi„^Vy^"' 
and  elsewhere  for  the  excellence  of  their  goods.     These 
works  are  the  largest  in  Belgium,  and  are  to  that  country 
what  the  celebrated  Baccarat  works  are  to  France.    On 
a  former  trip  to  Belgium  I  saw  the  glass  of  this  firm  in 
their  d6p6t  in  Brussels,  and  was  much  pleased  with  the 
fine  specimens  shown.     Their  style  of  manufacture  ap- 
proaches that  of  the  English  and  French,  and  in  some  in- 
stances is  quite  equal  to  some  of  the  best  work  of  these 
two  countries.    The  St.  Lambert  works  employ  about  1,600   ProducUon. 
workmen,  and  the  annual  production  is  about  $600,000.    I 
have  had  occasion  to  see  M.  Jules  Deprez,  the  manager  of  J«i««i>«p'^- 
these  works,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  have  found 
him  quite  disposed  to  enter  into  the  current  improvements 
daily  developed.    He  stated,  among  other  things,  that  his 
works  were  introducing  the  Tilghman's  sand-blast  engrav-  g^m^.i^^S!^^''  * 
ing  procesH.    This  gentleman  also  freely  acknowledges  the 
superiority  of  American  pressed  glass. 

If  Belgian  goods  in  general  do  not  come  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  excellency  of  some  other  nations,  their  remarkably 
low  prices  are  quite  an  inducement  to  the  purchaser,  and 
statistics  show  that  two-thirds  of  her  productions  are  ex- 
ported.    The  facilities  for  glass-making  in  Belgilim  are 

many. 

Plate-glass.  piate-gintg. 

Three  only  of  the  plate-glass  iactories  exhibited. 

The  Manufaotube  de  Glaoes  de  Sainte  ^Iabie  JJ^'^J^'^^ 
D^OiGNiES  is  the  pioneer  works  of  Belgium.    They  employ  ^^^  d'Oignies. 
700  to  800  hands  and  600  horses  steam-power.    Gas  fur- 
naces are  exclusively  used. 

The  plates  sent  to  Paris  were  a  plain  plate,  17.54  feet  x 
11.25  feet  =  197.33  superficies,  weighing  990  pouuds;  a  sil- 
vered plate,  16.47  x  10.56  feet  =  173.92  superficies,  weighing 
770  pounds.  These  were  the  largest  in  the  Belgian  section ;  ftS^md^^ 
very  clear  and  free  from  defects,  well  poUished,  and  appar- 
ently of  a  very  even  surface. 

The  Sooi]6t]6  Anonyme  des  Glaoes  bt  Verreries,  ,    MMwflwtnro 

'  des   glaces,  etc, 

DU  Hainaut,  at  Eoux,  a  new  factory,  exhibited  a  plain,  aduHainaot. 
silvered,  and  a  beveled  silvered  oval  plate.    The  plain  plate 
measured  16.56  x  10.10  feet  =  167.26  superficy,  weighing 
660  pounds;  the  silvered  plate  13.71  x  11.12  feet  =  152.46, 
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Plato-glaM. 

Manufacture 
du  UaiziAat. 


Prodaotion. 


8oc.   anon,   de 
Cooroellea. 


Production. 


Floreflb     fkc- 
lory. 


A.urelais     Cac- 
torj'. 


Lcaeon  for  our 
mannfaotureis. 


ITseofga*- 
Atmaoes. 


Grinding  and 
flniahing  machin- 
ery. 


weighing  616  pounds.  Unfortunately  the  two  laige  plates 
were  broken  when  the  workmen  put  them  up.  This  house 
showed  the  diiferent  stages  of  the  manufacture  of  plate-glass 
by  plates  in  the  rough  state,  ground,  smoothed,  and  pol- 
ished. The  beveled  mirror,  although  very  finely  silvered 
and  mounted,  had  two  defects  on  the  edges,  showing  bi-oken 
lines  on  the  oval  of  the  bevel.  This  factory,  founded  in  1868, 
is  now  manufacturing  plates  of  equal  quality  to  any  of  the 
older  Belgian  works.  They  use  a  600  horse-power  steam- 
engine  and  are  provided  with  the  best  improved  mechanical 
means  of  manufacturing.  They  have  two  Siemens  furnaces, 
of  12  pots  each..  The  annual  production  is  put  down  at 
about  230,000  square  feet. 

The  Soci£t]6  Anonyme  de  Couroelles  exhibited  sil- 
vered plates  of  36.34  iut^hes  superficies,  weighing  484  pounds, 
and  a  plain  plate  measuring  11.81  x  9.34  feet  =  110.31  superfi- 
cies, weighing  550  pounds.  The  quality  of  the  glass  and  the 
finish  are  not  up  to  the  standard.  They  also  exhibited  sev- 
eral samples  of  rough  plate-glass. 

This  factory  was  established  in  1870;  there  are  now  at 
work  2  Siemens  furnaces,  with  12  pots  each.  The  annual 
production  is  about  the  same  as  the  Roux  factory. 

Other  factories  in  Belgium  did  not  take  part  in  the  Ex- 
position— ^those  of  Floreffe  and  Anrelais. 

The  Floreffe  factory  has  been  in  operation  since  1853. 
The  furnaces  used  are  of  the  Siemens  patent.  The  annual 
production  is  put  down  at  240,000  superficial  meters. 

The  Anrelais  factory  is  of  such  recent  date  that  little  can 
be  said  about  it.  Its  annual  production  may  be  estimated 
at  about  90,000  square  meters. 

The  manufacture  of  plate-glass  is  extending  every  year 
in  Belgium.  A  monopoly,  such  as  is  existing  in  France,  is 
not  possible  there  any  longer,  as  I  find  several  new  works 
have  been  erected  lately. 

Our  manufacturers  of  plate  glass,  who,  for  the  want  of 
skilled  men,  have  not  met  with  success  in  their  undertak- 
ing, should  turn  their  eyes  towards  Belgium  to  secure  the 
talent  we  do  not  possess  as  yet.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that 
the  Belgians  invariably  use  gas  furnaces  in  their  manufeu^ 
ture.  These  are  undoubtedly  the  best  for  such  work,  and 
our  present  and  future  plate  works  should  adopt  them  with- 
out hesitation. 

The  best  improved  machinery  for  grinding  and  finishing 
plates  should  also  be  procured,  as  much  of  the  success  of 
plate  works  is  due  to  the  proper  kind  of  machinery  used. 
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Windmo  glass.  m^imi. 

In  the  manufacture  of  window  glass  Belgium  is  espe-  ^todowgiaw. 
ciaUy  far  fiamedy  and,  though  otber  countries  are  also  mak- 
ing window  glass,  she  is  pre-eminently  the  window-glass 
manufacturer  of  Europe.  In  quality  and  price  she  holds  a  Belgium  holds 
position  in  the  first  rank,  and  although  France  and  Crer- 
many  are  close  to  her  in  the  race  she  nevertheless  holds 
her  own  well. 

The  Belgian  manufacturers  made  a  collective  exhibit  of  ^.Belgian  oouec. 

°  tlTe    oxhibit   of 

their  productions.  These  were  shown  in  a  queerly  shaped  window  ^m«. 
iron  structure,  which  was  intended,  doubtless,  to  show  the 
glass  at  a  good  advantage,  but  it  was  a  signal  failure.  Tiie 
structure  was  built  very  high,  with  a  spiral  stairway  in  the 
center  to  ascend  to  the  upper  part,  where  different  colored 
and  etched  glasses  were  mounted.  But  since  the  stairway 
was  permanently  closed,  to  see  and  appreciate  the  quality 
of  the  glass  exhibited  one  ran  the  risk  of  dislocating  his 
neck  in  looking  up. 

The  Belgian  window  glass  in  general  is  of  a  very  good  Quality  of  white, 
quality,  free  from  air  bubbles  or  impurities,  of  good  color, 
and  the  surface  very  even.  The  colored  glass  was  of  supe- 
rior quality  and  of  very  clear  colors;  the  doubled,  trebled, 
and  quadrupled  or  flashed  colored  glass  was  very  fine,  uni-*nd  colored  gia^. 
form  in  the  thickness  of  the  coatings,  and  when  etched  or 
engraved  presented  very  fine  specimens  of  workmanship. 
We  regret  that  some  manufacturers  had  the  unfortunate 
idea  of  pasting  pieces  of  gold  paper  on  the  edge  of  their 
glass.  Whether  this  was  from  intent  or  carelessness,  it  is 
certainly  to  be  discountenanced,  as  with  this  paper  obstruc- 
tion the  color  of  the  glass  in  the  mass  cannot  be  ascertained. 

Among  the  manufacturers  exhibiting  were : 

F,  Deulin  PiJBE,  at  Jumet,  who  runs  3  furnaces;  2  with  f.  uoaimP*re. 
coaU  one  of  a  new  system  with  gas,  and  3  flattening  ovens 
heated  with  coal.  He  employs  160  workmen;  the  daily  pro- 
duction is  about  3,000  feet.  This  house  makes  it  a  specialty 
to  manufacture  colored  glass,  but  also  had  white  and  stained 
glass  on  exhibition. 

n.  J.  BrvoBT,  Jumet,  exhibited  very  large  cylinders  129  x  ^  J-  B*^wt 
42  inches,  panes  81  x  53  inches,  146  x  36J  inches,  all  made 
in  a  very  i)erfect  manner;  colored,  doubled,  or  flashed  glass 
in  very  good  colors,  and  engraved  in  very  pretty  patterns. 
M.  Bivort  was  the  pioneer  in  introducing  the  Siemens  ftir- 
naces  in  Belgium  for  window-glass  making. 

A.  PouboaultFiiison  &  Co.,  of  Dampremy,  exhibited ^®™J^*-''^' 
cylinders  of  5.08  feet  x  3.tl0  feet,  weighing  56  pounds; 
another  9.12  x  4.37  feet;  a  sheet  9.57  x  2.88  feet. 
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Leon  Mondron,  of  LodeliDsart,  also  had  sheet-glass 


Window  glass,  of  large  size,  one  98  x  32  inches,  and  another  102x39 inches; 

LeonMondron.  ^^  ^  cylinder  115  X  11  inches. 
^.^  Lambert  &  Q  l^j^bbrt  &  SoNS,  of  Charlcroi,  had  a  variety  of 
sheet-glass  of  good  quality,  among  others  one  68  x  38  inches, 
and  a  cylinder  7  feet  x  9  inches. 
&^^  ^*''***'*^  LifeON  Baudoux  &  Co.,  Charleroi.  A  fine  exhibit  of  col- 
ored, engraved,  plain,  enameled  glass ;  also  corrugated  glass 
sheets.  An  attraction  of  this  exhibit  is  two  corrugated  cylin- 
ders 7  J  feet  high,  with  very  straight  corrugations. 

verreries    de     The  Verreries  BE  Mariemont  exhibited  dcpollshed 

ICariemont.  ^ 

corrugated  and  bent  sheets.  These  have  been  made  with  a 
Boetius  furnace,  which  they  introduced  in  Belgium  in  1869, 
and  which  by  several  improvements  has  been  adapted  to 
the  making  of  window  glass.  The  good  quality  of  the  glass 
shown  is  a  proof  of  the  superiority  of  this  style  of  furnaces, 
and  is  also  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  firm  uses  mechanical 
means  for  the  crushing  and  mixing  of  their  materials. 

Soc.  anon,  des  Soci^T^  Anonyme  des  Verreries,  Charlcroi.  Win- 
chwoeroi.  ^^  dow  glass  in  all  thicknesses,  made  in  a  Siemens  furnace. 
Also  depolished  glass  by  the  Tilghman  process,  said  to  be 
able  to  depolish  1,600  square  meters  of  glass  in  10  hours. 

E.  Baudoux.  B«  Baudoux,  of  Lodclinsart,  had  a  fine  assortment  on  ex- 
hibition of  colored  and  muslin  glass,  in  opal  and  other  very 
pure  colors. 

Verreries     na-      THE  VERRERIES  RATIONALES,  Jumct.      Finely  CUgraVCd 

sheet-glass,  of  all  colors.    The  engraving  of  this  house  is 
also  made  by  the  Tilghman  sand-blast,  and  is  a  good  speci- 
men of  the  beautiful  work  which  can  be  made  with  this  val- 
uable process. 
Schmidt,    De-     ScHMiDT,  Devillet,  &  Co.,  of  Damprcmy,  exhibited 
viiiet&co.        gj^^^  ^24  X  3.28  feet;  and  MM.  L.  Lambert  &  Co.,  of 
Jumet,  cylinders  of  11.41  x  3.25  feet,  and  sheets  8.26  x  3.34 
feet 
Monnoyer     Mounoycr  Prfercs  &  Co.,  L.  de  Dorlodot  &  Co.,  of  Lode- 
SheT^^BdglSnlinsart;  the  Soci6t6  Anonyme  de  Jemmapes,  V.  Brasseur 
^^^  &  Co.,  of  Charleroi;  Schmidt,  of  Lodelinsart;  the  Soci6t^ 

Anonyme  des  Verreries  de  Marchienne-au-Pont ;  Alphonse 
Morel,  Lodelinsart,  also  had  a  fine  assortment  of  window 
glass. 

loSSn*^.  ida^     Before  closing  this  summary  description,  I  must  mention 

&  co*^'  d^v  ^^^  handsomely  decorated  glass  panels  and  looking-glasses 

erdyicS.      ^*of  MM.  AuG.  Ntssens  &  Co.  and  Reverdt  &  Co.,  both 

of  Brussels,  the  former  having  silvered  mirrors  etched  in 

clear  and  dead  surface,  the  edge  beveled,  cut,  and  etched. 
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all  in  very  good  taste.     Messrs.  Reverdy^s  handsomely     "i^njiL 
painted  plate-glass  panels,  with  fhunes  of  colored  glass;    Bererdy^kCo. 
two  blue  glass  panels,  engraved,  representing  handsome 
landscapes,  and  other  panels  with  beantifally  tinted  ground ;  a^^^  i<^l£ 
handsome  looking-glasses,  engraved,  transparent,  and  sil-  s^**"^* 
vered;  also  a  panel  mirror  in  enamel,  engraved  and  silvered, 
all  done  in  a  very  artistic  manner. 

J.  B.  Capbonnieb,  Schaerbeek,  near  Brussels.  A  finely^  »•  Cftpron- 
painted  subject,  representing  Saint  Boch,  presented  to  the 
Pope  for  a  church  in  Antwerp.  This  gentleman  has  for- 
nished  several  churches  in  Belgium,  Italy,  England,  Ger- 
many, France,  and  the  United  States.  He  claims  that  his 
colors  are  perfectly  unalterable,  and  prepares  his  own  en- 
amels. 

Belgium,  in  the  glass  business,  as  in  many  other  branches  Belgium's  foi^ 
of  industry,  holds  one  of  the  foremost  posts,  especially  in"<**P**"***®^ 
the  manufacture  of  objects  of  utility.  By  her  resources 
and  her  frugal  population  she  will  continue  to  remain  one 
of  the  leading  glass  manufacturing  nations.  Butherexpor- 
tations  to  this  country  are  gradually  lessening,  and  our 
own  manufacturers  now  supply  nearly  all  the  home  demand 
for  ordinary  goods. 
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Italy,  which  of  late  has  been  trying  to  revive  the  art 
of  making  ancient  glass,  made  quite  a  display  at  the  Ex- 
position.   Although  I  admired  several  of  the  productions 
shown  in  such  profusion,  I  must  say  that  the  impression 
to^^^^FSrac^l^ft  ^pon  the  mind  is  one  of  disappointment.    I  have  seen 
^J^^     "^in  the  other  sections,  French,  Austrian,  and  English,  much 
superior  wares  than  even  those  of  the  well-known  Venice  and 
Murano  Company.  The  colors  shown  by  the  Italians,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  are  so  dull  and  wanting  in  the  brilliancy  of 
other  nations,  that  the  difference  becomes  painfully  appar- 
-Q^g^fjf^         ent  on  comparison.    The  wares  are  blown  very  badly,  and 
indicate  the  work  of  artisans  who  are  not  skilled  in  their 
art.     These  defects  are  especially  to  be  seen  in  pieces 
above  ordinary  sizes.    The  English  and  French  show  much 
superior  goods  in  that  line,  and  the  colors  surpass  them  al- 
together.   I  am  aware  that  the  aim  of  the  Italians  is  to 
reproduce  a  blending  of  colors  to  show  soft  peculiar  tints, 
but  I  must  confess  that  they  are  yet  far  from  success,  and  a 
good  clear  color  will  always  be  superior  to  a  dull,  undecided, 
toh^DDT^om^  obscured  shade.    The  beauty  of  glass  is  it«  brilliancy,  and 
of  siMs.  DO  attempt  should  be  made  to  deprive  it  of  this  one  particu- 

lar and  inherent  quality. 

In  regard  to  taste,  I  must  also  say  that  I  have  failed  to 
see  any  great  display  of  it.  I  cannot  see  good  taste  in 
lusters  or  chandeliers  loaded  down  with  a  multitude  of 
Overloaded  glass  Icavcs  and  flowers  of  all  colors  and  shapes,  thrown 
wtthonuimeiits.  ^Qg^j;|j^p  jjj  closc  promiscuity,  without  regard  to  the  har- 
mony of  colors.  Nor  can  I  appreciate  mirrors  with  glass 
frames  loaded  down  with  the  same  materials. 

Although  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Italian  art  in 

mosaics  is  to  be  admired,  and  is  superior  to  anything  seen 

elsewhere,  yet  the  impression  left  of  the  Italian  section  is 

one  that  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  ancient  Venetian  skill 

ifMnics   m»r.  ^^  departed  from  its  former  center.    The  Italian  mosaics, 

IndSecntion!^**'^^^®^®'*?  wcrc  many  of  them  wonderful  productions,  both 

in  coloration  and  execution,  and  I  did  not  think  that  so 

many  and  such  beautiful  things  could  be  made  out  of  this 

art.    I  must  also  commend  the  fancy  glass  jewelry  of  this 

section,  as  showing  with  what  ingenuity  and  i>erfection  this 

Ayvntazfaie.     material  has  been  treated.     The  aventurine  jewelry  and 

mosaics  are  really  wonderful.    This  aventurine  or  imitation 

gold  stone  presents  many  difficulties  in  its  manufacture,  but 
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from  the  large  blocks  that  were  shown,  it  would  seem  that       "^^- 
they  have  been  thoroughly  mastered  in  Italy, 

The  Venice  and  Mubano  Company  had  the  largest   venicoondMu 
variety  on  exhibition,  and  represented  probably  the  best"^"  ompany. 
productions  of  the  country.    It  was  established  in  1866  by    Established  in 
Buglish  gentlemen,  who,  as  lovers  of  ancient  art,  wish  to 
revive  and  restore  it  to  its  primitive  greatness. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  objects  exhibited 
without  drawings,  and  a  mere  description  does  not  convey 
to  the  mind  any  idea  of  the  goods.  I  will  simply  describe 
the  styles,  without  pretending  to  give  the  names  of  the 
objects  they  are  intended  to  represent : 

A  large  bowl  of  white  glass,  16  inches  in  diameter,  decorated  in  gold    Exhibits  of  the 
with'different  subjects.    This  decoration  is  done  by  covering  the  glass  <»™PM»y- 
with  gold  and  scratching  out  the  ontlines  of  the  subjects  represented. 

Another  large  bowl  in  pale  yellow,  decorated  in  outline  painting. 
The  colors  in  these  and  other  articles  of  the  same  kind  look  rough  and 
as  if  they  had  not  been  half  burnt  in. 

A  pair  of  tall  vasee  of  a  pale  brown  glass,  blown  with  longitudinal 
ribs  of  opal,  put  on  very  straight ;  the  contrast  of  colors  is  good.  Said 
to  have  been  sold  several  times ;  one  pair  has  also  been  purchased  by 
the  National  Lottery. 

A  vase  and  bowl  of  the  same  colored  glasses,  but  the  ribs  put  on  hori- 
zontally. 

A  large  variety  of  marbleized  glass  vases. 

Dnitation  of  precious  stones  in  glass  of  different  colors,  presumed  to 
have  been  made  by  using  sections  of  different  colored  glass  put  side  by 
side. 

Small  vases  showing  on  the  outside  irregular  threads  of  colored  glass, 
looking  somewhat  like  crackled  ware. 

Vases  of  glass  mottled  with  gold ;  others  with  spiral  threads  of  opal. 

Decanters  in  dark  marbled  glass,  running  from  dark  to  light  marble ; 
a  pretty  effect. 

Blue  glass  round  toilet  caskets,  with  lace  pattern  in  enamel  white ; 
execution  irregular. 

A  variety  of  smz^Il  vases,  w!th  metallic  flakes  and  spun  thread ;  some 
of  white  glass  with  ruby  threads ;  others  of  colored  glasses  with  threads 
of  different  colors. 

A  vase,  opal  inner  coating,  covered  over  with  ruby,  making  a  very 
pretty  color. 

A  number  of  articles  with  filigree  work ;  generally  weU  done. 

Vases  in  millefiori,  showing  the  patterns  in  sections  at  the  sides. 

A  vase  of  white  glass,  with  yellow  metallic  flakes,  having  an  opal 
filigree  spirally  wound  around  it ;  rather  pretty. 

A  bowl  of  white  glass,  with  opal  filigree  bottom,  painted  in  white 
enamel;  rather  inferior. 

A  large  vase  of  white  glass  with  cover,  stem  representing  a  dragon, 
made  of  white  glass,  with  inside  ruby  threads ;  inferior  work.  Foot 
and  body  of  white  glass,  with  opal  cross  and  twisted  threads ;  very 
pretty  and  weU  done. 

A  candelabrum  of  white  glass,  foot  tipped  with  light  ruby,  stem  blown 
with  twisted  ruby  and  vertical  straight  threads,  decorated  with  swans 
20  p  K ^VOL  3 
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ITALY.  made  of  opal,  glass  chains  hung  in  festoon,  green  scrolls,  and  flowers, 

leaves  tipped  with  ruby ;  height  about  4  feet. 
Venice  and  Mil-     Tables  of  mosaics  made  of  aventurine  of  two  shades,  blue  and  green 
ran«  Compiiiiy.     mottled  marbled  glass,  very  beautiful  in  colors  and  workmanship ;  the 
joints  of  the  several  pieces  hardly  perceptible. 

A  great  variety  of  thin  blown  articles,  badly  done^  surface  full  of 
tool  marks  and  irregular  shapes. 

A  number  of  cups,  made  of  dark  colored  marbled  glass,  which  seem 
to  bave  been  cut  out  of  a  solid  piece;  very  handsome. 

A  flower  stand  of  opalescent  glass,  with  a  plateau  of  20  inches  diam- 
eter, crowned  with  a  trumpet-shaped  vase,  <lecorated  with  mottled  light 
ruby  or  rose-colored  leaves;  the  glass  full  of  air  bubbles  and  stones, 
the  shape  imperfect. 

Several  articles  made  of  a  light  yellow  or  amber-colored  glass  of  a 
very  good  shade.  No  cut  or  pressed  glass  ware  to  be  found  in  the  col- 
lection of  this  house. 

A  large  mirror,  with  glass  silvered  frame  covered  over  with  leaves, 
green  and  white  flowers,  border  engraved,  the  top  of  the  frame  being  a 
piece  of.  silvered  glass  engraved.  A  ver}'  intricate  piece  of  work,  but 
of  poor  taste  and  a  bail  arrangement  of  coloi*s. 


Venetian  glasv- 
ware. 


Chandeliers. 
Candelabra. 


Fio.  25. —  Venice  «f  Murano  Compaujf, 

The  designs  (Fig.  25)  represent  some  of  these  wares.  The  beauty  of 
the  contours  is,  however,  frequently  spoiled  by  bad  workmanship  and 
defects  in  the  glass. 

This  firm  exhibited  quite  a  large  number  of  chandeliers 
and  candelabra  for  gas  made  entirely  of  glass,  covered 
and  decorated  with  glass  flowers  and  leaves  of  opal,  rose, 
blue,  yellow,  and  white  glass,  branches  also  of  different 
colored  glasses ;  all  this  work  is  made  of  many  pieces  and 
is  held  together  by  silvered  wire.     Some  of  these  chan- 
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deliers  were  made  of  twisted  glass  branches  and  flowers       ^^^^' 
tipped  with  different  colored  glass. 

A  heavy  cross  of  ruby  glass,  branches  in  bronze,  with  ruby  oil-cups,  rano  Company. 

Lamps  in  the  Arabian  style. 

A  cup  with  two  handles,  on  a  foot  of  white  glass,  the  whole  sur- 
rounded on  the  outside  with  a  reticular  net  work  of  the  same  glass  in 
the  form  of  entwined  ribbons,  completely  detached  from  the  body  of  the 
cup,  but  united  to  it  at  foot  and  top. 

Of  the  mosaic  work  I  cannot  undertake  to  give  a  de-    Mosaics, 
scription,  bat  its  excellence  cannot  be  too  highly  praised. 
The  articles  made  by  this  house  are  in  ordinary  white 
glass — ^no  flint  is  used.    They  employ  about  210  workmen, 
including  65  children.    The  work,  as  may  be  imagined, 
is  aU  done  by  hand,  and  the  glass  is  baked  in  muffle  fur- 
naces.   The  articles  are  principally  reproductions  of  an-     Reprodnction 
cient  Greek,  Koman,  and  Egyptian  antique  glasses  in  many  aadV^f  ^^^^^ 
colors,  carved  out  of  blocks;  articles  imitating  Christian 
glass,  with  gilding  between  two  layers  of  glass  and  mosaics 
in  colored  glass,  of  which  they  claim  to  have  more  than 
9,000  shades.    The  finest  work  of  this  firm  is  the  filigree,    FUigree. 
which  seems  to  be  faultless. 

Salviati  &  Co.,  Venice.    This  house  exhibits  a  great   saiviati&co 
many  articles  in  the  same  style  as  the  Venice  and  Murano 
Company. 

Quite  a  variety  of  jugs,  pots,  vasee,  of  marbleized,  mottled,  and  met- 
alized  glass. 

Articles  of  different  colored  filigree. 

Ruby-colored  vases  of  a  very  handsome  purplish  ruby,  with  opal 
threads  and  border. 

The  filigree  work  of  this  house  is  finely  done  and  the  prices  very  low. 

A  flat  bowl,  17  inches,  of  mottled  spirals  of  different  colors. 

Another  bowl,  28  inches,  in  mottled  pink,  yellow,  and  blue,  the  stem  in 
bluish  avent urine,  the  border  in  waved  scalloped  border,  in  imitation 
of  a  shell. 

A  set  of  blue  bowls  in  very  pretty  color,  painted  in  gold  enamel. 

A  vase,  24  inches  high,  in  white  glass,  with  blue  and  opal  waves ;  badly 
blown,  but  pretty  in  colors. 

A  pair  of  vases,  blue  outside  with  opal  inside ;  a  very  pretty  color 
combination. 

Vases  in  gold,  mottled,  with  white-glass  handles  made  of  two  swans 
with  red  bills ;  the  handles  poorly  executed,  the  vase  pretty. 

A  variety  of  mirrors  with  silvered  and  engraved  glass  frames,  with 
top  pieces  of  the  same. 

In  this  house,  as  in  the  preceding,  I  saw  several  samples  of  beauti- 
ful ruby ;  in  fact,  such  ruby  as  could  not  be  seen  elsewhere. 

A  vasex)f  green  glass,  withigold  flakes. 

Goblets  gilded  in  the  bowl  up  to  a  certain  height,  and  spiral  ruby 
filigree  with  opalescent  horizontal  threads ;  a  handsome  combination. 

The  .same  gilding  as  in  the  preceding  house  could  also  be  seen  in  a 
variety  of  articles,  the  designs  being  shown  by  denuded  outlines. 
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TtALY.  The  same  decorations  as  heretofore  described  are  also  Introduoed  in 

articles  of  iridescent  glass, 
fislviati  &  Co.      A  fo  w  goblets  blown  in  molds,  with  irregular  forms.    The  mold-marks 
could  be  detected  quite  readily. 

A  large  variety  of  all-glass  chandeliers,  with  the  usual  unsuccessful  and 
homely  combinations ;  also  braclcets  in  the  same  style. 

Small  hanging  baskets,  with  glass  chains  and  colored  painted  bot- 
toms in  enamel. 

A  hanging  basket,  with  perforated  metallic  frame  in  which  ruby  glass 
had  been  blown,  hung  by  metallic  chains  having  balls  also  filled  with 
ruby  glass.  This  is  evidently  an  unsuccessful  combination  of  metal 
and  glass,  for  I  plainly  saw  a  crack  in  the  bottom  of  the  basket.  It 
cannot  be  expected  that  glass  and  metal  blown  together  in  this  way 
will  stand  the  different  degrees  of  temperature  equally,  and  expand  and 
contract  alike. 

MoMioft.  Tlie  mosaics  of  this  house,  like  that  of  all  the  other  Ital- 

ian houses,  were  very  beautiftil,  both  in  the  color  of  the 
glass  and  the  thorough  execution  of  the  work.  I  also 
saw  an  application  of  mosaics  to  a  new  purpose — ^book  cov- 
ers of  very  handsome  colored  glasses. 

I  noticed  the  same  shortcoming  in  this  house  as  else- 
where; the  articles  are  generally  badly  blown  an(|  the  glass 
filled  with  defects.  It  would  seem  as  though  it  had  never 
received  a  thorough  melting. 

Davide  Beden-  Davtde  Bbdendo,  Venice,  exhibited  the  usual  decorated 
mirrors.    The  display  of  mosaics  of  this  house  is  very  su- 

Mosaics.  perior.  I  saw  a  very  large  and  handsome  table  designed  in 
geometrical  figures  and  filled  with  different  imitations  of 
precious  stones,  the  contours  of  the  pieces  being  cut  with  a 
remarkable  accuracy. 

Mosaics  in  relief,  and  iK>lisbed 

Representations  of  celebrated  buildings  and  churches  in  mosaics  of 
excellent  colors  and  execution. 
Jewelry.  "^^^^  house  also  exhibited  a  number  of  articles  used  for  Jewelry  made 

of  glasif,  such  as  necklaces,  oar-rings,  spun  glass,  bracelets,  neckties, 
small  baskets,  etc. 

D.  T.  oiiTotu.  D.  T.  Olivotti,  Murano,  Venice.  A  fine  display  of  glass, 
jewelry,  and  articles  for  wear,  such  as  bracelets,  ear-rings, 
table  mats,  necklaces,  etc.  These  articles  are  not  spun,  but 
consist  of  threads  woven  at  right  angles  with  different  ool- 

jewoiry,  beads,  ored  glasscs.  A  Variety  of  different  colored  beads  of  all 
shapes  and  styles,  apparently  made  by  twisting  glass 
threads  spirally  and  partially  heating  them  to  cement  them 
together.  A  variety  of  fancy  small  toilet  bottles  made  in 
all  styles  of  colored,  marbled,  and  mottled  glasses.*   Paper 

Arentnrixie.  weights  and  faucy  goods  made  in  the  inimitable  aventnrine 
Or  gold-stone  imitation. 

M.  candiani.  MACEDONIAN  C ANDIANI,  of  Veuicc,  exhibited  vcTy  pretty 
glass  ware  made  in  imitation  of  marble  and  precious  stones, 
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such  as  the  platinized  and  the  so-called  Babylonian  mar-       "^^' 
bles,  agate,  lapis-lazoli,  onyx,  aventurine,  Oriental,  Japa- 
nese, Corinthian  marbles  in  gold  and  silver;  porphyry,  ^•^•"***^- 
etc.     He  also  manufactures  all  kinds  of  enamels  in  very  imitations    of 

marbles  and  prt^ 

pretty  colors.    This  exhibit  was  very  creditable,  and  com-ciousstonea. 
prised  a  variety  of  beautifully  mixed  colored  pastes  or 
glasses. 

Space  will  not  allow  me  to  describe  the  pretty  fancy  goods  ^^9^  ^^^^ 
exhibited  by  other  houses  and  the  numberless  and  beautiful 
mosaics  to  be  seen  all  over  the  Italian  section.  In  these  two 
particular  branches  we  cannot  praise  Italian  art  too  much. 
It  will  be  many  years  before  any  other  nation  will  be  able  in  flSygo2S** 
to  compete  with  that  country  in  this  style  of  goods.  Liv- 
ing is  cheap  in  Italy,  and  I  have  been  told  that  an  artisan 
working  on  mosaics  and  producing  the  beautiful  designs  we 
saw  only  gets  50  cents  a  day,  and  yet  he  must  be  a  graduate 
of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  before  he  can  even  earn  this 
pittance.  It  is  really  astonishing  to  see  the  small  and  in- 
tricate designs  of  mosaics.  This  work  requires  not  only  a 
great  skill  but  also  a  great  correctness  in  the  designs.  I  uonum. 
must  also  acknowledge  that  in  colored  glass  several  of  their 
colors  are  very  good,  but  many  others  are  poor,  indefinite, 
lacking  in  brilliancy,  and  appear  to  have  been  dulled  by 
impure  materials  or  imperfect  melting.  Neither  am  I  an 
enthusiast  over  the  reproductions  of  ancient  glass;  the  gen- 
erality of  them  are  lacking  in  taste  and  regularity  of  forms. 

SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY.  awBDwr^DHOk 

These  two  countries  had  very  little  on  exhibition. 

F.  Bbesewitz,  Limmared,  Sweden,  exhibited  some  com-    f.  Bicsewiu. 
mon  druggist  ware,  .blue  and  brown  bottles ;  also  several 
sets  of  thin  blown  white  glass,  painted  in  enamel  colors. 

Norway  has  two  flint-glass  factories,  one  with  a  Boetius  nint  riasa  foe- 
furnace  and  the  other  with  a  wood  gas  furnace.  These  *®^®***"^^*y 
works  make  all  sorts  of  table  ware  in  flint  and  half-flint,  gas 
globes,  chimneys,  etc.  One  window-glass  works  uses  wood 
as  a  fuel  in  a  direct  fire  furnace;  three  bottle- works  use 
Siemens  gas  furnaces,  two  with  pots,  the  other  the  con- 
tinuous compartment  furnace. 

The  number  of  workmen  in  1875  was :  workmen    is 

1875. 

In  the  flint-glass  works 291 

In  the  window-glass  i^orks 37 

In  the  bottle-glass  works 263 

Total 601 
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swBDEN  ANDNOB  Qf  theso  25  aio  women  and  112  childFen.    The  annual  pro- 

WAY.  '^ 

duction  is  as  follows : 

Annual      pro- Flint  glass $86,500 

auction.  Window  glass 27,000 

Bottle  glass 86,500 

Total 200,000 

wOTkT"  ^^^  -^*  Bergen,  Norway,  the  Bergen  Glass  Workh  are  lo- 
cated. They  manufacture  beer-  and  wine-bottles  and  float 
iug  glass  balls  used  for  fishing.  This  establishment  employs 
50  hands,  uses  a  gas  furnace,  and  makes  about  1,180,000 

Vallo       glass.  P*^'^^^''^^- 

work*.  The  Vallo  Glass  Works,  situated  at  Vallo,  Norway, 

make  wine-  and  beer-,  green  and  black,  bottles  and  floating 
balls.  These  works  use  coal  and  peat  in  a  gas  furnace 
The  daily  production  is  7,000  to  8,000  bottles. 
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Glussification  and  properties  of  glass. 

Glass  is  an  amorphons  substance,  hard  and  liable  to  break 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  liquid  or  plastic  at  atdgli  tempera- 
ture, transparent  or  translucent,  white  or  colored,  having  a 
peculiar  briUiant  and  smooth  fracture,  called  "  vitreous.''  It 
is  composed  of  silica  with  some  of  the  following  bases :  pot- 
ash, soda,  lime,  magnesia,  lead,  iron,  and  alumina. 

Several  kinds  of  glass  are  known,  such  as  window  and 
plate  glass,  flint,  white,  and  bottle  glass,  made  up  in  differ- 
ent proportions  of  sand,  soda,  potash,  lime,  red  lead,  etc. 

Bohemian  glass,  used  in  the  making  of  ordinary  and  fine 
hollow  ware,  is  a  silicate,  with  potash  and  lime  base.  It  con- 
tains, like  all  other  kinds  of  glass,  a  small  quantity  of  alu- 
mina from  the  pots  and  oxide  of  iron  from  the  impurities  con- 
tained in  the  materials  used.  Potash  is  often  replaced  by 
soda,  owing  to  the  lower  cost  of  the  latter. 

Bottle  glass  contains — besides  silica — soda  or  potash,  lime, 
magnesia,  alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron. 

Flint  glass,  or  crystal,  is  known  as  a  glass  with  a  base  of 
lead  and  x>ota8h.  This  denomination,  however,  is  not  ac- 
cepted by  all  nations,  as,  in  Bohemia,  lime-glass  used  for  fine 
table  ware  is  known  as  crystal.  Glass  used  for  optical  pur- 
X>oses,  with  a  great  density,  owing  to  the  lead  it  contains,  is 
called  flint.  Strass  is  another  variety  of  lead  glass,  used  for 
making  imitations  of  diamonds  and  precious  stones.  En- 
amels contain,  besides  lead,  oxide  of  tin  or  arsenious  acid. 

Colored  glasses  are  produced  by  using  various  metallic 
oxides,  charcoal,  or  sulphur.  Oxide  of  manganese  is  intro- 
duced to  correct  the  green  coloration  of  glass  by  giving  it  a 
purple  tint.  In  larger  proportions  it  produces  various  col- 
ored glasses. 

Glass  at  a  white  heat  becomes  almost  as  liquid  as  water, 
but  when  cold  is  quite  rigid;  however,  at  a  cherry-red  heat 
it  is  plastic  and  malleable.  This  property  of  glass  enables 
the  blower  to  work  it  with  facility.  At  the  cheiTy-red  heat 
it  is  plastic  enough  to  be  blown  by  means  of  a  pipe  and 
shaped  with  tools.  When  it  becomes  rigid  by  cooling  it 
may  be  reheated  and  worked  until  the  proper  shape  is  ob- 
tained. Glass  rolled  on  a  metallic  table  is  made  into  plates ; 
by  blowing  it  into  a  mold  all  kinds  of  bottles  are  made.  By 
pressing  the  plastic  mass  by  means  of  a  press,  plunger  and 
metallic  mold,  glass  can  be  shaped  into  all  kinds  of  wares, 
such  as  tumblers,  goblets,  vases,  etc.  By  means  of  the  glass- 
blower's  lamp  this  material  can  be  drawn  into  very  fine 
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Kinds  of  glass: 


Bohemian. 


Botae. 

Flint  or  crystal. 

Lime-glass. 
Optical  glass. 

strass. 
Enamels. 

Colored. 


Characteristics 
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Rolled. 


Molded. 
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^^<^^<^jj^*«»  threads  and  reeled  up  like  ordinary  thread.    Glass  can  also 
glass.  be  reduced  to  almost  impalpable  threads,  as  fine  as  fila- 

ments of  cotton,  by  means  of  a  steam  or  air-blast  acting 
upon  a  very  fine  stream  of  molten  glass. 
Glass  OS  a  con-  Glass  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  when  heated  and 
suddenly  cooled  flies  to  pieces.  While  being  worked  it 
cools  very  rapidly  by  the  action  of  the  ambient  air  5  it  be- 
Anncaimg.  comcs  ncccssary  to  correct  thig  defect l)y  anneiiling.  This 
operation  consists  in  carrying  the  glass  objects  when  still 
hot  to  a  special  furnace,  where  they  are  reheated  to  a  low 
cherry-red,  and  gradually  and  slowly  cooled.  This  opera- 
tion, when  improperly  carried  out,  exposes  the  glass  to  break 
suddenly.  An  unpleasant  experience  of  this  nature  often 
takes  place  in  households  when  a  lamp  chimney,  without 
any  apparent  cause,  suddenly  flies  to  pieces.  Under  the 
head  of  toughened  glass  we  shall  again  refer  to  this  unfor- 
tunate habit.    Glass  is  also  a  bad  conductor  of  electricity. 

PotMb.  Potash. — Bohemian  glass  is  made  with  carbonate  of  pot- 

ash, as  pure  and  as  rich  as  possible.  Hydrate  of  potash  of 
54  to  56  degrees  is  the  best  for  use.  Potash  used  in  glass 
making  is  extracted  from  the  residuum  of  beet-root  sugar 
making.  In  Bohemia,  a  potash  extracted  from  wood  ashes, 
coming  from  Hungary.  America  also  furnishes  a  good  ar- 
ticle. All  potash  used  in  glass  making  should  especiall}"^  be 
free  from  soda,  as  it  tends  to  give  glass  a  green  color. 

Sofia.  Soda. — ^This  alkali,  to  a  great  extent,  has  taken  the  place 

of  potash.  It  is  used  as  a  carbonate  or  sulphate.  Carbon- 
ate is  yet  used  in  the  manufacture  of  table  ware,  but  in  the 
making  of  plate  and  window  glass,  bottles,  etc.,  the  sul- 
phate is  almost  entirely  used,  owing  to  its  cheapness.  By 
adding  a  small  quantity  of  ctiarcoal  to  sulphate  of  soda 
it  is  decomposed  much  more  easily. 

ume.  Lime. — In  the  manufacture  of  plate,  window,  and  white 

glass,  lime  is  used  as  a  carbonate  or  slacked. 

Oa^ide  of  lead. — In  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass  lead  is 
used  in  the  red  oxide  form,  or  sometimes  as  litharge,  but 
the  red  oxide  gives  the  best  results.  Bed  lead  furnishes 
oxygen,  which  escapes  in  melting,  and  serves  to  refine  the 
'  glass  and  bum  the  organic  matters  which  may  be  contained 
in  the  mixture  of  materials.  Bed  lead  is  prepared  from 
the  purest  of  leads  coming  from  England  and  Spain,  which 
are  comparatively  free  from  the  oxides  of  iron,  copper,  etc 
Lead  is  but  little  used  in  this  country  for  glas;9  making. 
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o  Zlaterialtqf 

glau. 


Silica. 


with  the  exception  of  a  few  manofEtctarers  who  make 
saperior  quality  of  glass. 

Silica. — ^It  is  important  that  sands  should  be  selected  with 
care,  as  impare  silica  has  the  most  detrimental  effect  upon 
the  color  of  glass.  This  is  especially  important  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  fine  table  ware,  plate,  and  window  glass.  All 
sands  should  be  free  from  iron,  as  this  is  the  fruitful  source 
of  the  green  coloration  of  all  glasses.  In  Bohemia  quartz  Bohemian 
is  used  instead  of  sand.  It  is  first  heated,  then  thrown  in 
water;  this  breaks  it  into  many  pieces,  which  are  subse- 
quently reduced  to  fine  powder  by  mechanical  action  in 
wooden  mortars  with  quartz  pestles.  By  this  means  the  in- 
troduction of  iron  is  avoided. 

France  and  Belgium,  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  wares, 
use  the  Fontainebleau  sand,  not  far  from  Paris;  also  the    Fnnch  sand*. 
sanda  of  Nemours,  Ghantilly,  and  from  the  province  of 
Champagne.    These  sands  are  used  for  making  flint,  plate, 
and  first-quality  window  glass. 

English  sands  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  iron.  English  sands. 
Silex  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  sand  for  fine  wares,  snex. 
For  plate-glass  making  sand  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  is 
used,  but  for  the  best  qualities  of  glass  the  English  manu- 
facturer has  to  import  sand  from  France  and  this  country. 
Bottle  manufiicturers,  on  the  contrary,  seek  sands  contain- 
ing iron  and  clay,  on  account  of  the  elements  they  contain 
acting  as  a  flux. 

Silica  is  found  in  the  shape  of  quartz,  rock-crystal,  sand-  rormsof  siUoa. 
stone,  and  quartz  sand  in  the  crystalline  form;  in  silex  or 
flint  stone  in  the  amorphous  state.  Silica  is  one  of  the 
most  abundant  natural  substances;  it  is  insoluble  in  water; 
and  resists  the  action  of  most  chemicals.  Among  the  acids 
only  one,  hydrofluoric  acid,  is  capable  of  decomposing  it; 
this  acid  decomposes  and  dissolves  glass  entirely.    Silica,    siUca:  itoohar- 

i^-i  ..«..*        ..,,.,       .   .  ^  ^    «  '  acteristics     and 

although  infusible  at  the  highest  temperature  of  furnaces,  combinations. 
has  nevertheless  been  fused  by  the  use  of  the  oxyhydrogen 
blow-pipe.  Silica  combines  with  all  bases,  alkalies,  such 
as  potash,  soda,  and  with  metals,  lead  and  bismuth.  These 
give  it  the  property  to  form  vitreous  compounds.  Lime, 
magnesia,  alumina,  form  with  it  infusible  compounds;  the 
latter,  however,  mixed  with  silicates  of  potash,  soda,  or 
lead,  furnishes  compounds  which  are  suitable  for  the  work  of 
the  glass-blower.  It  is  glass  proper.  If  two  infusible  sili- 
cates are  mixed  together  they  nevertheless  produce  tbsible 
glass.    Fine  plate-glass  has  been  made  with  a  compound  of 
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^^^jfat«^az»o/sand,  slacked  lime,  and  carbonate  of  baryta.    This  glass, 
as  fine  as  any  ever  made,  contains,  on  being  analyzed — 

^     ,    ,      ^Silica 40.5 

Analysis  of  „       ^  *"•  ** 

plate-glass.  Baryta 39.2 

Lime 14.3 


100.00 


Mixture 
bases. 


of 


To  produce  a  glass  requiring  as  little  fuel  as  possible,  the 
glass  maker  should  introduce  as  many  bases  as  possible  in 
his  mixture,  such  as  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  alumina, 
oxide  of  iron  5  these,  however,  more  particularly  in  bottle 
glass,  where  color  is  not  so  much  an  object  as  cheapness. 
Per  contra,  in  making  pots  the  clay  should  be  as  Iree  as 
possible  from  a  mixture  of  bases ;  simple  silicates,  such  as 
silica  and  alumina,  are  preferable. 
Araerican8an4«.  Nature  hos  provided  this  country  with  an  abundance  of 
sand  suitable  for  glass  making.  The  Pittsburgh  hollow-ware 
manufacturers  use  a  very  good  quality  of  sand,  procured  in 

Pennsylvania  the  Allegheny  Mountains, in  Mifflin  County,  Pennsylvania; 

We8tvirginia.it  is  worth  about  $5  per  ton.  The  West  Virginia  glass 
makers  use  the  same,  worth  about  $6.50  per  ton  at  Wheel- 
ing.   New  Jersey  glass-houses,  and  several  in  Phila^lelphia, 

New  Jersey,  use  a  saud  procurcd  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  of  very 
good  quality,  costing  from  $2  to  $3  per  ton.  Pittsburgh  wiu- 
dow-glass  works  use  a  cheaper  kind  of  sand,  procured  from 
the  neighborhood,  worth  $2.25  to  $2.50  per  ton.  Ohio  works 
use  a  sand  worth  from  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  ton.  ManufEbctur- 
ers  of  hollow  ware  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  those  about 
New  York  City  and  Brooklyn,  use  a  sand  procured  from  Berk- 

Massachngeits.  ghirc,  Mass.,  worth  about  $8  a  ton;  this  sand  is  the  purest 
to  be  found  in  the  world,  and  is  nearly  pure  silica  ,*  it  is 
found  in  fine  grains  and  is  quite  fusible.  Western  manu- 
facturers, in  Illinois  and  Missouri,  use  sand  procured  in 
their  respective  States,  worth  from  60  cents  to  $2  per  ton. 
At  Grand  Tower,  Mo.,  there  is  amine  of  very  pure  quality 
of  sand.  I  know  from  personal  experience  that  these  saodbs 
also  make  a  very  good  quality  of  glass.  Those  who  are 
in  the  proximity  of  Minnesota  use  a  sand  worth  $2  per 
ton,  mined  in  that  State  from  the  Saint  Croix  sandstone, 
about  50  feet  thick,  and  also  at  Bed  Wing,  on  the  blufis  of 
the  Mississippi  Bi  ver.  These  blufis  are  traced  all  along  the 
river  to  the  southern  line  of  the  State.  At  Minneapolis 
and  Saint  Paul  a  sand  rock  is  also  found,  furnishing  a  good 
quality  of  sand;  this  rock  in  some  parts  is  175  feet  thick. 

In  Indiana  sand  suitable  for  glass  making  is  found  in 
abundance  near  New  Providence,  where  a  vein  of  16  feet 
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thickness  exists.    This  sand  is  used  in  the  glass  works  of  jo^^*****^^-^ 

Kew  Albany,  Louisville,  Jefferson vUle,  and  Cincinnati;  it 

costs  about  $3.25  per  ton  at  New  Albany,  exclusive  of -^™*^*^»»°*^- 

royalty. 

In  Maryland,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cumberland,  an  ex-  Maryland. 
cellent  quality  of  sand  is  found,  which,  as  per  analysis  of 
Professor  Chandler,  of  New  York,  is  said  to  contain  98.25 
per  cent,  of  silica,  the  remainder  being  sesqujoqide  of  iron, 
equivalent  to  0.29  per  cent,  metallic  iron.  This  sand  is  cer- 
tainly very  pure.  In  the  glass  works  I  had  in  operation  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  a  few  years  ago  I  made  glass  repeat- 
edly with  this  sand,  and  a  better  and  more  brilliant  glass 
could  not  be  made.  I  found  it  easy  to  melt,  and  contain- 
ing but  very  little  vegetable  impurities.  This  sand  can  be 
had  for  $2  to  $3  per  ton.  Cumberland  has  all  the  materials 
in  abundance  in  its  vicinity  for  a  successful  glass  manu- 
factory— coal,  sand,  and  clay,  all  of  first  quality,  besides 
timber  for  boxing  and  packing.  The  railroad  facilities  for 
shipping  to  different  points  are  good. 

Virginia  has  several  sand  mines  of  very  good  quality.  Virginia. 
In  Sockbridge  County,  on  the  North  Elver  Canal,'  25  miles 
from  Lynchburg,  is  found  a  very  good  quality  ot  sand ;  it 
has  been  analyzed  by  Messrs.  Manardand  Tieman,  of  New 
York,  and  Prof.  John  H.  Appleton,  of  Brown  University. 
The  assay  shows : 

Silica 97.50 

Alumina 1. 02 

Sesquioxide  of  iron 1.48 

It  is  found  in  abundance,  and  is  easy  of  access.  This 
sand  can  be  delivered  at  a  very  reasonable  price  by  the 
James  Biver  and  Kanawha  Bailroad,  when  it  is  finished. 
I  have  tried  a  sand  sent  from  llichmond,  said  to  have  been 
obtained  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  but  found  it  un- 
suitable for  glass  making,  owing  to  the  large  proportion  of 
mica  it  contained. 

In  West  Virginia,  near  Bomney,  at  a  place  called  Hang-    west  Virginia, 
ing  Eock,  a  very  good  quality  of  sand  has  also  been  found. 

In  Tennessee,  on  the  line  of  Tennessee  Coal  and  Eailroad  TttmesDeu. 
Company's  roa<l,  a  short  line  running  to  the  Suwanee  mines, 
sand  of  a  good  quality  has  been  found  at  several  of  the 
cuts  on  the  road.  This  sand  is  the  result  of  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  sandstone  of  that  locality.  This  region  seems 
also  to  be  favored  for  glass  making^  as  coal,  sand,  and  fire 
clay  are  found  in  abundance. 
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-  Swu^lSSSmI  Crystallizatwn — devitrification. 

When  submitted  for  a  long  while  to  a  high  temperature, 

glass  loses  its  transparence  and  becomes  opaque,  though  it 

may  preserve  its  shape;  this  is  known  as  devitrification. 

fiewunur.       Ecaumur,  in  1727,  succeeded,  by  maintaining  ghiss  at  a  very 

high  heat  during  twelve  hours,  in  producing  a  hard  opaque 

Deyitrifled  glass,  gl^s,  resembling  white  porcelain.  The  attempt  has  been 
made  repeatedly,  but  without  success,  to  manufacture  this 

porcelain.  glass  as  au  imitation  of  porcelain ;  but  the  expense  of  ^el 

and  the  difficulty  of  preserving  the  shape  of  articles  while 
under  the  influence  of  the  long-continued  fire  has  made  it 
difficult  anci  unprofitable.  Devitrified  glass  is  harder  than 
ordinary  glass  and  is  capable  of  scratching  it  readily ;  it 
does  not  break  so  easily,  and  cannot  be  cut  any  longer  by 
charaoteristios.  the  diamond.  It  has  a  noticeable  fibrous  texture  and  is  a 
better  conductor  of  electricity.  Glass  with  a  potassic  base 
does  not  devitrify  as  well  as  with  a  sodic  base.  Bottle  and 
window  glass  devitrifies  easily,  and  unless  the  contents  of 
the  po^  are  rapidly  worked  off  the  glass  is  likely  to  get 
knotty  and  lose  its  transparency ;  in  this  state  it  becomes 
impossible  to  work  it  any  longer. 

Jtf^^^  *%,     Action  of  air  and  oxygen. — Dry  air  or  oxygen  has  no  effect 

gUui.  Qu  glass.    Damp  air,  however,  has  a  marked  effect  upon 

glass,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  water  contained  in  the  air; 
the  fact  cannot  be  attributed  to  air,  since  it  is  only  the 
medium  through  which  water  acts. 

o/ iSr  *^  ''^**  Action  of  light — In  connection  with  this  subject  it  is  my 
pleasant  duty  to  call  attention  to  the  numerous  and  repeated 
Tho*  Gaffleid.  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Thomas  Guffield,  of  Boston,  who, 
as  an  ex-manufacturer,  now  an  amateur,  and  a  true  lover  of 
the  art  of  glass  making,  has  contributed  many  articles  to 
the  literature  of  glass  making.  Among  others,  I  may  cite 
a  contribution  to  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  of  1869, 
entitled  "Photographic  leaf  prints,''  a  discovery  made  while 

gi^^^'by*"  sim^P'^"^™^^  *^  experiments  on  the  coloration  of  glass  by  sun- 

^^  light.    In  the  same  periodical  Mr.  Gaffield,  in  1870,  pub- 

Photographic  Wished  his  "Glass  lor  the  studio  aud  dark  room,"  pointing 
out  how  to  select  glass  properly  for  the  photographic  room. 
In  the  Boston  Transcript  of  1876  is  a  fine  review  of  the 
Biae  giMs  absurdity  of  the  ^^  Blue  glass  mania,"  and  here,  also,  the  un- 
pardonable blunders  contained  in  Wendell  Phillips's  lecture 
Lost  arts  (?).  ou  the  ^<Lost  arts,"  are  handled  in  a  masterly  manner.  In 
the  same  journal,  in  1875,  Mr.  Gaffield  wrote  a  review  of  the 
Bale's  tough.  i<De  la  Bastic  toughened  or  tempered  glass,"  about  which 

^  so  much  nonsense  has  been  written  in  our  daily  journals. 
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The  writings  of  Mr.  Gaffleld  bear  the  imprint  of  an  observ-  ^f^  "^^^ 
ing  mind,  and  a  feariess  denunciation  of  absurdities  where- 
over  found.    It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  call  attention  to  the 
researches  of  Mr.  OafTield,  because  of  the  fact  that  so  far   Thos-cniffieid. 
we  have  liad  coropamtively  nothing  published  in  this  coun- 
try in  regard  to  the  scientific  investigation  of  glass. 

Mr.  Peligot,  in  his  late  work,  "2^  Verre^^  mentions  favor-    Peiigot. 
ably  the  researches  of  Mr.  Gaffield.    After  a  series  of  ex- 
periments upon  the  different  kinds  and  qualities  of  glass 
from  France,  England,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  America, 
Mr.  (ialheld  has  established  the  following  results  by  expos-       changes  in 
ing  to  sunlight  pieces  of  glass  during  different  periods  of  Gght.     ^   *^ 
time:   The  changes  in  colorless  glass  after  exposure  are 
from  white  to  yellow,  from  green  to  yellow-green,  from 
brown-yellow  to  purple,  from  green-white  to  blue-white, 
and  from  blue- white  to  darker  blue,  according  to  the  length 
of  time  of  exposure  to  light.     Although  colorless  glass 
can  be  exposed  t<»  a  furnace  heat  without  changing  color, 
when  the  same  glass  has  been  exposed  to  sunlight  and  has 
acquired  the  peculiar  orange  and  purple  lines,  if  reheated 
the  original  color  will  reappear.    This  change,  therefore,     Kot  due  to 
cannot  be  attributed  to  heat.    In  pot  metals  of  intermediate    * 
colors,  such  as  brownish,  yellowish,  and  rose  or  purple,  the 
change  was  found  to  be  quite  rapid,  a  few  days  in  some 
instances  being  sufficient  to  show  a  perceptible  change. 
Mr.  Gaffield  draws  the  conclusions  from  his  experiments 
that  the  particular  shades  of  colors  found  in  some  old  cathe-  ^^^^^S^i  ^^^^ 
dral  glass  are  not  owing  to  peculiar  mixtures  which  somegJoje^«^"i^^^»^"" 
writers  on  glass  claim  are  a  "lost  art,''  but  must  be  the 
result  of  long  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.    This  change 
of  color  has  been  attributed  to  a  great  extent  to  the  use  of 
manganese,  singularly  known  as  a  decolorizer  among  glass-  tributeT^to  the 
men.    Many  of  the  European  manufacturers  are  believers  ««>  of  manga- 
in  this  theory,  and  have  discontinued  its  use  on  that  account, 
or  have  decreased  the  proportion  used.    M.  Bontemps  men-    Bontemps. 
tions  that  glass  containing  manganese  has  been  found  unfit    Effect  of  use 
for  light-house  lenses.     Glass  containing  lead,  however,  fenSeT*^*** 
even  in  a  proportion  as  small  as  five  per  cent.,  he  asserts 
remains  perfectly  colorless  while  exposed  to  the  sun.    Peli- 
got believes  that  to  the  use  of  manganese  these  changes 
of  color  may,  to  a  great  extent,  be  attributed ;  the  green  tint 
of  ordinary  glass  being  attenuated  by  the  action  of  sunlight, 
the  peculiar  purple  color  due  to  manganese  becomes  pre- 
dominant. 

Aition  of  water, — Water  at  ordinary  temperature  and  un-   ^<^  qfwtur 

Oft    OtCUtm 

der  ordmary  contact  with  glass  has  but  a  slight  or  no  per- 
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on'^^/^^^^ ceptible  effect    An  increase  of  temperatore  and  of  surface 

of  contact,  however,  tends  to  augment  the  dissolving  action 

Solubility  of  of  water.    The  composition  of  glass  has  a  manifest  influence 

sSiwi^^*  con'po-  upon  its  solubihty.  Where  glass  contains  an  excess  of 
alkali  it  is  more  apt  to  be  altered  by  the  action  of  water, 
while  glass  containing  a  predominant  earthy  silicate  is  freer 
from  attack.  A  peculiar  purple  coloration  is  often  noticed 
in  panes  of  glass  in  places  exposed  to  dampness.  This  is 
explained  by  the  action  of  water  being  in  contact  with  the 
surface  of  glass  for  more  or  less  time,  producing  a  solvent 
action  upon  the  alkali  contained  in  the  glass.  K  the  surface 
of  such  a  glass  is  rubbed,  small  thin  pellicles  will  be  de- 
Solvent  action  tachcd  J  they  are  composed  of  earthy  silicates,  the  alkaline 

producing  eifo-  silicatc  haviug  disappeared.    When  the  action  is  continued 

centToiJratioiL**  for  a  loug  period  the  peculiar  iridescent  coloration  increases. 
According  to  Newton,  this  coloration  is  the  result  of  the 
reflection  of  light  upon  the  thin  pellicles  or  pieces  which 
become  somewhat  separated  from  the  main  body  of  the 
glass. 

The  following  analysis,  made  by  Mr.  Haussmann,  shows 
plainly  the  action  of  water  upon  glass : 


Part  remain- '  Part  having 
ing  intact,     been  altered. 


Anal  vaia  show- snjca \ 

ing   solvent   »c- Xj^in;  ' "  '       " ' 

tion  of  water.    Lime    ::::::::::::::  i:::!::;:. ::::::::::;;:::::::::::' 

Kasmesia '. I 

Oxide  of  iron 

Soda     , 

Potaah  

Water ' 


59.2  : 

411.8 

5.6 

3.4 

7.0 

11.3 

1.0 

0.8 

2.5 

11.3 

21.7  1 

0.0 

3.0  ' 

0.0 

ao  { 

10.3 

loao  100.0 


oi^iaSF^iA.  ^^  ^^  S^*®^  when  reduced  to  powder  is  subject  to  the  influ- 
euce  of  water,  and  gradually  absorbs  carbonic  acid  in  such 
a  quantity  as  to  show  quite  an  effervescence  in  contact  with 
acids.  Powdered  glass  boiled  in  water  in  contact  with  car- 
bonic acid  absorbs  this  gas  in  a  few  minutes  and  produces 
an  instantaneous  effervescence  in  acids.  Powdered  glass 
kept  in  boiling  water  for  several  hours  with  sulphate  of 
Terta.  ijme  produccs  a  notable  quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda.    All 

glasses  reduced  to  powder  will  bring  back  the  blue  color  of 
test  papers  colored  red ;  it  is  owing  to  their  alteration  by 

on^aodSJg^aaaf**^*^®  absorptiou  of  Water.  Glass  made  with  soda  is  sub- 
jected to  a  different  alteration  from  that  made  with  potash. 
Soda  glass  continues  to  become  iridescent  with  time,  some- 
times to  such  an  extent  as  to  appear  to  be  colored  glass,  and 
small  pellicles  gradually  become  detached.    The  same  pe- 
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caliarity  has  been  noticed  in  ancient  glass  dug  from  the  ^-^^^'^ '"''*«• 
earth,  and  the  iridescent  coloration  is  attributed  to  decom- 
position by  water.  Potash  glass  is  affected  by  water  in  onpotashgiaas. 
producing  small  crystals  upon  its  surface.  This  deposit  of 
crystals  depolishes  glass,  renders  it  rough,  and  seems  to 
have  covered  the  surface  with  a  multitude  of  small  cracks. 
These  cracks  appear  to  be  the  result  of  the  small  crystals 
acting  upon  the  surface  of  the  glass  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  of  cuttiug  with  a  diamond.  Flint  and  crown  glasSycrS^^SL  ""** 
for  the  particular  purposes  they  are  intended,  are  man- 
ufactured with  a  large  proportion  of  alkalies.  This  ex- 
cess has  the  tendency  to  make  them  damp  on  the  surface, 
to  make  them  lose  their  transparency,  and,  with  time,  to 
alter  their  shape.  Crown-glass  disks,  piled  one  upon  another, 
have  been  known  to  become  cemented  quite  firmly  together; 
this  is  caused  by  the  silicate  of  potash  they  contain  in  ex- 
cessive quantity  attracting  the  dampness  of  the  atmosphere. 

M.  Daubr6e,  to  illustrate  the  action  of  water  upon  glass   ©anbrce. 
under  pressure  and  temperature,  took  some  glass  tubes  and 
subjected  them  to  a  temperature  of  572  degrees  in  contact 
with  water.    The  result  transformed  the  glass  into  a  fibrous  ^^^^  ^''^iS  k?k» 
matter  resembling  Wallastonite  (silicate  of  lime).    Thus,  itaflbronasuicat© 
will  be  seen  that  manufacturers  who  may  be  tempted  to 
produce  glass  with  an  excess  of  alkali,  in  order  to  save  fiiel 
in  melting,  are  exposed  to  produce  an  inferior  quality, 
which,  after  a  comparatively  short  time^  will  show  the  pe- 
culiar objectionable  iridescent  coloration.    This  coloration, 
however  much  prized  in  fancy  articles,  is  very  obnoxious 
in  window  and  plate  glass. 

Action  of  acids  and  alkalies.  and  talau^  on 

gUme. 

Pulverized  glass  in  contact  with  hydrochloric  acid  diluted 

.  -    ,     ,  ,  .  ,.  .  .,        Hydiochloric. 

With  hot  water,  or  even  at  onlmary  temperature,  is  easily 
attacked.    The  same  effect  takes  place  with  lead  glass,  theHydrosuiphuric. 
dissolution  being  in  contact  with  hydrosulphuric  acid.   Bot- 
tle glass  being  made  with  a  large  proportion  of  bases,  in 
order  to  produce  a  cheap  glass,  is  very  easily  attacked  by 
adds.    If  a  bottle  is  filled  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  after 
a  certain  time  small  concretions  of  sulphate  of  lime  will 
appear,  while  alumina  and  the  alkali  will  be  dissolved  in 
the  acid.    Silica  will  fall  to  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  a  jelly. 
Many  bottles  are  attacked  by  the  concentrated  mineral  acids, 
but  resist  the  action  of  these  acids  diluted.     Some  bot- ^^^^JJ**Jj^2rtiSto 
ties  are  even  attacked  by  the  bitartrate  contained  in  wine,  of  potwh. 
and  decompose  it  and  impart  to  it  the  taste  of  ink,  also 
destroying  its  color.    It  nas  been  ascertained  that  few  bot- 
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<wd*!StXr©il*'^^^  if  even  made  of  a  enperior  qoality  of  glass,  resist  the 

9iaM.  actiou  of  wine  in  conroe  of  time.     The  discoloration  of 

wines  is  attributed  to  the  formation  of  a  lake  made  up  of 

gelatinous  silica  and  the  coloring  matter  of  wine.    Certain 

#  5^**^^?.™*i2^  white  wines  will  sometimes  turn  black  when  exposed  to  the 

of  'Wines  by  the    .  ^  ^  ._ 

doooxnpoBitronorair  evenfor  afew  moments.    These  wines  con  tarn  tannin, 

the  giAM. 

which,  under  the  influence  of  a  small  quantity  of  iron  ex- 
^j^^^^^f^J^^^^tracted  from  the  glass  when  exposed  to  the  air,  form  a  trace 
^^e«-  of  tannate  of  peroxide  of  iron,  the  coloring  matter  of  ink. 

Certain  bottles  are  rapidly  attacked  by  acid  liquors. 
„^^^^™^<*^  Champagne  bottles  of  apparently  good  manufacture  have 
been  known  to  alter  the  color  of  wine  in  a  few  days.  Acid- 
ulated water,  containing  only  4  per  cent  of  sulphuric  acid, 
has  also  been  known  to  produce  even  in  one  day  a  thick 
crust  of  sulphate  of  lime  and  a  dissolution  of  sulphate  of 
iron  and  potash. 
PeUgot.  Peligot,  in  making  experiments  of  this  nature,  found  the 

glass  to  contain — 

Analysis  ofSilicA 54.56 

botUe-glass.         Lime 18.20 

Alumina 10.43 

Protoxide  of  iron 1.86 

Magnetkia 0.51 

Potash 1.37 

Soda 13.07 


100.00 


The  number  of  bases  contained  in  this  glass  explain  the 
rapid  effect  that  even  the  weakest  acids  produce  upon  wine. 
i^Jf»!^co  to     ^^^^^  ^^  ^®*d  glass  resist  much  better  the  action  of  water 
waUff  and  acids,  and  acids.    Strong  alkaline  solutions  preserved  in  lead- 
glass  bottles  extract  oxide  of  lead.     These  alkaline  sul- 
ihS^^uuon's^P^^*^^  *^  course  of  time  produce  a  black  deposit.    It  has 
lead  glass.         bccu  repeatedly  noticed  how  the  ground  stoppers  of  bottles 
containing  solutions  of  caustic  soda  or  potash  will  with 
time  become  thoroughly  cemented.    This  is  owing  to  the 
formation  of  a  soluble  alkaline  silicate,  which  has  very 
strong  adhesive  qualities.      Bottles  intended  to  contain  re- 
agents should  be  made  of  a  hard  glass,  free  from  lead.    A 
study  of  the  matters  derived  from  glass  by  the  effect  of  the 
solutions  used  should  also  be  careftdly  made  to  avoid  erron- 
eous results  in  making  analysis. 
HydToflnorio     Hydrofluoric  acid  having  a  very  strong  dissolving  effect 
upon  glass,  this  quality  is  availed  of  for  engraving  glass  and 
for  making  easy  and  reliable  analyses  of  all  kinds  of  glass. 
makingT**^"  ®^  Hydrofluoric  acid  is  made  by  introducing  into  a  leaden  still 
pulverized  fluoride  of  calcium  and  concentrated  sulphuric 
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aciil.  The  mixture  is  heated  and  the  distillate  is  received  in  ^^^^2^^^^^ 
a  leaden  receptacle  containing  water.  To  manufacture  thi8fl"<>'»<^  «<^*d. 
acid  in  large  quantities  a  cast-iron  still  is  substituted  for 
lead.  The  acid  is  kept  in  gutta-peitjha  or  leaden  bottles.  It 
should  be  handled  with  great  care,  for  if  any  of  it  should 
penetrate  through  the  skin  by  an  abrasion  or  a  cut  it  pro- 
duces painful  sores  Which  are  difficult  to  cure.  Rubber 
gloves  should  be  used  when  it  is  handled. 

Analysis  of  glass,  AiuUysUo/giau. 

As  it  is  frequently  important  for  a  manufacturer  to  as- 
certain the  ingredients  making  up  certain  kinds  of  glass 
which  he  may  want  to  reproduce,  the  following  is  given  by 
Bontemps  as  one  of  the  most  reliable  methods  he  has  found  nictiioc?^^*'^*"^* 
during  his  long  experience  a«  a  glass-maker: 

The  glass  must  first  be  broken  to  pieces,  then  reduced  to 
l)owder  in  a  steel  mortar.  Sieve  and  take  away  all  metallic 
particles  by  means  of  a  magnet;  iurther  pulverization  may 
be  continued  in  an  agate  mortar. 

Take  two  grams  of  the  glass  powder,  put  it  into  a  plati- 
num capsule.  Take  a  leaden  vase  of  about  25  centimeters 
diameter  and  G  deep,  having  a  cover  of  same  metal;  spread 
upon  the  bottom  of  this  vase  some  pulverized  fluoride  of 
calcium ;  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  to  form  a  thick  batter,  which  must  not  rise  above  two 
centimeters  above  the  bottom.  Place  upon  this  bottom  a 
leaden  ring  5  centimeters  wide  by  0.025  high.  Upon  this 
ring  place  the  capsule  containing  the  glass,  and  add  a  little 
water  to  it ;  then  cover  the  vase.  Warm  slightly  over  a 
sand  bath ;  the  vapor  arising  will  condense  into  the  water 
contained  in  the  capsule,  will  attack  the  vitreous  matter,  and 
produce  fluoride  of  silicium,  which  will  volatilize.  Stir  the 
matter  now  and  then  with  a  spatula.  At  the  expiration  of 
twelve  hours,  when  the  matter  has  been  completely  re- 
duced, pour  sulphuric  acid  into  the  capsule  to  transform  the 
fluorides  of  the  bases  into  sulphates.  Evaporate  to  dry- 
ness ;  expel  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  by  means  of  heat; 
then  treat  the  dry  mass  with  water,  ammonia,  and  carbon- 
ate of  ammonia;  boil,  filter,  and  wash  in  warm  water.  The 
residuum  may  contain  sulphate  of  baryta,  carbonate^  of 
lead,  bismuth,  lime,  some  alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron.  The 
filtered  liquor  contains  the  alkalies  in  the  state  of  sulphates, 
traces  of  magnesia,  and  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia, mixed  with  sulphate. 

To  separate  the  substances  contained  in  the  residuum, 
treat  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which  will  dissolve  all 
21  p  E VOL  3 
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AfuUysino/giatt.  ^yitli  the  exccption  of  the  sulphate  of  baryta,  which  may  be 
gathered  upon  a  filter;  wash  it  and  burn  the  filter  in  a  pla- 
tinum crucible.  116.G  of  sulphate  corresponds  to  7G.6  of 
barytA.  The  weight  of  baryta  is  to  be  deducted  from  that 
of  the  sulphate  of  baryta,  according  to  this  proportion. 

Pass  sulphureted  hydrogen  through  the  acid  filtered  Uq- 
uor ;  this  will  precipitate  the  sulphurets  of  lead  and  bismuth ; 
then  filter  to  separate  them  from  the  liquor.  Bum  the  filter 
in  a  porcelain  crucible,  sprinkle  the  matter  with  nitric  acid, 
containing  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  to  transform  the  lead  into 
sulphate  of  lead,  which  is  insoluble.  The  greater  part  of 
the  free  sulx>huric  acid  is  now  driven  off.  The  residuum  is 
treated  with  water  and  filtered.  Sulphate  of  bismuth  is 
thus  separated  from  the  sulphate  of  lead.  According  to 
the  weight  of  the  sulphate  of  lead  the  quantity  of  oxide 
is  calculated,  151.5  of  sulphate  of  lead  being  equal  to  111.5 
of  oxide  of  lead.  Treat  the  acid  sulphate  of  bismuth  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia;  the  carbonate  of  bismuth  thus  ob- 
tained is  calcined,  and  thereby  produces  oxide  of  bismuth, 
the  weight  of  which  is  to  be  determined.  The  liquor,  con- 
taining an  excess  of  sulphureted  hydrogen,  is  boiled  in  order 
Bontempa'to  cxpcl  it;  add  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  to  oxidize  the 

method.  ,  .«,  .-.-ti  «ii  x« 

iron  if  there  should  be  any;  then  add  caustic  ammonia 
sUghtly  in  excess;  this  will  produce  alumina  and  protoxide 
of  iron  together.  Ascertain  the  weight  of  this  precipitate 
after  having  calcined  it;  then  dissolve  it  in  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  and  add  an  excess  of  caustic  potash.  The 
iron  is  precipitated  while  the  alumina  is  redissolvcd.  Filter, 
wash  with  boiling  water,  and  ascertain  the  weight  of  the 
oxide  of  iron;  in  subtracting  it  from  the  weight  of  the  alu- 
mina and  oxide  of  iron  hereabove,  the  diiference  is  the  weight 
of  the  alumina.  The  liquor  now  contains  only  lime,  with 
traces  of  magnesia,  which  may  be  neglected.  Add  to  it  ox- 
alate of  ammonia,  which  will  produce  insoluble  oxalate  of 
lime;  filter,  wash,  and  calcine  at  a  high  heat  capable  of 
transforming  the  oxalate  into  a  carbonate,  then  into  caustic 
lime,  the  weight  of  which  is  ascertained. 

If  zinc  is  contained  in  the  glass,  it  will  be  found  in  the 
liquor  containing  the  alkalies,  and  before  dosing  these  alka- 
lies the  zinc  should  be  precipitated  by  hydrosulphate  of  am- 
monia. The  sulphuret  of  zinc  is  received  on  a  filter,  washed 
with  water  containing  a  few  drops  of  hydrosulphate  of  ammo- 
nia; dry  and  buin  the  filter  in  a  platinum  capsule.  Sulphate 
of  zinc  is  then  obtained  by  a  careful  roasting.  Weigh  the  zinc. 

To  dose  the  alkalies,  take  the  filtered  liquor  which  con- 
tains t.hem;  evaporate  to  dryness;   heat  the  residuum,  in 
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order  to  get  rid  of  the  ammonia  salts,  which  are  volatilized.  Anakf^uq/giaw: 
Treat  with  water  and  hydrate  of  baryta,  which  is  added  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  precipitate  all  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the 
sulphates,  and  a  little  magnesia,  if  there  should  be  any. 
Filter,  to  separate  the  caustic  potash  and  soda  which  are  in 
solution  with  the  excess  of  baryta ;  then  add  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  Carbonate  of  potash  and  soda  and  carbonate  of 
baryta  are  produced ;  filter,  to  separate  the  latter.  Evapo- 
rate to  dryness,  and  calcine  to  expel  the  excess  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia.  Finally,  saturate  the  residuum  with  a  few 
drops  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Evaporate  to  dryness,  calcine, 
and  weigh  the  chloride  of  potassium  and  of  sodium.  The 
chloride  of  potassium  must  now  be  separated  from  the  chlo- 
ride of  sodium. 

Dissolve  the  two  chlorides  in  a  small  qiiantity  of  water,- 
and  pour  a  concentrated  dissolution  of  perchloride  of  plat- 
inum until  the  liquor  turns  a  deep  yellow.  Evaporate  the 
liquor  to  dryness,  and  operating  with  alcohol  the  double  chlo- 
ride of  platinum  and  sodium  is  dissolved.  There  remains  the 
double  chloride  of  i)Otassium  aiid  platinum,  which  is  gath- 
ered upon  a  filter.  Wash  it  with  alcohol  and  weigh  it  after 
desiccation.  244  of  the  double  salt  are  equivalent  to  74.5  of  Bontomps 
chloride  of  potassium.  Kjiowing  the  weight  of  chloride  of 
potassium  and  that  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  sodium 
united,  the  weight  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  is  deducted. 
We  now  calculate  the  weight  of  the  soda  and  potash  con- 
tained in  the  glass,  knowing  that  74.5  of  chloride  of  potas- 
sium is  equivalent  to  47  of  potash,  and  that  58.5  of  chloride 
of  sodium  is  equivalent  to  31  of  soda. 

All  the  elements  of  the  glass  but  silica  have  now  been  as- 
certained. It  may  be  obtained  by  diiference,  but  it  is  always 
best  to  get  it  by  a  direct  dosing.  To  obtain  it,  mix  2  grams 
of  glass  with  about  6  grams  of  dry  and  pure  carbonate  of 
soda ;  melt  in  a  platinum  crucible  in  a  muffle  fire.  Put  the 
crucible  containing  the  well-melted  matter  in  a  large  porce- 
lain capsule,  with  water  and  hydrochloric  acid  (use  nitric 
acid  when  the  glass  contains  lead)  j  the  matter  is  dissolved' 
with  effervescence.  When  the  dissolution  is  complete,  take ' 
away  the  platinum  crucible,  wash  it  several  times,  tiben* 
evaporate  all  over  a  sand  bath ;  heat  pretty  high  towards  the 
end .  Pour  over  the  evaporated  matter  hot  water  acidulated ' 
with  one  of  the  two  acids ;  leave  it  to  digest  and  dilute  with  * 
water.  All  the  metallic  oxides  are  dissolved,  and  silica  only 
remains  as  an  insoluble  residuum.  Oather  it  upon  a  filter, 
calcine  it  after  a  good  washing,  and  weigh. 
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Anaiytigofgiata.  To  find  siilpliate  of  soda,  take  the  liquor  from  which  silica 
has  been  removed,  and  which  must  contain  all  the  sulphate 
of  soda  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  glass ;  £jdd  an  excess  of 
chloride  of  barium  5  boil  for  a  long  while,  and  let  it  settle 
for  abont  twelve  hours.  Receive  upon  a  filter  the  sulphate 
of  baryta  produced,  and  from  its  weight  deduct  the  quan- 
I  tity  of  sulphuric  acid,  and,  consequently,  the  equivalent 
'         qnantity  of  sulphate  of  soda. 

To  obtain  boracic  acid,  heat  the  pulverized  matter  with  car- 
bonate of  soda  to  redness ;  boil  the  reddened  mass  with 
water.  Filter,  and  by  means  of  cai^bonate  of  ammonia  the 
small  quantity  of  alumina  and  siUcic  acid  which  has  been 
dissolved  by  the  alkaline  liquor  is  precipitated.  Evaporate 
to  dryness,  treat  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  digest  the  re- 
siduum with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  boracic  acid.  Satu- 
rate the  solution  with  ammonia,  redden  the  residuum  which 
contains  the  boracic  acid,  and  then  ascertain  the  weight. 

To  obtain  magnesia,  use  carbonate  of  soda.  Magnesia 
still  remains  in  solution  after  having  precipitated  the  lime 
by  means  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  since  it  cannot  be  precipi- 
metho^****™^"'  tated  by  any  of  the  reagents  used  until  now.  Concentrate 
the  filtered  liquor  by  evaporation ;  add  phosphate  of  soda 
to  it.  After  twenty-four  hours  all  the  magnesia  is  precipi- 
tated in  the  form  of  anunonia-phosphate  of  magnesia,  which 
is  gathered  upon  a  filter  and  washed  with  ammoniated  water. 
112  parts  of  this  precipitate,  calcined,  correspond  to  40  of 
magnesia. 

The  analysis  of  glass  is  a  very  delicate  operation,  and  it 
is  always  well  to  ascertain  the  right  dosing  by  repeating  the 
operations  several  times. 

Briekt^^"^^^'  ^^^  wwiA:tn^F — bvicJcs. 

In  Europe  nearly  every  manufactory  of  glass  has  a  i)Ot- 
maker  to  make  pots,  bricks,  and  the  diiferent  articles  of  fire 
clay  used  about  a  furnace.  In  this  country,  in  manufactur- 
Pot-fkctories.  ing  ceutcrs  like  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia,  factories  for 
the  making  of  pots  and  crucibles  have  been  established.  As 
every  manufacturer,  however,  is  aware  of  the  importance 
of  having  good  pots,  there  are  but  few  who  are  willing  to 
depend  upon  outside  makers  to  supply  them.  The  break* 
ing  of  pots  always  causes  serious  losses,  and  unfortunately 
it  is  but  too  often  the  case  that  the  success  of  a  fectory 
depends  upon  the  skill  of  the  pot-maker.  There  is  no  rea- 
son for  this  state  of  things,  and  every  manufacturer,  with  a 
little  study  and  attention,  will  soon  leem  how  to  judge  of 
his  clays,  and  mix  them  in  a  proper  manner.    The  building 
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of  the  body  of  the  pot  is  a  work  that,  with  ordinary  care,    Potmci-ing. 
can  be  taught  to  au  ordinarily  intelligent  man  in  a  few  days. 
The  writer  of  this,  when  carrying  on  glass  works  in  Wash- 
ington, adopted  a  mode  of  making  clays  which  proved  quite 
successfol. 

The  clay  should  be  selected  from  the  siovings  of  diflferent  soriin-  nio 
numbers  of  sieves,  commencing  from  the  finest  to  a  certain  ^  ^' 
degree  of  coarseness.  The  same  method  is  to  be  observed 
for  the  cement  or  broken  baked  clay.  In  mixing  the  difierent  y^^^^^^^  ^^^^' 
selections,  in  proportions  which  will  readily  be  indic:ited  by 
experience,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  fact  that  too 
large  an  admixture  of  broken  cement  has  the  tendency  to 
decrease  the  strength  of  pots,  and  too  fine  a  grained  clay 
exposes  the  pots  to  a  large  shriukage  and  a  tendency  to 
break.  When  the  clay  is  thoroughly  mixed  dr^'  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time,  spread  it  in  thin  layers,  and  wet  sufii-  ^  ^ij^ing  nm\ 
ciently.  Eepeat  this  operation  of  mixing  in  small  quanti- 
ties until  you  have  enough  mixed.  Out  thin  layers  across 
the  box,  turn  them  over,  and  tread  with  the  feet  thoroughly. 
Continue  to  cut  widths  and  work  them  in  the  same  manner 
until  you  reach  the  end  of  the  box  or  trough,  when  the 
operation  is  reversed.  The  more  the  clay  is  worked  the 
better  it  becomes.  This  method  of  mixing  clay,  observing 
the  proper  proportions,  has  invariably  given  me  satisfac- 
tion. The  matter  of  making,  drying,  and  baking  pots  subse- 
quently, when  good  materials  have  been  used,  mixed,  and 
worked,  is  comparatively  an  easy  task.  To  get  good  pots  Eequiaitea  for 
it  is  essential  to  have,  1st,  good  refractory  clay;  2d,  to  mix  pot^"*"^  ^"^^ 
sieved  clays  and  cements  of  different  qualities  and  degrees 
of  fineness;  3d,  to  proi)erly  mix  dry,  by  small  quantities, 
the  green  clay  and  cement ;  4th,  to  spread  thin  layers  of  the 
mixture,  and  wet  sufQcieutly  to  make  the  mass  plastic,  and 
damx)en  evenly  every  particle;  5th,  to  work  the  mixture 
over  by  small  quantities  at  a  time,  always  interverting  the 
order  of  layers ;  Gth,  keep  the  clay  well  covered  to  keep  it 
moist,  and  avoid  adding  water  when  once  thoroughly  mixed. 

Clay  breaking  with  a  clear,  smooth,  and  bright  fracture  is  intiications  of 
generally  good ;  the  color  varies,  but  the  dark  gray  is  gener-  ^"*^"''^- 
ally  of  a  superior  quality.  When  clay  remains  white  after 
having  been  submitted  to  a  violent  heat,  it  is  generally  of  a 
good  quality,  as  the  absence  of  coloration  is  an  evidence  of 
the  absence  of  oxide  of  iron.  Green  clay  should  be  unctuous 
to  the  touch  and  adhere  to  the  tongue.  A  small  piece  chewed 
between  the  teeth  will  reveal  the  approximate  quantity  of 
sand  contained,  the  silica  being  readily  detected  under  the 
teeth. 
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Pot-inoHna.  Jt  is  wcll  knowu  that  the  Chinese  allow  their  clays  to 
ferment  or  ripen  for  long  periods  before  they  use  Uiem, 
and  the  longer  they  are  kept  the  better  they  claim  them 
to  be.    Be  that  as  it  may,  Bontemps,  the  celebrated  glass 

Acrein?;  ripen,  manufiicturer,  holds,  as  the  result  of  his  experience,  tliat 
clays  which  have  been  allowed  to  putrefy  make  a  superior 
quality  of  pots. 
Manufacture     Little  OF  uo  attempts  have  been  made  to  manufacture 

of  pots  by  presb' 

«iv.  pots  by  pressure,  although  it  must  be  self-evident  that  if 

we  could  increase  the  density  of  a  pot  it  would  add  to  its 
homogeneity  and  consequently  to  its  life.  The  writer  of 
this,  however,  some  years  since,  succeeded  in  making  small 
covered  pots,  all  in  one  piece,  molded  and  pressed  by  an 
improvised  press  and  mold,  which,  when  dry,  showed  a  great 
hardness  and  sonority.  Tap][)ed  all  around,  they  gave  the 
same  sound,  showing  they  were  quite  homogeneous. 

Although,  as  I  have  said  before,  pot-making  is  not  a  difla- 
cult  art  to  acquire,  yet,  from  the  nuinber  of  factories  that 
have  had  to  succumb  owing  to  badly  made  pots,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  day  is  approaching  when  pots  will  be 

caSSig*SV)ti!*'  discarded  entirely,  and  compartment  or  tank  furnaces  will 
Siemens  con-  ^  substitutcd  iu  their  place.    The  Siemens  continuous  melt- 

Ilira"SJ*c.  "''^'^"sing  furnace  is  a  notable  and  worthy  step  in  that  direction. 

Firebrieu  Firc-bricJcs. — More  care  is  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of 
lire-bricks  for  furnace  use  in  Europe  than  in  this  country. 
in^ESrcipJ*^"*^*^  ^^^  quartz  is  ground  with  more  care  and  is  freed  from  iron 
by  sulphuric  acid.  Sand  is  sometimes  used  as  a  mixture 
with  clay,  but  with  this  material  it  is  difUcult  to  make  a  co- 
hesive brick,  while  quartz,  when  properly  ground,  not  in 
too  large  grains,  presents  angular  points  which  facilitate 
the  cementing  of  the  particles.  I  have  often  seen  in  this 
country  bricks  made  with  large — too  large — and  small  pieces 
in  the  same  brick ;  this  variety  of  sizes  cannot  of  course 
make  a  homogeneous  brick,  and  manufacturers  would  do 
well  to  pay  a  little  more  attention  to  the  regularity  of  the 
sizes  of  the  ground  quartz  they  use.  ^       , 

Welch  bricks.  In  the  Welsh  district  of  Great  Britain,  a  very  good  quality 
of  bricks  is  made  with  a  mixture  of  ground  quartz  or  silex, 
one  per  cent,  of  lime,  and  a  sufi&cient  quantity  of  water. 
The  mixture  is  introduced  into  iron  molds  and  is  agglomer- 
ated by  pressure.  The  lime  is  used  as  a  flux  and  cements 
the  quartz.  These  are  excellent  fire-bricks  and  stand  a  very 
high  degree  of  heat.  An  increase  of  temperature  expands 
instead  of  contracting  them,  as  ordinary*  bricks. 
Clay  is  to  be  found  in  many  places  in  this  country.    It 
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has  been  discovered  of  good  quality  in  several  places  in     nre-brickM. 
Virginia.    At  Washington,  D.  C,  the  writer  has  tried  sev-  American  ciay«. 
eral  qnalities  of  clay  found  in  the  neighborhood ;  his  trials    ^j^^^^-^f  q^ 
prove  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  manufacturers  to  con-iambia, 
tinue  to  purchase  clay  from  England  and  Germany,  as  the 
results  are  fully  satisfactory.     The  discovery  of  clay  near 
Washington  has  been  the  cause  of  developing  the  clay  in- 
iustry  in  the  neighborhood,  and  a  large  drain-pipe  factory 
is  now  in  operation  at  Potomac  City,  on  the  Point  of  Rocks 
Railroad.    Clay  of  a  very  good  quality  has  also  been  found 
in  Tennessee,  on  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Railroad  Com-    Tenneaaee. 
pany's  road,  running  from  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga 
Railroad  to  the  Suwanee  coal  mines. 

Western  glass  manufacturers  have  long  supplied  them- 
selves with  clay  obtained  firom  Missouri,  near  De  Soto,    MiMouri. 
costing  from  $10  upwards  per  ton.    Eastern  manufacturers    Eastern  use  ot 
are  using  English  and  German  clays,  at  prices  varying  from  mun  oiay? 
$23  to  $29  per  ton.    Missouri  clay,  when  first  introduced, 
did  not  give  much  satisfaction  until  the  owners  of  the  mines 
understood  its  preparation;  it  is  now  equal  to  any  imported 
clay  and  is  exten>ively  used.    Several  Western  glass  manu 
fiEkcturers  are  also  using  a  clay  procured  from  West  Virginia    west  virginin. 
and  Ohio.    In  Clay  and  Warren  Counties,  in  Indiana,  chiys,    owo. 
said  to  be  of  good  quality,  are  found  underlying  the  seams 
of  coal  in  the  mines.    In  Maryland,  near  Cumberland,  in    Maryland. 
the  coal  fields,  are  found  extensive  deposits  of  fire-clay 
of  very  good  quality.    In  this  region  the  ''Mount  Savage^ 
and  the  '^ Savage  Mountain"  fire-bricks  are  manufactured. 
There  are  also  several  other  works  making  retorts  and  fire 
bricks  of  well-known  good  quality.    In  the  counties  adjoin- 
ing Cumberland,  in  Pennsylvania,  are  also  found  veins  of    PeunHyivanu. 
very  good-quality  fire-clays,  some  of  them  measuring  53 
feet  in  thickness.    The  surrounding  country  of  Cumberland 
seems  to  be  especially  well  supplied  with  glass-making  ma- 
terials. 

Kentucky  seems  to  be  especially  rich  in  fine  qualities  of  Kentucky, 
fire-clays  containing  a  large  proportion  of  alumina,  which 
has  the  effect  of  making  articles  manufactured  with  these 
clays  very  strong.    In  Carter  County  are  found  clays  which 
on  analysis  are  shown  to  contain — 

Silica 45  to  64    Analysis  of  Cai 

Alumina 23  to  43  ^,^»^y.  "^^ 

Ozidoof  iron A  trace 

Limo A  trace 

Magnesia A  trace 

Potash 0.212 to2.093 

Soda 0.283 too. 728 
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Firebrieiui.  These  clajs  are  highly  refractory,  and  compare  very  fo 
voi-ably  with  the  clays  of  Belgium,  which  are  said  to  be 
the  best  in  Europe.  The  aualysis  of  the  Belgian  clay 
shows — 

Aiialynlsof  Bel- Silica. 64.2 

S."?.     «"'"-"^'' Alumina 32.2 

Oxideofiron 2.4 

Lime 0.0 

Alkalies 1.2 


100.0 

bi^k*cSI5j!*^  ^^  ^^  Greenup  County,  Ky.,  clays  of  good  quality  are  also 
found,  but  unfortunately  they  contain  larger  proportions  of 
lime,  alkalies,  and  especially  magnesia;  the  latter  has  a  ten- 
dency to  lessen  veiy  materially  the  refractory  quality  of  clay. 
Other  clays,  varying  in  quality,  are  found  in  Edmonson,  Lin- 
coln, and  Madison  Counties.  Many  of  the  latter  clays, 
though  containing  impurities,  may  be  made  useful  by  a 
judicious  selection  and  washings. 
New  Jersey.  The  clays  of  Ncw  Jersey  have  been  tried,  e8i>ecially  those 
from  the  Amboy  district,  but  so  far  they  have  not  been  used 
with  success  for  pot  making,  although  they  answer  very 
well  for  the  construction  of  furnaces.  Whether  these  clays, 
like  many  others,  could  not  be  improved  by  washing  is  cer- 
tainly worth  trying.  In  fact,  I  believe  we  have  as  good 
clays  in  this  country  as  we  need,  and  many  of  the  inferior 
or  impure  qualities  may  be  prepared  as  china  manufacturers 
do,  so  as  to  render  them  suitable  for  pot  making. 
Sources  of  Ku-     The  clays  of  Europe  are  principally  drawn  from  Forges- 

*-iay.  lesEaux,  in  France;    Andennes,  Belgium;    Stourbridge, 

England ;  Klingenberg,  Germany.  They  average  the  fol- 
lowing proportions : 

Silica 64  to  71 

Alumina 22  to  38 

Oxideofiron    0.2to4 

Lime Trace  to  1 

Alkalies Trace  to  1 

piau-guu9.  Plate-glass. 

The  manufactories  of  plate-glass  are  principally  located 
France.  in  France,  Belgium,  England,  and  Germany. 

stGoUin.Mid     In  France,  St.  Gobain,  the  pioneer  and  the  largest  estab- 

ASAOCiR ted  works.  i  r  m  c? 

lishment,  was  founded  in  1695,  in  the  castle  of  that  name. 
Chemical  works  belonging  to  this  company  are  erected  at 
Chauny,  near  St.  Gobain.  The  manufactories  of  Cirey  and 
Montlu^on  also  belong  to  this  company.  There  are  three 
other  plate  works — at  Becquignies  and  Jeumont,  owned  by 
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the  Belgian  Company  of  Ste.  Marie  d'  Oignies,  at  Floreffe, 
and  Aniche.  Quite  recently  another  factory  has  been  erected 
at  St.  Denis,  near  Paris,  for  the  manufacture  of  plain  and 
silvered  plates,  rough  plates,  etc.  MM.  J.  Grelley  &  Co.  are 
the  proprietors. 

In  Belgium  there  are  five  plate-glass  works,  at  Sainte 
Marie  d'  Oignies,  Floreflfe,  Courcelles,  Roux,  near  Oharleroi, 
and  at  Aurelais.  Each  of  these  works  has  laboratories 
attached.  Belgium,  in  1867,  manufactured  only  119,000 
yards  of  plate-glass,  but  at  the  present  day  the  average 
has  reached  an  annual  production  of  <i57,000  square  yards. 
Three-fourths  of  the  production  are  exported  to  the  Nether- 
lands, England,  and  the  United  States.  Prices  since  1867 
have  declined  27  per  cent.  The  expor^tion,  which  was  then 
about  $350,000,  had  reached  $760,000  in  1877. 

England  possesses  six  or  seven  plate  works.  The  oldest, 
St.  Helen's,  was  founded  in  1773,  and  is  the  first  establish- 
ment which  introduced  machinery  for  grinding  and  polish- 
ing plates.  In  Germany  are  to  be  found  the  works  of 
Stolberg,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  Waldhof,  near  Mann- 
heim, founded  and  owned  by  the  St.  Gobain  works.  These 
were  established  to  supply  the  local  demand  of  the  country. 
Three  more  factories  have  since  been  established,  one  at 
Walburg,  one  at  Grampian,  and  the  other  at  Freden.  These, 
however,  so  far,  arc  but  comparatively  small  works.  The 
production  of  Germany  is  scarcely  one-tenth  of  that  of 
France,  Belgium,  and  England  together. 

Russia  has  one  plate-glass  factory  at  Dorpat.  Bohemia 
has  one  also  at  Stockau. 

In  1860  the  annual  production  of  the  European  manu- 
facturers was  992,000  yards,  in  1867  1,100,000,  and  in  1877 
1,800,000  yards,  representing  a  value  of  about  $12,000,000. 
Out  of  this  amount  France  makes  600,000  yards,  lour-fifths 
of  which  are  made  at  St.  Gobain ;  England  makes  600,000 
yards;  Belgium,  250,000  yards;  the  remamder,  350,000 
yards,  is  made  in  the  other  countries  named.  This  amount 
of  rough  and  polished  plate-glass,  if  laid  on  the  ground, 
would  cover  about  372  acres.  This  would  make  a  very  re- 
spectable hot-house. 

French  and  Belgian  plates,  it  cannot  be  denied,  are  of  a 
superior  quality.  English  glass  generally  ha^  a  green  tint 
which,  although  it  may  not  be  objectionable  for  plain  window 
plates,  is  not  as  well  adapted  for  silvering.  This  defect  is 
attributable  to  the  quantity  of  iron  contained  in  British 
sand. 


riateglatt. 
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piat$ifiau.        In  Bohemia  and   Bavaria  several  establishments  still 
BioMofSofemia  manufacture  blown  plate-glass,  but  since  the  articles  pro- 
duced are  quite  inferior,  this  industry  tends  to  disappear, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  worth  the  while  to  give  any  descrip- 
tion of  the  processes  used. 
English  "Pat-     In  England  a  certain  kind  of  plate  called  patent  glass  is 
en    gMs.        tnanufactured.    This  glass  is  blown  in  a  similar  manner  to 
cylinder  window  glass,  but  is  flattened  with  particular  care 
Process         to  obtain  as  even  and  smooth  a  surface  as  possible ;  it  is 
ground  and  polished  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  cast 
plates.    This  qualit}*  is  much  sought  after  by  photograph- 
ers, and  is  also  used  for  window  panes  and  as  a  cheaper  sub- 
stitute for  heavier  plates  for  miiTors,  car  windows,  and  in 
ornamenting  furniture. 
piS^^aw*'****  **'     -^^^  mixture  generally  used  by  manufacturers  at  the  pres- 
ent day  does  not  vary  materially  from  the  following : 

White  sand 100 

Sulphate  of  Boda 42 

Pulverized  charcoal 2.5 

Carbouate  of  lime 20 

Arsenic 0. 5 

MftteriiOs.  The  quantity  of  cullets  (broken  glass)  to  be  added  varies 

according  to  the  quantity  a  manufacturer  hiis  at  his  disposal. 
The  materials  used  should  be  very  pure ;  the  sulphate  of 

Fumnccs.  80<la  should  especially  be  well  refined.  Of  late  the  old-style 
direct  fire  furnace  has  been  replaced  by  those  of  Siemens 
and  Boetius.  In  the  arrangement  of  a  casting  house  the 
Siemens  ftir-  Siciuens  furuaco  is  placed  at  one  end,  and  the  building  does 
not  require  to  be  as  wide  as  with  other  furnaces.  These 
furnaces  contain  8, 12, 16,  or  24  pots,  according  to  the  size; 
they  are  rectangular  in  form.  Two  rows  of  bricks  support 
the  arches,  which  are  placed  far  enough  apart  to  permit  the 
passage  of  the  pots.  The  regenerators  are  placed  immedi- 
ately below  the  furnace ;  the  bricks  in  the  passages  gen- 
erally require  to  be  renewed  every  six  months.  As  these 
furnaces  are  now  well  known,  I  will  not  give  a  particul^ 
description  of  their  construction, 
nace^***""*  ^^'  ^^®  Boctius  furuacc  is  built  above  ground,  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Siemens.  Under  the  head  of  "Fur- 
naces" I  will  describe  this  furnace  more  at  length. 
Annealing  Ou  the  sidcs  of  the  castiug  house  are  ranged  the  anneal- 
ing ovens  or  kilns,  and  those  lor  heating  the  pots.     The 

Casting  table,  casting  table  is  placed  in  the  middle,  running  upon  a  rail- 
way. Alongside  is  another  railway  to  carry  the  small  run- 
ning table  upon  which  the  plate  is  pushed  when  rolled, 
previously  to  pushing  it  into  the  annealing  furnace  or  kiln. 
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On  the  side  opposed  to  this  table  the  crane  for  raising  the     piats.jia$$. 
pots  is  placed  upon  a  track  running  over  a  railway.    All 
these  railways  run  the  whole  length  of  the  casting  house. 

The  operation  of  casting  a  plate  is  as  follows : 

The  glass  in  the  pots  having  attained  the  proper  degree  ^j^^?p®*^*^^°°i.®^ 
of  liquidity  and  having  received  a  thorough  melting  and  described, 
refining^  the  fire  is  slackened  to  render  the  mass  somewhat 
viscous  by  cooling.  The  doors  in  front  of  the  pots  are  lifted 
or  taken  away,  the  workmen,  with  a  long  pair  of  iron  pincers, 
take  hold  of  the  pot  in  the  furnace,  bring  it  upon  an  iron 
truck  or  carriage,  and  at  a  dog-trot  carry  it  under  the  crane. 
The  impurities  or  glass  gall  upon  the  surface  of  the  glass 
are  now  scraj^ed  oft',  the  pot  carefully  wiped  on  the  outside 
with  a  wet  cloth  to  prevent  dirt  from  falling  upon  the  cast- 
ing table.  The  pot  is  now  seized  by  a  pair  of  strong  iron 
tongs  or  nippers  and  raised  over  the  table  by  means  of  the 
crane.  The  casting  table  is  a  large  cast-iron  slab,  weU 
polished,  mounted  upon  a  carriage  running  over  a  railway. 
Upon  this  table  two  iron  rules  of  the  thickness  of  the  re- 
quired plate  are  now  laid  on  each  side.  The  pot  suspended 
above  is  now  tilted  over  and  the  glass  poured  upon  the 
table.  A  heavy  iron  roller  is  now  passed  over  the  glass, 
the  ends  of  which  rest  upon  the  thickness  rules.  The  roller 
is  rolled  again  back  to  its  original  position.  During  the 
rolling,  if  any  impurities  are  detected  in  the  glass  when  yet 
plastic,  they  are  removed  with  suitable  instruments.  The 
plate  having  reached  a  sufficient  degree  of  solidity  by  cool- 
ing, it  is  now  pushed  upon  the  small  running  table,  and 
from  that  transferred  to  the  annealing  kiln.  The  door  of 
the  kiln  having  been  closed  air-tight,  the  glass  is  allowed 
to  remain  for  about  twenty-four  hours,  when  small  openings 
are  gradually  made  until,  at  the  expiration  of  three  or  four 
days,  the  plate  is  sufficiently  cooled  to  be  taken  out  without 
running  the  risk  of  breaking  it. 

The  furnaces  or  kilns  for  annealing  are  simply  arched  Annealing  orens. 
furnaces  containing  one  or  two  fire-places,  but  of  late  years 
but  one  has  been  used.  In  order  to  hasten  the  cooling  of 
the  kilns  the  bottom  is  so  made  as  to  reserve  passages 
made  of  longitudinal  walls  or  clay  pipes,  covered  with  the 
bottom  bricks.  These  passages  are  open  to  the  cold  air  and 
hasten  the  cooling  very  rapidly. 

Under  the  head  of  "Flattening  ovens,'' in  the  article  on 
"Window  glass,''  I  have  described  several  systems  of  ^»r- leerT*™*^*''*  ^"^ 
naces  which,  I  think,  could  be  used  with  advantjige  and 
<)conomy,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ease  of  handling  the  plates 
in  the  annealing  ovens.    I  do  not  see  any  reason,  either, 
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pkue-giast.  why  gas  sboold  not  be  used  as  a  fuel  in  this  operation,  as 
well  as  for  the  melting  of  glass.  The  time  required  for  the 
heating  and  the  cooling  of  the  plates  would  be  much  shorter, 
Superiority  of  and  the  annealing  more  uniform  on  both  surfaces.  Although 
gas  urnaces.  jj^^kuj  mechanical  improvements  have  been  made  in  working 
glass,  we  have  remained  too  conservative  altogether  in  this 
country  in  the  use  of  furnaces.  I  notice  of  late,  however, 
that  several  manufacturers  of  hollow  ware  are  beginning  to 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  gaa  furnaces,  and  several  have 
already  been  erected  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  elsewhere.  It 
cannot  be  understood,  for  instance,  why  we  should  not  adopt 
them  generally  when  we  are  a^ured  of  an  economy  of  40  to 
50  per  cent,  in  fuel  by  the  use  of  the  Siemens  furnace,  and 
30  per  cent,  with  the  Boetius  system. 

In  regard  to  the  grinding,  smoothing,  and  polishing  of 

plates  I  shall  say  but  little,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  convey 

a  proper  description  without  the  use  of  drawings  of  the 

mechanical  means  employed. 

^^Description  of     The  flrst  Operation  consists  of  grinding  the  rough  plate 

ffriodtog  an.i  poi-  having  au  uneven  surface,  by  means  of  a  large  wooden  table 

ishing    tho   cnst  ^,,  .,  r.*.  ,.  ., 

plates.  suspended  to  the  ceiling.     This  table  has  its  lower  face 

covered  over  with  several  blades  of  cast-iron,  screwed  to  the 
wooden  frame.  Immediately  under  the  upper  frame  is 
placed  another  large  table,  upon  which  the  plate  is  cemented 
with  plaster.  Sand  and  water  are  thrown  upon  the  rough 
plate,  the  upper  table  is  lowered,  and  is  made  to  travel  back 
and  forth  over  the  surface  of  the  glass  plate  by  means  of 
steam-power.  The  sand  is  replaced  by  emery,  gradually 
increasing  in  fineness,  until  the  plate,  by  continued  grind- 
ing, is  sufficiently  smooth.  Of  late  years,  in  Germany  and 
Belgium,  a  new  st^le  of  polishing  machuiery  has  been 
adopted.  It  consists  of  a  large  wooden  table  to  which  a 
back-and-forth  motion  is  imparted ;  also  two  large  iron  or 
wooden  frames,  to  which  are  secured  cast-iron  blades. 
These  frames  receive  a  circular  translatory  motion.  This 
system  does  double  the  quantity  of  work  produced  by  the 
preceding  machine.  Another  system,  an  American  inven- 
tion, was  put  in  practical  operation  at  first  in  England,  but 
is  now  used  in  France  and  Germany.  A  circular  plate  of 
cast  iron  is  screwed  upon  the  upper  end  of  a  vertical  shaft 
so  as  to  revolve  with  it.  Above  this  table  frames  are  ar- 
ranged to  hold  the  plates  of  glass,  which  are  laid  in  a  bed 
of  plaster.  These  frames  also  revolve  on  their  centers  by 
the  friction  of  the  table  upon  the  glass,  of  course  slowly, 
but  so  as  to  present  each  side  of  the  plate  they  hold  to  an 
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equal  amount  of  rubbing,  as  they  are  never  nearer  to  the    Piaf-gUus. 
center  of  the  table  or  farther  from  it. 

The  same  machine  is  used  for  polishing,  by  screwing  to  gn,^y,^°*^n^i 
the  cast-iron  table  rings  covered  with  felt.  '^ffii!"^      ^^^ 

The  second  operation  is  the  smoothing,  and  is  similar  to 
the  preceding,  but  the  rubbing  substance  is  a  piece  of  plate 
glass  instead  of  iron.  This  operation  is  now  carried  on  by 
machinery  to  imitate  the  old  hand  process. 

The  glass  plate  to  be  smoothed  is  fastened  upon  a  table, 
receiving  a  slow  back-and-forth  motion.  A  motion  is  im- 
parted to  the  upx)er  platen  by  means  of  two  level's  moving 
a  wooden  box,  to  which  is  fastened  a  piece  of  plate  glass, 
which  beai-s  upon  the  lower  plate  and  is  drawn  back  and 
forth.  As  one  of  the  levers  acts  before  the  other,  the  upper 
plate  is  moved  from  right  to  left  and  again  from  left  to 
right,  while  it  is  drawn  forward  and  back. 

The  third  operation  is  the  iwlishing,  which  is  given  by  poJ*^">s- 
means  of  colcothar  or  red  oxide  of  iron.  The  plate  is 
fastened  to  a  table,  receiving  a  back-an<l-forth  motion  5  a 
couple  of  brushes  lined  with  felt,  having  a  motion  perpen- 
dicular to  the  table,  rub  over  the  surface  of  the  plate  and, 
by  means  of  (colcothar  as  a  polishing  powder,  give  it  a  final 
IK)lish.  It  takes  from  eight  to  ten  hours  to  polish  one  side 
of  a  plate  of  five  to  six  superficial  yards.  Another  style  ot 
polishing  machine  is  sometimes  used,  having  a  translatory 
circular  motion  both  in  the  table  and  the  upper  polishing 
platens. 

These  three  operations  add  considerably  to  the  cost  of 
plate  glass  5  it  is,  therefore,  essential  to  a  manufacturer  to 
have  his  plates  flattened  as  evenly  as  possible  so  as  to  save 
in  the  thickness  to  be  ground  away  to  obtain  a  perfectly 
plane  surface. 

The  price  of  plate  glass  from  St.  Gobain  was,  in  1862  and    Pric^of  stoo- 

^rsm^  bain  plate-glass, 

1875 :  1862,  1875. 

In  1862.  In  1873. 

1  square  meter,  I"»xln>.. $9  21  ^11  58 

2  square  meters,  2^.01x1'" 20  («      27  00 

3  square  meters,  2™  xl«. 51 35  90      37  32 

These  prices  show  a  rise  of  30  per  cent,  in  consequence  of 
the  additional  taxes  imposed  by  the  French  Government. 
The  price  of  plate  glass  rises  rapidly  with  the  dimensions. 

The  following  are  the  prices  in  France  for  "third -choice'-    Price  of -tbini 
l)lates,  which  are  said  to  be  sold  in  the  largest  quantities:    baSi*^iatei.' 

Per  BqoAi-o  meter. 

A  plate  of  50  square  decimeters  is  worth $5  12 

A  plate  of  1  square  meter  is  worth C  40 

A  plate  of  2  square  meters  is  worth 7  45 
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PlaU^UuM.  Per  ■qamre  metw. 

A  plate  of  3  square  meters  is  worth |8  48 

A  plate  of  4  square  meters  is  worth 9  00 

A  plate  of  5  square  meters  is  worth 9  52 

There  are  also  wide  differences  in  prices  according  to 
quality — a  plate  of  5  meters,  for  instance,  of  "  second  choice" 
is  worth  $11  per  superficial  meter,  while  the  same,  "first 
choice,"  is  worth  $12.68. 
Silvering.  SUvering. — Silvered  plate  glass  is  produced  by  causing  a 

slight  coating  of  mercury  to  adhere  to  the  glass.  To  obtain 
this  result  mercury  must  be  retained  by  a  metallic  medium ; 
it  is,  therefore,  amalgamated  with  tin.  Mercury,  owing  to 
its  power  of  reflecting  light  very  brightly,  has  been  chosen 
as  the  best  medium. 
The  operation  of  silvering  is  briefly  as  follows : 
Miv2§S™*'pUit^  Upon  a  very  smooth  stone  table  a  sheet  of  very  thhi  tin  is 
fJS^proceL"^^*  ®P^^^  ^®^y  carefully,  so  as  to  prevent  all  wrinkles.  Upon 
this  sheet  mercury  is  rubbed  all  over,  then  as  much  mercury 
as  the  sheet  will  ret.ain  is  poured  over  it.  The  glass  plate  is 
now  carefully  slipped  over  the  edge  of  the  stone  table,  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  mercury,  and  lowered  on  to  it.  All  the 
parts  previous  to  this  operation  have  been  carefully  cleaned, 
and  the  plate  is  handled  with  pieces  of  tissue  paper,  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  dirt.  The  plate  is  now  covered 
with  a  cloth  and  loaded  with  weights  to  expel  the  surplus 
mercury.  When  the  plate  has  been  so  weighted,  the  table 
is  slightly  inclined,  and  gradually  increasing  the  inclination 
from  time  to  time,  until  the  mercury  has  been  sufficiently 
drained;  this  generally  requires  twenty-four  hours.  The 
plate  is  now  carefully  taken  up  and  carried  over  to  an  in- 
clined wooden  table,  which  is  depressed  gradually  more  and 
more  to  finish  draining  the  mercury  until  the  plate  is  sup- 
posed to  be  dry. 
ve^'bj-  metal-  ^^'®  ^®  ^^®  process  which  has  been  heretofore  followed 
tton  *^*  p*'»»-  altogether,  but  of  late  plates  have  been  silvered  with  a  so- 
lution of  silver.  Mercury  has  deplorable  effects  upon  the 
health  of  workmen,  as  they  are  exposed  to  its  dangerous 
emanations;  these  are  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  skin  and 
produce  the  well-known  and  terrible  mercurial  poisoning. 
It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  mercury  will  be  abandoned,  and 
the  new  silvering  process  described  below  will  be  adopted 
in  its  place.  Several  methods  have  been  proposed  for  sil- 
ver solutions,  all  springing,  however,  from,  the  discovery  of 
Liebig.  Liebig,  that  aldehyde  (produced  by  a  partial  oxidation  of 

alcohol)  when  heated  with  nitrate  of  silver,  the  revivified 
metal  covers  the  glass  with  a  brilliant  metallic  coating.  It 
is  not  my  purpose  to  trace  the  different  improvements  made 
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by  Drayton  aud  Pettitjean,  but  I  will  briefly  indicate  the    Piau-gian. 
process  of  the  latter,  which  is  now  altogether  used  by  the   pj^^. 
St  Gobain  works  with  perfect  success. 

The  operation  is  very  similar  to  silvering  with  mercury. 
The  table,  instead  of  being  a  stone,  is  a  hollow  sheet-iron    ^  _.  ,. 

'  o  7  ^  Dewjription  of 

table,  made  quite  smooth  on  its  upper  surface,  and  contam-  theeUvcnngpro- 

ing  inside  water  capable  of  being  heated  by  means  of  steam, 

to  bring  the  temperature  to  95 — 104  degrees.    Preparatory 

to  silvering  the  glass  it  should  be  thoroughly  clejined.    The 

table  being  ready,  a  piece  of  oil-cloth  is  spread  over  it,  and 

upon  this  is  laid  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth.    The  plates  are  now 

put  upon  these  cloths,  and  the  following  solutions  are 

poured  over  them : 

lAqtMr  No.  1.  Dissolve  in  a  liter  of  water  100  grams  of 
nitrate  of  silyer;  add  62  grams  of  liquid  ammonia  of  0.880 
density ;  filter  and  dilute  with  sixteen  times  its  volume  of 
water.  Then  pour  in  this  liquor  7.5  grams  of  tartaric  acid 
dissolved  in  about  30  grams  of  water. 

Liquor  No.  2.  This  liquor  is  precisely  the  same  as  the 
other,  with  the  exception  that  the  quantity  of  tartaric  acid 
is  doubled,  say  15  grams. 

First  pour  of  liquor  No.  1  upon  the  plates  as  much  as  will 
remain  upon  the  surface  without  running  over.  The  heat 
of  the  table  is  now  increased  gi*adually  to  95 — 104  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  aud  in  about  thirty  minutes  the  glass  is  covered 
over  with  a  metallic  coating.  The  table  is  now  inclined  and 
the  plates  washed  with  water,  which  carries  off  the  surplus 
silver.  The  table  is  again  raised,  and  liquor  No.  2  is  now 
poured  over ;  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  another  coat  is 
deposited,  which  covers  the  glass  completely.  The  plates 
are  again  washed;  then  they  are  carried  to  a  slightly  heated 
room,  where  they  are  gradually  dried. 

This  operation,  as  will  be  seen,  is  quite  simple,  and  is  gen- 
erally performed  by  women.  The  silver  carried  off  in  wash- 
ing and  that  contained  in  the  cloths  is  recovered  again. 
Since  glass  silvered  by  this  process  is  liable  to  be  altered 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  the  coating  may  become  easily 
detached  if  not  covered  over  with  a  protecting  coat  of  paint, 
the  silver  pellicle  is  covered  with  an  alcoholic  copal  varnish, 
'  put  on  with  a  brush,  and  when  this  is  dry  a  coat  of  red-lead 
paint  is  put  on. 

Plates  silvered  by  this  means  have  more  brilliancy  than    suvorandmer- 
with  mercury,  but  as  there  is  a  slight  tinge  of  yellow  given  SomparSi!^'^'* 
to  objects  reflected  by  these  mirrors,  they  were  at  first  ob- 
jected to.    This  objection  has  passed  away,  however,  to  a 
great  extent,  and  the  yellow  reflection  ha^s  been  obviated  by 
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piate-giats.  giving  a  sliglit  coloration  to  the  glass.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  get  positively  the  relative  costs  of  both  processes ;  it 
is  said,  however,  that  the  new  silver  process  costs  about  36 

suvering.  ccnts  per  square  meter.  Inasmuch  as  such  works  as  the 
St.  Gobain  have  adopted  it,  and  as  the  terrible  disorders 
caused  by  mercury  may  be  thus  avoided,  there  should  be 
no  hesitation  in  adopting  this  new  process  everywhere. 

Platinizing.  The  usc  of  platiua  has  been  tried  for  a  reflecting  surface, 
but  owing  to  the  somber  appearance  of  reflected  objeets  by 
looking-glasses  prepared  with  it,  it  has  not  met  with  acorn 
mercial  success.  I  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  it  is  worth 
the  while  to  describe  the  process. 

EoUed  plate.        Eollcd  plate. — England  manufactures  large  quantities  of 

this  glass,  and  lately  France  and  Belgium  have  taken  it  up. 

Instead  of  being  cast  with  the  costly  apparatus  necessary 

for  plate  glass  of  large  sizes,  this  glass  is  cast  in  a  very 

Description  of  simple  manner.    A  basin  or  dipper  is  introduced  into  the 
process.  glass  and  filled  up ;  this  dipper  is  suspended  upon  a  hook 

placed  in  front  of  the  pot,  to  enable  the  workmen  to  dip  and 
withdraw  it  with  facility  when  it  is  full.  This  dipper  is 
carried  over  an  iron  table,  and  by  giving  a  blow  upon  it  all 
the  cooled  filaments  and  pieces  attached  to  the  outride  fall 
off.  The  dipper  is  now  emptied  over  the  casting  table,  the 
thickness  of  the  glass  being  regulated  by  metallic  pieces  or 
rules.  The  roller  is  passed  over  the  mass  by  the  workmen, 
back  and  forth.  These  plates  are  sometimes  imprinted  with 
quadrangular  ribs,  very  close  to  one  another,  in  order  to 
hide  the  defects  or  air  bubbles  which  are  likely  to  occur 
with  this  mode  of  dipping  glass.  These  plates  are  usually 
cast  about  one-eiglith  of  an  inch  thick.  They  are  used  for 
covering  hot-houses,  for  door  panels,  and  for  windows. 

^laj^^^     Eough  plates  have  already  been  produced  in  large  quan- 
ica-  tity  in  America,  but  the  pioneer  establishments  in  pol 

ished  and  silvered  plates  have  so  far  been  quite  unfortunate. 
There  is  no  reason  for  this  state  of  affairs.    We  have  ma- 
terials in  abundance,  and  very  cheap.    Our  labor  has  de- 
creased in  cost  so  as  to  put  us  almost  on  a  par  with  Europe. 
Much  of  the  work  in  a  plate-glass  manufactory  is  done 
mechanically,  and  therefore  does  not  cost  any  more  than  in- 
Sn-gesUons.    Europc.    Wc  havc  the  ingenuity  to  devise  and  invent  our 
own  tools,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  polishing  ma- 
chinery now  used  in  Europe  is  of  American  origin.    Under 
these  circumstances  we  must,  however,  come  to  the  reluc- 
Causes  of  fAii-  taut  couclusiou  that  the  causes  of  rei)eated  failures  in  plate- 
^^  glass  making  in  this  country  must  be  attributed  to  the  want 
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of  technical  knowledge  of  those  engaged  in  it.    In  fact,  I    Pi^t^giMa. 
know  personally  of  the  failure  of  two  establishments  solely 
attributable  to  this  cause.    This  country  must  and  can  sup- 
ply itself  with  plate  glass,  and  the  day  is  not  distant  when  AmoricashotUd 
works  properly  managed  will  drive  out  the  imported  article.  ^St^giaM. 
We  have  been  successful  in  many  other  branches  of  glass- 
making.     Window  glass  is  now  made  very  extensively; 
why  not  plate  glass,  which  is  almost  the  same  industry  I 
A  good  field  is  open  for  success  to  any  one  who  will  embark 
in  this  industry,  i^rovided  he  is  supplied  with  the  proper 
technical  and  practical  knowledge. 


Tempered  or  toughened  glass. 


Tempered  ot 
toughened  (jlass. 


It  is  not  very  long  since  the  discovery  of  M.  Alfred  de  la  A.deiaBa»tie. 
Bastie  filled  all  our  uewspapertj  with  paragraphs,  more  or 
less  ridiculous,  about  the  properties  of  this  glass.  Some 
claimed  it  was  malleable ;  others  that  it  could  not  be  bro- 
ken. In  fact,  tempered  glass  was  called  upon  to  supersede 
all  other  materials.  The  excitement  being  over,  tempered 
glass  may  now  take  its  rank  among  valuable  inventions, 
subject,  however,  to  many  defects  in  its  present  state. 

The  process  of  tempering  glass,  as  is  well  known,  consists  ProceH». 
in  heating  a  piece  of  glass,  say  a  window  pane,  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  approach  malleability,  but  not  hot  enough  to 
lose  its  shape;  the  glass  in  this  state  is  instantly  plunged 
into  a  bath  composed  of  fatty  and  resinous  matter,  which 
is  heated  and  maintained  liquid  at  a  temperature  ranging 
from  300O  to  OOOo,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  glass. 
The  difference  of  temperature  between  the  malleable  state, 
about  1,4000,  and  that  of  the  bath  constitutes  the  temper. 

Glass  in  the  plastic  state,  when  plunged  into  cold  water,  ^  Theory  of  the 

,„_  ..,  ,.,...,,         ./.  .       'formation  of  the 

Will  fly  to  pieces  it  dropped  indiscriminately,  but  if  a  piece  "  Rupert  dropa." 
of  very  fluid  glass  is  allowed  to  fall  into  water  in  the  shape 
of  a  tear  or  drop,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  outside  of  the 
glass  cools  at  once,  while  the  inside  remains  partly  fluid  for 
some  time,  as  can  be  distinguished  by  the  red  color  showing 
through  the  water.  This  cooling  will  continue  until  the 
mass  is  perfectly  solid.  This  indicates  that  the  outride 
layer  becomes  at  once  condensed  by  cooling,  while  the  in- 
side remains  fluid  and  consequently  more  distended.  This 
cooling  process  goes  on,  the  outside  layer  compressing  the 
next  adjoining,  until  the  whole  mass  is  thoroughly  cooled. 
This  peculiar  form  and  state  of  glass  is  known  as  Prince 
Rupert's  drops.  Though  a  hard  blow  may  bo  struck  upon 
the  thick  part  of  these  drops,  it  has  no  perceptible  effect, 
but  if  tlie  tail  or  thin  end  is  ruptured  the  whole  mass  in- 
22  p  B ^VOL  3 
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Tempered  gian.  staotly  flies  to  pieces.  The  glass  appears  to  be  uiider  a 
great  state  of  tension,  and  the  least  rapture  of  tbe  eqaiiib- 
rinm,  such  as  the  breaking  of  the  slender  thread  teniiinat- 
ing  the  di'op,  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  whole  mass. 
V.  do  LujTiea.  M,  Victor  dc  Luynes,  professor  at  the  <'  Conservatoire  des 
fomatf^ofitu!  Arts  et  Mdtiers,''  in  Paris,  and  M.  Feil,  the  celebrated  man- 
pert's  drops.  ufactuTcr  of  Optical  glass,  have  made  a  series  of  experi- 
ments, establishing  the  following  facts  in  regard  to  Rupert's 
drops :  By  dipping  a  glass  drop  by  the  thick  part  into  hy- 
drofluoric acid  and  keeping  it  in  for  a  certain  space  of  time 
in  order  to  dissolve  it,  it  has  been  shown  that  no  explosion 
takes  place,  providing  the  drop  does  not  dip  up  to  the  neck. 
By  susi)e:iding  a  drop  by  the  thick  part,  allowing  the  end 
to  dip  into  the  acid,  it  will  gradually  eat  away  the  thin  end 
without  producing  an  explosion.  But  if  the  drop  is  grad- 
ually lowered  so  as  to  eat  away  the  parts  until  it  reaches 
the  neck,  when  this  point  is  attained  the  remaining  parts 
break,  without  explosion  however,  the  pieces  merely  fall- 
ing into  the  acid.  These  two  experiments  show  that  the 
stability  of  the  drop  is  due  to  the  preservation  of  the  parts 
making  up  the  neck,  and,  secondly,  that  if  these  parts  re 
main  intact  successive  layers  of  the  drop  may  be  taken 
away  without  rupture.  The  gradual  reduction  of  a  drop 
by  hydrofluoric  acid  shows  that  as  the  parts  decrease  the 
tendency  to  explode  decreases  with  the  reduction.  If  a 
drop  is  sufficiently  large,  parts  or  layers  may  be  removed 
until  but  a  certain  portion  remains;  the  drop  may  then  be 
broken  under  shocks,  same  as  ordinary  glass.  This  indi- 
cates that  the  tension  force  which  causes  the  rupture  lies  in 
the  outside  layers.  The  cooling  of  a  drop  produces  several 
layers  of  glass,  which  decrease  in  temper  as  they  near  the 
middle.  The  glass  under  these  conditions  is  in  a  similar 
state  to  a  bent  plate  of  glass,  the  outer  side  being  dilated 
and  the  inner  side  being  compressed.  Experiments  made 
with  NicoU  prisms  prove  this  theory  to  be  correct 

Until  the  discovery  of  tempered  glass  by  M.  de  la  Bastie, 

it  had  always  been  considered  that  unless  a  lamp  chimney 

or  any  other  piece  of  glass  was  perfectly  annealed,  difier- 

ences  of  temi)erature  brought  on  suddenly  would  invariably 

^j^^^j^ngts  cause  a  breakage.    The  Bastie  glass  would  seem  to  prove 

aa  affecting  for- this  vicw  to  bc  crroneous,  as  the  tempered  glass  can  sus- 

mer  theoriea  of  _  '  «  .  , 

anncAiin;;.  taiu  suddcu  and  extreme  changes  of  temperature  without 
breaking.  I  saw  at  the  Exposition  a  gentleman  repeatedly 
take  molten  lead  and  pour  it  into  a  glass  bowl  or  tumbler 
without  producing  a  fracture.  A  piece  of  plate-glass  tem- 
pered by  the  Bastie  process,  having  been  heated  among 
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coalB,  was  suddenly  plunged  into  cold  water  without  pro-  Tapered  guu$. 
dnclng  any  effect.  This  experiment,  repeated  five  times  in 
succession,  did  not  se«m  to  impair  the  qualities  of  the  glass, 
for  on  dropping  it  from  a  fifth-story  window  it  did  not  break. 
It  may  be  said,  however,  that  if  in  the  heating  the  tempera- 
ture should  reach  the  point  at  which  it  would  be  annealed,  ^thc^SSiSw^ 
the  temper  would  be  destroyed.  This  action  does  not  seem 
to  take  place  when  the  period  of  reheating  is  not  continued 
too  long.  A  plate  of  glass  6^  x  4f  inches  and  -^^  inch 
thick  could  only  be  broken  under  the  shock  of  a  weight  of 
7  ounces  falling  13  feet,  while  an  ordinary  piece  of  glass  of 
ihe  same  dimensions  would  break  under  half  of  that  weight 
jbUing  about  16  inches. 

M.  Siemens,  of  Dresden,  says  that  the  strength  of  glass    Siemens, 
is  increased  fifty  times  by  being  tempered.    A  bent  plate  of 
glass  laid  upon  the  floor  with  the  convex  side  upward  is 
capable  of  resisting  the  weight  of  an  ordinary  sized  man 
without  breaking.    The  glass  while  subjected  to  the  weight 
will  flatten  out,  but  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed  it 
win  spring  back  at  once  to  its  original  shape.    Hardened 
glass  seems  to  be  less  dense  than  ordinary  glass ;  it  is  harder,    Anaiogv  of  tbe 
however,  and  is  more  difBcult  to  cut  by  the  diamond  and  wdstlei'^in^ 
tempered  tools  5  it  also  possesses  a  much  superior  elasticity  *°*^' 
over  the  ordinary  glass.    Those  properties  of  tempered  glass 
have  a  striking  analogy  with  those  of  tempered  steel. 

Since  tempered  glass,  however,  cannot  be  cut  with  the    Ltmitauons  of 
diamond  without  flying  to  pieces,  its  use  must  necessarily  pered^iasn.  ^' 
be  limited  to  definite  sizes  not  requiring  to  be  modified ; 
this  is  quite  a  drawback  to  its  use.    It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  some  of  the  defects  have  already  been  overcome, 
for  I  saw  in  the  Exposition  quite  a  display  of  tempered    Exhibit  of  th© 
glass  made  by  the  SocieU  Anonyme  du  Verre  Tremp^^  of  verreTremp^. 
Paris.    Among  other  things  was  quite  a^  display  of  drug- 
gist and  chemical  glass  ware,  mortars,  pestles,  beakers,  cov- 
ered bowls,  funnels ;  also  a  variety  of  plain  and  cut  glass 
tumblers,  goblets,  der^nters,  globes,  and  chimneys;  opal  chemical. table, 
plates;  a  depolished  bowl  with  cut  facets;  colored  glass,  JteteS"^^^^  **^ 
engraved,  cut,  etc     I  have  been  assured,  however,  that 
the  making  of  many  articles  varying  in  thickness  is  rather 
hazardous,  as  many  of  them,  such  as  decanters,  are  apt  to 
fly  to  pieces  either  in  the  making  or  cutting.    It  seems, 
from  what  I  have  described  of  the  theory  of  tempered  glass, 
to  be  an  unwise  attempt  to  manu&cture  it  into  cut  or  en- 
graved glass  ware.    If  tempered  glass  owes  its  tough- 
ness to  the  tempering  of  the  outside  layers,  and  the  tough- 
ness diminishes  as  we  reach  towards  the  center,  why  seek 
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Tempered  guut.  to  destToy  tbis  quality  by  taking  away  the  additional 

Doui.tiuia   li  s^^^i^S^  ^^  griiwiing?  engraving,  or  cutting  ?    It  is  my  opin- 

cabiiity  of  the  ion  tbat  altbougb  tempered  glass  may  at  tbe  present  time 

process    to    cut,  ,.    .       .^^  f     ^  i.  ^  -x  • 

glass  ware.        be  applied  with  a  great  advantage  to  many  purposes,  it  is 
not  yet  perfect  enough  to  manufacture  cut  glass  ware. 
The  Bastie  system  of  tempering  glass  is  carried  on  in  this 
E.  do  1.1  cha-  country  by  Messrs.  E.  de  la  Chapelle  &  Co.,  at  their  works 

^^  ^  * '  at  South  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  I  saw  it  in  operation,  but  ap- 
plied, however,  in  a  somewhat  different  manner.  Plates 
and  cups  made  of  opal  glass  are  tempered  directly  after 
having  been  pressed  in  a  mold,  being,  however,  previously 
reheated  in  an  oven.     This  mode  of  manufacture  seems 

pioy^*^*^*  *™  ^^  ^®  ^®^^  crude,  and  under  such  conditions  it  would  prob- 
ably be  difiicult  to  obtain  a  uniform  temper.  The  man- 
ager of  tbc  works  was  kind  enough  to  show  me  through 
every  branch,  and  repeatedly  demonstrated  to  me  how  read- 
ily tempered  gla^s  could  resist  heavy  shocks;  plates,  cups, 
and  saucers  were  thrown  across  the  room  and  upon  the  floor 
with  great  violence  without  breaking  them.    Several  piles 

ware^*"  ^^  ^^^^^  plates  were  also  handled  by  him,  and  plate  upon  plate 
being  piled  up  in  the  most  approved  style  of  our  restaurant 
dish- washers,  stood  the  test  thoroughly-,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few.  Those  breaking  under  the  same  trial  as  the  others 
confirmed  us  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  owing  to  an  irregu- 
larity of  reheating,  and  therefore  of  temper,  that  they  did 
not  stand  the  test.  The  primitive  appliances  used  in  this 
factory  cannot  secure  a  very  regular  temper. 

Oomprettedglau.  ComprCSSed  gloSS. 

M.  Siemens,  of  Dresden,  having  become  convinced  that 
tempered  glass  by  the  Bastie  process  could  not  be  manu- 
factured currently,  has  sought  tx)  avoid  its  defects  by  other 
means.    He  also  attributes  the  tendency  of  tempered  gla^s 

Siemens  pr.>-  to  cxplodc  to  an  cxccssive  tempering.  Instead  of  using  an 
oleaginous  bath,  he  casts  his  tempered  glass  in  cooled  me- 
tallic molds ;  by  this  means  he  claims  to  make  a  superior 
quality  of  glass  to  the  Bastie,  and  that  he  is  also  enabled 
to  make  larger  and  more  regular  panes  of  glass.  This 
glass,  however,  like  the  Bastie,  cannot  be  cut  with  a  dia- 
mond ;  the  sheets  must  therefore  be  made  of  given  size^. 
After  repeated  trials  during  one  year,  the  manufacture  of 
this  glass  is  now  carried  on  regularly  at  the  Siemens  works. 

Character  of  It  is  claimed  that  the  resistance  of  this  glass  to  blows  is 
greater  than  that  tempered  in  oil  in  the  proportions  of  o  to 
3.  The  I'racture  is  fibrous  and  the  glass  may  be  bored  and 
polished ;  its  cost,  however,  is  said  to  exceed  the  glass  tem- . 
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pere<l  in  oil.    Compared  to  ordinary  glass  this  compressed  oomprettedgiau. 
glass  is  said  to  be  eight  to  ten  times  stronger. 

I  hope  this  question  of  tempered  glass  may  be  investi- 
gatetl  by  some  of  our  manufacturers,  as  I  believe  that, 
with  a  proi)er  adjustment  of  tempering,  glass  may  be  made 
to  acquire  a  much  greater  strength  and  resistance  to  ex- 
tremes of  temperature.     With  the  well-known  ingenuity  of     Prospecta  of 

"^  ^  ovorcommjr     all 

our  glass  manufacturers,  I  hoi>e  to  see  the  day  when  obsta- «iiffic"itic8  in  tho 

_        .       .  _  ,  '    _      ,  .__  -  _  process. 

cles  incidental  to  tempered  glass  will  be  removed. 

Soluble  glass.  SolubUgUxsa. 

Although  the  manufacture  of  soluble  glass  does  not 
strictly  belong  to  the  glass-maker's  art,  yet  it  is  an  allied 
process  to  that  of  manufacturing  glass.  Of  late  soluble 
glass  has  been  used  with  good  effect  as  a  preservative  coat-  uses, 
ing  for  stones,  a  fire-proofing  solution  for  wood  and  textile 
fabrics.  Very  thin  gauze  dipped  in  a  solution  of  silicate  of 
potash  diluted  with  water,  and  dried,  burns  without  flame, 
blackens,  and  carbonizes  as  if  it  were  heated  in  a  retort 
without  contact  of  air.  As  a  fire-proofing  material  it  would 
be  excellent  were  it  not  that  the  alkaline  reaction  of  this 
glass  very  often  changes  the  coloring  matters  of  paintings  Fircprooflng. 
and  textile  fabrics.  Since  soluble  glass  always  remains 
somewhat  deliquescent,  even  though  the  fabrics  may  have 
been  thoroughly  dried,  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  is 
attracted  and  the  goods  remain  damp.  This  is  the  reason 
why  its  use  has  been  abandoned  for  preservhig  theater  dec- 
orations and  wearing  apparel.  Another  application  of  sol-  i^^^J^J"^  '^'^ 
uble  glass  has  been  made  by  surgeons  for  forming  a  pro- 
tecting coat  of  silicate  around  broken  limbs  as  a  substitute 
for  i)laster,  starch,  or  dextrine. 

The  only  use  where  soluble  glass  has  met  with  success  is  in      Prcscr\'ation 

.-■  *       ..  /.  ,  ,.,-..  .      .    ,  .of  masonry  noil 

the  preservation  of  porous  stones,  building  materials,  paint-  woiis. 
ings  in  distemper,  and  painting  on  glass.    Before  I  describe 
these  applications  I  will  give  the  processes  used  in  making 
soluble  glass. 

The  following  ingredients  are  heated  in  a  reverberatory  Prowssof mau 
furnace  until  fusion  becomes  quieted:  1,200  pounds  v.iiite  °^^*"^* 
sand,  G60  pounds  potash  of  78'^.  This  will  produce  1,090 
pounds  of  transparent  homogeneous  glass,  with  a  slight 
tinge  of  amber.  This  glass  is  but  little  soluble  even  in 
hot  water.  To  dissolve  it  the  broken  fragments  are  intro- 
duced into  an  iron  digester  charged  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  water,  at  a  high  pressure,  to  make  a  solution  marking 
330  to  350  Baum^.  Distilled  or  rain  water  should  be  used, 
as  the  calcareous  salts  contained  in  ordinary  water  would 
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sohougioit.  produce  insoluble  salts  of  silicate  of  lime,  which  would 
render  the  solution  turbid  and  opalescent;  this  solution 
contains  silica  and  potash  combined  together  in  the  propor- 
tion of  70  to  30. 

Silicate  of  soda  is  made  with  180  parts  of  sand,  100  parts 
carbonate  of  soda  (.91),  and  is  to  be  melted  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  indicated  previously. 

Soluble  glass  may  also  be  prepared  by  the  following  method : 
A  mixture  of  sand  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  or  soda 
is  introduced  into  an  iron  boiler,  under  5  or  6  atmospheres 
of  pressure,  and  heated  for  a  few  hours.  The  iron  boiler 
contains  an  agitator,  which  is  occasionally  operated  during 
the  melting.  The  liquid  is  allowed  to  cool  until  it  reaches 
212<^,  and  is  drawn  out  after  it  has  been  allowed  to  dear  by 
settling ;  it  is  then  concentrated  until  it  reaches  a  density 
of  1.26,  or  it  may  be  evaporated  to  dryness  in  an  iron  kettle. 
The  metal  is  not  affected  by  alkaline  liquors. 
^cj^nracterisucs  This  glass  is  solublc  iu  boiliug  water;  cold  water  dissolves 
but  little  of  it.  The  solution  is  decomposed  by  all  acids, 
even  by  carbonic  acid.  Soluble  glass  is  apparently  coagu- 
lated by  the  addition  of  an  alkaline  salt;  mixed  with  pow- 
dered matters  upon  which  alkalies  have  no  effect  it  becomes 
sticky  and  agglutinative,  a  sort  of  mineral  glue. 
caUon*^to  bffid"  '^^  ^VP^F  solublc  glass  for  the  preservation  of  buildings 
iof^-  and  monuments  of  porous  materials,  take  a  solution  of  sili- 

cate of  potash  of  36^  Baum^,  dilute  it  with  twice  its  weight 
of  water,  paint  with  a  brush  or  inject  with  a  pump ;  give 
several  coats.  Exi>erience  has  shown  that  three  coats  a£> 
plied  on  three  successive  days  are  sufBcient  to  preserve  the 
materials  indefinitely,  at  a  cost  of  about  15  cents  per  square 
yard.  When  applied  upon  old  materials,  it  is  necessary  to 
wash  them  thoroughly  with  water.  The  degree  of  concen- 
tration of  the  solutions  to  be  used  varies  with  the  materials. 
For  hard  stones,  such  as  sand  and  fi:'ee  stones,  rock,  etc.,  the 
solution  should  mark  7<^  to  9<^  Baum^;  for  soft  stones  with 
coarse  grit,  5^  to  7^;  for  calcareous  stones  of  soft  texture, 
6o  to  70.  The  last  coating  should  always  be  applied  with  a 
more  dilute  solution  of  3^  to  4^  only, 
optxnon  as  to     Authorities  are  divided  upon  the  successful  results  of  the 

the     permanent  .  .  ,         .,.  o.  1    .      .       ,        /« 

value.  preservation  of  stone  by  siucates.  Some  claim  in  the  affirma- 

tive, that  the  protection  is  permanent,  while  others  assert 
that  with  time  and  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  the  bene- 
ficial effects  gradually  disappear.  It  might  be  worth  while 
to  experiment  upon  some  of  the  porous  sandstones  which, 
under  the  extreme  influences  of  our  climate,  rapidly  dete- 
riorate.   Such,  for  instance,  as  the  Connecticut  sandstone, 
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SO  popular  at  one  time  as  a  building  material,  but  which  is    Soivbu  glass. 
now  generally  discarded,  owing  to  its  tendency  to  crumble 
to  pieces  when  exposed  to  the  weather  even  for  a  few  years. 

Soluble  glass  has  also  been  used  in  Germany  to  a  great  ^^J^  ^^^'^ 
extent  for  mural  painting,  known  as  stereochromy.  The  pro- 
cess consists  in  first  laying  a  ground  with  a  lime  mortar; 
when  this  is  thoroughly  dry,  it  is  soaked  with  a  solution 
of  silicate  of  soda.  When  this  has  completely  solidified, 
the  upper  coating  is  applied  to  the  thickness  of  about  -^  of  an 
inch,  and  should  be  put  on  very  evenly.  It  is  then  rubbed 
with  fine  sandstone  to  roughen  the  surface.  When  thor- 
oughly dry,  the  colors  are  applied  with  water;  the  wall  is 
also  frequently  sprinkled  with  water.  The  colors  are  now  set 
by  using  a  mixture  of  silicate  of  potash  completely  saturated 
with  silica,  with  a  basic  silicate  of  soda  (a  flint  liquor  with 
soda  base,  obtained  by  melting  2  parts  sand  with  3  parts  of 
carbonate  of  soda).  As  the  colors  applied  do  not  stand  the 
action  of  the  brush,  the  soluble  glass  is  projected  against 
the  wall  by  means  of  a  spray.  After  a  few  days  the  wall 
should  be  washed  with  alcohol  to  remove  the  dust  and  alkali 
liberated. 

The  colors  used  for  this  style  of  painting  are  zinc  white,  ^Colore  tued  \n 
green  oxide  of  chrome,  cobalt  green,  chromate  of  lead,  col- 
cothar,  ochers,  and  ultramarine. 

Soluble  glass  has  also  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ub*'  of  soiubu- 
soaps  made  with  palm  and  cocoa-nut  oil ;  this  body  renders  ^  ^  ^  "^^' 
them  more  alkaline  and  harder. 

Interesting  experiments  have  been  made  with  soluble  glass  um  in  coioriii*; 
for  coloring  corals  and  shells.  By  plunging  silicated  shells 
into  hot  solutions  of  salts  of  chrome,  nickel,  cobalt,  or  cop- 
per, beautiful  dyes  in  yellow,  green,  and  blue  are  produced. 
Here  seems  to  be  a  field  for  farther  applications  of  this  dis- 
covery. 

Soluble  glass  has  also  been  applied  to  painting  on  glass  in  ^JS^JS.^***"**^ 
imitation  of  glass  staining.    By  using  sulphate  of  baryta, 
ultramarine,  oxide  of  chrome,  etc.,  mixed  with  silicate  of 
potash,  fast' colors  are  obtained  similar  to  the  semi-trans- 
parent colors  of  painted  windows.    By  this  means  a  variety 
of  cheap  painted  glass  may  be  made.    Should  these  colors 
be  fired  in  a  furnace,  enameled  surfaces  would  be  produced. 
As  a  substitute  for  albumen  for  fixing  colors  in  calico  print-  tuSfor^aibumeli 
ing,  soluble  glass  has  been  used  with  a  certain  degree  of ^g^^^'*^"  i"^"** 
success;  also  as  a  sizing  for  threads  previous  to  weaving   ah  a  sizing. 
textile  fabrics.    Thus  it  would  seem  that  this  substance  has 
been  used  for  many  purposes,  but  since  its  application  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  extended  to  any  great  degree,  the 
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soiubUgUui.  defects  I  bavo  pointed  out  iu  its  use  as  a  lire-proofiiig  ma- 
terial perhaps  also  exist,  to  a  certaiu  degree,  in  its  other  ap- 
plications. In  painting  upon  glass,  for  instance,  it  is  as- 
serted that  the  brilliancy  and  finish  of  ordinary  vitrified 
colors  cannot  be  obtained. 

Window  gUu$.  If  ludow  gloSS. 

Although  window  glass,  at  the  i>resent  time,  is  univer- 
sally used,  it  is  but  a  few  hundred  years  since  it  has  come 
into  general  use.  Although  doubt  has  existed  as  to  whether 
window  glass  was  used  by  certain  ancient  peoples,  it  is  now 
an  established  fiict  that  glass  windows  were  known,  it  not 
to  the  Greeks,  at  least  to  the  Eomans,  before  the  Christian 

^Pom^i?^tc.  ®^-  "^^^  discoveries  made  at  Pomi>eii  and  Herculaneum  of 
windows  set  with  glass  have  removed  all  doubt  upon  the 
antiquity  of  the  use  of  this  material  for  transmitting  light. 

Bont^mps.  ]vx.  Boutcmps  examined  some  of  the  window  frames  found 
at  Pompeii,  and  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  panes, 
instead  of  having  been  blown,  must  have  been  cast  in  metal- 
lic frames,  probably  of  bronze.  These  panes  show  very  ir- 
regular thickness  5  a  conclusive  evidence  that  the  glass  could 

Ponipeiiou  cast  not  havc  bccu  blowu.    Thus,  sixteen  centuries  before  cast- 

glnss      winaow-  ' 

panes.  jng  platc-glass,  as  by  the  present  method,  the  Romans  were 

using  a  process  very  simihir  in  Its  nature.    The  Pompeiian 
glass,  upon  analysis,  shows  the  following  ingredients : 

Silica C9.4;i 

Lime 7.24 

Soda    17.31 

Analysis  of  Alumina 3.55 

Pompeiian  glass.  Oxide  of  iron 1.15 

Oxide  of  manganese 0.39 

Oxide  of  copper Trace 

It  would  seem  that  the  use  of  glass  for  windows  at  Pom- 
peii was  not  extended  to  a  great  degree,  for  but  few  speci- 
mens have  been  found. 

The  use  of  glass  for  windows  of  dwellings  was  first  intro- 
duced in  the  fourteenth  century.    They  were  first  made  of 
Panes  in  leaden  small  picccs  of  glass  Icadcu  camcs.    The  use  of  glass  in- 
cnmes.  coscd  in  woodcu  f  ramcs  was  first  introduced  under  the  reign 

of  Louis  XIV  of  France;    the  pieces  of  glass  were  very 
Piojnvssiveuse  small.     lu  England  it  was  only  during  the  twelfth  century* 

in    France    and  v  %=>  %> 

Britain.  that  glass  paucs  were  introduced.    Two  centuries  ago  glass 

windows  were  very  nire.  In  1661,  in  Scotland,  windows 
were  only  to  be  found  in  the  principal  chambers  of  the  king's 
Lt-  vieii.  palaces.  Le  Vieil  says  that  towanls  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century  Englishmen  did  not  know  what  a  glass-house  or  a 
window  was.    Workmen  at  that  time  were  brought  from 
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France  to  make  nvIu'Iows,  aud  brought  the  glass  with  them,   window  gian. 
Windows  were  then  described  as  "new  things''  in  that  coun- 
try, "  necessary  against  rain  and  birds.'' 

It  is  not  our  i>urpose  to  trace  the  history  of  window  glass, 
but  it  would  seem  that,  according  to  the  best  documentary 
evidence,  before  the  fourteenth  century  but  little  if  any 
white  glass  was  used  for  windows. 

Accordinff  to  M.  Le  Yieil,  painting  on  glass  was  disco v-    oiasg  in  tenth 

,  ,«,  r^,       «  .     ,  .1,       and  twelfth  cen- 

ered  in  the  twelfth  century.    The  first  windows  are  said  by  turie« : 
him  to  have  been  painted  for  the  St.  Denis  Abbey.    This,  j^^^Abbayo  st. 
however,  appears  to  be  an  erroneous  statement,  for  several 
monuments  had  been  decorated  with  painted  windows  be- 
fore this.    Among  others  the  Abbey  of  Leroux,  in  An  jou,  ^^^**"  ^**  ^^ 
France,  dating  from  1121 ;  in  Bavaria,  in  the  Abbey  of  Te- 
gernsee,  where  window  frames  are  preserved  dating  from 
the  tenth  century.    Glass  painting,  with  vitrifiable  colors, 
according  to  several  authors,  was  discovered  about  the  tenth 
century. 
In  Europe  window  glass  is  made  in  two  ways,  crown  and     ^English  stiii 

^  <^  •^    '  make         erovm 

cylinder  glass.    Crown-glass  making  is  almost  abandoned,  gia»«- 

with  the  exception  of  a  few  factories  in  England ;  it  is  an 

awkward  and  unprofitable  way  of  manufacturing,  and  is  , 

not,  I  believe,  practiced  anywhere  in  this  country.    Cylin-  ^jigewha^*'**"*'^ 

der-blowing  being  more  economical  and  producing  a  better 

quality  of  glass,  this  method  has  been  adopted  all  over  the 

world.    The  Venetians  and  Bohemians  blew  cylinders  for    cyiinderbiow. 

the  windows  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.    Cyl-  v< nuc  ami  no. 

inder-blowing  was  introduced  in  France  fi'om  Bohemia  in 

the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

France  now  manufactures  a  large  quantity  of  window  t^^^f **p^}o^ 
glass,  one  factory  alone,  '^La  Compagnie  des  Verreries  de  la  giasa. 
Loire  et  du  RhSnej^  producing  annually  590,000  square  yards, 
and  89,000  y^rds  of  colored  glass.  In  the  north  of  France  25 
to  30  furnaces  of  8  pots  produce  from  4,500,000  to  5,000,000 
square  yards.  The  annual  production,  jujcordiug  to  the  offi- 
cial statistics  of  1873,  is  put  down  at  $4,400,000 ;  for  1878, 
$3,000,000.  In  France,  as  in  other  countries,  glass  manu- 
factories are  to  be  found  mostly  near  the  coal  fields. 

Belgium  has  CO  window-glass  factories,  with  213  furnaces, ,    Belgian  pro- 

...  _    -  ^         _  rw,,  /.  .  ,     ductioa   of  win- 

containing  each  from  6  to  8  pots.  These  factories  are  mostly  dow  glass. 
located  near  Charleroi  and  Jumet ;  a  few,  however,  are  to 
be  found  near  Mons.  Owing  to  the  general  commercial  de- 
pression now  existing,  about  one-third  of  these  factories  are 
idle.  The  annual  production,  notwithstanding  this  reduc- 
tion, has  fallen  off  but  little,  owing  to  gradual  imj)rovement8 
which  have  been  introduced  in  the  methods  of  working  and 
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Window  giau.  in  the  coBstmction  of  fomaoes.  These  improvements  have 
increased  the  production  from  20  to  25  per  cent.,  with  the 
same  running  expenses  of  a  few  years  ago. 

duouS?*^  P"^  The  annual  production  in  1877  may  be  put  down  approxi- 
mately from  175,000,000  to  185,000,000  pounds,  say  18,000,000 
or  19,000,000  square  yards.  Nine-tenths  of  this  production 
are  exported.  The  highest  figures  in  the  exports  were,  in  1874, 
177,400,000  pounds;  in  1875  the  figures  feU  to  164,250,000 
pounds;  in  1877  the  exportation  still  reached  163,000,000 
pounds.  These  figures  speak  highly  in  &vor  of  the  low 
prices  and  the  good  quality  of  Belgian  glass,  and  are  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  great  resources  of  that  country  for 
glass  making.  Would  that  this  country,  with  her  equally 
wonderfrd  resources,  could  make  as  good  a  showing. 

French '"wiSdow     '^^^  foUowiug  is  givcu  as  the  average  composition  of 

«^»«».  French  window  glass : 

Parte. 

White  sand 100 

Sulphate  of  soda 35  to  40 

Lime , 25  to  35 

Powdered  coal  (nsoally  coke) 1.5  to  2.0 

Bioxide  of  manganese 0.5 

Cnllets  in  yariable  qaantity,  bat  nsnally  the  same  qaan- 
tit}'  as  the  sand. 
Use  of  n  enic.     Arscnic  is  somctimcs  added  in  order  to  refine  the  glass ;  this 
substance  does  not  remain  in  the  glass,  but  is  vaporized  and 
passes  through  the  mass  in  the  nhape  of  gas,  stirring  the 
metal  and  thereby  refining  the  glass.     It  is  preferable,  how- 
ever, not  to  use  arsenic,  but  to  use  finely  pulverized  and 
sifted  materials.    In  Bohemia  a  substitute  is  used  for  arse- 
nic; it  is  simply  a  potato  put  at  the  end  of  an  iron  bar  and 
plunged  into  the  mass.    A  green  stick  of  wood  also  answers 
the  same  purpose,  both  producing  watery  vapor  which 
escapes  through  the  metal, 
of  g2^y^*{>^     ^^^  glasses  have  a  greenish  tinge,  owing,  it  is  thought, 
ritfos.  tQ  the  use  of  sand  more  or  less  ferruginous.    Glass  made 

with  potash  is  freer  from  this  coloration,  but  owing  to  the 
higher  price  of  potash  and  the  hardness,  and  difficulty  in 
working,  this  glass  it  is  now  but  little  made.  The  green  col- 
oration is  usually  corrected  by  a  small  quantity  of  bioxide 
of  manganese.  This  body  should  be  as  pure  as  possible, 
ft  SiJ^SivJ^  **  s^^  ^^  ^s  *  strong  coloring  element,  turning  glass  to  rose 
color,  purple,  and  even  black,  according  to  the  quantity 
used;  consequently,  it  is  always  used  in  very  small  propor- 
tions as  a  corrective.  I  have  also  shown  that  the  use  of 
manganese  should  be  dispensed  with  whenever  it  is  possi- 
ble, as  glass  containing  it  while  under  the  action  of  sun- 
light in  course  of  time  acquires  a  purple  tint. 
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la  France  and  Belgiam  pots  usually  contain  from  1,000   windovf  giau. 
to  1,200  pounds  of  glass*   In  England  they  are  much  larger, 
holding  xas  much  as  5,000  pounds.    Furnaces  usually  hold  8 
pots.    It  is  customary  in  some  factories  to  make  pots  very  j^^^f^"£ 
thin  and  replace  them  regularly  at  the  end  of  the  week,  in-  ^"2"^'^^°"' 
stead  of  making  them  of  a  great  thickness  to  prolong  their 
life.    This  system  has  advantages.    A  thin  pot  will  allow 
the  heat  to  penetrate  the  mass  of  the  metal  much  more 
readily  than  one  with  thick  sides.    It  is  also  very  frequently 
the  case  that  when  broken  pots  are  removed  from  the  fur- 
nace, and  the  hands  are  at  work,  the  rush  of  cold  air  is 
very  apt  to  break  other  pots.    This  regular  change  of  pots    chan-«ofpotB. 
is  of  course  only  applicable  in  factories  where  melting  and 
blowing  is  completed  every  twenty-four  hours.    The  batch 
is  put  into  the  pots  iu  three  different  times — seven  hours 
being  allowed  for  melting  the  first  charge,  four  hours  for  the  ^  ^Melting  and 
second,  and  three  hours  for  the  third.    The  mode  of  work- 
ing is  similar  to  that  followed  in  this  country,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  many  manuDaiCturers  work  the  glass  in  the 
melting  furnace  instead  of  blowing  from  an  additional  fur- 
nace, as  is  the  custom  in  England  and  in  i^me  places  in  this 
country.    The  question  of  an  additional  furnace  with  French 
and  Belgian  manufactures  is  one  of  fuel,  but  where  coal   Melting  fuma- 
is  in  abundance  it  is  obviously  a  plan  so  superior  to  use  fSniSes 
a  separate  blowing  furnace  that  I  am  surprised  it  is  not 
more  generally  adopted.    One  blowing  furnace  may  be  used 
for  two  melting  furnaces,  and  by  using  it  continuously  the 
extra  expense  of  fuel  is  not  proportionately  so  great  as 
when  the  work  is  intermittent.    It  is  also  obvious  that  work 
can  be  performed  in  a  less  crowded  state  of  the  workmen ; 
the  melting  furnace  can  be  regulated  much  better  for  the 
different  degrees  of  heat  required ;  the  metal  may  be  emp-  ^^^^Ljt, 
tied  at  once  from  each  pot  in  succession ;  in  a  word,  as  Bon-  ing  f^iro. 
temps  expresses  it,   ^^  Every  manufacturer  who  does  not 
adopt  this  system  will  be  obliged  to  cease  making  window 
glass."    A  workman  usually  blows  during  20  hours,  and  av-        workmen's 
erages  from  10  to  17  cylinders  per  hour,  making  sheets  of 
22  X  26  inches. 

I  shall  not  describe  here  the  tools  used  for  blowing  Tools,  etc.,  «^ 
window  glass;  I  found  nothing  new.    The  same  tools  used  dbw  glass. 
for  years  are  still  to  this  day  in  existence.    Nor  shall  I  \ 
describe  the  method  followed  in  blowing  cylinders,  as  it  is 
practically  the  same  as  in  this  country.  In  Belgium,  in  some 
factories,  the  handling  of  glass  is  rendered  lighter  by  the 
use  of  a  small  truck  running  upon  rails;  upon  this  truck 
the  blow-pipe  is  rested,  relieving  the  workman  from  the^ 
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Window  gia$s.  Weight  of  tbc  glass.  In  Bohemia,  where  looking-glasses  of 
large  sizes  are  blown,  the  workmen  use  levers,  cranes,  props, 
and  other  mechanical  means.  Some  maniifactorers  in  Bel- 
tiere.^"*^^*'^"''*  gi^ni  «plit  the  cyluiders  with  the  diamond.  A  long  wooden 
rule  is  laid  lengthwise  inside  of  the  cylinder,  a  diamond 
fastened  at  the  end  of  a  long  stick  is  made  to  travel  for- 
ward while  held  against  the  rule,  thereby  causing  the  cyl- 
inder to  be  split  in  the  middle  longitudinally. 

Flattening  ovena.  Flattening  OVCnS. 

Compartment     In  Europc  tlic  usual  stvlc  of  compartmcut  ovens,  with 

ovens.  ,  ,.  1        .1.  .  .  .,1 

nattening,  coolmg,  and  pdtug-iip  sections,  i^  still  some- 
what used.  The  flattening  stone,  as  usual,  is  carried  by  a 
small  truck  running  on  rails.    An  improvement  in  flatten- 

s«»t;ard'«  oven,  ing  ovcus  has  bceii  made  by  M.  Segard,  of  Anzin,  France, 
by  which  the  quantity  of  gla«s  flattened  has  been  increased, 
600  cylinders  being  flattened  in  24  hours.    The  system 

Use  and  appii-  ^ousists  of  two  stoucs  Carried  on  carriages  running  on  rails 
^^°^'  arranged  on  diflferent  levels,  so  as  to  enable  one  carriage  to 

pass  under  the  other.  The  glass  is  first  flattened  upon  one 
of  the  stones,  then  pushed  into  the  cooling  oven;  the  next 
stone  is  now  used  for  a  second  cylinder,  and  the  first  stone 
is  returned  to  its  original  position  by  passing  under  the 
other  one.  The  operation  is  repeated  for  every  sheet  flat- 
tened. This  system,  although  economical,  is  subject  to  the 
breaking  of  the  stones  when  the  carriages  are  raised  to  pass 
over  one  another. 

Description  of  I^  auothcr  stylc  of  flattening  ovens  the  cylinders  are  iu- 
flattenfnff  ovenl'^tr^^^^  ^^^  ^  compartmciit  wherc  they  are  heated,  then 
flattened  upon  a  stone  carriage ;  the  carriage  is  then  pushed 
into  another  compartment  at  the  head  of  the  leer,  and  from 
thence  the  sheet  is  pushed  upon  iron  bars  countersunk  in 
the  masonry  of  the  leer  floor  and  laid  lengthwise;  these 
bars  are  connected  together  at  both  ends,  and  slide  upon 
I'oUers  laid  in  the  countersunk  masonry.  Through  a  sys- 
tem of  balanced  levers  the  bars  can  be  raised  out  of  the 
gutters  where  they  are  kept  below  the  surface  of  the  floor, 
and  in  so  doing  the  sheets  of  glass  are  raised  from  contact 
with  the  floor.  While  in  this  position  the  bars  are  i)iilled 
forward  a  sufiicient  distance  to  make  room  for  a  new  sheet. 
This  operation,  being  repeated  a«  often  as  necessary,  finally 
brings  the  sheets  to  the  end  of  the  leer,  after  having  been 
gradually  cooled  in  a  better  manner  and  more  rapidly  than 
by  the  usual  method.  It  will  be  observed  that  alter  each 
sheet  has  been  brought  forward  the  bars  are  lowered  on  the 
rollers  and  returned  to  their  original  position.    This  oven 
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contains  only  nine  sheets,  which  reach  the  end  of  the  leer  Fuumuig  overi. 
in  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  instead  of  seven  or  eight  hours 
with  the  old  system.  Glass  annealed  in  these  furnaces  can  i^^^^^^^^' 
be  cut  more  readily  and  seems  to  have  been  cooled  more 
uniformly  on  both  sides,  owing  to  the  periodical  lifting  of 
the  sheets,  and  the  risk  of  breakage  in  cooling  is  consider- 
ably decreased.  These  ovens,  moreover,  cost  much  less  and 
are  smaller  than  the  old-style  ones;  they  also  show  a  nota- 
ble saving  of  fuel. 

The  well-known  furnace  with  rotating  stone  and  compart- 
ments in  ronnection  with  a  leer  are  also  used  successfully. 

Another  description  of  flattening  oven  hiis  also  been  in- ,  ^r?S^  °^? 

'■  ^  for    baking   col- 

troduced  in  France  of  late,  but  it  is  principally  used  for  or»  on  enameled 
baking  colors  on  enameled  glass.  It  ha^  been  recommended, 
however,  for  window  glass.  This  oven  is  built  in  the  shape 
of  a  leer,  with  compartments  attached  for  heating  and  flat- 
tening the  cylinders.  The  flattening  compartments  contain 
the  usual  flattening  stone  mounted  upon  a  carriage  travel-  DescHpUon  of 
ing  back  and  forth  upon  rails  from  the  heating  to  the  flat- 
tening chamber.  The  leer  contains  a  number  of  rollers 
mounted  on  shafts  placed  diagonally  across  and  near 
enough  to  one  another  to  give  a  sufftcient  resting  support 
for  the  sheets  of  glass.  These  rollers,  by  suitable  gearing, 
receive  a  slow  rotary  motion.  The  operation  is  as  follows:  OperaUou. 
The  cylinder  is  introduced  into  the  heating  chamber,  then 
placed  upon  the  stone  when  properly  heated.  The  sheet  is 
now  flattened  and  the  stone-lined  carriage  pushed  into  the 
next  chamber  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  leer.  The  work- 
man, by  means  of  a  suitable  tool,  places  the  sheet  upon  the 
first  of  the  series  of  rollers;  the  rotary  motion  imparted  to 
them  gradually  and  slowly  carries  the  sheets  to  the  end  of 
the  leer,  where  they  are  withdrawn.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  action  of  the  oven  is  continuous,  simple,  and  xK)ssesses, 
besides  the  advantage  like  the  preceding  one  described,  of 
allowing  both  sides  of  the  sheet  to  be  equally  cooled. 
Whether  the  large  number  of  rollers  required  to  traverse 
the  whole  length  of  the  leer  may  not  be  a  source  of  trouble 
to  keep  them  in  order  experience  alone  can  determine. 
Since  sheets  of  glass,  however  well  flattened  and  an-     Treatmwit  to 

y         .  ,  reraovo  tendi«cy 

nealed  they  may  be,  have  a  tendency  to  show  u*idescent  to  become  irfdes- 

colors,  it  is  customary  to  plunge  them,  as  they  come  from 

the  leer,  into  water  containing  a  small  quantity — about  two 

per  cent, — of  hydrochloric  acid.    After  this  washing  and 

drying,  the  glass  becomes  less  subject  to  the  action  of  the 

air. 
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FhiUdgkM.  Fluted  gldss. 

Uae.  A  great  deal  of  this  glass  is  used  in  Europe.    Owing  to 

the  semi-circular  flutings  pressed  upon  it,  the  interior  of 
apartments  fitted  with  this  glass  cannot  be  seen,  but  yet 
allows  a  free  transmission  of  light;  it  is  therefore  much 
used  for  door  panels  and  window  panes.    This  glass  is  pre- 

Mode  of  mftk.  pared  by  blowing  a  pear-shaped  piece,  which  is  then  intro- 
duced into  a  brass  mold  having  a  number  of  deeply-chan 
neled  flutings  inside.  It  is  now  blown  and  receives  tlie 
imprints  of  the  flutings,  and  the  cylinder  is  finished  as 
usual,  being  careful,  however,  to  impart  no  rotary  motion 
to  the  blowpipe,  as  by  so  doing  it  would  distort  the  flutings. 
The  expansion  and  lengthening  of  the  cylinder  reduces  the 
depth  of  the  flutes,  but  the  mold  is  so  calculated  as  to  leave 
sufficiently  deep  indentations  after  the  cylinder  is  finished. 

SnamtuagUui.  Enameled  glass. 

This  branch  of  the  glass-maker's  art  is  carried  to  a  great 
state  of  perfection  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  fusible 
colors  are  made  by  several  celebrated  manufiicturers.  It 
is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  upon  a  minute  description  of 
its  manufacture,  but  I  believe  the  sup^ority  of  the  work 
caoses  of  the  turned  out  by  the  European  manufiEicturers  is  due  to  the 

■aporionty       of  «.  x- 

Baropeanwork.  excellent  quality  of  fusible  colon  and  enamels  manufact- 
ured for  the  trade.  The  means  employed  for  applying  the 
colors  and  the  baking  are  simple  and  well  known.  I  re- 
gret to  say,  however,  that  so  far  we  are  nearly  entirely  in- 
debted to  Europe  for  our  fine  colored  enameled  glass,  as 
our  manufacturers  have  not  yet  produced  anything  but  the 
plain  gray  enamel  with  success. 

piwl?''"**''  '****■  Colored  sheet-glass. 

The  most  beautiM  colored  sheet-glctss  is  made  by  the 
French  and  Belgian  manufacturers,  such  as  sheets  composed 
of  two  layers  or  coats  of  glass,  white  and  colored,  and  in 

c^m^  ^^^^^^  some  instances  sheets  made  of  white  glass  and  covered  over 
with  as  many  as  four  different  layers  of  colored  glass,  put 
on  very  thin  and  equal  in  thickness  on  the  whole  of  the  sur- 
face.   For  the  coloration  of  this  glass,  as  for  all  colored  glass 

^loring  mate,  jq  general,  the  oxides  of  the  different  metals  are  used.  Foi* 
blues  the  oxide  of  cobalt,  or  safre.    For  the  different  shades 

shSLiofbSi^of  blue,  violet-blue  or  celestial  blue,  different  proportions 
of  cobalt.  For  a  very  light  shade  of  blue  for  spectacles  a 
mixture  of  cobalt  and  red  oxide  of  iron ;  London  smokeis 
obtained  by  a  mixture  of  the  oxides  of  copper,  iron,  and 
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manganese — a  black  ia  produced  by  increasing  the  propor-  i^^^^"^^  •*^' 
tions  of  these  three  oxides.     "^      '      '       -      ^        ,    . 


Purple  glass  has  for  coloring 
element  oxide  of  manganese.  A  glass  so  colored  and  made  j^?*^*^^  "*'*' 
with  soda  gives  a  purple  shade,  edging  on  the  red,  while  a 
potash  glass  will  give  a  bluish  purple.  This  color  is  made  For^  shades  of 
of  a  deeper  blue  by  the  addition  of  cobalt.  The  brown- 
purple  is  made  with  a  mixtuie  of  oxide  of  manganese  and 
oxide  of  iron.  The  purple  of  the  ancients  can  be  perfectly 
imitated  with  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  manganese  and  red 
oxide  of  iron. 

Yellow, — A  mixture  of  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese  is  ForveUowand 
used.  To  get  this  color  with  more  facility  charcoal  in  the  **^ 
shape  of  wood  sawdust  is  substituted.  By  increasing  the 
quantity  of  sawdust  an  orange  color  is  produced;  with  still 
larger  proportions  it  may  turn  to  brown  and  sometimes  even 
red  or  black.  All  books  state  that  antimony  gives  a  yellow 
coloration  to  glass,  but  it  would  seem  that  this  is  erroneous, 
for  pure  antimony  does  not  color  glass  at  all.  The  sulphur 
contained  in  the  antimony  is  supposed  to  be  the  coloring 
agent.  Glass  is  also  tinted  yellow  by  applying  to  its  sur- 
face a  mixture  of  ocher  and  sulphate  of  silver,  and  baking 
it  in  an  oven. 

Oreen. — For  grass-green  a  mixture  of  black  oxide  of  cop-  Forgroei». 
per  and  oxide  of  iron  is  used.  The  same  color  may  be  ob- 
tained by  replacing  a  part  of  these  oxides  by  one-third  of 
their  weight  of  bichromate  of  potash.  By  using  these  sub- 
stances and  adding  an  oxide  of  cobalt  a  blue-green  is  ob- 
tained. Yellow  oxide  of  uranium  added  to  the  oxides  of 
iron  and  copper  gives  a  yellow -green. 

Red  or  ruby. — ^This  color  is  always  used  as  a  coating  upon  Forrwiorniby. 
white  glass,  and  is  obtained  with  the  brown  oxide  of  copper, 
the  oxides  of  lead  and  tin,  scales  of  iron,  and  borax  intro- 
duced into  the  batch  and  melted.  The  glass  when  melted 
is  dipped  out  with  a  spoon  and  broken  or  ground ;  brown 
oxide  of  copper,  oxide  of  lead,  oxide  of  tin,  and  borax  are 
again  added  and  melted  anew.  The  color  of  this  glass  is 
not  developed  until  it  has  been  repeatedly  heated ;  in  cool- 
ing it  becomes  perceptible.  This  glass  requires  particular 
care  in  its  preparation  and  blowing.  I  believe  but  little  of 
it  is  made  successftdly  in  this  country. 

Opal — ^This  glass  is  produced  by  adding  calcined  bones   Foropoi. 
to  the  metal  or  batch ;  it  is  much  used  for  gas  and  lamp 
globes,  clock  dials,  etc    Pure  cryolite  has  also  been  used    Usoof  ciyoute. 
for  the  manufacture  of  opal  glass,  and  a  factory  was  started 
a  few  years  ago  in  Philadelphia  to  make  this  glass,  under 
the  name  of  hot-cast  porcelain.    The  name  was  unfortunate. 
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^  cotorcj  iJicct'  a^  the  glass  was  not  cast,  but  was  pressed  aod  blown.  This 
misnomer,  with  other  reasons — the  principal  one,  perhaps, 
there  being  no  economy  in  the  use  of  cryolite— carried  the 
establishment  under.  Our  manufacturers,  however,  still 
continue  to  use  it  with  good  effect,  but  principally  in  the 

cryoutegiass.  making  of  hoUow  wares.  The  Philadelphia  factory  used 
the  following  ingredients : 

Pounds. 

Analysis.  Cryolite 10 

WTiitesand CO 

Oxide  of  zinc 20 

The  dirty,  discolored  oxide  answers  very  well  for  this  pur- 
pose.   Fluor  spar  has  also  been  employed  for  making  opal 

glass. 
oiattthadet.  Boundj  ovaly  and  square  shades. 

These  shades  are  used  in  large  quantities  in  France  for 
protecting  clocks,  artificial  flowers,  etc.  They  are  made  in 
a  very  similar  manner  to  the  cylinders  blown  for  window 
glass,  with  the  exception  that  the  glass  must  be  of  a  very 
even  thickness  all  through.  This  requires  especial  atten- 
tion in  blowing  and  reheating,  in  order  to  distribute  the  glass 
Mode  of  rank,  evenly  throughout  the  mass.  Oval  cylinders  are  first  blown 
^  round,  then  passed  between  two  parallel  pieces  of  wood 

coupled  together,  having  the  upper  ends  cut  wider  at  the 
top.  For  squ^ire  shades,  four  pieces  of  wood  are  used  in- 
stead of  two.  Several  precautions  must  be  taken  in  this 
peculiar  branch,  and  expert  workmen  are  particularly  nec- 
essary. Bound  cylinders  may  be  cut  without  being  annealed 
in  ovens  or  leers,  but  oval  and  square  shades,  owing  to  theur 
forms  and  uneven  cooling  of  the  several  parts,  must  first  be 
annealed  before  they  are  cut,  or  else,  on  the  mere  contact 
of  the  thread  of  hot  glass  to  separate  the  bottom,  they  are 
liable  to  fly  to  pieces. 

Olats/umaett.  OloSS  fumaCCS. 

Europe  has  gone  much  ahead  of  this  country  in  the  use 
of  gas  furnaces,  and  they  have  in  every  instance  proved 
quite  economical.    The  question  of  fuel— one  of  great  im- 
portanco*of^  *^;portance  in  Europe — has  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  their 
Rmiaces.  adoption,  and  wherever  they  have  been  put  up  a  considera- 

ble saving  of  ftiel  has  been  the  result  France,  Belgium, 
and  England  have  been  the  foremost  in  adopting  them.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that,  so  far,  in  this  country  but  few  gas 
furnaces  have  been  put  up.  Aside  from  their  economy,  gas 
furnaces  offer  many  advantages ;  the  heat  is  under  easier 
control,  and  may  be  graduated  from  an  intense  degree  when 
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melting  to  one  sufficiently  low  to  work  the  glass.    Some  of  oia»$fumac$t. 
the  objections  urged  against  the  Siemens  furnace  are  their      siemAs'  ftir. 
great  cost,  difficulty  of  management,  liability  to  explosions, 
and  the  necessity  of  keeping  skillful  and  experienced  per- 
sons to  manage  them.    The  gases,  traversing  in  pipes  from 
the  generators  to  the  regenerators,  are  constantly  condens- 
ing in  tarry  matter,  which  must  nowand  then  be  burned,  an 
operation  which  is  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  the  neighbor-    DeMription. 
hood,  owing  to  the  dense  smoke  produced.    Notwithstanding 
these  and  other  minor  drawbacks,  the  great  economy  of  40 
to  50  per  cent,  in  the  fuel,  in  some  cases  75  per  cent.,  and 
the  great  cleanliness  and  easy  management  of  the  heat, 
ought  to  be  by  themselves  sufficient  inducements  fot  their 
general  adoption. 

Though  these  furnaces  have  been  used  quite  extensively   useof  siemeiw* 
in  metallurgy  with  great  success,  in  this  country  we  find  but  gia«».work». ' 
three  glasshouses  using  them,  viz :  Burgin  &  Sons,  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  Lenox  Plate  Glass  Company,  and  the  Crystal 
City  Plate  Glass  Works.    In  Europe  we  find  quite  a  num- 
ber of  firms  using  them  :  in  England,  five  plate-glass  works,    Usein  Buope. 
twelve  window  and  bottle  houses,  and  one  flint  house ;  in 
France,  seven  plate  works,  ten  window  and  bottle  works, 
and  nine  flint  factories^  in  Germany,  three  plate  works, 
eight  window  and  bottle  houses,  and  twelve  flint  works ;  in 
Belgium,  four  plate  works,  one  window  house,  and  one  flint 
factory.    These  furnaces  have  also  been  introduced  in  Rus- 
sia, Portugal,  Hungary,  and  Austria. 

Recently,  a  new  system  of  gas  furnace,  without  the  re- 
generating principle,  has  been  introduced  among  European 
manufacturers.    The  Boetius  furnace  is  much  simpler  in  con-  Boutins  fomaoe.. 
struction  than  the  Siemens.    The  gas  generator  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  Siemens,  but  the  gases,  instead  of  passing 
through  regenerators,  are  conducted  directly  to  the  furnace 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air,  and  there  ignited.  The  air,    Descriptum.. 
by  passing  through  passages  under  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
nace, serves  to  cool  the  bench,  and  thereby  receives  a  certain 
degree  of  heat  extracted  from  the  hot  bricks.    The  furnaces 
do  not  cost  as  much  to  construct  as  a  regenerating  furnace, 
they  are  easy  of  management,  and  the  heat  can  be  readily 
regulated.    With  a  few  changes,  an  ordinary  open  fire-fur- 
nace can  be  altered  into  one  of  the  Boetius  system.    They   Coropaiison  or 
|K)ssess  all  the  advantages  of  the  Siemens  furnaces,  withmims^Liuioes.^ 
the  exception  that  the  economy  of  fuel  is  not  so  great.    An 
economy  of  30  per  cent,  is  claimed,  and  even  more  with  fuels 
of  inferior  quality.    I  am  fully  convinced  of  the  advantages 
and  convenience  of  gaseous  fuel,  and  think  the  day  is  not  far 
2S  p  B ^VOL  3 
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aioM  furnaces,  distant  when  gas  will  be  used  not  only  in  the  melting  fur- 
naces but  also  in  the  annealing  furnaces,  leers,  and  pot- 
arches,  as  well  as  glory-holes  5  in  fact,  wherever  fuel  is  used. 
Many  other  styles  of  gas-generating  furnaces  are  used  in 

Thomas  ALaa- Europe,  such  as  the  Thomas  &  Laurens  generator,  using 

rens  generator.  *^'  ,,-r^/.  ^.,..^i 

Beauiume  ays- peat  or  woodj  the  Bcaufume  system,  applied  principally  to 
Tin  Brink  sys- generating  steam  5  the  Ten  Brink,  also  applied  to  locomo- 
tives and  steam-boilers,  vaporizes  from  nine  to  ten  kilograms 
of  water  per  kilogram  of  bituminous  coal,  and  is  perfectly 
smokeless.    These  different  systems,  with  suitable  modifica- 
tions, can  be  applied  to  glass  furnaces. 
je^  Gobbe's  far.     M,  iSmilc  (Jobbc,  of  Aniche,  France,  exhibited  a  model  of 
a  furnace  showing  a  combination  of  coke  and  gas  furnace, 
with  which  it  is  claimed  an  economy  of  70  per  cent,  is  ob- 
tained, owing  to  the  fact,  it  is  said,  that  all  the  coke  made 
can  be  sold  to  metallurgical  establishments.    This  furnace 
has  been  applied  to  two  glasshouses  in  France,  but  is  yet 
under  trial,  and  no  definite  results  have  been  obtained. 
soc    Gm.  de     I  also  wish  to  Call  attention  to  a  furnace  which  has  been 

MetailurgtB       cf 

Paris.  introduced  in  this  country  by  the  Soci6t6  G6n6rale  de  M6- 

Ponsard  fiir-  tallurgie  of  Paris.    These  furnaces  are  built  upon  the  Pon- 

naco.  gard  system,  consisting  of  the  usual  Siemens  generator  or 

a  hot-air  generator.  In  the  latter  case  the  grate  is  sup- 
pressed and  the  coal  is  held  in  a  firebrick  basin.  The  gas 
ex)ming  from  the  generator  rises  to  the  fire-chamber  of  the 
furnace,  but  before  combustion  takes  place  it  is  mixed  with 
a  sufficient  proportion  of  hot  air  coming  from  the  regen- 
erators. The  heat  escaping  from  the  fire-chamber  aftar 
having  done  its  work  is  conducted  to  a  regenerator  under 
the  furnace,  made  somewhat  in  the  same  style  as  the  Sie- 
j>e8cri  tion.  ^^^^'  Instead,  however,  of  one  of  the  regenerators  re- 
ceiving the  gas  from  the  generator  and  the  other  the  air  to 
be  mixed  in  the  furnace,  and  having  four  regenerating 
chambers,  the  Ponsard  system  uses  but  one  chamber.  This 
regenerating  chamber  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  passages 
adjoining  one  another,  one  series  of  which  receives  the  hot 
gases  after  combustion  and  the  other  receiving  the  air  to 
be  heated  by  the  absorption  of  heal  from  the  adjoining  hot 
canals.  This  system  is  therefore  continuous,  and  simpler 
than  the  Siemens.  It  is  claimed  that  such  a  regenerating 
furnace  will  last  one  year  in  a  glass-house;  some  have  been 
known  to  last  three  or  four  years  when  applied  to  other  pur- 
poses than  glass-making.  The  regulation  of  gas  and  air  is 
under  perfect  control,  and  can  be  graded  as  circumstances 
require.  This  system  is  now  in  operation  in  two  melting 
furnaces  and  one  annealing  oven  in  France.    An  economy 
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of  fuel  fhuDffSO  to  70  per  cent,  is  claimed  by  their  use.  As 
these  proportions  are  so  very  wide  apart,  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  why  such  difference  exists.  Messrs.  W. 
Sellers  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  proprietors  of  the  Edge- 
moor  forges,  write  to  the  inventor  that  the  system  applied 
without  grates  works  admirably  with  anthracite.  The  cost 
of  these  furnaces  is  said  to  be  but  two-thirds  of  that  of  the 
Siemens  patent. 

In  the  Austrian  section  M.  Bosenegger,  of  Innsbruck, 
Tyrol,  exhibited  the  plan  of  a  new  gas  fumaee  used  in  his 
fskctory.  A  gas  generator  famishes  the  gas,  which  is  con- 
ducted by  suitable  passages  to  the  fire  chamber  of  the  melt- 
ing furnace.  The  gas  in  its  passage  to  the  fire  chamber  is 
met  by  a  current  of  heated  air  blown  through  iron  pipes. 
The  gas  and  air  are  regulated  by  suitable  valves  so  as  to 
insure  a  properly  proportioned  mixture.  After  combustion 
in  the  furnace  the  hot  gases  escape  through  an  iron  pipe 
which  leads  to  a  drying  oven  for  drying  sand,  cuUets,  etc. 
Whenever  this  drying  oven  is  not  used,  the  heat,  before 
escaping  to  the  outside  air,  is  allowed  to  go  still  further 
and  enter  another  oven  for  drying  wood,  peat,  etc.,  used  as 
fueL  The  hot  air  supplied  for  mixing  with  the  gas  is  de- 
rived from  a  current  of  cold  air  blown  into  the  chamber 
where  the  iron  pipe  for  the  exit  of  the  hot  gas  is  laid.  This 
cold  air,  coming  in  contact  with  the  highly  heated  pipe,  ab- 
sorbs the  heat  from  it  and,  by  means  of  other  pipes,  is  con- 
ducted to  a  suitable  channel,  where  it  mixes  with  the  gas. 
M.  Bosenegger,  the  manager  of  the  works,  has  these  fur- 
naces in  operation  for  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass,  and 
makes  about  6,000  square  meters  of  plate  monthly.  This 
ftimace  appears  to  be  a  simple  combination  of  gas  and  hot 
air  under  pressure,  but  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  iron 
pipes,  being  under  the  influence  of  a  very  hot  temperature, 
must  rapidly  be  destroyed  by  oxidation.  The  inventor, 
however,  asserts  that  it  gives  entire  satisfaction. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  good  homogeneous  pots,  and 
the  serious  losses  experienced  by  their  breaking  in  the  fur- 
naces, have  led  inventors  to  devise  furnaces  with  chambers 
and  compartments  instead  of  pots.  Prominent  among  these 
furnaces  is  tliat  of  M.  Fred.  Siemens,  of  Dresden,  who  has 
applied  it  in  his  bottle  factory.  This  furnace  is  constructed 
to  take  advantage  of  the  increase  of  density  glass  acquires 
as  it  becomes  more  melted.  It  is  cotupos^  of  two  large 
chambers,  separated  in  the  middle  by  a  wall.  In  the  first 
compartment  the  batch  is  put,  and  as  the  glass,  under  the 
action  of  the  gaseous  ftiel,  commences  to  melt  it  flows 
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oiait /urnaeM.  throagh  a  passage  left  open  in  the  separation  wall  and 
reaches  the  second  chamber.  Directly  after  leaving  this 
chamber  it  passes  over  a  low  wall  bnilt  across  the  furnace ; 
in  so  doing  it  is  exposed  in  a  very  thin  layer  to  the  action 
of  the  heat,  and  rapidly  becomes  quite  liquid.  The  glass 
^:J?"^^*'now  continues  its  course  forward,  and,  reaching  a  third 

compartment  faT'  '  '  ^ 

naoe.  wall  having  an  opening  at  the  bottom,  it  gradually  reaches 

the  front  of  the  furnace  or  chamber,  from  which  it  is  drawn 
for  working.  Thus  is  the  operation  of  melting  and  work- 
ing glass  made  continuous.  The  heat  is  regulated  in  each 
chamber  to  suit  the  purposes  required.  The  layer  of  glass 
does  not  exceed  16  inches  in  thickness;  the  glass  is  there- 
fore more  accessible  to  the  heat.  These  furnaces,  including 
the  gas  generator,  cost  about  $3,000. 

u^mak^!**  ^^^  Applied  in  Europe  to  bottle-making,  this  system  has  given 
satisfactory  results,  but  in  the  manufacture  of  window  glass 
it  has  not  yet  proved  so  successftiL  So  long  bs  cullets 
or  broken  glass  alone  are  used,  the  glass  is  of  suitable 
quality ;  but  as  soon  as  batches  are  introduced  the  glass 
becomes  grainy  and  lumpy.  These  defects  are  attributed 
to  an  imperfect  refining  and  to  the  wear  of  the  fire  bricks, 
which  are  rapidly  cut  away  and  the  pieces  mixed  with  the 
glass.  The  duration  of  the  basins,,so  far  as  experimented, 
has  not  exceeded  three  months.  Window  glass  made  in 
these  furnaces  was  shown  in  the  Exposition,  but  it  appeared 
to  be  of  a  very  imperfect  quality.  Should  these  defects  be 
remedied,  as  they  probably  will  be,  these  ftimaces  offer  so 
many  ailvantages  and  secure  such  an  economy  in  ftiel — at 
least  50  per  cent — that  it  would  be  unwise  to  condemn  them 
at  present. 

^^Ch«g)t'8  tank  jviM.  Chagot,  of  Blanzy,  France,  bottle  manufacturers, 
constructed  a  gas  furnace  to  do  away  with  pots,  and  sub- 
stituted a  tank  in  their  place.  This  furnace  is  22  feet  long, 
6^  feet  wide;  the  tank  is  18  inches  deep,  and  is  capable  of 
melting  26,400  pounds  of  metal  at  each  operation. 

Fiamm'eftirnace.  Other  stylcs  of  fumaccs  havc  been  proposed,  with  tanks 
and  gas  generators,  by  M.  Flamm,  of  France,  for  the  manu- 
tsbotnre  of  plate-glass,  with  what  success,  however,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain.  Should  suitable  furnaces  be  de- 
vised to  do  away  with  pots,  they  will  be  welcomed  by  most 
of  the  manufacturers,  who  have  been  under  the  domination 
of  the  autocrat  of  the  glass-house,  t.  e.,  the  pot-maker. 
A»  to  ^e  nae  In  conuectiou  with  the  question  of  gas  for  fuel,  I  think 
it  surprising  that,  with  the  abundance  of  liquid  ftiels  we 
have  in  this  country,  no  one  has  yet  applied  our  petroleum 
successfully  in  glass  ftimaces.    From  recent  experiments 
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made  in  Europe  it  has  been  proved  incontestibly  that  with  Giim/wnMMt. 

suitably  devised  fdmaces  this  fhel  is  capable  of  prodacing 

a  great  heat  and  a  marked  economy.    I  have  heard  re-    use  of  liquid 

cently  that  petroleum  has  been  successfully  applied  to  the'^®^*' 

manufacture  of  iron  in  the  oil  region  of  Pennsylvania.    K 

tills  is  successful  with  iron,  why  should  it  not  be  with  glass  t- 

M.  Audonin,  a  French  engineer,  with  a  very  simple  ap-  ^g^'*^**'^'*  "y- 
paiatus  for  burning  heavy  oils  of  petroleum,  consisting 
simply  of  an  injection  of  oil  mixed  with  air,  succeeded  in 
evaporating  12  to  15  kilograms  of  water  per  kilogram  of 
oil  burnt. 

M.  Ste.  Claire  Deville,  the  celebrated  chemist,  starting  ste.  ciiore  De- 
upon  the  idea  of  M.  Audouin,  devised  an  apparatus  which  ®«*y»*«^ 
he  applied  upon  a  locomotive  on  the  '•  Chemin  de  Fer  de 
PEst"  The  fire  box  contained  a  cast-iron  grate  cast  in  one 
piece,  the  bars  of  which  were  set  in  front  of  the  fire  box 
and  were  quite  short  j  the  upper  part  of  tie  bars  were  of 
concave,  semi-circular  form.  Two  firebrick  fixe  bridges 
were  built,  one  in  front  and  the  other  back  in  the  fire  box. 
The  whole  fire  box  was  lined  with  fire  bricks.  Air  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  fire  box  between  the  grate  bars  as  usual ;  the 
quantity  admitted  was  regulated  by  means  of  a  door.  The 
operation  is  as  follows :  The  oil  arrives  at  the  short  grate  Dewriptioa. 
bars  by  means  of  properly  arranged  pipes  in  front  of  the 
fire  box,  and  is  conducted  by  the  concave  gutters ;  coming 
in  contact  with  the  heated  fire  box,  it  is  vaporized  and 
mixed  with  the  air  which  penetrates  between  the  bars. 
With  this  simple  arrangement  a  good  combustion  was  ob- 
tained, and  the  locomotive  upon  which  the  apparatus  was 
mounted  continued  to  run  for  2,300  miles  on  regular  trains 
without  stoppage.  The  result  of  the  experiment  showed  Experiment. 
an  evaporation  of  10.9  kilograms  of  wa'^r,  while  the  best 
agglomerated  coal  bricks  only  evaporated  7.9  kilograms. 
Tiese  experiments  were  carried  on  with  heavy  tar  oil  from 
the  Paris  gas  works. 

In  otlier  experiments  by  M.  Ste.  Claire  Deville,  with  a   Experiment. 
carefully  prepared  apparatus,  the  evaporation  of  water  with 
heavy  Pennsylvania  petroleum  reached  15.3  kilograms  per 
kilogram  of  petroleum,  and  with  ordinary  petroleum  14.14 
kilograms,  very  nearly  double  the  amount  obtained  with  vjaa^jy^^ani 
bituminous  opal.      In  all  furnaces  using  petroleum  it  ig  p«t«>io'»™- 
essential  that  the  vapor  of  petroleum  and  air  should  be 
thoroughly  mixed  before  combustion  is  reached.    An  in- 
crease of  pressure  and  the  heating  of  the  air  have  also  a 
marked  economical  result. 
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6Uu9fwmac$i,  In  conclosion  of  this  chapter  on  fomaces  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  have  the  assurance  of  the  managers  of  one  of  the 
largest  iron  mills  in  this  ooontsy  that  metallurgy  at  the 
present  day  could  not  be  carried  on  successfully  and  eeo- 
Necessity  ofnomically  without  the  assistance  of  gaseous  fuds.  I  hear 
with  pleasure  that  a  few  of  our  glass  manu&cturers  have 
akeady  introduced  gas  furnaces,  and  the  day  is  not  flEu* 
off  when  they  will  supplant  the  old  direct-fire  fumaoes 
entirely. 

BottU^moiing.  Sottl&i. 

This  branch  of  manu&cture^  as  carried  on  in  Europe, 
differs  somewhat  from  the  others  in  regard  to  the  construe- 
Bottie-giasB  tiou  of  the  ftimaces.    The  materials  used  are  required  to  be 
previously  heated  before  they  are  introduced  into  the  melt- 
ing pots  of  the  ftimace.    These  fhmaces  are,  therefore,  con- 
structed with  upper  chambers  placed  at  each  side  of  the 
furnace,  and  are  heated  by  the  waste  heat    The  fomaces 
are  rectangular,  and  similar  to  those  used  in  making  win- 
dow glass.    The  batch  being  properly  mixed  is  introduced 
into  the  upper  chambers  and  heated  for  about  twenty-eight 
hours.    Care  must  be  taken  to  regulate  the  heat  so  as  to 
systiemof work- prevent  partial  fusion,  or  else  the  cakes  formed  in  fhsing 
^'  would  require  to  be  broken  up.    The  mass  upon  the  furnace 

bottom  is  occasionally  raked  and  turned  over  with  suitable 
iron  rakes.  The  materials  entering  into  the  composition  of 
the  glass  being  very  crude,  if  they  were  introduced  all  at 
once  into  the  pots  would  swell  up  and  run  out.  It  has  been 
the  practice,  therefore,  to  heat  these  materials  previously, 
although  this  operation  adds  to  the  cost  of  the  glass. 
conMmptionof  A  f  umacc  in  France  generally  consumes  about  374  x>ounds 
pioductioZ*  ^  **  of  coal  for  every  100  bottles  cf  28.80  ounce  weight,  or  1,320 

pounds  of  coal  for  220  pounds  of  bottles, 
biow^™****^**'  The  operation  of  blowing  the  bottle  is  very  simple.  A 
piece  of  glass  is  gathered  upon  the  end  of  a  hollow  pipe, 
the  workman  blows  through  it,  and  gradually,  by  rolling 
and  blowing,  brings  the  lump  of  glass  to  a  proper  shape. 
The  roughly-shaped  bottle  is  now  introduced  into  a  mold — 
generally  of  iron — and  by  means  of  an  air-compressing  pis- 
ton the  glass  is  made  to  fit  the  mold  tightly,  and  when 
DeMription.  taken  out  has  the  shape  of  a  bottle.  This  mold  is  made 
Haif-moicu.  in  many  instances  to  simply  shape  the  lower  part  of  the 
bottle,  and  is  of  metal  or  day.  The  workman  witiidraws  the 
bottle  from  the  mold,  pushes  up  the  bottom  as  in  cham- 
pagne bottles;  it  is  now  detached  from  the  blow-pipe  by 
chilling  and  cracking  the  glass  in  applying  a  cold  iron  to  its 
surface.    The  bottom  of  the  bottle  is  now  put  into  a  spring 
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tool  fLttiBgit;  the  neck  is  reheated  and  properly  shaped  Bottu-mainng. 
with  a  pair  of  pincers,  fitting  the  inside  and  outside  of  the 
neck,  provided  with  properly  shaped  forming  blocks. 
This  method  of  working  is  still  largely  followed  in  Europe   Blowing  com- 

«,,.  ,,  .,,        ,^,.  ,  pared  Willi  mold- 

for  blowmg  bottles,  especially  those  used  tor  champagne  ing. 
wine,  a»  they  are  considered  stronger  when  blown  in  this 
manner,  rather  than  in  a  mold  forming  the  whole  bottle. 
Of  late,  however,  the  use  of  metallic  molds  forming  the 
whole  bottle,  is  extending  rapidly.  By  the  use  of  these 
molds  a  uniformity  of  contents  is  secured  for  each  bottle, 
and  is,  therefore,  a  security  against  more  or  less  unscrupu- 
lous dealers.  I  do  not  see  why  bottles  properly  molded 
should  not  be  as  strong  as  blown  bottles,  if  the  conditions  of 
respective  temperatures  of  the  mold  and  bottle  are  properly 
observed.  The  operation  of  blowing  in  a  whole  mold  is  whdiemoid*. 
certainly  more  expeditious  than  with  the  use  of  a  mold 
shaping  only  a  part  of  the  bottle.  I  believe  a  whole  mold 
is  generally  used  in  this  country.  The  bottles  having  been 
molded  or  blown,  are  carried  to  the  leer  or  annealing  oven, 
in  which  they  are  slowly  cooled  in  the  same  manner  as  with 
table  and  other  wares. 

The  materials  used  in  making  glass  for  bottles  should  ^e^^t^g^^f'" 
as  cheap  as  possible  5  transparency  not  being  a  requisite, 
cruder  materials  may  be  used  than  for  other  glass.  Manu- 
facturers should,  therefore,  study  the  materials  they  have 
the  nearest  at  hand,  and  use  them  in  preference  to  those 
they  would  have  to  bring  from  a  distance. 

The  materials  used  in  making  bottle  glass  do  not  differ 
materially  &om  the  following : 

In  France.  In  France. 

Parts. 

Riyer  sand  (from  the  Rh6ne  River) 100 

Slacked  lime 24 

Sulphate  of  soda 8 

This  Bhdne  sand  contains  iron  and  about  20  per  cent,  of 
calcareous  matter. 

In  Belgium,  In  Belgiam. 

Parte. 

Sand  (from  near  Charleroi) 10 

PeatrAshes  from  Holland 20 

Sulphate  of  soda 15 

Limestone 5 

CuUets  or  broken  piecesof  glass 50 

France  produces  annually  about  100,000,000  to  120,000,000  ^i-renoi^^Tod^ 
bottles,  representing  a  value  of  $4,000,000.   The  exportation  tiS  vaSef^and" 
of  bottles  is  about  59,000,000  pounds.    The  price  of  bottles  ^^"^ 
varies  fix>m  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  100  bottles  of  21  ounces  to  2.20 
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Bota^nuMng,  poands.    Champagne  bottles,  having  to  stand  the  pressure 
Champagne,     of  the  gas  Contained  in  the  wine,  are  sold  higher ;  they  range 
from  $4.60  to  $5.60,  according  to  quality. 
^Beigiam    bot-     Belgium  manuflEictures  quite  a  large  quantity  of  bottles, 
but  the  quality  is  said  to  be  inferior  to  those  made  in  France 
and  Germany. 
mx  ^^^'^^     In  1872  Belgium  exported  7,668,000  pounds  of  bottles, 
while  the  importation  was  only  1,377,000  pounds.   Since  that 
time  the  exports  have  decreased  sensibly,  and  in  1877  they 
only  amounted  to  1,775,000  pounds,  while  the  imports  in- 
creased to  3,476,000  pounds.    Of  the  12  furnaces  which  were 
BeipiM^^botJl^  ^^^^  ^^  operation  but  5  are  now  running.    This  shows  a 
making.  Striking  dccrcasc,  which  is  attributed  to  the  neglect  of  the 

Belgian  manufacturers  to  adopt  the  recent  improvements  in 
furnaces  and  the  new  methods  now  in  operation  elsewhere, 
It  is  an  uncommon  thing  for  the  Belgian  manufacturer  not 
to  be  in  the  van  of  progress,  and  I  scarcely  know  how  to 
account  for  the  apathy  of  the  bottle-makers  while  the  win- 
dow-glass, hollow-ware,  and  plate-glass  makers  have  shown 
such  ability  to  maintain  themselves  up  to  the  times. 
m^^al^ElIi^iSh  C^ermany  and  England  also  manufEicture  a  large  number 
production.  of  bottlcs,  but  I  could  procurc  no  data  to  lay  before  n^y 
readers.  What  little  was  exhibited  in  the  English  section 
appeared  to  be  of  good  quality. 
Demyoiins.  Of  demijohus,  which  are  usually  made  in  bottle  fjEwtories, 
I  shall  say  but  little.  They  are  simply  larger  bottles,  and 
the  manner  of  blowing  them  is  very  similar  to  bottle-blow- 
ing, with  the  exception  that  the  neck  is  not  finished  as  in 
ordinary  bottles,  but  is  simply  detached  from  the  blow-pipe 
and  smoothed  with  a  file. 

oioii^ware.  Table  a/nd  other  wares. 

Of  all  the  branches  of  glass  manufacturing,  that  of  mak- 
ing table  ware  and  ornamental  articles  is  incontestably  the 
Artistic  and  most  interesting  and  attractive.    It  requires  a  varied  knowl- 
Svoived?^  *     edgej  a  taste  for  designing,  a  knowledge  of  mechanical 
means  and  appliances,  be  it  in  pressing,  molding,  blowing, 

Variety  of  goodg.       _.  .  '  .  mi.  •   j.        x»  i     • 

cutting,  engravmg,  or  decorating.  The  vaiiety  ot  goods  is 
infinite,  each  new  article  firequently  differing  materially  from 
any  other  made  heretofore.  In  fact,  a  glass  manufacturer 
in  this  branch  can  only  hope  to  i^each  success  by  ceaseless 
and  watchful  attention.  The  low  cost  of  an  article  is  not  a 
sufficient  guarantee  to  secure  sales  unless  it  is  accompanied 
with  a  tasteful  designing.  Economizing  appliances  should 
also  be  adopted  at  once,  if  found  to  be  really  such,  for,  in 
this  age  of  machinery,  no  one  can  hope  to  hold  supremacy 
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unless  he  provides  himself  with  the  most  perfect  tools  and    Gtati^ware, 
devices. 

Many  beautifol  things  were  exhibited  in  Paris  which,  I  in^SSSSg**™ 
fear,  leave  us  far  behind  in  the  race  of  human  competition. 
The  artistic  skill  displayed  by  the  European  manufacturers 
is  in  marked  contrast  with  our  home  productions.    I  refer 
more  particularly  to  articles  of  luxury. 

In  designs  we  are  sadly  behindhand.  France  and  Bohe-  h^SaSniSe^i 
mia  are  in  the  van.  England,  although  manufacturing  beau- 
tifcd  wares,  so  fitr  as  workmanship  is  concerned,  is  occasion- 
ally wofully  behind  in  designs.  It  is  a  pity  to  see  beautifai 
briUiant  glass  engraved  with  the  greatest  skill  and  art-*-a 
display  of  uncommon  talent — wasted  upon  mgly  mugs  or 
jags. 

The  variety  of  colored  glass  made  in  Eurox)e  is  really  sur-  J^^^^J^^^ 
prising.    Different  colored  glasses  are  combined  together  in  oxed  i^aaaea^ 
beautiful  harmony,  pleasing  to  the  eye.    In  flint  glass,  which 
after  all  is  the  king  of  glass,  the  perfection  of  the  cut  and  jratoMtie;'Mng 
engraved  glass  is  all  thatcould  be  desired.    Nothing  is  pret- 
tier than  a  beautiful  transparent  vase  made  of  brilliant  flint 
glass  cut  in  deep  patterns,  such  as  flutes,  diamonds,  or  other 
figures.    This  can  only  be  excelled,  perhaps,  by  the  beauti- 
ful and  artistically  engraved  pieces  which  were  displayed  at 
the  Exposition  in  the  British  and  Bohemian  departments. 


In  antique  glass  we  find  many  beautifai  spec  mens  of  work-  _,  Modem     . 

^  .       ^  ^    .  .    .  1  ^   .  . ,  .        ^^   to  the  a» 

manship,  but,  m  my  opinion,  we  have  yet  to  see  anything  tique 
excelling  some  of  our  modem  productions.  I  certainly  think 
that  we  have  but  little,  if  anything,  to  copy  from  the  antique 
wares,  and  am  in  the  number  of  those  who  believe  that  to 
lament  over  the  lost  arts,  as  it  is  somewhat  fashionable  to 
do,  is  simply  to  make  an  exhibit  of  ignorance  or  weakness. 
The  glass  industry  of  the  present  day  is  as  far  advanced  as 
history  has  ever  shown  it  to  have  been,  with,  perhaps,  a 
very  few  unimportant  exceptions. 

The  manufacture  of  table  and  ornamental  wares  is  divi-      ManniiMkne 
ded  into  two  branches,  flint-gla«s  an4  lime-glass.  vid^*toto*two 

Flint  glass  is  known  by  the  English  as  a  glass  containing  glass,  iime  ^asa^ 
lead.  The  French  and  Belgians  call  it  "crystal,''  but  the  •'Oryrtai"giaM. 
Germans  call  indistinctly  all  white  glass  "crystal,"  whether 
lead  enters  into  it  or  not.  It  would  be  quite  desirable  to 
have  different  kinds  of  glass  designated  by  names  convey- 
ing a  meaning  of  their  nature  and  composition.  In  this 
country  we  are  laboring  under  the  same  difficulties,  and  glass 
containing  small  proportions  of  lead  or  none  at  all  is  often 
called  "  crystal  glass.''  The  equivalent  of  the  "  white  glass ** 
of  Europe  we  designate  under  the  name  of  "lime  glass,^ 
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G^M9^i>o>n.        European  "  white  glass,"  although  made  beautifully  trans- 
parent, fi-ee  from  coloring  tints  to  a  great  degree,  never  can 
Lime  or  attain  the  brilliancy  of  flint  glass.    The  Bohemians  and 

"white"     glaas 

inferior  in  7>ri]-  Germans,  who  excel  in  the  making  of  lime  glass,  treat  it  in 
g]a8&  its  decoration  precisely  as  the  English,  French,  and  Belgians 

do  with  flint.    Light  not  being  reflected  with  that  brilliancy 
-    so  strikingly  noticeable  in  flint,  this  glass  always  has  a 
bluish-gray  tint,  which  detracts  materially  from  its  beauty. 
E^h**fa^     We  owe  the  invention  of  flint  glass  to  the  English.    Wood 
tion.  ^as  used  as  a  ftiel  in  the  beginning  of  glass  making,  but  it 

having  become  scarce  in  England  coal  was  resorted  to  as  a 
substitute.    This  fuel,  however,  producing  a  great  quantity 
of  smoke  in  the  furnace,  many  impurities  were  mixed  with 
the  glass  and  gave  it  a  coloring.    To  obviate  this  diflfllculty, 
I)ot8,  which  had  been  made  heretofore  without  covers,  were 
now  covered.    This,  however,  reduced  the  temperature  of 
^j^Jj^*8^*~the  contents  of  the  pots,  and  it  was  found  that  glass  made 
with  the  ordinary  mixtures  was  too  hard  to  melt    Bed 
lead  was  then  introduced  as  a  flux ;  this  remedied  the  diffi- 
culty.   To  this  day  the  English  retain  the  supremacy  in 
the  manufacture  of  flint  glass ;  in  color,  brilliancy,  and  su- 
taine^pl^w^P^rior  purity  of  metal,  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other 
country.    France  and  Belgium  are  also  making  large  quan- 
tities of  flint-glass  wares,  and  I  particularly  noticed  that 
since  1867  Fi-ench  flint  had  been  materially  improved.    The 
in  i^h*^tP^'^^^  grayish  tint  which  distinguished  the  French  from 
glass.  ^e  English  then  has  now  disappeared,  and  French  flint  is 

nearly  equal  to  the  English. 

Belgium  has  somewhat  departed  from  the  manufacture  of 
pure  flint  glass,  and  to  meet  the  demand  for  cheap  wares 
Haif.flintgiMs.  ijjyj  \yeeni  making  ordinary  white  glass  with  a  small  proportion 
of  lead  added.    The  manufEicture  of  flint  glass  in  Belgium, 
at  the  present  day,  amounts  to  $1,600,000.     In  1876  the 
exportation  amounted  to  $340,000. 
flint^S**^  o'    The  materials  used  in  flint-glass  making  are  potash,  red 
lead,  sand,  aud  small  proi>ortions  of  oxide  of  manganese  as 
a  corrector  of  color. 
Uae  of  potash,      Potash  is  uscd  in  the  form  of  carbonate,  and  should  be  as 
free  as  possible  from  sulphate,  chlorate,  soda  salts,  iron,  and 
organic  matters.    Sometimes  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  niter  is 
substituted  for  soda,  giving  a  Viary  fine  glass.    Its  use, 
however,  is  somewhat  objectionable,  as  it  destroys  pots  very 
Sonroes  of  pot.  rapidly;  its  high-cost  price  is  another  objection.    The  En- 
glish use  potash  coming  from  America;  it  is  refined  by  man- 
ufacturers, who  sell  the  purified  article  direct  to  the  glass- 
makers.    France  draws  her  potash  from  America,  Tuscany, 
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aDd  Germany.    The  potash  contained  in  the  residanm  of    waa^^oan. 
the  beet-root  sugar-making  is  also  osed. 
Bed  lead. — ^The  selection  of  leads  for  making  red  lead^Seioctionofiesd 

for  ginnfl  mftking. 

shoold  be  very  particular ;  the  metal  should  be  free  from 
copper,  iron,  and  even  silver.  Zinc  and  antimony  are  less 
troublesome.  In  the  large  establishments  of  France  red 
lead  is  generally  made  on  the  premises.  The  best  lead  is 
drawn  irom  Spain.  Germany  has  also  a  few  superior 
brands. 

As  many  manufacturers  cannot  afford  to  manu&cture    Tests  of  pmity 
their  own  red  lead,  and  are  obliged  to  purchase  it  from  the  ^ 
trade,  I  will  briefly  show  how  the  presence  of  copper  can  be 
de  ected. 

Take  a  determined  quantity  of  red  lead,  say  50  grams ; 
add,  say,  50  centimeters  of  concentrated  ammonia.  The 
bottle  should  be  big  enough  to  contain  about  200  cubic  cen- 
timeters; shake  now  and  then.  In  a  few  days  if  a  blue 
coloration  should  take  place  it  is  an  indication  of  the  pres- 
ence of  copper;  the  deeper  the  color  the  larger  the  quantity. 
Litharge  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  If  red  lead 
or  litharge  give  a  decided  blue  tint  to  glass,  they  must  be 
rejected  as  containing  iron.  The  use  of  litharge  has  often 
been  tried  instead  of  red  lead,  but  the  result  has  never  been 
satisfactory,  and  always  produces  a  glass  of  inferior  quality. 

Gullets  or  broken  glass. — The  glass  remaining  upon  the   CoHeu. 
blowpipes  after  an  article  has  been  blown  is  saved  for  use 
over  again.    This  glass  contains  oxide  of  iron  detached  from 
the  pipes  in  cleaning  them ;  since  it  would  be  quite  unfit  for 
use  in  this  state,  it  is  necessary  to  eliminate  the  iron.    For 
this  purpose  the  following  process  is  employed:  Diluted   Mode  of  poii. 
sulphuric  add  is  introduced  into  large  iron  boxes  lined  with      ^' 
lead  and  heated  to  180  degrees  Fah.    The  liquid  should  be 
stirred  now  and  then.    Twelve  hours  or  more  afterwards 
the  iron  is  nearly  all  dissolved;  the  cullets  should  then  be 
taken  up,  washed,  and  dried. 

Sa/nd. — ^The  sand  used  in  flint-glass  making  should  be  of  ^wd. 
the  greatest  purity,  and  if  it  contains  iron  t^e  same  treat- 
ment as  indicated  for  cleaning  cullets  is  resorted  to  with 
very  good  effect    In  all  cases,  however,  sand  should  be 
washed  in  water  before  using  it. 

Flint  glass  in  Europe  is  generally  made  with  the  follow- 
ing mixture: 

Parts.     Compositimi  of 

Silica  (sand) x. 100  ^^l^^ 

EiMllead 66t 

Carbonate  of  potash 33| 

loo 
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Giau^are,        xhis  proportion  is  nsaally  followed  by  all  manufactarers. 
It  shows :  1  part  carbonate  of  potash ;  2  parts  red  lead ;  3 
parts  sand.    It  is  seldom  deviated  from  and  produce;)  a  very 
good  metal.    To  correct  the  color  small  proportions  of  oxide 
of  manganese  are  sometimes  added.    To  the  above  mixtore 
a  quantity  of  mullets  should  be  added  at  least  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  sand. 
acid-  ^^  ^^**™**®     Other  materials  have  been  tried  in  making  flint  glass. 
Boracic  acid  has  been  used  by  MM.  Maes  and  Gl^mandot^  ' 
of  Clichy,  near  Paris.    By  the  use  of  this  flux  the  coraposi- 
tI!tioi'V^otoer*^^°  ®^  glass  cau  be  greatly  modified;  oxide  of  zinc  may 
iuRrcdicnta.       take  the  place  of  red  lead ;  lime,  soda,  or  bary  tes  may  be  used 
instead  of  potash.    These  substitutions,  in  connection  with 
boracic  acid,  have  produced  a  beautiful  glass,  suitable  for 
table  ware  or  optical  purposes,  which  is  remarkable  for 
style  of  itama-  limpidity,  whiteness,  and  brilliancy.    The  furnaces  used  are 
CCS  at  cuchy.     ^^.  ^^  dircct-fire  style,  containing  8  to  10  pots  of  a  capacity 
of  about  600  x>ounds,  heated  by  wood  or  coal.    As  wood  han 
become  quite  scarce  in  many  localities,  coal  is  gradually 
being  substituted.    The  direct-flre  furnaces  are  also  gradu- 
ally passing  away,  and  the  Siemens  and  Boetius  gas  ftimaces 
are  taking  their  places.    Economy  of  fuel  with  European 
manufacturers  is  a  question  of  more  importance  than  with  us. 
mized^^tS^  With  abundance  of  fuel  in  this  country,  we  have  not  felt  the 
nncea.  nccessity  of  economy  to  such  a  degree  as  they  hav^e.    Gas 

furnaces  possess  so  many  advantages  that  their  use  should 
be  generally  adopted ;  those  burning  coal  can  now  be  run 
Didiexjeaa.      with  opcu  instead  of  closed  pots.    Mr.  Didierjean,  of  the 
Saint  Louis  Glass  Works  succeeded  in  so  directing  a  mixtuie 
of  gas  and  air  in  suitable  proportions  and  directions  that  the 
former  oxidation  of  glass  in  open  pots  is  now  avoided. 
Mode  of  melt.     I^  the  Ordinary  furnaces  eight  or  nine  hours  are  neces- 
iDg  and  working,  gj^jy  to  melt  glass,  the  refining  taking  about  one  or  two 
hours  more.    The  blowers  work  for  eleven  hours,  with  half 
an  hour's  rest  at  noon.    Work  begins  and  ends  every  day 
at  the  same  hours,  from  6  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.,  continuing  for 
six  days  every  week. 
ot^woi'toc?*fiS^     In  England  the  custom  is  entirely  different.    The  fur- 
nace*.     "       naces  and  pots  are  very  large;  the  pots  contain  as  much  an 
2,000  pounds,  and  require  from  forty-eight  to  sixty  hours? 
firing  before  melting.    The  glass  being  melted,  work  is  con- 
tinuous day  and  night  without  intermission  tor  four  or  foiu* 
and  a  half  days,  until  the  glass  is  all  worked  up.    This  does 
not  api)eai'  to  be  a  wise  method  of  working.    The  glass  re- 
maining so  long  melted  in  the  pots  is  apt  to  lose  its  good 
quality  and  homogeneousness,  also  causing  strice  to  appear 
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towards  the  end,  sometimes  ending  in  devitrification.    Each     fi««Mcwr«. 
set  of  workmen  in  France  is  composed  of  twelve  persons, 
while  in  England  there  are  only  foar,  viz:  a  finisher,  a 
gatherer,  a  blower,  and  a  boy.    As  the  latter  mode  of  work-  ^^ngiwi  mode 

r  '  ,  /.,*.,.,  «^  working  far- 

iftg  must  necessarily  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  high-pncedi 


workmen  in  doing  the  work  that  could  be  performed  by 
cheaper  hands  and  by  subdividing  the  labor,  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  as  economical  as  the  French  mode. 

The  English  method,  however,  has  some  advantages.  As  j^^^^^^^ 
the  furnaces  are  kept  at  a  low  heat  tor  long  periods  while 
working,  this  naturally  increases  the  life  of  the  furnaces. 
While  the  French  furnaces  rarely  last  over  one  year  or 
eighteen  months,  and  the  pots  from  six  weeks  to  two 
months,  the  English  frequently  preserve  their  furaaces  firom 
six  to  eight  years,  provided  the  benches  are  repaired  every 
two  years  5  the  pots  last  on  an  average  firom  four  to  six  and 
sometimes  seven  months.  The  frequent  alternate  cooling 
and  heating  of  the  French  furnaces  cajises  them  to  disinte- 
grate much  more  rapidly  than  the  English.  The  English  faSflow^S^" 
method,  however,  requires  a  larger  quantity  of  coal,  but 
with  their  cheap  coals  this  does  not  weigh  much  in  a  ques- 
tion of  general  economy. 

The  leer  or  annealing  oven  does  not  differ  from  those   KngiiBhieew. 
used  in  this  country.    It  is  the  usual  long  furnace,  heated 
iQ  front  with  two  fire-places,  the  flame  striking  against  the 
arched  top  and  reverberating  the  heat   upon  the  wares 
placed  in  iron  pans  traveling  on  rails. 

The  "glory -hole"  or  reheating  furnace  is  also  of  the  ordi-    oiory.hoie. 
npjry  style  found  in  this  country. 

The  tools  are  of  the  usual  kind,  and  but  little  novelty  is  t^^"^^**"^^^*^ 
found  in  them.    Foreign  manufacturers  have  not  become 
so  familiarized  with  mechanical  appliances  as  we  have  in 
this  country.    The  American  pressed  glass,  which  I  sent  ^8,^/^2^*^'* 
for  and  exhibited  myself,  at  my  own  expense,  drew  firom 
the  European  manufacturers  exclamations  of  astonishment  I 
when  they  saw  the  clearness,  smoothness,  and  brilliancy  of  ! 
this  glass,  the  freedom  from  mold-marks,  and  the  superior  [ 
execution  in  general.    Frequent  inquiries  were  made  as  to 
the  mode  of  working.    This  was  a  positive  proof  that  they  isuperfortoBu- 
consider  us  superior  in  that  line.    In  fact,  many  manufac- 
turers frankly  acknowledged  to  me  our  uncontested  superi- 
ority in  pressed  glass.    Nothing  could  be  seen  elsewhere  In 
the  Exposition  equaling  our  samples. 

As  a  great  many  wares  are  still  blown?  simply  with  the^sjjpe**^'*^^^^' 
few  tools  of  the  craft,  the  foreign  workman  as  a  general  >»«»• 
thing  is  well  skUled  and  superior  to  his  American  brother. 
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^^^••^^re.  To  illostrate  how  few  new  introductioDS  have  been  made  in 
the  glass-blower's  tools,  I  have  been  told  that  the  use  of 
"snaps''  to  hold  pieces  while  reheating  is  of  recent  ori- 
gin in  Europe,  as  is  also  the  use  of  a  whole  iron  mold  for 
bottles,  instead  of  the  half  mold,  which  had  been  used  for 
many  years. 
Wooden  moida     I  wish  to  rocommeud  to  our  manufacturers  the  use  of 

pcooininfipdea. 

wooden  molds,  knowing  how  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Bo- 
hemia these  molds  have  been  the  means  of  cheax>ening  pro- 
duction and  insuring  regularity.  There  are  scarcely  any 
blown  articles  made  without  the  help  of  these  molds.  They 
are  cheap,  and,  where  a  very  large  quantity  of  pieces  is  not 
wanted,  they  are  the  best  kind  of  molds  yet  found  to  pro- 
duce clear,  smooth  wares.  For  the  making  of  current  arti- 
cles, needed  in  great  quantities,  wooden  molds  do  not 
answer  as  well,  as  they  do  not  hold  their  outlines  sharp 
long  enough,  owing  to  the  slow  burning  or  charring  of  the 
inside.  To  avoid  this  diflBculty  iron  molds  have  been  used ; 
^Th^^advMi.  they  are  lubricated  with  a  fatty  or  resinous  substance, 
▼anuges.  which  is  Occasionally  renewed.    The  same  clearness  of  glass 

cannot  be  obtained,  however,  as  with  wooden  molds.  In  the 
Bohemian  exhibits  I  saw  a  quantity  of  beautiful  vases  and 
other  articles  which  I  was  told  had  been  blown  in  wooden 
molds.  These  wares  are  very  regular  and  beautiful  in 
shape. 

A  new  practice  has  recently  been  introduced  in  France, 
to  which  I  also  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  glass- 
makers.  It  is  the  invention  of  M.  Gl^mandot,  a  celebrated 
oftoSi^  p^^«  and  competent  glass  manufacturer.  I  refer  to  the  coat- 
ing with  nickel  of  molds,  blow-pipes,  and  tools  used  in 
glass-blowing.  This  coating  prevents  the  oxide  of  iron 
from  being  introduced  into  glass  through  impure  cuUets. 
This  process  has  been  applied  with  success  in  several  glass 
works,  and  I  should  like  to  see  it  tried  here.  A  coating 
of  nickel  is  readily  imparted  by  immersing  the  objects  in 
a  plating  bath  of  sulphate  of  nickel  and  ammonia  for  sev- 
eral hours. 
biowJ*'**^***Si^  I  shall  not  undertake  to  describe  the  blowing  processes 
giaas-ware.  for  table  and  other  wares  but  very  briefly.  It  is  the  skill 
of  the  workmen  which  secures  the  reputation  of  glass  works 
in  Europe,  since  mechanical  means  are  but  little  known  or 
used.  The  process  of  blowing  consists  in  dipping  a  metal- 
lic '^  blow-pipe  "  into  the  mass  of  glass  contained  in  the  pot. 
The  blow-pipe  being  colder  than  the  glass,  the  latter  adheres 
firmly  to  it,  and,  owing  to  the  cooling  action  of  the  ambient 
air,  gradually  becomes  solidified,  but  it  should  be  worked 
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while  yet  plastic.    The  workman  now  blows  through  the  <  ^nan^war*, 
pipe  and  gradaalhr  forms  a  hollow  ball,  which,  by  means  of  iBiowing   flint 
his  few  simple  tools,  he  brings  to  the  proper  shape  so  as  to  d^^^*"- 
form  the  uesirM  article.    The  tools  of  the  glass-blower  are 
but  few ;  they  are  the  blow-pipe,  pinchers,  shears,  calipers, 
a  marver  or  iron  plate,  a  bench,  and  a  few  other  primitive 
so-called  tools. 

The  so-called  "doubled  glass,"  known  as  "flashed  S^^^ss"  Dw^wcdor 
in  this  country,  is  a  glass  made  of  several  colors  superposed. 
It  is  worked  in  a  different  manner  from  plain  glass.  Col- 
ored glass  when  first  made  is  generally  drawn  into  sticks 
of  a  certain  length  and  annealed.  Suppose  we  now  wish  Hoi«  of  miik- 
to  blow  an  article  made  of  white  glass  with  a  thin  sheet  of 
outside  colored  glass.  A  stick  of  colored  glass  is  taken  and 
heated  gradually;  the  workman  now  takes  up  this  stick 
on  the  end  of  his  "ponty" — an  iron  rod  upon  which  a  litUe 
hot  glass  has  been  gathered — and  heats  the  glass  in  the 
"  glory-hole.'^  When  this  is  suflBciently  plastic  a  quantity 
is  cut  off  and  attached  to  a  blow-pipe  also  having  a  small 
lump  of  hot  glass  at  its  end.  The  colored  lump  is  now 
heated  again  and  blown  in  the  usual  way  into  a  hollow  ball. 
This  ball  is  opened  and  formed  into  the  shape  of  a  cup.  In 
the  mean  time  another  workman  has  gathered  and  blown 
another  sphere  of  white  glass  of  a  suitable  size.  This 
sphere  is  now  put  into  the  cup-shaped  colored  glass,  blown, 
and  rubbed  together  while  hot  so  as  to  make  them  adhere. 
We  now  have  a  ball  of  white  glass  inside  and  colored  glass 
outside.  This  may  be  finished  to  any  shape  desired,  in  the 
usual  way,  with  molds  or  tools. 

The  variety  of  articles  made  in  glass  is  so  great  that  I   oreat  variety 
cannot  possibly  describe  the  different  processes.    It  is  notfiMstured?*™""* 
thought  to  be  within  the  scope  of  such  report  as  this  to 
give  detailed  descriptions.     I  wish,  however,  to  impress 
on  the  minds  of  our  manufacturers  the  necessity,  growing 
more  every  day,  of  traveling  out  of  the  now  beaten  path 
of  ordinary  goods,  and  taking  up  the  making  of  the  beautiful  ' 
fancy  articles  which  were  to  be  seen  in  such  profusion  in  1 
the  Exhibition.    We  are  sadly  behind  the  times  in  these  JAmerica*  neg- 
wares ;  we  are  at  the  head  in  pressed  glass,  why  should  we^^mi^gftncy 
not  strive  also  to  reach  that  position  in  fancy  wares  t    Our^r 
deficiency  is  particularly  striking  in  the  making  of  doubled,  | 
trebled,  and  quadrupled  colored  glass;  the  blowing  of  s<>li^  ^^^^  ^** 
ribbed  vases;  in  articles  having  cameos  on  the  surface; 
vases  blown  of  two  colored  glasses,  with  relief  designs, 
which  are  subsequently  cut  away  in  alternate  places  so  as 
to  show  faces  of  different  colored  glass;  mottled  colored 
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Glass  cutting. 


Tools. 


Processv 


Giass^ware.    giass,  imitating  marble ;  the  blowing  of  minute  hollow  tubes 
between  two  layers  of  glass ;  the  spinning  of  colored  glass 

ff  ^gMi^kc.^  threads  upon  the  surface  of  articles ;  and  the  endless  variety 
of  Venetian  fancy  goods.  The  same  may  be  «aid  of  bronzed 
^nd  white  iridescent  glass,  the  yellow  and  green  aventuf- 
ine,  etc.  I  notice,  however,  of  late,  a  tendency  to  introduce 
colored  glass  by  our  manufacturers,  and  I  have  already  seen 
very  handsome  articles  made  of  solid  colored  glass. 

Cuttipg  and  engraving  are  two  processes  very  similar. 
The  cutting  or  grinding  of  glass  is  usually  done  with  four 
kinds  of  grinding  wheels  or  disks,  revolved  by  power:  (1)  a 
cast  or  wrought  iron  wheel;  (2)  a  stone  wheel  of  very  close 
grain;  (3)  a  wooden  wheel;  and  (4)  a  cork  wheel.  The  oper- 
ation is  briefly  as  follows:  The  iron  wheel,  being  mounted 
upon  a  suitable  frame,  is  made  to  revolve ;  over  the  wheel  a 
hopper,  containing  sand  and  water,  is  hung,  the  wet  sand 
falling  on  the,  periphery  of  the  wheel.  The  piece  of  glass 
being  held  against  the  face  of  the  wheel,  the  sand,  by  its 
abrading  action,  grinds  away  the  glass.  The  next  opera 
tion  is  to  take  the  ground  object,  which  now  presents  a  verj' 
rough  surface,  and  apply  it  against  the  revolving  stone  wheel, 
kept  moist  by  a  stream  of  water  running  out  of  the  hopper. 
This  operation  removes  the  asperities  produced  by  the  first 
operation,  but  this  does  not  restore  the  former  brilliancy  of 
the  glass.  To  partially  produce  this  polish  the  gla^s  is  next 
held  against  a  revolving  wooden  wheel,  usually  of  poplar  or 
willow.  A  wet  pumice-stone  powder  is  occasionally  spread 
over  the  wheel.  The  glass  is  now  quite  smooth  and  free 
from  scratches,  but  is  not  sufficiently  polished.  The  cork 
wheel  is  now  used  for  the  last  operation;  it  is  sprinkled  over 
with  ^' tin  putty"  or  colcothar.  The  polishing  action  of  the 
cork  wheel  completely  restores  to  the  glass  the  polish  and 
brilliancy  which  it  originally  possessed. 

To  cut  glass  with  such  a  scantiness  of  mechanical  means, 
it  will  be  seen  readily,  necessitates  a  long  practice  and  skill 
in  the  workmen,  as  they  have  nothing  but  the  eye  to  depend 
upon  for  guidance.  Nevertheless,  with  such  limited  means, 
the  most  beautiful  designs  are  cut  with  wonderful  effect 
Deficiency   of  But  upou  a  closc  examination  the  work  is  often  found  very 

mechanical  aids,  ijj^g^jg^j.  When  the  Operation  has  to  be  repeated  over 
again,  and  the  same  patterns  have  to  be  cut,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  obtain  regularity  in  the  work,  and  to  make 
the  pieces  alike.  In  pressing  glass  in  molds  having  the 
shape  and  design  desired,  the  operation  being  entirely  me- 
chanical, and  consequently  accurate,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
produce  a  large  number  of  pieces  perfectiy  alike.    Pressed 


Accuracy  in 
cutting  the '  ro- 
Buir  of  skill. 
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glass,  however,  never  can  attain  the  beauty  and  perfection    GUm-ware. 
of  cnt  glass.    The  molds  cannot  produce  the  outlines  and 
angles  sharp  enough,  and  should  they  be  produced  in  press- ^^^^IJ^^J^^ 
ing  they  would  be  blunted  in  reheating  or  fire-polishing.  fi^»- 
Gut  and  pressed  glass  will,  therefore,  each  maintain  its 
respective  sphere. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  cut  glass  by  ma- 
chinery, but  until  recently  they  have  met  with  poor  success.  • 
In  France  a  machine  has  just  been  brought  out  for  cutting  French  gioM- 
several  tumblers  at  a  time.  This  machine  was  in  operation  '^"**^  maciiioo. 
at  the  Exhibition,  but  showing  only  the  cutting  of  one  glass 
at  a  time.  Since  the  inventor  called  it  an  experimental 
machine  only,  not  completed,  I  could  not  judge  of  its 
merits  or  of  the  improvements  he  contemplates  making. 
As  I  saw  the  machine  in  operation,  however,  I  do  not 
think  it  will  ever  realize  the  sanguine  expectations  of  the 
inventor.  The  tumbler  is  mounted  upon  a  holder,  pressing 
upon  the  face  of  a  horizontally  revolving  wheel  5  the  holder 
is  weighted  suflBciently  to  give  the  proper  pressure  to  grind 
out  the  flutes.  The  machine  is  automatic,  raising  and  re- 
volving the  tumbler  a  sufficient  distance  to  cut  the  next 
flute  and  again  lowering  it  against  the  grinding  wheel.  The 
operation  is  repeated  until  all  the  flutes  around  the  tumbler 
are  cut. 

Another  glass-cutting  machine  has  been  introduced  in  German  ^loaa 
Germany,  but  since  the  German  Government  did  not  take*^"  ^  ^""^  ^^' 
part  in  the  Exhibition,  except  in  the  flne  arts,  I  had  no 
opportunity  of  seeing  it  in  operation.  From  an  examina- 
tion of  the  drawings  which  I  saw  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  same  defects  exist  in  this  as  are  to  be  found  in  the 
French  machine  5  neither  of  them  regulate  the  penetration 
of  the  grinding  wheel,  and  simply  depend  upon  pressure 
for  action.  This  German  machine,  however,  seems  to  be 
adapted  to  a  greater  variety  of  work  than  the  French. 

In  the  American  section  samples  of  glass  cut  by  ma-  American gioa^ 
chinery  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Colne,  the  result  of  a  "^^j^p^^d^^^ 
joint  invention  with  the  writer.  These  were  the  only  ma- 
chine-cut articles  in  the  Exhibition,  and  excited  the  curi- 
osity of  the  foreign  manufacturers,  owing  to  the  beauty  and 
regularity  of  the  work.  .  These  samples  consisted  of  decan- 
ters, go  blets,  sugar  bowls,  mustard  pots,  tumblers,  etc.,  of 
different  shapes  and  styles  of  cutting.  The  machine  was 
not  on  exhibition,  but  it  has  since  been  put  in  operation 
very  successfully  in  France  by  the  inventors.  It  is  not 
entirely  automatic,  but  is  adapted  to  cut  all  geometrical 
24  p  R ^VOL  3 
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oiai$^vHire.  ghapes  and  patterns,  as  well  as  a  great  variety  of  styles  of 
cutting,  and  does  not  require  any  skill  in  the  person  work- 
ing it,  as  Hie  penetration  is  i)erfectly  regulated.  The  rapid- 
ity, the  regularity,  and  the  perfection  of  the  work  done  with 
this  machine  insures  a  great  saving  in  the  original  cost  price 
of  cut  articles. 
mj^uSlr/  ^  I^  glass-cutting,  as  in  other  branchesof  the  glass  mann&ct- 
manticd.  j^^ej  I  recommcnd  the  use  of  mechanical  means  to  cheapen 

and  perfect  the  production  of  wares.  We  have  seen  the 
benefits  of  machinery  in  the  ingenious  inventions  of  molds 
andpresses  now  so  extensively  worked  in  our  establishments. 
Machinery  for  cutting  glass  must  necessarily  work  the  same 
results. 
^Giaiw  enffrav-  Eugraviug  glassis  a  similar  process  to  cutting,  the  differ- 
ence l>eing  in  the  tools.  In  engraving,  instead  of  using  a 
large  iron  wheel  with  sand  and  water,  a  very  small  copper 
disk  with  emery  and  oil  are  used.  To  engrave  glass  requires 
BohemiA   andverv  skiUful  workmcu.    The  work  produced  by  Bohemian 

Bneund   in  the  *  « 

ran.  and  English  engravers  is  truly  wonderful.     France  and 

Belgium  also  produce  very  fine  work,  but  the  artists,  or  at 
least  many  of  them,  are  of  Bohemian  origin. 
Gia«8  etching     Etching  iu  clear  and  dead  white  grounds  by  means  of 

by    bydroflnoric ,,«.  .,.  ,  -i^  xx^« 

Mid.  hydrofluonc  acid  has  been  earned  to  a  great  state  of  per- 

fection iu  Europe,  particularly  in  France.  This  compara- 
tively new  process  of  engraving  is  capable  of  producing 
oeautiful  work  at  a  greatly  reduce  price.  By  means  of 
properly  prepared  designs  with  the  well-known  printing 
processes  on  paper,  the  most  intricate  and  beautiful  pat- 
terns may  be  etched  upon  glass  with  great  perfection.  Of 
late  years  the  dead-white  etching  upon  clear  glass  has  been 
carried  to  a  high  degree  of  success  in  France;  in  fact,  it 
can  be  said  that  from  the  time  this  style  of  ornamenting 
glass  was  discovered  dates  the  successful  introduction  of 
etching  on  glass. 
Sand-blast  pro-     The  saud-blast  process  has  quite  recently  been  introduced 

*'***'  into  England  au<l  Belgium,  but,  so  far,  has  taken  no  footing 

in  France,  with  the  exception  of  one  establishment,  which 
is  preparing,  and  may  by  this  time  have  made  an  experi- 
mental trial.  I  think  that  so  valuable  an  invention  must 
make  its  way  even  against  the  competition  of  etching  by 
A  »n«je«»  on  Hxsid.    In  this  country  this  style  of  engraving  has  proved 

appucabie  to  quite  a  success  on  flat  surfaces  or  sheet-glass;  I  wish  we 
could  see  it  applied  more  generally  to  our  table  and  £uicy 
wares,  lamx>8,  and  gas  globes.  I  have  already  seen  some 
very  fair  applications  of  sand  engraving  to  ornamenting 
shades,  globes,  etc.    Sand  engraving  in  combination  with 
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enamel  painting  would  produce  very-  pretty  effects,  and  I     ^nnn^wirc. 
hope  to  see  it  tried  by  some  of  our  glass-makers. 

Lime  or  white  glass. — ^The  center  of  manufacture  of  this  Lime-giaw;  th« 
glass  is  in  Germany.    Bohemia  is  especially  famous  for  its  bSS^^^  **' 
<^  white  glass."    The  Bohemians  make  in  this  glass  all  arti- 
cles made  elsewhere  in  flint;  in  fact,  they  blow  it  and  deco- 
rate it  precisely  in  the  same  manner.    The  Bohemian  dis- 
play of  ferucy  colored,  highly  decorated,  cut,  engraved,  and 
painted  glass  was  truly  beautiful.     The  color  of  their 
"  white  glass,"  however  pure  the  materials  may  have  been, 
and  however  carefully  it  may  have  been  made,  never  reaches   ^Jj"}^'^^^^! 
the  brilliancy  and  limpidity  of  flint-glass.    Bohemian  white  haraor. 
glass  being  much  harder  than  flint,  it  requires  to  be  worked 
promptly,  since  it  cannot  stand  reheating  as  well  as  lead- 
glass.    This  peculiarity  has  led  Bohemians  to  adopt  a  spe-     ^^  Bohemian 

.,  ^-./.i-..  r»  .,/.  method  of  blow- 

cial  system  or  method  of  blowing.    To  avoid  frequent  re-  ing. 
heating,  articles  are  blown  at  one  or  at  as  few  operations  as 
possible.     For  this  purpose  wooden  molds  almost  exclu-    woo.icnmoWt. 
sively  are  used,  so  that  one  blowing  is  sufficient  to  give  the 
required  shape.    This,  to  a  great  measure,  cheapens  their 
productions,  but  these  molds  are  of  especial  advantage  in 
giving  to  their  wares  the  beautiful  shapes  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  see  in  their  fancy  vases.    Although  labor  is  very 
cheap  in  Bohemia,  I  doubt  whether  skilled  labor  could  be 
procured  at  the  low  prices  usually  paid  were  these  pieces 
to  be  blown  by  hand  instead  of  the  wooden  molds.    England  ^otii^^^nEnc- 
to  this  day  refuses,  or  rather  the  workmen  do,  to  use  any  >a°«i- 
wooden  molds.     Any  attempt  to  introduce  these  molds 
would  be  followed  at  once  by  a  strike  in  that  unfortunate 
strike-ridden  country.    It  is  true,  I  have  seen  very  i-egu- 
larly  blown  wares  coming  from  England,  but  they  must  be 
the  work  of  highly-skilled  workmen,  who  must  naturally  be 
but  few  and  well  paid.    Wooden  molds,  formerly  a  secret  to  u«d  in  France. 
the  French  manufacturer,  are  now  used  very  extensively. 

Articles  blown  in  wooden  molds  are  sometimes  opened  with  Finishinpbiowii 
shears  and  finished  before  being  annealed,  but  the  great  gbiss. 
mass  of  them  are  sent  to  the  leer  without  being  opened. 
The  operation  of  cutting  open  is  done  with  curved  hot  irons 
of  about  the  same  diameter  as  the  piece,  which  are  held 
against  it  while  it  is  being  revolved.  This  produces  a 
slightly  heated  ring,  and,  as  glass  is  a  bad  conductor  of 
heat,  the  heated  circle  does  not  extend  to  the  mass.  By 
wetting  the  heated  circle  a  rupture  takes  place  and  extends 
all  the  way  around  the  piece.  A  slight  blow  detaches  the 
top,  leaving  the  object  opened.    The  edge,  which  is  left  an- 
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aiauwart.    gti]ar  and  cutting,  is  smoothed  and  finished  by  grinding 
and  polishing. 

Bohemian giaw-  Bohemian  manufacturers  work  in  a  very  primitive  man- 
ner. The  glas8-hou8es  are  generally  built  in  the  midst  of 
forests,  made  of  very  rude  frame  buildings.    The  furnaces 

Puraace*.       ^^^  y^py  gmall,  buru  wood,  and  contain  only  seven  or  eight 

Division  of  tbe  vory  6msAl  pots.    Glass-making  in  Bohemia  is  divided  into 
work—  ^^^  distinct  branches:    The  glass-blowers  who  generally 

manufacture  the  rough,  unfinished  articles,  and  the  glass- 
refiners,  so  called,  who  cut,  engrave,  and  decorate  them  in 
their  various  well-known  and  skillful  ways.  A  few  factories 
do  the  whole  work  in  the  same  establishment;  the  larger 
number  simply  blow  or  mold  articles  and  sell  them  to  the 
glass-refiners.  Since  these  fiictories  bum  wood,  the  fur- 
naces are  generaUy  placed  in  the  midst  of  timber,  and  as 
the  fuel  recedes  from  the  factories,  it  is  found  more  econom- 
ical to  move  the  furnace  than  to  bi-ing  the  fuel  to  it.  Fur- 
naces are  therefore  very  unstable  affairs.  This  state  of 
affairs  prevents  owners  of  gla^  works  firom  carrying  on  the 

HeflnerH.  dccoration  and  finishing  of  glass  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
furnaces,  since  for  this  purpose  more  substantial  buildings 
are  required.  Thus  gradually  the  so-called  glass  refining 
became  separated  from  the  blowing  and  became  an  entirely 
statistics  of  Separate  branch.  The  statistics  published  in  the  Austit)- 
giass-TTorking.  Hungarian  catalogue  of  the  Exposition  show  that  in  1876 
there  were  177  glasshouses,  with  273  furnaces  and  jl,6d3 
pots,  employing  7,100  workmen.    As  I  have  already  stated, 

Fuel.  wood  is  the  principal  fuel;  47  establishments,  however, 

burn  coal,  7  ai  e  run  with  wood  and  coal,  6  with  wood  and 
peat,  and  117  use  wood  exclusively.  These  fuels  are  used 
in  direct-fire  furnaces,  or  are  first  distilled  into  gases  and 
burned  in  gas  furnaces.    Quartz  used  in  making  glass  is 

MateriaiR.  found  in  abundaucc  in  the  vicinage  of  the  works.  Chem- 
icals employed  are  generally  procured  from  the  chemical 
works  of  the  country.  Soda  is  procured  from  abroad.  Of 
late  years  carbonate  of  soda  ha^  taken  the  place  of  potash, 
generally  used  by  the  Bohemians;  owing  to  its  lower  price,  it 
is  gradually  introduced  into  all  the  different  kinds  of  glass 
they  make.  Recently,  however,  sulphate  of  soda,  being  still 
cheaper,  is  taking  the  i)lace  of  the  carbonate. 
statistics  There  are  63  window-glass  works  in  Austria  making  cylin- 
worWAnstriS!  dcr  glass, 40  making  cast  glass,  and  50  makingboth ;  12 make 
drawn  glass,  made  into  tubes,  sticks,  drops,  spun  glass,  etc 
Most  of  the  works  are  situated  in  Bohemia.  In  the  Boh- 
merwald  district  wood  is  used  as  fuel,  but  in  North  Bohemia 
coal  takes  its  place.    The  '< glass  refineries^  are  found  in 
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the  districts  of  Haida  aud  Gablonz,  where  the  workmen     oia**warc. 

mostly  work  at  home.    The  finishing  of  plate-glass  is  car-         Finishing 

ried  on  in  the  Pelsen  district,  where  44  establishments  arCgSS.*  ^^^  ^^^^ 

to  be  found  for  grinding  and  finishing,  and  8  for  silvering. 

The  pressed,  cat,  and  spun  glass  factories  are  situated  in 

the  district  of  Oablonz  and  Tannwald,  in  North  Bohemia. 

In  the  township  of  Eechenberg  2,222  establishments  are  to 

be  found,  some  of  them,  however,  very  small.    The  ^otal  ^P^jjict^on  ot 

annual  production  of  Austria  reaches  at  least  $12,000,000. 

The  government  encourages  the  glass  industry  by  all  means 

in  its  power.    Museums,  drawing,  and  art  schools  have  been 

opened  in  several  places,  and  a  practical  school  was  founded 

in  1857  in  Steinschonau. 

Bohemian  white  glass  is  a  strong  rival  to  flint;  it  is  well ^,^ ^^'^g^^jjjjj 
melted,  hard,  homogeneous,  and  brilliant ;  it  can  be  cut  and  ^'i^^*®  k^*®*- 
engraved  with  advantage.  It,  however,  seems  to  have  a 
slight  yellow  or  blue  tinge,  notwithstanding  the  care  manu- 
facturers take  for  getting  rid  of  impurities  in  the  materials 
used.  This  glass,  containing  a  great  percentage  of  silica, 
is  very  hanl  and  well  calculated  to  stand  the  fire  of  the 
muffle  in  decorating  it  It  also  resists  very  well  the  action 
of  chemicals,  and  is  invaluable  in  the  laboratory. 

Bohemians  excel  in  making  colored  pot-metal  or  glass   Bohemian  coi- 
colored  in  the  mass.     The  larger  number  of  colors  now  ^"'^ '^^***' 
made  have  been  discovered  by  them.    They  are  excellent 
engravers,  and  whenever  very  fine  engraving  is  found  it  is    Bngrovew 
generally  the  work  of  a  Bohemian  or  of  a  descendant  of 
that  country.    Sand  is  seldom  used,  but  quartz  is  quite 
abundant  and  is  substituted  for  it.    It  is  prepared  by  heat- 
ing it  and  throwing  it  into  cold  water,  then  pulverized  in 
mills.    Lime  is  found  in  profusion  in  the  country. 

The  average  Bohemian  glass  contains  the  following  pro-    composition  of 
portions :  ei»     g  ass. 

Ports. 

Pulverized  quartz 100 

Carbonate  of  potash 28*to  32 

Slacked  lime 13  to  15 

Oxide  of  muDganese 1 

Arsenic 3 

Sometimes  a  few  hundredths  of  saltpeter,  borax,  and  red 
lead  are  added. 

Bohemian  furnaces  are  elliptical  in  form ;  the  pots  do  not   ^maces 
hold  more  than  160  pounds  of  mixture,  requiring  at  least 
eighteen  hours  to  melt.    At  the  side  and  above  the  fur- 
nace is  built  a  chamber  to  receive  the  waste  heat  escaping 
from  the  combustion.    This  chamber  is  used  for  annealing         Anncaiinn 
finished  wares,  heating  quartz,  and  burning  lime.    When**   ^^^' 
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oiatMxcare.  wood  is  used  OS  a  fdel  a  third  chamber  is  built  on  top  of  the 
latter,  and  is  ased  for  drying  wood  and  preparing  it  for  fuel. 
There  are  only  five  working  days  per  week  in  Bohemian 
factories. 
^^naif  mnt  waro  Bclgium,  a  country  having  a  high  reputation  for  glass- 
making,  does  not  follow  the  Bohemian  system,  but  manu- 
factures for  common  table  wares  a  half-flint  glass.  This 
glass,  however,  lacks  the  beauty  of  white  lime  glass  of  Bo- 
hemia ;  it  is  of  a  grayish-blue  color,  which  is  not  pleasant 
to  the  eye. 
Exporta.  Bclglum,  iu  1867,  exported  $146,000  worth  of  lime  or  white 

glass ;  in  1876  the  importation  had  increased  to  $670,000. 
French  lirac  The  Freuch  make  a  white  or  lime  glass  somewhat  with  the 
same  materials  as  the  Bohemians.  The  use  of  sulphate  of 
soda  of  late  has  cheapened  this  glass  materially,  and  the 
goods  produced  are  comparatively  good.  The  lime  or  white 
glass  of  the  French  is  called  sometimes  half-crystal.  It  is 
usually  made  in  the  following  proportions: 

KilognuDs. 

CoDipoflii ion  Sand 200 

glass.  Carbonate  of  soda 06 

Linu) 50 

Or,  sometimes. 

Sand 300 

Sulphate  of  soda 170 

Slacked  lime -75 

Ground  charcoal 10 

Sometimes  a  few  hundredtlis  of  red  lead  are  added  to  ren- 
der the  glass  more  fusible  and  brilliant.    If  potash  were  as 
cheap  as  soda  it  would  be  preferable  for  making  glass,  and 
No  limo-ejnss  would  givc  a  better  color  to  it    I  am  not  aware  that  En- 
bn(i."  '"      ^'  gland  works  any  lime  glass.    Although  I  made  repeated  in- 
quiries, verbally  and  in  writing,  I  found  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  information  in  regard  to  the  status  of  glass  manu- 
facturing in  England;  nor  did  I  find  any  documents  which 
Larpo  produc  could  throw  any  light  upon  it.    Germany  manufactures 
in  Gemai^  !^^"^'  whitc  or  limc  glass  in  great  quantities,  but  as  she  was  not 
an  exhibitor  in  Paris  I  was  not  able  to  get  any  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  this  branch  of  her  industry. 

siag-giaiM.  Gloss  from  tron-fumoce  slag. 

Although  the  manufacture  of  glass  from  the  slag  of  blast 
famaces  may  not  be  considered  strictly  as  a  branch  of  tiie 
glass  manufacture,  yet  I  have  thought  that  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  subject  might  draw  the  attention  of  our  iron  and 
glass  manufacturers,  and  might,  i)erhaps,  result  in  establish- 
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ing  this  new  branch  of  mano&ctare,  which  is  akeady  car-     siaggiam. 
lied  on  so  successfolly  in  Europe.* 

In  the  manufacture  of  iron  with  blast  furnaces  there  is 
formed  more  or  less  of  a  dark-colored  glass  known  as  slag 
or  scoria.  This  refuse  matter  accumulates  aronud  furnaces,  ir^lJSSSSS^^f 
and  must  be  carried  away  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it.  It  is  al- 
most as  great  a  nuisance  as  the  coal  dnst  of  our  anthracite 
coal  mines. 

Within  three  or  four  years  the  manufacture  of  articles  Manufacture  of 
made  from  slag  has  been  carried  on  successfuUy  in  England  Dmd  ^m  aiag.^' 
in  the  iron  districts.    In  the  Cleveland  district  alone  Irom 
three  to  four  million  of  tons  of  slag  are  made  annually. 
Bricks,  paving  stones  and  slabs,  concrete  pauels,  tiles,  etc.,  ^Jd^^uea!  *'****' 
are  now  made  from  this  material.    I  believe  it  capable  of 
being  introduced  as  a  building  material  in  many  ways,  and 
that  ready  means  for  its  application  would  soon  be  discov- 
ered should  its  manufacture  be  carried  on  in  this  country.    In 
England  we  read  of  an  iron  manufacturer  offering  to  furnish 
to  any  glass-maker  who  wishes  to  establish  glass  works  in    siac  in  large 
his  neighborhood  three  million  of  tons  of  slag  for  nothing.  ?^  tieaoflfered 
Doubtlessly,  there  would  be  plenty  of  our  iron-makers  who 
would  show  as  much  generosity  to  any  one  wishing  to  em- 
bark in  this  business. 

Slag-glass,  in  its  natural  state,  is  too  dark  to  be  applied  to  uacs  of  aUg. 
the  purposes  for  which  ordinary  white  glass  is  used,  but  it^^"*' 
can  readily  be  made  useful  in  all  articles  of  cheap  and  ordi- 
nary use  where  shghtly  colored  glass  is  not  objectionable. 
As  a  competitor  against  ordiuary  glass,  slag-glass  has  a  great 
advantage  in  its  low  price,  since  the  larger  part  of  its  ingre- 
dients could  be  had  for  nothing. 

In  connection  with  blast  furnaces  it  would  be  an  easy         siag^iaaa 
matter  to  erect  glass  works,  and,  by  proper  arrangements,  to  tion'' wTtb**  w^ 
transfer  the  hot  slag  into  glass  furnaces,  and  thereby  retain  ^""*»<^ 
a  large  part  of  the  heat  already  developed.    Should  the  slag    Remedying  de- 
not  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  silica,  an  additional  Sjton/*^  "^^^ 
amount  of  sand  might  be  added.    Should  it  be  too  silicious, 
and  thereby  produce  a  too  hard  and  brittle  glass,  the  re- 
quired quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda  might  be  added  to  pro- 
duce a  glass  of  the  ordinary  conditions.    The  installation  of  xrtuizaUon  of 
the  furnaces  might  be  so  arranged  as  to  utilize  some  of  the  biSt^fura^SlU.*' 
waste  gases  of  the  blast  iuniaces.    The  furnaces  could  be 
built  without  pots,  and  tank  furnaces,  similar  to  those  used 
in  the  iron  manufacture,  might  be  used  with  slight  modifi- 
cations, or  furnaces  in  the  style  of  Siemens's  continuous 
melting  plan.    With  the  exception  of  the  color,  this  glass 
could  be  produce<l  in  all  degree  of  hardness  and  softness 
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siagguui.  Hnitable  for  different  purposes.  For  the  terracotta  articles 
jiow  so  extensively  used  in  Europe  those  made  with  slag- 
glass  could  be  substituted,  and  so  made  and  ornamented  as 
to  be  a  vastly  cheaper  substitute. 

siag-wooL  ixhe  utilization  of  slag  in  another  direction  has  already 

been  introduced  in  this  country.    At  the  Clove  Furnace, 

aoreFuniace,  Grecuwood  Irou  Works,  Orange  County,  New  York,  a  man- 
ufactory has  been  started  for  the  production  of  mineral  wool, 
so  called,  used  as  a  non-conducting  substance  for  lining 
roofs,  protection  against  fire,  etc.  The  slag  in  its  molten 
state  is  drawn  from  the  blast  fiumace  and  emptied  into  a 
tank  carried  upon  a  small  wheel  truck  or  car.  The  car  runs 
upon  a  railway  and  is  carried  opposite  the  wool-house, 

Modocropioyed.  which  IS  lined  inside  with  thin  sheet-iit>n.  There  are  two 
floors,  but  the  upper  one  does  not  run  the  whole  distance  of 

operauon.  the  buildiug.  The  operation  is  as  follows :  The  car  filled 
with  hot  glass  is  brought  opposite  the  apertures  in  the  wool- 
house,  the  glass  is  allowed  to  drop  ujion  a  runner  in  a  small 
stream,  steam  is  conveyed  under  the  runner,  and  as  the  glass 
drops  it  is  met  by  the  jet  of  steam,  which  blows  it  with 
great  force  inside  of  the  wool-house  in  very  thin  filaments. 
In  order  to  obtain  proper  filaments  the  glass  must  not  be 
too  liquid,  but  of  a  sufficient  degree  of  plasticity  only.  The 
effect  of  the  steam  or  air  jet  is  to  detach  from  the  flowing 
stream  a  small  hot  shot,  which  furnishes  the  basis  for  the 
filament;  the  smaller  the  shot  the  smaller  the  filament<s. 
It  has  been  found  that  by  regulating  the  heat  of  the  flow- 
ing stream  and  the  strength  of  the  steam  jet,  the  shot  re- 
maining may  be  reduced  to  less  than  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  and  is  not  necessary  to  be  separated  from  the  wool,  as 
it  does  not  impair  its  effect.  The  lightest  wool,  carried  to 
the  upper  floor,  is  entirely  free  from  the  residuary  balls. 
•iS"Twi^*™^'  '^^^  mineml  wool  being  non-combustible,  and  of  very 
fine  texture,  answers  the  conditions  for  a  good  non-con- 
ductor of  heat.  It  has  been  applied  as  a  coating  for  steam- 
boilers,  engine  cylinders,  steam-domes,  pipes,  a  lining  for 
ice-houses,  brewers'  vaults,  refrigerators,  etc  It  should  be 
applied  loose,  without  crushing,  as  although  it  is  perfectly 
elastic  yet  it  is  apt  to  be  broken  in  small  pieces  which  easily 
escape  confinement.  This  wool  has  received  an  extensive 
application  in  England  under  the  name  of  slag- wool ;  and 

Aiao  laiown  cs  in  Germany,  where  it  is  known  as  silicate  cotton,  a  cubic  foot 
costs  from  10  to  20  cents,  according  to  fineness  of  filaments. 

GUut-wooi.  Fine  glass-wool  or  glass-cotton  is  made  in  Austria  in 
very  fine  white  and  colored  filaments,  and  is  used  for  the 
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manufiictare  of  doth,  laces,  ladies'  fancy  articles,  etc.    I     oku9-u>ooi. 
do  not  believe,  however,  that  this  glass  is  capable  of  a  very       guiubie  for 
wide  range  of  application,  since  it  is  subject  to  break  into  JJ^iibre"ofw^de 
short  fibers  whenever  it  is  sabmitted  to  a  certain  pr^sare»ppi^J{2>»j.^; 
while  folded.     A  quantity  of  this  glass  wool  I  brought  ^^y- 
over  from  the  Exhibition  and  put  away  in  an  envelope,  on 
being  opened,  shows  a  pretty  large  percentage  of  white, 
short,  broken  fibers  settled  at  the  bottom.    This  would  in- 
dicate that  glass,  even  in  such  an  attenuated  condition,  still 
retains  to  a  certain  degree  the  peculiar  brittleness  of  all 
glass.    In  the  weaving  process  a  large  proportion  of  these 
fibers  must  be  lost,  and  a  fabric  folded  and  put  under 
pressure  could  not  resist  the  deterioration  of  such  a  treat- 
ment, and  would  show  a  number  of  broken  fibers  in  the 
folded  places. 

Mechanical  tools.  Meehanieol  tooU. 

While  Europe,  to  attain  perfection  in  manufacturing,  has 
had  to  depend  upon  the  superior  skill  of  workmen,  in  this 
country,  being  entirely  deprived  of  skilled  labor  in  the  be- 
ginning, we  have  had  to  depend  upon  the  substitute  of 
mechanical  devices.    The  inventive  c:enius  of  our  people  American  fiaoii- 

ity  m  invention. 

proves  the  old  adage,  "l^ecessity  is  the  mother  of  inven- 
tion'' to  be  a  true  one.  N"ecessity  has  pointed  out  the  want 
to  be  supplied.  This  is  one-half  of  the  invention,  as,  when 
we  know  what  we  want,  we  can  always  find  mechanical 
means  to  accomplish  our  end.  The  inventive  genius  of 
this  country  has  also  been  greatly  fostered  by  our  wise 
patent  laws.  The  question  of  self-interest  or  profit  is  a  q^^  ^^  ^^ 
factor  in  inventing  which  cannot  be  ignored.  It  is  to  be****^^*- 
hoped  that  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  lately  to 
procure  national  legislation  to  use  by  force  the  property  of 
inventors  and  to  deprive  them  of  its  control  will  be  frowned 
down  by  all  those  who  have  the  prosperity  of  this  country 
at  heart,  and  who  have  a  well-defined  idea  of  the  sacred 
right  of  property,  be  it  patent  property  or  any  other. 

In  glass-making,  as  in  other  industries,  the  scarcity  ^^^^met^S^m 
skilled  labor  drove  our  people  to  devise  means  for  accom-  incentive  to  the 

invention  of  ma- 

plishing  work  without  its  aid.    We  were  naturally  driven  cwnery. 
to  machinery.    To  obviate  hand-blowing,  a  process  which 
is  very  difficult  to  master,  shaping  with  press  and  iron 
molds  was  substituted.    The  beneficial  results  of  this  in- 
vention are  incalculable.     It  placed  our  manufacturers   iron  molds  and 
in  a  position  to  make  regular  and  cheap  wares,  while  ^™"**** 
skilled  labor  became  no  longer  necessary.    The  simplicity 
of  the  operation  of  pressing  glass  was  such  that  in  a  very 
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Mechmiieai  toou.  ghort  time  men  could  be  trained  to  perform  the  work.    It 

does  not  require  much  knowledge  to  train  men  to  gather 

glass,  drop  it  into  a  mold,  and  cut  off  a  sufficient  quantity. 

The  mold  and  The  glass  uow  being  in  the  iron  mold,  a  plunger  is  made  to 

p  linger  preM.  pj^gg  ^^  plastic  mass,  and  in  solidifying,  by  cooling,  the 
objects  retain  the  form  of  the  mold  and  the  plunger.  A  sim- 
pler operation  can  scarcely  be  devised.  This  invention  was 
the  royal  road  to  success.  Then  came  improvements  fast 
and  thick  in  combinations  of  the  different  pieces  of  molds, 
improvements  in  presses,  and  tools  for  holding  the  pieces 
while  being  fire-polished. 
Goblet  press.  One  of  the  most  important  inventions  in  pressing,  one 
which  in  my  opinion  was  the  foundation  of  goblet-pressing, 

foot  ^"^••'^"P^is  the  cupshai>e  given  to  the  foot  in  the  mold  instead  of 
pressing  it  flat  as  in  the  finished  shape.  This  invention  is 
evidently  based  upon  the  principle  that  in  flowing  sharp 
angles  should  be  avoided  and  curves  substituted.  By  this 
means  glass  is  made  to  flow  gradually  in  easy  curves  and 
the  wrinkling  of  surfaces  is  avoided.  It  is  a  principle  which 
should  never  be  forgotten  by  inventors — a  principle  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  produce  smooth,  clear,  and  even  sur- 
Difflcnity  of  faces.    One  of  the  defects  of  pressed  glass,  and  which  shows 

?Spi2?^'*'ihS  its  inlferiority  to  cut  glass,  is  the  difficulty  of  producing  and 

pi^^-  maintaining  sharp  angles.    If  we  succeed  in  obtaining  these 

Loss  of  sharp-  angles  to  OUT  Satisfaction  in  the  mold,  in  fii*e-polishing  and 

uhing.  ^^ '  in  reheating  we  are  very  apt  to  lose  them.  The  heat  taking 
effect  at  first  upon  the  thinnest  parts,  the  angles,  softens 
them  and  the  sharpness  is  lost.  To  obviate  this  to  a  certain 
degree,  it  has  been  imagined  to  so  shape  the  iron  molds  that 
the  angles  stand  in  bolder  reliefs,  viz,  the  angles  are  length- 
ened in  the  molds.  It  will  be  seen  that  if  the  heat  softens 
these  angles  they  yet  stand  enough  in  relief  to  give  marked 
and  distinct  outlines. 
Mode  of  obvi.     To  obviatc  the  uneven  surface  of  flat  or  fluted  articles, 

atiofic  nnoTen  sor* 

faci's.  the  molds  have  been  constructed  so  as  to  make  the  flutes 

deeper  in  the  middle,  and  with  angles  slanting  towards  this 
point  It  will  be  seen  that  a  flute  composed  of  two  angles 
tending  to  the  center  is  not  as  likely  to  show  defects  as  if 
it  was  of  a  plain  flat  surface.  Although  these  improvements 
have  accomplished  much  towards  attaining  peifection, 
pressed  glass  will  never  attain  the  beauty  of  cut  glass. 
Fins  left  at  the     Another  defect  of  pressed  ware  is  the  marks  left  on  the 

mulds!'^  **'  ^^*  glass  at  points  where  the  different  pieces  of  the  mold  are 
joined  together.  However  skillfiilly  the  molds  may  be 
made,  in  course  of  time  the  joints  will  work  loose  through 
the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  metal,  and  the  glass 
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will  gradaally  be  pressed  in  the  loose  spaces  of  the  joints,  ^**«*»*«^  **^ 
thereby  imprinting  on  the  surface  of  the  articles  ribs  or   GiaM.pr©8aca. 
sharp  threads,  marring  the  beauty  of  the  work.    Among 
the  notable  improvements  made  in  molds  and  presses, 
the  following  are  some  of  the  more  particularly  worthy  of 
notice : 
To  obviate  the  mold-marks,  molds  have  been  made  to  open    ,  Snppressiiig 

mold'iiiarks. 

at  such  places  and  parts  of  the  design  that  they  can  scarcely 
be  seen — ^in  goblets,  for  instance,  the  marks  are  left  on  the 
edges  of  angles;  also  in  combining  the  molds  so  as  to  leave 
the  marks  on  the  edge  of  the  scallop  made  by  the  top  of 
flutes  in  a  goblet  or  tumbler. 
Molds  have  been  made  with  different  mechanical  devices  Doubie-pinnger 

press. 

to  operate  a  plunger  above  and  another  below,  in  order  to 

form  two  cavities,  such  as  the  cup-shaped  foot  and  the  bowl 

of  a  goblet.    Letters,  monograms,  and  ornaments  have  been   Lettering  aod 

made  by  introducing  lateral  pieces  in  molds  containing  the  ®***^ 

proper  designs.    These  pieces  are  changeable,  and  the  same 

shaped  article  may  be  made  having  different  lettering,  etc. 

Curved  tubes  and  glass  slippers  have  been  made  by  giving  Moidin*;  curved 

the  plunger  a  descending  curvilinear  instead  of  a  vertical  ^^'^^^^  *^*'^** 

motion. 

Lamps,  goblets,  and  similar  articles  have  been  made  by  Hoi^g  umps 
first  pressing  the  foot,  then  blowing  the  head  or  body  upon 
it,  placing  the  foot  in  suitable  bearings  to  connect  the  two 
together.  The  upper  part  may  either  be  blown  in  a  mold 
or  previously  shaped  with  tools  and  made  to  adhere  while 
the  glass  is  hot.  Ooblets  are  also  made  by  first  pressing 
the  bowl  and  stem,  inverting  the  goblet,  then  pressing  the 
foot  upon  the  stem.  When  the  pieces  are  rotated  in  the 
mold  the  foot  is  placed  ux>on  a  pivoted  rotating  form. 

Pieces  which  are  wider  at  top  than  bottom  cannot  be  Holding  uper 
pressed  in  the  usual  way,  since  the  plunger  is  always  a"***^^* 
cone,  which  must  be  pushed  into  the  mold  and  withdrawn. 
These  pieces  are  pressed  bottom  up,  and  lips  or  projections 
Hufficient  to  form  the  bottom  are  formed  in  the  mold.  The 
piece,  after  being  pressed,  is  withdrawn  from  the  mold,  the 
bottom  is  heated,  and  with  a  tool  the  Ups  are  brought  to- 
gether  to  close  it  up. 

Pieces  requiring  to  have  designs  pressed  in  the  side  which   Molding  arti. 

..,«  ..      «  ,,  1.  ol««  ^i^*»  lateral 

would  prevent  them  ux)m  coming  out  of  a  mold  made  in  one  designs. 

piece,  have  been  made  by  having  sliding  lateral  pieces 

placed  in  the  side  of  the  mold.    These  pieces  are  moved 

forward  and  withdrawn  by  suitable  means,  leaving  the 

piece  free  to  come  out  of  the  mold.    Improvements  in  the 

same  order  have  also  been  made  for  molding  handles  orji^®^*^^^  ****"* 
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Mcehanieai  fooit.  fonniDg  holes  in  handles  by  means  of  sliding  pieces,  which 
GiaMpieMes.  are  poshed  throngh  the  side  of  the  mold  and  withdrawn  to 
take  the  pieces  oat. 
ci^^i'iiifiatSSi     When  articles  are  so  shaped  on  the  outside  as  to  present 
pix>tubc5r«noe«.    a  f^^  protubcrances,  and  it  is  not  thought  advisable  to  open 
the  mold,  in  order  to  avoid  mold-marks  the  molds  are  so 
combined  that  the  protuberances  are  made  by  sliding  lat- 
eral pieces,  which,  when  withdrawn,  allow  the  object  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  mold. 
^uthshapiDg     In  shaping  tools  for  mouths  of  bottles,  jars,  etc.,  we  have 
several  combinations  to  produce  effects  not  to  be  obtained 
by  hand. 
too?^^^*"^*^*"^     "^^^  ordinary  neck-shaping  tool  for  making  bottle  necks 
is  made  of  a  central  pivoted  piece  to  form  the  inside  of  the 
neck  and  two  stationary  pieces  to  form  the  outside.    Some- 
iDternaitcnw  timcs  tl^c  uccks  of  Certain  jars  require  to  have  a  screw  shape 
molded  in  the  inside.    To  accomplish  this  the  central  piece 
]  of  the  shaping  tool  is  made  screw- like,  and  the  two  outside 

1  rubbing  pieces  of  the  desired  shape,  according  to  the  style 

.  ^^    xockt  with  of  jar.    It  is  sometimes  desired  to  form  cavities  or  pro- 

I  jections  in  or  on  the  necks  of  jars;  this  is  usually  done  by 

I  having  laterally  moving  pieces  attached  to    the   inside 

I  former  or  the  outside  jaws,  as  the  case  may  be ;  these  sliding 

.  pieces  are  operated  when  the  tool  is  at  rest  after  shaping 

I  the  neck.    In  the  same  order  of  tools  may  be  classed  the 

i  Ponringiip».    formers  for  making  the  pouring  lips  on  the  neck  of  cruets. 

I  These  tools  have  suitably  shaped  jaws,  which  are  pressed 

Pierced  necks  ^gaiust  the  ucck  to  givc  it  the  proper  slant.  It  is  also  dt- 
and  coveni.  sirablc  somctimcs  to  make  holes  in  the  side  of  a  jar  or  a  jai- 
cover.  This  is  done  by  having  metallic  pegs  placed  on  the 
outside  jaws,  which  are  pushed  in  through  the  metal  to 
pierce  it.  The  middle  piece  fitting  the  inside  of  the  bottle 
neck  in  some  of  the  forming  tools  is  so  made  that  at  the 
time  of  entering  it  is  very  narrow,  but  is  gradually  widened 
by  forcing  apart  the  two  sections  of  which  it  is  made. 
HoiasiietoaDR.  Molasscs  caus  are  now  made  with  a  glass  i)ouring  lip  at 
top  and  slanting  channel  to  run  the  dripped  molasses  into 
the  can  again,  the  whole  being  closed  by  a  metallic  covex. 
To  form  the  glass  lip  the  piece  is  molded  upside  down, 
with  bottom  flaps  to  close  up  the  Ciin.  In  this  position 
the  can  forms  a  cone;  the  plunger  can  theretbre  be  pushed 
in  and  withdrawn  with  facility.  The  bottom  of  the  mold 
is  made  of  a  suitable  shape,  and  the  plunger  is  so  combined 
with  the  bottom  piece  that  the  opening  in  the  mouth  of  the 
can  is  made  at  the  same  time  as  the  body  is  pressed.  This 
is  accomplished  by  the  combination  of  a  movable  bottom 
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with  sharp  angles,  so  that  when  the  plunger  passes  the^^^^'^*^**^^^' 
sharp  angles,  and  fitting  close  against  these,  the  bottom    Gia«,  prcweii. 
piece  of  glass  is  cut  off  as  the  mold  bottom  recedes.    By 
this  device  clock  frames,  decanters,  pipes  open  at  both  ends, 
etc.,  are  also  made. 

Handles  have  been  pressed  in  separate  molds  and  the   H^mdies. 
body  of  the  object  subsequently  blown  upon  them  in  another 
mold,  the  operation  cementing  the  two  together  while  the 
metal  is  hot.    Small  hand  lamps  have  been  blown  in  ordi- ,    ^Laraps  wi*.u 

haodles. 

nary  iron  molds,  and  the  handle  formed  by  allowing  hot 
plastic  glass  to  descend  in  a  channel  at  the  side  of  the  mold 
until  the  two  ends  meet  the  bowl  of  the  lamp  and  become 
cemented  to  it  while  hot. 

Lamps  have  been  made  with  the  foot  and  bowl  fastened  ,LMnp  ^^ 
together  by  means  of  a  metallic  ferrule  screwed  over  the  two  screw  coupling, 
parts.  In  order  to  obtain  the  screw-pegs  at  the  bottom  of 
the  lamp  bowl  and  the  top  of  the  foot,  molds  have  been  de- 
vised so  as  to  give  to  the  bottom  piece  of  the  mold  a  rotary 
motion  to  withdraw  it  from  the  formed  peg.  This  style  of 
forming  screws  is  to  avoid  the  mold-marks  which  are  made 
when  the  mold  opens,  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  complicating 
the  mold  to  obtain  but  a  slight  advantage. 

In   telegraph    insulators,  however,  requiring  a  hollow    intuiatorft 
screw,  the  rotating  retreating  bottom  piece  becomes  a  neces- 
sity, as  the  lounger  cannot  be  pushed  and  withdrawn  owing 
to  the  projecting  screw  threads. 

Lamps  are  blown  with  metallic  pegs  or  collars  embedded  Lumps  with  me- 
in  the  glass.  The  pegs  are  previously  heated,  set  into  !»«,**  ^^^'^*^' 
ixicesses  in  the  molds,  and  the  lamp  blown  over  it.  I  do 
not  think  this  a  very  good  improvement,  for  the  rate  of  ex- 
])ansion  of  iron  or  metal  is  so  different  from  that  of  glass 
that  it  frequently  happens  that  this  inequality  causes  the 
glass  to  crack. 

Round  glass  balls  used  for  casters  or  for  shooting  at  are  Bails, 
now  made  by  using  molds  containing  several  sections,  which 
leave  only  a  small  connection  of  glass  between  each  ball. 
A  rod  of  hot  glass  is  prepared,  then  rolled  lengthwise  over 
the  different  sections  of  the  mold;  the  glass  is  gradually 
shaped  into  several  balls,  slightly  attached  together  by  thin 
connections;  these  are  easily  severed,  and  the  balls  are  then 
perfectly  round. 

Glass  chandeliers  in  imitation  of  their  costlier  brothers  in    chandeUers 
cut  glass  are  now  pressed  and  molded  at  a  very  low  cost. 
To  press  these  chandeliers  iron  molds  of  the  proper  shape 
are  used,  and  the  plunger  is  as  usual  made  of  corresi>onding 
shape.    To  make  the  holes  for  the  mounting  pipes  and  the 
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jfecAonicoi  tooJt.  gas  cocks  the  plunger  carries  lengthened  pegs  which  fit 
Giass-presseB.  closcly  into  Corresponding  holes  in  the  mold,  and  as  the 
planger  descends  the  holes  are  cat  out.    These  chandeliers 
are  also  blown  instead  of  pressed.    The  blowing  molds  are 
of  iron,  properly  shaped ;  the  pieces  are  blown  as  usual,  with 
a  blow-over  piece,  which  is  detached  by  any  of  the  well- 
ChandcUers.    knowu  ways.    This  style  of  chandeliers  consists  of  a  series 
of  blown  or  pressed  pieces,  which  are  mounted  on  metallic 
gas  pipes  and  fastened  at  the  ends.    It  will  readily  be  seen 
that  this  mode  of  manufacture  cheapens  the  cost  very  ma- 
terially. 
Moyabie-bot-     Molds  havc  been  made  with  movable  bottoms  to  allow 

torn  moUla.  ,,,.  «,,, 

the  surplus  glass,  when  in  excess,  to  force  the  latter  down, 
thereby  increasing  the  thickness  of  the  bottom  piece.  In 
order  to  equalize  the  distribution  of  heat  in  iron  molds,  they 
have  been  so  maxle  that  by  varying  the  thickness  of  the 
diflFerent  parts  the  cooling  and  heating  become  equalized. 
Batt€r>jar8.  To  manufacture  battery  jars,  having  tubular  formations 
running  from  top  to  bottom,  a  ring  plate  is  used,  having 
two  mandrels  attached  to  it  and  falling  into  suitable  recesses 
in  the  bottom  of  the  mold.  This  ring  plate  being  adjusted 
in  the  mold,  the  plunger  is  made  to  come  down,  and  by  its 
pressure  the  hot  glass  is  made  to  run  around  the  mandrels 
while  the  jar  itself  is  being  formed.  The  plunger  having 
been  withdrawn,  the  mandrel  plate  is  pulled  out,  and  the 
tubular  cavities  now  appear  properly  formed. 
in^anfciS!  ^^'  -^rt^^lcs  widcr  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top,  on  the  out- 
side may  be  pressed  by  introducing  between  the  outer  shell 
of  the  mold  and  the  plunger  a  cylinder  tapering  wider  from 
top  to  bottom.  The  inside  of  the  article  must  of  course  be 
made  tapering  downward  towards  the  center,  so  that  the 
plunger  may  be  withdrawn.  It  will  be  understood  that  the 
plunger  having  been  withdrawn,  the  article  being  wider  at 
the  bottom  than  at  the  top,  it  cannot  yet  be  taken  out  of  the 
mold.  To  do  so  the  intermediate  cylinder  is  withdrawn,  and 
the  article  is  now  left  perfectly  free  to  come  out. 
tie^withtui^to*'  '^  combination  mold  has  been  made  to  press  molasses 
bodies.  cans  and  such  articles  which  are  wider  in  the  middle  than 

at  both  ends.  It  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  to  make  such  cans 
no  plunger  can  be  used  to  press  the  article  all  the  way  down 
on  account  of  the  belly  of  the  can.  To  obviate  this  incon- 
venience, molds  have  been  made  of  several  pieces,  as  follows : 
The  upper  part  of  the  can,  consisting  of  the  neck  and  handle, 
is  pressed  in  a  mold  having  a  movable  bottom  piece  which 
is  run  up  past  the  belly  of  the  can,  but  only  to  a  proper 
distance,  so  that  the  bottom  may  be  left  thick  enough 
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to  furnish  suflScieiit  material  to  form  the  body  of  the  can.  ^^anicai  tods. 

The  plunger  is  provided  with  air  passages  to  admit  of  the    GUws-ppeases. 

body  being  blown.    The  lower  part  of  the  mold,  through 

which  the  bottom  piece  ascends,  is  made  of  the  proper  shape 

to  form  the  body  and  bottom.    The  operation  is  as  follows : 

The  mold-bottom  piece  is  run  up  to  its  proper  height,  glass  i^**^**??^^** 

is  introduced  in  the  mold,  the  plunger  is  brought  down,  bodies.  ^ 

thereby  forming  the  neck  and  handle  of  the  can  and  a  thick 

glass  bottom.    The  mold  bottom-piece  is  now  lowered,  the 

thick  glass  bottom  is  dilated  and  made  to  fit  the  lower  mold 

by  the  pressure  of  the  air  sent  through  the  plunger,  thereby 

finishing  the  piece. 

Another  mode  of  manufacturing  molasses  cans  consists  in 
pressing  the  neck  and  handle  in  a  separate  mold,  making 
the  inside  of  the  neck  slightly  tapering  upwards.  The  body 
of  the  can  is  then  blown  in  the  usual  form  of  mold,  and  the 
two  parts  are  cemented  by  running  the  neck  piece  of  the 
body  into  the  pressed  neck,  and  cement  is  then  poured  into 
the  space  left  betwe**n  the  two. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  molding  of  plain  blown  arti- 
cles, molds  are  mounted  on  revolving  platforms,  and,  by  a 
suitable  combination  of  levers,  are  made  to  open  and  shut, 
even  when  the  platibrm  is  revolving.  The  molds  may  be 
made  of  a  series  of  rollers  shaped  so  as  to  make  the  de- 
sired article,  or  of  sections  of  molds,  or  two  solid  halves. 
The  mechanism  for  revolving  the  mold-bearer  may  be  cog- 
wheels or  other  gearing. 

It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  make  certain  articles  with 


Moldim 
blown 


ling  pi 
article 


lain 


Mol 


[ding 


arti- 
open* 


openings,  such  as  on  the  top  of  a  lamp  head,  to  leave  an  ^  ^*' 
opening  for  filling  the  lamp.  These  holes,  or  openings,  are 
produced  as  follows :  After  the  lamp  head  has  been  properly 
shaped,  a  small  quantity  of  hot  glass  is  dropped  upon  the 
lamp  top,  which  has  been  previously  reheated.  The  lump 
and  the  top  of  the  lamp  being  now  sufficiently  plastic,  a  tool 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  those  for  forming  bottle  necks  is 
used.  This  tool  consists  of  an  annular  piece,  which  is  brought 
over  the  hot  lump  of  glass  and  shapes  the  outside.  While 
this  annular  piece  is  in  contact,  a  central  pin  is  pushed  for- 
ward and  pierces  the  glass,  thus  producing  the  opening. 
Should  it  bo  wanted  to  cement  a  cap  over  the  opening,  the 
shaping  tool  is  provided  with  two  levers  having  ends  prop- 
erly shaped  for  the  purpose.  These  ends  are  pressed  on  the 
outside  of  the  tube  and  form  recesses. 

Many  articles,  after  being  molded,  pressed,  or  blown,  re-  ^^^^g.  ^^pa 
quire  to  be  held  by  the  foot  for  fire-polishing,  or  giving  them  forflre-pofishing. 
the  final  shape.   It  has  been  customary,  heretofore,  to  fix  the 
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mchanicai  toou,  foot  to  a  piecc  of  hot  glass  on  the  end  of  an  iron  rod,  and  the 
finishing  is  then  pat  on.  To  detach  the  pieces  it  is  necessary 
to  part  the  two  by  giving  a  sharp  blow  on  the  iron  rod.  The 
foot  frequently  retains  pieces  of  broken  glass,  which  most  be 
Spring  snaps,  reoioved  by  grinding.  To  avoid  this,  spring  "snaps'' are 
used.  These  consist  of  a  couple  of  jaws  mounted  on  springs, 
so  that  they  can  open  and  shut  These  jaws  are  fastened  at 
the  end  of  an  iron  rod,  like  a  blow-pipe. 

If  a  goblet  is  to  be  finished,  the  operation  is  as  follows : 
The  jaws  are  made  to  open,  and,  by  the  action  of  the  springs, 
they  immediately  close  upon  the  foot  and  hold  the  goblet 
ready  to  be  finished.  Sometimes  these  jaws  are  so  arranged 
that  they  can  be  set  forward  and  back  and  fastened  by 
screws.  This  admits  of  holding  a  large  variety  of  pieces  of 
different  sizes. 
^^cooiing  heat^ii  Whcu  pressing  gla«s  continuously  for  a  long  time,  the 
v>iaftt.  molds  often  get  heated  too  high,  and  in  this  state  glass  is 

very  apt  to  stick  to  them.  This  inconvenience  is  now  done 
away  with  by  a  system  of  blowing  air  into  the  molds.  By 
means  of  a  revolving  fan,  or  other  device,  and  tin  pipes  ar- 
ranged around  the  furnace,  a  continuous  stream  of  air  is 
furnished.  India-rubber  pipes  are  attached  to  the  tin  pipes 
at  suitable  places.  By  means  of  these  pipes,  afl  er  each  press- 
ing, or  as  often  as  necessary,  a  stream  of  air  is  sent  inside 
of  the  mold,  thereby  coolin*;  it.  The  air  cireulating  in  the 
pipes  may  also  be  used  for  ventilation  and  cooling  the  glass- 
house. 
of  stcifJTnrt^iiss  ^^  ^^^^'  attempts  have  been  made  to  use  presses  for  press- 
prnwiug.  iug  glass  by  steam  or  compressed  air.    One  of  these  presses 

has  a  set  of  molds  carried  upon  a  revolving  bed,  and  is 
operated  by  a  presser  like  a  hand-press.  The  power,  how- 
ever, is  applied  to  the  presser  by  means  of  an  auxiliary 
steam-engine,  which  is  continually  at  work.  Whenever  an 
article  is  to  be  pressed,  by  suitable  leverage  the  presser  is 
forced  down,  then  released,  the  bed-plate  revolves  far  enougb 
to  bring  another  mold  under  the  presser,  and  the  ojieration 
is  repeated  as  often  as  desired.  Mechanism  is  attached  and 
operated  also  by  steam  so  as  to  push  the  pieces  out  of  the  mold 
after  they  are  pressed.  These  are  the  principal  features  of 
the  invention. 
AppUcation  of     In  (hc  othcr  press  steam  is  replaced  by  compressed  air 

comprewwd  air.  .        ,   .  .  ,  .    ,  ,       /»i,     ,  -.  « 

contained  in  a  reservoir,  which  may  be  filled  by  means  of  an 
air-compressing  engine.  The  bed-plate  carrying  the  molds 
has  a  rectilinear  motion.  When  an  article  is  to  be  |)ressecl, 
the  mold  is  brought  under  the  presser  5  by  means  of  suitable 
valves  and  pipes,  air  is  sent  to  a  cylinder  piston  carrying  the 
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plonger.    The  pressure  of  the  air  forces  tiie  presser  down  ^««*«»*«>*  <«»*•• 
into  the  mold,  the  valves  are  reversed,  and  the  piston  and  compressed  air. 
presser  fly  back.    A  new  mold  is  now  under  the  plunger,    gim^pwss. 
The  operation  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  desired  by  simply 
opening  and  closing  the  air  valves.    In  this  press,  as  in  the 
other,  the  pieces  are  forced  out  of  the  molds  by  rising  plugs 
or  bottoms.    The  different  motions  of  this  press  are  entirely 
automatic,  with  the  exception  of  operating  the  air  valves. 

In  order  to  form  the  air  bubbles  which  are  often  seen  in-       inclosed  air 
side  of  solid  pieces  of  glass,  they  have  been  pressed  with 
cavities  on  the  outside,  and  after  being  reheated  they  are 
closed  by  pressing  the  outside  down  with  suitable  tools,  thus 
inclosing  the  air  in  the  cavities. 

In  making  chimneysmany  ingenious  devices  are  now  used.  Molds  formak 
They  are  blown  in  metallic  molds,  having  piercers  attached  neys.  ^'^  ™ 
to  ^he  bottom  to  open  the  lower  part  of  the  chimney. 
Sometimes,  in  order  to  have  the  chimneys  cut  at  the  proper 
height,  creasers  or  cutters  are  added  at  suitable  places  in 
the  mold,  which,  by  rotating  the  piece,  indent  it  suffi- 
ciently so  that  the  superfluous  parts  may  be  broken  off. 
Molds  have  been  made  with  a  base  terminating  in  a  very 
sharp  angle.  When  the  glass  enters  the  mold  the  blower  al- 
lows the  glass  to  reach  into  the  angular  cavity,  gently  blows, 
and,  when  finishing,  increases  the  force  of  his  blowing, 
thereby  spreading  the  gless  at  the  bottom  of  the  chimney 
against  the  thin,  sharp  base  into  a  very  thin  sheet  of  glass, 
which  can  subsequently  be  taken  off  very  easily.  Chimneys 
are  pressed  in  molds  having  knife-edges  inserted  at  the  bot- 
tom, thereby  reducing  very  materially  the  thickness  of  the 
glass  at  that  point.  The  piece  remaining  beyond  the  crease 
thus  produced  can  be  knocked  off,  leaving  the  chimney  open 
at  both  ends. 

The  recent  tendency  of  work  in  making  chimneys  is  to  jjj^**^^  ®*^p; 
have  rotating  tools  of  different  shapes,  and  to  present  the^*™P**^^°^*y«- 
article  to  be  shaped  against  it.  While  the  tool  is  rotating, 
the  different  branches  composing  it  are  made  to  expand  to 
a  definite  size  after  having  entered  the  article  while  folded 
to  their  smallest  compass.  Chimneys  are  open  at  the  bot- 
tom and  flared  at  the  top  by  means  of  these  devices.  Many 
devices  have  been  used  in  these  tools,  but  they  nearly 
all  operate  upon  the  expansion  principle  after  having  en- 
tered the  article.  Solid  conical  pieces  have  been  used  for 
flaring,  some  plain  and  others  ribbed,  but  they  are  all  more 
or  less  objectionable  on  account  of  creasing  or  twisting  the 
glass  by  the  large  amount  of  friction  produced.  The  most 
26  p  B ^VOL  3 
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Mcchanteai  tools,  successtdl  flaxers  are  those  made  of  a  few  sectional  branches 
revolving  at  a  rapid  rate. 
Opening  tooia     Tho  cupped  fcct  of  goblcts  are  also  opened  by  these  flar- 

for  cupped  feet,  ^^^^  ^^^  Opening  tools.    With  the  inside  flaring  or  opening 
tools,  jaws  have  been  combined  so  as  to  form  the  outside, 

moutht"^  ^<>*^®both  revolving.  By  this  means  the  mouths  of  bottles  are 
shaped,  as  well  ns  the  extremities  of  chimnoys,  etc.  These 
tools  are  supplanting  the  old  hand  shaping  tools.  In  order 
to  crimp  chimneys  sectional  blades  are  added  to  flaring  tools, 
criropingtoois.  SO  that  whcu  the  flaring  is  finished  they  may  be  crimped  by 
pushing  the  blades  against  the  flared  end.  These  crimping 
tools  differ  in  shape,  but  are  alike  in  principle. 
Shaping  rouers.  The  samc  Style  of  forming  tools  has  been  made  with  re- 
volving rollers  placed  on  the  end  of  a  revolving  shaft.  The 
object  to  be  shaped  is  placed  between  the  opened  rollers; 
by  suitable  mechanism  these  rollers  are  made  to  close,  the 
roller  shaft,  revolving,  causes  the  shaping  rollers  to  revolve 
by  their  friction  against  the  object.  By  giving  different 
shapes  to  the  shaping  rollers  different  styles  of  goods  may 
be  made.  The  rollers  have  for  object  to  avoid  the  great 
friction  produced  by  solid  or  sectional  molds,  and  are  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  revolving  molds  previously'  mentioned. 

marksmagiwu;     ^  h'dyB  thus  rapidly  sketched  the  principal  impruve- 

thia'?ine^  ^  mcuts  made  in  mechanical  tools  for  working  glass.  Many 
minor  inventions  have  been  made,  but  they  are  mostly 
modifications  of  other  devices.  Our  aptitude  to  adapt  ma- 
chinery to  our  wants  is  as  noticeable  in  glass-making  as  in 
other  branches  of  industry.  Many  inventors,  however,  not 
being  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  properties  of 
^lass,  have  applied  to  its  working  combinations  of  machin^y 
altogether  impracticable.  Glass,  while  hot,  may  be  com- 
Coaduct.of  P^red  to  plastic  dough,  and  it  is  only  in  this  sta^te  that  it 

glass.  can  "be  properly  worked.    Should  it  be  too  hot,  it  becomes 

too  liquid  and  cannot  be  worked.  In  pressing,  the  plastic 
mass  is  forced  up  and  fills  the  cavity  between  the  plunger 
and  the  inner  shell  of  the  mold.  Should  the  glass  be  too 
liquid  it  could  not  retain  the  shape  given  to  it  by  the  mold, 
and  would  fall  down  again.  Should  the  mass  be  too  cold 
the  action  of  the  plunger  would  be  hard  and  imperfect,  and 
the  Motion  of  the  glass  against  the  surfiaces  of  the  mold 
and  plunger  would  cause  wrinkles  to  appear  upon  the  feoe 
of  the  pressed  articles.  Glass  being  worked  in  a  plastic 
state,  in  order  to  get  even  and  smooth  surfaces  abrupt 
angles  should  be  avoided,  since  the  plastic  mass  cannot  pass 
a  sharp  curve  without  creasing  its  surface.  In  blowing 
articles,  shaping  with  tools,  or  blowing  in  molds,  should  the 
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glass  be  too  hot  it  cannot  retain  its  shape ;  should  it  be  too 
cold  the  shaping  becomes  difScolt  Pieces  requiring  some 
time  to  finish  them  have  to  be  reheated  again  and  again 
until  finished.  This  frequent  reheating  and  cooling  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  devitrification,  and  the  glass  loses  its 
transparency. 
Having  been  the  pioneers  in  pressing  glass,  we  retain  to      America  the 

plbneoF  in  uaqi^ 

this  day  the  supremacy  m  this  branch.    European  pressed  p^wdng. 
glass  cannot  be  compared  with  our  productions,  and,  at  the 
rate  that  mechanical  inventions  are  applied  to  its  working, 
we  certainly  should  maintain  our  position  over  all  other 
parts  of  the  world.    As  in  other  branches  of  manufacture, 
patents  have  been  issued  for  inventions  possessing  no  nov-    Patents, 
cities,  and  have  led  to  litigations  both  cx)8tly  and  vexatious. 
With  the  custom  in  vogue  in  making  appointments  in  our 
civil  service  this  can  scarcely  be  avoided.    If  examiners  in     QnaMcatioM 
our  Patent  Office  were  retained  during  good  behavior,  and  Pat^t^^  ^ 
not  subject  to  political  changes  or  removal  to  make  places 
for  new-found  friends,  we  could  reasonably  hope  to  have  an 
efficient  corps,  in  which  each  man  would  be  thoroughly 
posted  in  his  own  particular  branch.    With  efficient  exam- 
iners, holding  their  positions  for  life  or  during  good  behav- 
ior, there  would  be  no  inducement  to  do  wrong,  nor  would 
patents  be  granted  for  inventions  known  to  other  persons 
better  posted  than  themselves.    A  patent  issued  under  the   Patenta  ahpuid 
seal  of  the  Patent  Office  and  granted  after  examination  by  granted   as   to 
such  a  corps  of  clerics  would  be  invaluable  to  inventors,  and  speot. 
in  many  instances  such  a  document  would  be  a  sufficient 
guarantee  against  the  invasion  of  their  rights.    Whether 
we  shall  ever  reach  such  a  happy  result  in  our  civil  service 
is  for  the  people  to  decide.    In  a  popular  form  of  govern- 
ment what  the  people  wish  should  be  granted  by  our  legis- 
latures.   The  patent  laws  have  done  much  towards  fostering  influemoof  t^ 
our  industries,  and  inventors,  as  a  class,  have  contributed  our  ^t)Seri™. 
much  to  our  prosperity,  besides  pouring  a  large  revenue  into 
our  national  Treasury ;  they,  therefore,  would  seem  to  have 
a  right  to  ask  the  paternal  care  of  the  government. 

CHARLES  COLNfi, 
Assista/nt  Secretary  to  the  U,  8.  Commissioners^ 
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[BxteMl  from  the  OffidalClaflalfl€Ation.l 

CLASS  44.— PE0DUCT8  OF  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  FORESTS  AND  OF  THE 
TRADES  APPERTAINING  THERETO. 

Specimens  of  different  kinds  of  forest  trees. 

Wood  for  cabinet  work,  for  fire- wood,  and  for  building.  Timber  for  ship-bnilding; 
stafes;  defb-timber  shingles. 

Cork :  bark  for  textile  purposes.  Tanning,  coloring,  odoriferons,  and  resinous  sub- 
stances. 

Ptoduots  obtained  fix>m  forests:  charcoal  and  dried  wood;  raw  potash;  tumflxy; 
basket-work ;  straw  work ;  wooden  shoesy  etc 
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REPORT 


ON 


FORESTRY. 


Doubtless  an  exhaustive,  and  possibly  an  interesting, 
report  might  be  made  of  the  features  of  the  exhibition  of 
forest  products,  implements  of  forestry,  etc.,  made  at  Paris; 
but,  in  the  understanding  of  the  writer,  such  is  not  the 
object  of  these  reports,  but  rather  to  lay  before  the  people  ^^^  ^  ^ 
of  the  United  States,  in  a  concise  form,  the  general  informa- 
tion derived  from  an  examination  of  the  products  and  proc- 
esses exhibited;  to  deal  with  causes  rather  than  eflFects; 
and  to  give  an  idea  of  the  systems  by  which,  in  European 
countries,  under  difficulties  unknown  in  America,  the  science 
of  forestry  has  been  fostered,  protected,  and  well-nigh 
perfected,  and  the  magnificent  exhibition  at  Paris  made  a 
possibility. 

Bestricted  thus  to  one  view  of  the  question,  the  reporter 
is  farther  hampered  by  the  reflection  that  already  the  whole 
subject  has  been  ably  treated  by  writers  who  have  brought 
to  bear  upon  it  the  resources  of  immense  observation  and 
profound  scholarship.    The  labors  of  the  Hon.  George  P.    Gco.p.Mar8b. 
Marsh  in  his  "Earth  as  Modified  by  Human  Action;"  of 
the  Hon.  F.  B.  Hough  in  his  reports  to  the  Commissioner   p.  b.  Hough, 
of  Agriculture ;  and  of  that  veteran  in  this  department,  Dr.    ^  ^^^  ^ 
John  A.  Warder,  one  of  the  Commissioners  at  the  Vienna  warier. 
Exposition  of  1873,  to  say  nothing  of  scores  of  other  writers, 
have  left  little  to  be  said.    If,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  present  writer  can  bring  down  the  history  of  forestry  in 
Europe  to  a  later  period,  can  speak  somewhat  of  hitherto 
unrecorded  progress,  and,  what  is  far  more  important,  im- 
press upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  of  forestry,  he  will  have  achieved  his 
object,  and  have  accomplished  all  that  can  be  reasonably 
expected  of  him. 

In  this  connection  he  may  say  that  it  is  not  so  much  thete^**^*°forSi; 
value  of  forest  culture  as  its  practicability  upon  which  the  pw«Mf^^»*aoiL 
people  of  the  United  States  need  information.    The  time 
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has  happily  passed,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  when,  throaghout  the 

XJnited  States,  trees  are  considered  incumbrances  of  the 

soil,  to  be  got  rid  of  by  the  most  wasteful  and  destructive 

fore*?^'  denu*™®*^^®  possiblc.    There  is  now  as  much  anxiety  felt  for 

dedtraofs;        the  reforesting  of  our  bare  hillsides  as  once  was  felt  for 

stripping  them  of  the  last  vestige  of  covering.    Yet,  when 

our  people  consider  the  area  thus  deforested,  and  in  addi- 

and  foresting  the  tion  the  vast  prairics  of  Kansas  and  other  Western  States, 

plains.  themselves  treeless,  and  creating  in  the  course  of  settlement 

a  demand  for  the  destruction  of  countless  acres  of  the  fine 

De-foresting  forests  of  Wiscousin,  Michigan,  and  Minnesota,  the  Ameri- 

tho    lumber    re-  .         ,        .  ,  .  «  ,.  , 

sions.  can,  unacquainted  with  any  system  of  forest  cultui-e,  un- 

accustomed to  any  State  or  Federal  legislation  on  the 
subject,  is  apt  to  exclaim,  "Who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things?'' 
to^?^a2^^  The  object  of  this  brief  report  will  be  to  call  the  attention 
forest  culture,  of  American  doubters  to  the  ancient  adage,  "What  man 
has  done,  man  may  do,"  and,  by  speaking  of  the  progress 
of  forest  culture,  inspire  a  hope  which  may  lead  to  practical 
and  successful  effort  in  the  United  States.  As  to  the  detail 
as  to  what  legislation  is  best  for  a  countrj^  where  the  people 
are  jealous  of  governmental  interference,  that  question  must 
be  left  to  the  statesman ;  and  as  to  the  proper  varieties  of 
trees,  mode  of  culture,  and  the  like,  that  can  be  safely  left 
to  the  intelligence  of  our  nurserymen  and  farmers. 

I  will  now  give  an  outline  of  the  leading  exhibits  at  Paris, 
leaving  the  seeker  after  further  and  more  precise  investiga- 
tion to  the  catalogues  and  other  publications  resulting  from 
the  Exposition.  . 

PBANCE.  FKANOB. 


piSe^e^bit'hi     ^®  might  be  naturally  expected,  the  French  exhibit  was 
Paris.  ]yy  fj,.r  the  largest  and  most  complete.    The  displays  made, 

not  only  by  the  government  but  by  individuals,  were  un- 
equaled  elsewhere. 

The  governmental  exhibit  was  divided  into  two  groups, 
the  principal  being  made  in  the  pavilion  of  the  "Adminis- 
tration of  Forests''  at  the  Trocad^ro. 
The  chAict  of     The  Chdlct,  (scc  the  frontispiece  of  this  repoi-t),  was 
ores  ry.  XynWi  entirely  of  woods  grown  in  France,  at  ^ast  200  varie- 

ties being  used  in  its  construction.  This  building  con- 
m^'ei8°™'Tem^  taiucd  the  gcological  and  entomological  collections  made  by 
^tuj°^  of**  the*^^  School  of  Forestry,  maps,  i>lans,  photographs,  and 
dunes  and  re-for.  models  representing  the  processes  of  reforesting  mount- 
Hin9.  ains   and  of  retaining  the  shitting  surface  of  sand  hills. 

On  the  walls  was  exhibited  a  complete  collection  of  the 
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implements  used  in  forestry.    An  interesting  feature  of  this      vB^cm. 

exhibition  was  a  model  showing  a  section  of  a  mountain. 

A  zigzag  ti-ack,  constructed  of  logs,  somewhat  after  the  ^^^^j!"^*"  ®' 

manner  of  the  ancient  "corduroy'^  known  in  this  country, 

was  represented.    In  the  logs  notches  were  cut,  forming  a 

continuous  groove  for  the  runners  of  the  sleds  upon  which    Timber  sUde. 

the  timber  was  transported  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

The  workmen,  dressed  in  the  peculiar  costume  of  the  Modeiofmomit. 
country,  were  represented  carefully  running  the  loaded 
sleds  down  the  steep  descent,  while  others  were  toiling  up 
the  mountain  with  the  sleds  on  their  backs,  to  be  again  with  lAboiws  in 
loaded  and  forwarded  on  the  wooden  way  to  the  foot  of  the  *^  ^^^ 
declivity.    To  make  the  scene  more  life-like,  the  natural  fea- 
tuces   of  mountain   scenery,  the   yawning   ravines,  and 
plunging  water-courses  were  represented. 

Another  view  of  the  mountain  showed  the  plantations  of       and  pianta^ 

tions  of  TaiioiiB 

tre«s  of  various  growths,  and  near  by  were  shown  the  growths. 

bleak  mountain  sides,  as  yet  untouched  by  the  labors  of  tlie 

forester.    A  statement  was  affixed  showing  the  length  of 

time  required  to  transform  the  seemingly  bare  rocks  to  the 

thrifty  woodland.    Other  portions  of  the  model  exhibited 

the  massive  and  costly  stone  embankment  built  to  prevent    Embankmoits 

the  soil  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  from  beiug  washed fSJeetMS^to»5 

into  the  valleys  below.    These  structures  form  a  prominent     ®** 

feature  of  the  landscax)e  in  the  mountainous  portions  of 

France  and  Italy,  where  every  foot  of  earth  is  carefully 

preserved  and  patiently  and  laboriously  cultivated. 

The  exhibition  at  the  Gh&let  was  not  confined  entirely  to      Qoadruped^ 
the  products  of  processes  of  forestry,  for  in  connection  with 
them  were  shown  the  quadrupeds  and  birds  of  France,    Taxidermy, 
beautiful  specimens  of  taxidermy,  and  also  a  magnificent 
entomological  collection.  coUection. 

Around  the  GhMet  were  planted  over  two  hundred  varie-    ^^^^^^^^  ^f 
ties  of  resinous  trees,  some  already  successfully  grown  in2oo  varig^  of 
France,  others  in  process  of  acclimatization.    The  drawing 
given  includes  the  latter  plantation. 

Near  the  Chalet,  which  might  be  termed  the  headquarters 
of  the  "Administration  of  Forests,"  was  a  small  building 
called  the  "Pavilion  des  Gardes."    It  was  constructed  ofefardu. 
oak  logs,  separated  by  a  lattice  of  birch  and  chestnut.    JJi|,,Ji^^*^***^ 
this  building  were  exhibited  the  collection  of  seeds  and      coUection  of 
cones  from  the  domain  of  Barres;  also  the  tools  employed  JJ^*"^  *™p^®- 
in  that  forest  establishment,  and  models  and  plans  of  the 
cheese  factories  which  have  been  introduced  by  the  De-^^J^**'**®®^ 
partment  of  Forests  at  different  XK)ints  in  the  Alps  and 
PyrenecF^    In  this  connection  may  be  noted  the  attention 
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^'^^cK'      paid  by  the  French  Government  to  the  development  of  the 
mountain  departments.  One  of  the  great  resources  of  France 

Jra^Sd  Saro^*  18  the  forests  of  Norway  pine  found  in  the  high  regions  of 
the  Jura  and  of  Savoy.  The  wood  is  used  extensively  in 
the  construction  of  musical  instruments,  for  which  purpose 
it  is  said  to  equal  the  wood  obtained  from  the  Black  Forest 
and  the  Tyrol,  which  at  present  furnish  the  principal  sup- 
ply. The  Exposition  furnished  an  opportunity,  which  the 
"Administration  of  Forests''  amply  improved,  of  display- 
ing the  resources  of  France  in  this  direction — a  new  chan- 
3iel  for  French  skill  and  industry. 
Exhibit  ia  the     Beside  the  exhibition  at  the  Trocad^ro,  brief  mention  at 

mainbiiiidHig.    j^^^  ^j^^^j^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  display  made  in  the  main 

building  in  the  Ouimp  de  Mars.     Here  were  two  rooms, 
each  of  them  50  feet  square,  completely  filled  with  the  con- 
tributions of  firms  and  individuals,  and  also  of  the  ^^  Ad- 
onwmontai  ministration  of  Forests.''     Here  were  specimens  of  oma- 

wood-Work 

mental  work  in  wood,  revealing  in  perfection  the  exquisite 
taste  and  skill  of  French  artisans.  There  were  specimens 
woods  MdcOTi^'^^  woods  Capable  of  receiving  the  highest  degree  of  polish. 
Cork  was  shown  in  great  variety,  in  its  natiu^  state  and 
Wine  Tats,  prepared  for  use.  Great  tanks  for  holding  wine  formed 
part  of  the  exhibit. 

FRENCH  OOLONIES. 

Fi^hc^iea  ^^  ^^®  main  building  the  French  colonies  exhibited  pre- 
cious woods,  the  display  from  Algeria  being  especially  fine. 
Not  only  fi'om  Algeria,  but  from  French  Guiana,  Marti- 
nique, Guadeloupe,  Senegal,  Gaboon,  Cochin-China,  Ocean- 
ica,  and  New  Caledonia  were  exhibitions  on  a  magnificent 
scale. 

UNTTBD  6TATM.  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Department  of    The  cxhibits  of  the  botanical  division  of  the  Department 

Agriculture. 

of  Agriculture,  at  Washington,  consisted  of  wood  sections 
of  Se**unit»S^^  ^^^  principal  forest  trees  of  the  United  States,  of  botan- 
stfttes.  ical  specimens  of  the  foliage  and  flowers,  and  of  specimens 

of  the  larger  dry  fruits,  as  nuts  and  cones.  The  wood  sec- 
tions were  each  1  foot  in  length,  and  embraced  one  quarter 
of  a  cross-section  of  a  tree,  showing  the  bark  and  the  grain 
of  the  wood;  each  specimen  was  numbered,  and  had  the 
name  and  locality  painted  in  conspicuous  type  across  the 
8oo*^^^ie8  St ^'^^  ^^  *^®  section.  The  collection  embraced  about  300 
woods.  species ;  of  these  there  were  25  species  of  pines,  15  species 

of  firs  and  spruces,  and  20  species  of  larches,  yews,  junipers, 
and  other  conifers;  there  were  10  species  of  poplars  and 
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willows,  8  species  of  birches  and  alders,  28  species  of  oaks,  ukitkdbtateb. 
9  species  of  hickories,  4  species  of  walnuts,  9  species  of 
elms  and  celtis,  8  species  of  ash,  9  species  of  maples — wooda. 
together  with  magnolias,  bass-woods,  locusts,  cherries,  etc. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  collection  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  was  a  set  of  photographs  of  the  principal  ^^^o*o«»p*»«o' 
trees,  to  show  their  size  in  proportion  to  that  of  other  trees 
adjacent  to  them  in  the  forest.  The  States  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Georgia,  and  Tennessee  were  also  represented  in  the 
collections  of  woods. 

That  from  West  Virginia  was  very  fine,  consisting  ^f^^^^^^f^ 
specimens  showing  bark,  split  section,  and  planed  and  var-  species  of  woods, 
nished 'section — about  300  specimens  in  all. 

But  Oregon  outdid  all  other  sections  of  our  country  (of  Oregon  exhibit 
course  excepting  the  exhibit  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment), for  Oregon  made  the  only  "State  exhibit  at  Paris. 
The  articles  shown  were  all  placed  on  a  cabinet  made  of  cabinet  of  the 
26,000  pieces  of  wood,  all  from  the  forests  of  that  State.  52^   ""^   ^ 
The  cabinet  itself  was  a  real  work  of  architectural  art. 
It  was  but  17  feet  high  and  9  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  running  to  a  point  at  the  top.    The  woods  used  in 
its  construction  included  black  walnut,  ash,  cedar,  curled 
maple,  mountain  mahogany,  alder,  ebony,  and  other  varie- 
ties of  fine  wood. 

B.  P.  Glapp  &  Co.,  of  Pawtncket,  E.  I.,  had  an  exhibit  b.  p.  ciapp  & 
showing  the  products  of  dry  distillation  of  wood,  including  ci^k£tui^ion  of 
charcoal.  ''**^- 

J.  S.  Young  &  Co.,  of  Hanover,  Pa.,  contributed  a  series   j.  s  Yonng  & 
of  specimens  illustrating  the  manufacture  of  flavorine  and^^' 
the  various  grades  sent  to  the  market. 

Thomas  Meehan,  of  Germantown,  Pa.,  exhibited  a  coUec-^    ^^P°*"*2?^ 

'  '  '  haiL     forest>tree 

tion  of  forest-tree  seeds,  which  consisted  of  about  300  speci-  seeds. 
mens  of  seeds,  all  labeled  with  their  names. 

OTHBll  EXHTBITINa  OOUNTBIBS.  Other eauntrtei. 

Norway  had  a  very  creditable  exhibit.    The  forest  extent   Norway, 
of  that  country  is  about  64,000  square  kilometers — one-half 
belonging  to  the  State  and  the  other  half  to  private  indi- 
viduals, who  have  the  privilege  of  cultivating  them  as  they 
see  fit 

Sweden  had  but  14  entries,  but  under  each  of  these  there   swedea. 
was  a  large  number  of  articles.    Further  on  in  this  report 
reference  is  made  to  the  forests  and  peat  of  that  country. 

Japan  had  but  5  entries.  Japan* 

Ghina  had  12  entries,  all  by  the  custom-houses  at  difier-    chfauk 
ent  ports. 
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c^o*^  Spain  had  95  entries  and  a  fine  display.    At  least  half  of 

the  entries  were  by  municipalities. 

-A^aeMa,  Hon.  Austria,  Hungary,  Italy — ^in  fact,  nearly  every  country  of 
Europe — ^had  grand  displays  of  the  products  of  the  forests, 
not  only  in  the  woods  of  the  several  countries,  but  in  mana- 
fEbctured  articles. 

Gennany.  Germany,  alone  of  the  nations  of  Enrox)e,  exhibited  noth- 

ing in  any  department  except  in  that  of  the  arts. 
and^c^aSf"^'     England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  had  but  a  meager  dis- 
play of  woods,  but  the  deficiency  was  made  up  by  the  col- 
onies of  Great  Britain. 

A^toSiia.  Canada  and  the  different  colonies  of  Australia  had  ex- 

hibits far  in  advance  of  any  other  countries,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  France. 

tii^TiJd  *SS£:       FORESTAL  LEGISLATION  AND  STATISTICS. 

tict. 

In  order  to  further  show  the  interest  taken  in  the  subject 
of  forestry  in  several  countries,  I  purpose  giving  such  in- 
formation as  I  was  able  to  procure  touching  the  extent  of 
forests,  the  trafic  in  the  products  of  forests,  and  the  laws 
and  regulations  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  preserving 
them  and  reforesting  the  districts  made  bare  from  various 
causes.  The  information  is  taken  for  the  most  part  from  re- 
XK)rts  made  to  the  several  governments  and  printed  in  their 
Official  Catalogues  of  the  Paris  Exposition. 

FBANOB. 


It  is  instructive,  as  well  as  curious,  to  trace  through  tbe 
history  of  France,  since  the  tim^  of  its  occupation  by  the 
Bomans,  the  laws  on  the  subject  of  forestry. 
Historiotketoh.     At  the  time  wheu  France  was  occupied  by  the  Bomans 
the  country  was  in  nearly  the  situation  of  the  region  now 
covered  by  the  United  States  during  the  first  300  to  400 
years  of  its  occupancy  by  Europeans.    It  was  then  that  up- 
rooting and  clearing  the  land  of  timber  was  carried  on  in 
order  to  produce  cereals  and  to  provide  for  sanitary  inter- 
viSorto*A!*!>* ^^'    ^^  ^^  about  the  year  800  A.  D.  when  the  first  steps 
^^  were  taken  to  protect  the  forests  from  destruction;  but  it 

ordinanoe  of  was  as  late  as  1280  before  an  ordinance  was  passed  to  con- 

1280 

trol  this  subject  and  officers  were  appointed  to  enforce  it 
This  ordinance  and  the  orders  enforcing  it  were  from  time 
to  time  modified  and  enlarged,  but  continued  without  much 
^^ordinanoe  of  ^jj^nge  dowu  to  1669.  lu  that  year  Louis  XIV  issued  an 
ordinance  rearranging  preceding  laws  and  making  new  ones. 
Its  preamble  clearly  indicates  that  its  design  was  to  cause 
the  general  interest,  which  was  menaced  by  the  destruction 
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of  forests,  to  pievaU  over  the  often  opposed  interests  of  the      "^<»- 
commnnes,  of  the  civil  or  religious  communities,  and  even    ibr$ftaiiegi$ia' 
of  private  persons. 

The  corps  charged  with  the  application  of  this  celebrated  ^oope  of  ^ 
ordinance,  and  constituted  by  it,  extended  its  jurisdiction 
not  only  to  the  estates  of  the  royal  domam,  but  also  to  those 
of  communes,  convents,  and  civil  and  religious  corporations. 
Every  mortmain,  in  a  word,  was  atlministered  by  master-  Estates,  private 
ships,  and  the  woods  of  private  persons  themselves  were 
subjected  to  restrictions  judged  indispensable  to  assure  their 
preservation.     The  hunt,  fishing,  and  in  febct  everything ^^,j^»**5«^ 
pertaining  to  the  administration  of  forests  were  also  con-  *'<»•• 
fided  to  the  vigilance  of  officers  of  the  masterships.    The 
difficulties  which  the  parliaments  opposed  to  the  registering 
of  the  ordinance  of  1669  proves  how  much  authority  it  con- 
ferred upon  the  King's  officers,  and  how  much  it  ii\|ured  the 
privileges  of  the  nobles  and  religious  corporations;  but  t*^®  tira^^dvLtS 
royal  power  energetically  maintained  its  right  of  protecting  interests, 
the  great  social  interests;  and,  moreover,  being  sustained 
by  the  public  opinion,  which  was  already  powerful,  it  over- 
came the  interested  resistances  offered  by  several  parlia- 
ments.    This  superior  right  of  protecting  forests,  whose 
preservation  has  from  all  time  been  recognized  as  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  civilized  society,  has  been  claimed  by  all 
governments  which  have  succeeded  ancient  monarchy  in 
France. 

This  ordinance,  with  various  modifications,  remained  in  Beorganiaation 

'in  1791. 

force  until  1791,  when  there  was  a  complete  reorganization. 

At  that  time,  by  a  special  decree,  the  number  of  officers  was   officers  of  ad- 

fixed  at  35  conservators  and  303  instructors.    But  it  was  "^''***™***^* 

not  until  1801  that  this  law  was  put  into  practical  operation. 

At  that  time  the  salaries  of  the  officers  were  as  follows : 

IPraaoB,     Salaries. 

AdmiuistratorB 10,000 

Conservators 5,000 

Inspectors 3,500 

Under-inspectors 2,000 

Principal  gnards  ....  - 1,200 

Private  guards 500 

The  decree  of  January  26, 1801,  divided  the  woods  and  for-   Decree  of  woi. 
ests  of  the  republic  into  27  conservations. 

The  first  acts  of  the  new  administration  were  to  begin  the 
regeneration  of  the  forest  property,  which  was  seconded  in 
a  very  energetic  manner  by  the  tribunals.  This,  like  all 
former  laws,  has  been  changed  as  necessity  seemed  to  re- 
quire, until  at  the  present  time  the  head  of  the  Forest  De-  Bmeaa  of  the 
partment  is  one  of  the  principal  bureaus  of  the  government.  ^^^^   ^^*^^ 
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Tf^^^^-  There  are  forestry  schools  of  a  high  order,  where  papils  are 
trained  in  all  the  sciences,  as  mach  as  those  in  militaiy 
academies.  The  students  graduated  from  these  schools  are 
Por«8try  schools,  bound  to  scrve  as  foresters,  as  mach  as  are  those  from  mili- 
tary and  naval  schools  required  to  serve  in  the  army  and 
navy.  There  is  discipline  and  penalty  as  there  is  in  the 
army,  and  it  ia  as  much  a  profession  to  be  a  forester  as  to 
be  an  aimy  officer. 
A^nistmtion     A  rcccut  Prcuch  Writer  on  this  subject  says : 

of   Forests;    its  J  v 

scope  and  value.  «  jt  remains  for  as  now  to  say  what  the  past  induces  us  to  predict  for 
the  future.  Every  one  has  been  able,  indeed,  to  see  that  the  forest  coips, 
gradually  separating  itself  from  the  traditions  of  ancient  govemmentSy 
has  finicfhed  by  taking  its  place  beside  the  great  public  services,  directed 
by  the  scientific  skill  and  industry  which  characterize  our  age.  Since 
the  law  of  July  28, 1860,  the  Administration  of  Forests  has  ceased  to 
be  a  simple  financial  administration.  The  part  it  plays  at  present  is  not 
simply  to  increase  by  a  few  millions  the  receipts  of  the  treasury.  To 
augment  the  public  wealth  by  the  development  of  forest  cultivation, 
to  furnish  the  marine,  agriculture,  and  industry  with  ever-growing 
resources ;  to  protect,  against  the  combined  influenc4's  of  atmosphere 
and  water,  the  soil  and  all  the  riches  that  human  work  and  labor  have 
thus  accumulated,  to  increase  its  fertility  by  a  wise  application  of 
forces  of  organic  nature — such  is  the  high  mission  leagued  by  the  past 
to  the  forest  corps  and  the  latter  has  been  for  a  long  time  in  a  condition 
to  fulfill  it." 

trespiS^****  ^  As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  and  to  show  how  imxK)rtant 
the  preservation  of  the  forests  is  considered,  I  append  a 
table  showing  the  penalties  for  injuring  trees.  I  take  this 
from  the  laws  and  regulations  at  present  in  force.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  penalties  vary  according  to  the  class  of 
oiassiflcation  trees  injured.  The  first  class  is  composed  of  oaks,  beeches, 
yoke-elms,  elms,  ashes,  maples,  pines,  firs,  larches,  chest 
nuts,  lote-trees,  walnuts,  service  or  quick  trees,  and  other 
fruit  trees ;  the  second  class,  of  alders,  birches,  aspens,  pop- 
lars, willows,  and  other  species  not  comprised  in  the  first 
class. 
Graded  penal-  Penalties  for  cutting  or  carrying  away  "  with  aggravating 
circumstances"  apply  to  cases  where  the  offense  has  been 
committed  in  the  night-time,  or  with  a  saw,  or  by  a  delin- 
quent who  has  been  guilty  of  the  same  before,  or  if  the 
offense  has  been  committed  with  the  aid  of  a  saw  by  a 
delinquent  who  has  been  guilty  of  the  same  offense  before. 
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Table  of  penalUeafar  cutting  or  carrying  away  trees  from  thepv^Uo  woods. 
TBBSS  OF  THE  FIBST  CLASS. 


Simple  offense. 

Offense  with  osgraration. 

By  day— with  a  saw;  second 

oflianse;  with  saw,  second 

By  day. 

offense.    At  niffht-with  a 

i 

flTA 

ar.j. 

S 

1 

1! 

lis 

1!. 

f3|! 

Imprisonineiit. 

^1 

Imprisonment. 

s 

f 

m.  c. 

/.   c. 

/    c. 

10 
2U 
30 
40 
50 

0  00 

1  00 
1  10 
1  20 
1  30 

0  00 
200 
3  30 
480 
060 

r 

0  00 
400 
060 
0  60 
13  00 

f 

For  trees  above  two  me- 

^ImpTisonment    5 
1     days  at  most      ] 

Imprisonment     5l 
days  or  more.     1 

ters  in  oircnmferenoe 

according  to  the  same 
raUo. 

60 

1  40 

840 

16  40 

I 

70 

1  50 

10  50 

21  00 

80 

1  CO 

12  80 

25  00 

90 

1  70 

15  30 

1 

30  60 

1  00 

1  80 

18  00 

86  00 

1  10 

1  90 

20  90 

41  80 

The  fractions  of  a  deci- 

1 20 

2  00 

24  00 

48  00 

meter  are  not  com- 

1 80 

2  10 

27  30 

54  60 

Imprisonment    2 

puted  in  fixing  the 

1  40 

2  20 

30  80 

Imprisonment     2 

61  60 

months  or  more 

penalty. 

1  50 

2  30 

35  50 

months  at  most  ] 

C9  00 

The  fines  can  only  be 

1  60 

2  40 

38  40 

76  80 

doubled. 

170 

2  50 

42  50 

85  00 

1  80 

2  GO 

40  60 

03  60 

190 

2  70 

51  30 

102  60 

2  00 

1 

2  80 

56  00 

1 

112  00 

10 

0  00 

0  00 

r'      0  00 

20 

50 

1  00 

1      2  00 

30 
40 

55 
60 

166 

2  40 

330 

4  80 

Imprisonment  5 

50 

65 

3  25 

1      6  50 

days  at  the  most. 

60 
75 
80 

70 
75 
80 

420 
525 
6  40 

Imprisonment     5 
days  at  most.     * 

i      840 
10  50 
12  80 

00 

85 

7  65 

15  30 

100 

90 

900 

18  00 

1  10 

95 

10  45 

20  90 

1  20 

1  00 

12  00 

24  00 

1  80 

I  05 

13  65 

27  80 

Imprisonment  2 

The  same  as  with  trees 

140 

1  10 

15  40 

'     30  80 
84  50 

>    months    at   the 

of  the  first  class. 

1  60 

1  15 

17  25 

most. 

1  60 

120 

19  20 

Imprisonment     2 

38  40 

1  70 

1  25 

21  25 

>    months  at  the< 

42  50 

1  80 

1  30 

23  40 

most. 

40  80 

090 

1  35 

25  65 

5180 

200 

140 

28  00 

56  00 

Value  of  forests. 

Under  this  head  I  append  the  following  facts  and  figures, 
which  may  be  instructive  as  showing  the  extent  of  the  for- 
est industry  in  France,  an  industry  which  may  be  said  to 
be,  to  a  large  extent,  an  artificial  one,  the  result  of  legisla- 
tion and  human  foresight: 

The  woods  or  forests  in  Prance  cover  an  area  of  9,187,304 


Value  of  forotts. 


Areaof  forests. 
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FEAIfOB. 


hectares,*  of  which  967,018  belong  to  the  state,  2,090,788 
Awaof  fore«t8.  belong  to  communes  or  parishes  and  to  public  institutions, 
and  6,129,398  to  private  parties, 
^^^oction  of    rJ^^^  auuual  producttou  of  these  forests  is  20,000,000  cubic 
meters,!  of  which  2,500,000  cubic  meters  are  used  for  build- 
ing and  working  purposes  and  17,600,000  cubic  meters  for 
fuel.    In  proportion  as  the  rates  of  transportation  decrease, 
and  as  the  facilities  of  supply  become  developed,  the  con- 
suinption  of  woo(\  in  Prance  increases  progressively,  in  spite 
of  the  coal,  which  is  coming  more  and  more  into  general 
use  as  fuel,  and  in  spite  of  the  tendency  to  substitute  iron 
Consiimptioii  for  wood  in  civil  and  naval  constructions.    The  annual  con- 

of  wood. 

sumption  in  France  is,  (1)  of  wood  used  in  building  and  for 
industrial  purposes,  about  9,410,000  cubic  meters,  distrib- 
uted in  the  following  manner: 

Cabio  meters. 

^^*  Marine,  military,  and  merchant 70,000 

Artillery  engineering 40,000 

Railways 500.000 

Buildings 1,200,000 

Clapboards,  laths,  etc 3,900,000 

Wheelwright,  famitnre,  and  utensils 4,000.000 

Total 9,410.000 

(2)  wood  for  fuel,  16,000,000  steres,t  and  carbonized  wood, 

about  6,000,000  steres.    The  home  production  is  far  from 

2t£^*  ^iiuc*  8**PP^yi^*(?  *^^  demand  created  by  such  a  consumption.  The 

tions.  annual  deficit  is  nearly  11,411,000  cubic  meters,  which  is 

covered  by  the  following  importations: 

Francs. 
Importations.   ^^^^ to  the  value  of. .      2.365.000 

Raihx)ad  supplies 2,080,000 

Building  material 125.360,000 

Waste 376,600 

Cleaving  purposes 2, 686, 000 

Props  (especially  in  mines) 1,M0.000 

Clapboards  and  shingles 62,414,000 

Wicker  work 187.000 

Corks 2,940.000 

Mixed  purposes 3,884,000 

Total 202,432.000 

^^ne  of  im.  rpj^^  yalue  of  imports  daring  the  year  1877  amounted  to 
203,919,000  fr.,  while  in  the  year  1868  it  was  but  177,381,000 
fr.,  and  in  1856  only  70,(J00,000  fr. 

*  The  hectare  is  equivalent  to  2  acres  1  rood  and  35  i>erches. 

t  The  cubic  meter  is  equivalent  to  35  cubic  feet  547  cubic  inches. 

t  The  equivalent  of  the  stere  in  cubic  feet  is  35.3174. 
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It  is  to  Sweden,  Norway,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Belgium puaxce^ 


that  France  pays  this  ever-increasing  tribute.  Foreign  sourcea 

The  exports,  which  Irom  1855  to  1867  amounted  to  fro"^  ^^^^of wood. 
9,000,000  to  31,000,000  fr.,  have  remained  since  then  about 
Btationary.    In  1877  they  did  not  exceed  44,000,000  fr. 

C(yrlc. — ^As  the  cork-oak,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,   Cork. 
the  cork  tree,  can  be  successfully  cultivated  in  many  por- 
tions of  the  United  States,  I  give  a  few  statistics  on  the 
subject,  60  far  as  it  relates  to  France,  referring  the  reader 
to  Hough  and  other  writers  for  furUier  information. 

This  tree  is  found  principally  in  Algiers,  in  Corsica,  in  ^^^  ®^  *'*® 
Spain,  and  in  Southern  France.    When  from  twelve  to  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  the  tree  furnishes  coarse  cork  from  which  .^Modo  of  gather 
buoys  are  made,  and  which,  when  burned  in  closed  vessels, 
affords  us  the  Spanish-black  used  in  painting.    The  cork 
from  the  older  tree,  which  is  afterwards  collected  every  nine 
or  ten  years,  is  firmer,  more  homogeneous,  and  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  stoppers,  planks,  and  a  thousand  other 
objects  which  are  fabricated,  especially  in  Spain,  and  of 
which  Seville  is  the  chief  depot.    The  manufacture  of  corks  ^:^««actureo! 
in  France  occupies  the  population  of  about  tbrty  parishes; 
among  others,  the  Garde  Freinet  and  Collobri^res,  in  the  Var^ 
Megin  and  Barbast,  in  the  Lot-et-Oaronne.    Formerly,  corks 
were  made  exclusively  by  hand;  a  workman  made,  at  the 
most,  1,200  or  1,500  a  day.    Now,  owing  to  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery, the  production  has  increased  and  reached  from 
4,000  to  6,000  a  day  for  each  workman,  according  to  the 
sizes  required  by  the  trade.    During  the  past  twenty  years  ^f  cork^"™^*^"" 
the  consumption  has  been  steadily  and  rapidly  augment- 
ing ;  thus,  in  the  year  1855,  the  value  of  imports  was  about    importaUon. 
257,000  fr.,  while  in  1865  it  amounted  to  2,502,000  fr.,  and 
in  1876  it  reached  the  sum  total  of  2,940,000  fr.    During 
the  same  period  the  exports  were,  respectively,  160,000  fr., 
1,237,000  fr.,  and  570,000  fr.    When  business  is  most  dull, 
Paris  alone  receives  800,000  kilograms*  of  corks  yearly,  of iSrSu"'"^^'*" 
representing  a  value  of  more  than  3,000,000  fr. 

ITALY.  "A^^- 


The  Direction  of  Agriculture,  to  which  was  joined  the 
forest  service,  with  the  intention  of  presenting  a  suflBciently 
complete  proof  of  the  forest  resources,  made  several  col- 
lections, which  are  properly  illustrated  in  the  official  table, 

*The  kilogram  is  equivalent  to  2  lbs.  3  ozs.  4.428  dms.,  avoirdupois 
weight,  and.2  lbs.  8  ozs.  3  dms.  2  grs.,  troy  weight. 

26  P  E VOL  3 
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^TALY^      forming  part  of  the  table  of  agriculture,  expressly  pablished 
for  the  Universal  Exposition  of  Paris. 
Exhibitofwood,     These  collections  consist  (1)  of  a  collection  of  horizontal 
sections  of  tmnks  belonging  to  the  principal  trees  of  Italy 
which  furnish  wood  for  civil  and  naval  building  and  for 
woofi    extracts,  workiug;  (2)  of  auothcr  collection,  reduced  to  the  Rmallest 
^^'^  specimens,  of  all  the  woody  species  vegetating  in  the  king- 

dom ;  (3)  of  a  collection  of  resinous,  fibrous,  coloring,  and 
w^^i  **^^*  b*  tanning  materials ;  finally,  (4)  of  a  collection  of  little  objects 
the     mountain-  iu  workcd  wood,  cxecuted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps 


eers. 


and  Apennines. 


statiatic*  of     In  the  statistics  of  imports  and  exports  firom  January  to 

iuiporto  and  ox-  jr  jt  t/ 

i>ort8.  December,  1877,  it  is  found  that  the  exportation  of  the  raw 

building  material,  together  with  that  but  little  worked, 
amounted  to  the  value  of  2,373,277  fr.,  while  the  imports  of 
the  same  material  during  the  same  period  amounted  to  the 
value  of  44,024,095  fr.  In  the  preceding  year,  1876,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  figures  was  somewhat  less,  the 
amount  of  imports  being  valued  at  37,295,000  fr.,  and  the 
value  of  the  exports  3,136,050  fr. 
ing^Md^^venwr  '^^^  importation  of  wood  for  (jabinetmakiug  and  veneer- 
woode.  ing  amounted,  in  the  year  1876,  to  9,706  quintals,  and  in  the 

following  year  to  9,397  quintals ;  while,  for  the  same  years, 
the  exportation  amounted,  respectively,  to  450  and  174  quin- 
tals.   There  remains  to  be  added  to  this  amount  the  stocks 
(iiiu-stocks.     ot  guns  roughly  hewed  from  the  walnut  tree,  which  are 
specially  treated  in  the  custom-house  tariff,  and  of  which 
there  was  an  exportation,  in  the  year  1876,  of  4,032  pieces, 
and  in  the  succeeding  year  of  2,314.    The  importation  of 
^jQiniensiontim-  woodsawcd length wisc — ^for  laths,  rafters,  small  joists,  etc. — 
presents'  a  notable  prevalence  over  the  exportation.    An  ex- 
whowivrrijThts'  ccptiou  should  bc  made  in  favor  of  wood  for  the  wheel- 
Wright — quarter-pieces,  spokes,  carriage  poles,  axles,  etc — 
which,  during  the  last  two  years,  had  no  importation  what- 
ever, while  the  exportation  amounted  to  3,321  quintals  in 
1876,  and  2,822  in  1877. 
ruu^^atovU^^aSd     ^hc  abuudancc  and  luxuriance  of  oak  {Querctiacerrisj  Idnn.) 
.  clapboards.        g^jj^  chcstuut  trccs,  which  grow  so  strongly  and  rapidly  in 
Italy,  favor  the'  manufacturer  of  staves  and  clapboards, 
which,  in  a  small  degree,  are  also  prepared  with  anotlier 
4>ak,  the  Querens  sessUifolia  (Smith). 
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The  following  abstract  shows  the  movement  of  the  com- 
merce of  Italy  in  this  material  for  the  two  years  1876  and 
1877: 


Importaticn,  in  heotometon. 


1876. 


1877. 


17, 739 


16,082 


BxportatloD,  in  hectometers. 


Stati8tic« 
of  commerce  in 
wood. 


1876. 


101,033 


1877. 


92,890 


The  following  abstract  shows  the  commercial  movement 
in  relation  to  fuel,  both  wood  and  charcoal,  in  the  years  1876 
and  1877: 


ToeL 

Importation,  in 
hectometers. 

Exportation,  in 

1876. 

1877. 

1876. 

49,608 
7,072 

1877. 

Charcoal 

14,828 
72,218 

11.886 
72,029 

60,603 

Fire- wood 

6,431 

Wood  and  char- 


pro* 


The  traffic  in  tree-bark  for  tanning  leather  exists,  to  some    Tanning  baric. 
extent,  but  in  this  department  Italy  is  entirely  dependent 
npon  other  countries. 

Moreover,  it  may  be  necessary  to  mention  the  resinous  ^j^j^®^**" 
products  which  have  no  special  industry,  although  there  are 
not  wanting  suitable  trees — as  the  Pintis  lariciOj  the  Pinus 
excelsay  and,  finally,  the  iarurewropcco — which,  during  a  cer- 
tain period,  provided  in  Italy  the  turpentine  that,  in  com- 
merce, took  its  name  from  Venice,  where  this  traffic  was  prin- 
cipally carried  on.  Again,  the  potash  trade,  which  was  at  Potash, 
one  time  so  flourishing  in  Italy,  and  especially  in  the  ancient 
Neapolitan  state  and  in  Tuscany,  is  to-day  gradually  losing 
its  importance,  since  there  has  been  found  a  way  of  draw- 
ing abetter  profit  from  woody  material  of  whatever  kind. 

The  bark  of  the  cork  tree,  a  very  common  plant  in  the 
continent  of  Italy  on  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
very  abundant  in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  is  not  so  elastic  nor 
of  such  fine  texture  as  that  which  grows  in  more  southern 
climes,  yet  it  occasions  quite  an  active  commerce.  There 
were  exported  8,261  quintals  of  native  and  worked  cork  in 
the  year  1876;  the  importation  of  the  corresponding  material 
was,  in  the  first  year,  6,069,  and  in  the  second  2,321  quin- 
tals. 

The  production  of  growths  of  whatever  kind,  owing  to  the 
numerous  rivers  and  torrents  which  traverse  the  Italian  soil 
and  that  of  the  adjacent  islands,  without  speaking  of  the 
extensive  wet  lands  and  marshes  which  abound,  attains  each 
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"'^^^-  year  a  higher  figure.  Of  this  production,  the  chief  part 
serves  in  the  interior  for  the  fabrication  of  vessels  destined 
wood.  "  **  ^  for  the  gathering  of  grapes  and  fruits,  either  to  be  sent 
abroad  or  from  one  place  to  another  of  the  interior,  for  vege- 
table or  orchard  products,  or  for  the  use  of  the  wine-press, 
distillery,  or  cellar.  Another  part  is  directly  exported,  as 
the  following  figures  prove : 

I       Importatioii.       I    Exportadoii. 


1878. 


SmaQ  growths  of  whatOTor  kind. .  .qnintala 1, 073 


1877. 


1,075 


187& 
<916 


1877. 


4«023 


sWKDMf.  SWEDEN. 

The  report  of  the  Swedish  Commissioner  to  the  Pans 
Exposition  contained  a  vast  amount  of  information  on  the 
subject  under  discussion.  I  have  space  for  but  a  few  items. 
The  report  says  that  the  several  catalogues  of  public  forests 
show  the  following  divisions  at  the  end  of  1876 : 

Hectares. 

wood^dJSS."' state  parks 1,843. «00 

State  property  in  moviDg  sands 8, 200 

State  snrplus  territory  and  grounds  not  bounded 1, 344, 300 

State  forest  domains  and  property  farmed  for  the  state 49, 100 

Forests  of  the  st>ate  ceded  to  fanctionaries,  to  ecclesiastical 

authorities,  and  others 530, 900 

Forest  domains  belonging  to  different  administrations  and 

institutions 35, 000 

Forest  land  given  over  to  sawing  mills 244, 100 

Forest  land  given  over  with  subsidy  treaty  to  works 28, 000 

Forest  lands  in  districts  and  common  woods 172, 000 

Forest  land  belonging  to  the  state  and  those  given  over  for 

clearing 971, 500 

Total 5,221,500 

™J2i"*  ""^  *^*^  The  value  of  the  three  first  categories  of  forests  (3,190,000 
hectares)  being  brought  in  the  accounts  of  the  state  for  the 
sums  of  32,163,000  crowns  ($8,934,000)  only,  thife  moderate 
estimation  clearly  shows  that  the  forest  riches  of  the  state 
are  not  overrated  in  any  way. 

Extentofwood-     The  cxtcnt  of  the  forests  placed  under  the  immediate 

ed  domain.  -^ 

administration  of  the  state  increase  year  by  year  by  the 
purchase  of  private  forests  (for  221,530  crowns  in  1876),  or 
by  the  separation  of  forests  from  farmed  state  lands.  In 
,  Yearly  income,  the  year  in  question,  1876,  the  public  forests  gave  a  gross 
receipt  of  1,093,479  crowns;  after  a  deduction  of  618,549 
crowns  for  the  expenses  of  the  administration  j  the  revenue 
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which  entered  the  pablic  treasury  during  the  same  year 
amounted  in  consequence  to  474,930  crowns,  the  highest 
figure  given  during  a  long  number  of  years. 

The  forests  of  the  domain  are  placed  under  the  surveil- 
lance of  the  Administration  of  Forests  {Skogsatyrulsen),  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  and  under  the 
direct  care  of  employes  and  agents  of  the  forest  service. 
The  latter  is  comi>osed  of  9  district  inspectors,  88  inspectors 
of  small  districts  and  75  supernumeraries  for  this  same 
category,  and  595  forest  guards  and  other  inferior  agents. 
Besides  this  force  committed  to  the  administration  and  sur- 
veillance of  the  public  forests,  the  state  pays  6  engineers, 
who,  for  a  moderate  sum,  assist  private  proprietors  desiring 
to  submit  their  forests  to  a  regulated  economy. 

With  a  view  to  spread  abroad  a  more  general  knowledge 
of  forest  science,  and  more  particularly  to  render  foresters 
more  skillful,  there  was  founded,  in  1828,  a  high  forest- 
school,  the  Boyal  Forest  Institute  (Skogmiatitutet),  situated 
immediately  at  the  gates  of  Stockholm,  in  the  Boyal  Park, 
whieh  serves  as  a  field  of  application  for  the  pupils.  This 
institute  is  governed  by  a  director,  who  is  at  the  same  time 
a  first  professor  of  forest  economy.  He  is  assisted  in  his 
educational  duties  by  5  other  professors  in  the  departments 
here  designated:  (1)  a  professor  of  forest  economy;  (2)  a 
professor  of  national  history ;  (3)  a  professor  of  chemistry 
and  physics;  (4)  a  professor  of  forest  legislation  and 
administration ;  and  (5)  a  professor  of  politicol  economy^ 
The  academic  course  of  two  years  is  divided  into  two  divis- 
ions ;  the  summer  months — July,  August,  and  September — 
are  spent  in  practical  exercise,  such  as  forest  surveying, 
the  appradsment  of  forests,  the  manufacture  of  charcoal,  etc. 
Whoever  desires  to  enter  as  a  pupil  must  be  of  a  strong  and 
sufficiently  mature  constitution,  must  enjoy  good  health, 
and  must  have  practiced  at  least  a  year  with  a  forest  em- 
ployer. At  present  the  institute  counts  40  pupils,  of  whom 
11  are  Norwegians  and  3  Finnish. 

The  institute  receives  yearly  21,300  crowns.  Moreover, 
the  director  has  the  right  to  take  and  employ,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  school,  the  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  plants 
and  the  young  wood  of  nurseries ;  also  50  crowns  paid  by 
each  foreign  pupil,  as  well  as  the  sums  received  for  forest 
maps  executed  by  the  pupils.  These  revenues  amount,  on 
the  average,  to  3,000  crowns  yearly. 

To  form  good  forest  guards  the  state  has  founded  6  forest 
schools  in  suitable  localities  throughout  the  country.  The 
theoretical  instruction  is  given  in  these  institutions  by  the 
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SWEDEN.  director,  who  is,  at  the  same  time,  chief  of  the  forest  district 
Forest  scbooia.  in  which  the  school  is  placed.  Practical  instraction  is  con- 
fided to  an  andermaster,  and  for  this  post  are  chosen  such 
persons  as  have  passed  with  distinction  through  a  forest 
school.  In  each  one  of  these  schools,  where  the  instruction 
is  of  eight  months,  10  pupils  receive,  besides  a  free  instruc- 
tion, lodging  and  a  pecuniary  grant  which  about  suffices  for 
their  keeping. 

The  economy  of  private  forests  is  submitted  to  no  admin- 
istration control. 

ply  ^Sr  fuei*for     S^^^^^  depends  almost  exclusively  upon  its  forests  for 

work^**""^^**^  *^®  ^"^^  necessary  for  its  metallurgic  industry.  The  manu- 
facture of  charcoal  also  takes  place  upon  a  large  scale  in 
the  greater  number  of  its  provinces,  but  chiefly,  as  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  in  the  great  mining  regions,  all 
belonging  to  the  central  part  of  the  country.  It  is  evident 
that  the  situation  of  Northern  Sweden  necessitates  a  great 
consumption  of  wood  for  fuel,  and  also  that  its  immense 
forest  wealth  is  such  as  to  inspire  no  idea  of  economy  in 
Great  dome»tio  this  rcspcct.    For  thesc  rcasous  the  consumption  of  wood 

w^^?fuS,  **  for  fuel  is  truly  prodigious,  even  if  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion have  become  less  wasteful.  Moreover,  except  in  the 
great  cities  and  in  some  parts  of  the  territory,  as  well  as  in 
the  entire  province  of  Leanie,  wood  is  always  employed  as 
the  material  of  construction  in  nearly  all  the  houses  and 

for  buuding,  out-houscs  of  Swcdcu,  and  it  is  declared  to  be  the  custom  to 
build  too  many  and  too  large  edifices.  This  is  also  a  great 
cause  for  the  diminution  of  the  forests.  Then  come  the 
fuel  necessary  for  industrial  establishments,  wood  for  work- 

for  BhipboUding,  iug,  for  buUdiug  ships  and  small  craft,  but  especially  the 
truly  unheard  of  quantities  of  young  wood  which  is  re- 

for  fencing.  quired  for  fencing ;  the  wood  is  sawed  and  placed  obliquely 
in  the  ground,  and  the  pieces  are  tied  with  hemlock  or  osier 
twigs.  The  fences  not  only  separate  large  tracts,  but  divide 
difterent  grounds  of  agricultural  cultivation,  whether  among 
themselves  or  to  separate  them  from  public  or  private 
roads.  So  much  for  the  internal  consumption.  If  to  these 
be  added  the  immense  exportation,  it  may  be  admitted  that 
at  the  present  time  the  following  figures  represent  the  total 
of  forest  cultivation  in  Sweden : 

Cnbio  feet. 

SutisUcsofWoodforfael 891,000,000 

consumption.       Wood  for  working 110,000.000 

Wood  for  exportation ;^,  000, 000 

Total 1.200,000,000 

which  is  more  than  31,000,000  cubic  meters. 
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If  all  the  other  little  sources  of  profit  be  taken  into  con-      g^p*-^- 
Bideration,  the  annual  revenue  of  the  Swedish  forests,  in      Revenue  a** 
round  numbers,  may  be  estimated  at  166,000,000  crowns  ©sL.       ^ 
($45,800,000). 

The  exportation  of  wood  during  the  last  few  years  has  ^^''******"  **^ 
shown  a  marked  tendency  t-o  increase  principally  in  joists 
and  boards,  while  that  of  the  second  principal  articles, 
beams  and  stop-posts,  has  remained  about  stationary,  as 
the  following  statement  proves  : 


Yean. 


\W5  .. 
1870... 
1876... 

1876  .. 

1877  .. 


Stop-posts. 

Oubic/eeL 
*1G,  000, 000 
15,203,000 
14. 518, 000 
17,602,000 
10,796,000 

Joists  and  boards. 

ChOric/eet, 
68, 173. 000 
77, 878, 000 
82, 118, 000 
96,792,000 
105^427,000 

The  total  exportation  of  forest  products  for  the  year   Exportation  of 

-  -»_^  forest  products. 

1876  was: 


I  and  stop-posts pieces.. 

Beams  and  stop-posts,  large  sise do.. 

Timber,  masts,  yards do 

Sleepers , do  .. 

Pit-props.  do 

Boards  and  Joists dozen.. 

Board  ends 

Lath- wood . .  

Lath  pieces.. 

Woodforfucl  

Hoops,  etc pieces 

Wood  for  oars   do... 

Staves  uf  beach    do 

Stavesofoak do  .. 

Rough  wood do  .. 

Worked  wood do  .  . 

Resin,  common  .  quintuls. 

Resin,  superior  do  . . 

Lamp-blaclc do... 

Bark 


Quantity.    ;  Cubic  feet. 


483,100 

1,440,009 

504,400 

465.500  I 

10,603,600  I 

5,346.800  < 


668,700  I 


9, 946, 700 
7,566,100 
0, 647, 600 
274,600 
10, 268, 900 
06.792.000 
5,338,700 
590.109 


125,500 

36,300 

27, 102, 200 

1,068.600 

149.900 

3.827,100 

147,900 

2,600 

324.900 


2,604,100 


816,2 


The  total  of  this  exportation  amounts,  as  indicated  in 
cubic  measure,  to  140,000,000  cubic  feet.  If  there  be  added 
to  this  figure  other  articles  of  exportation,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  waste  resulting  from  the  cultivation,  the 
whole  amount  may  be  estimated  at  200,000,000  cubic  feet,  in 
round  numbers — that  is,  5,000,000  cubic  meters — the  total 
amount  of  wood  exported  from  Sweden  at  the  present  time. 

Peat. 

As  there  are  beds  of  peat  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
a  subject  about  which  our  people  know  but  little,  I  give 
entire  the  report  which  I  find  in  the  Swedish  catalogue  on 
this  subject.    That  the  peat  which  is  known  to  exist  in  our 
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swBDKy.      country  must  soon  be  made  available  is  e\ident.     I  know 
of  large  areas  of  this  article  in  Western  Kansas,  in  regions 

Peat.  where  there  is  no  timber  or  coal.    In  that  portion  of  Kansas, 

which  is  now  being  rapidly  settled,  the  settlers  depend  in  a 
great  measure  for  fuel  on  buffalo  and  cattle  ''^  chips,"  hay, 
com,  etc.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  these  settlers  are 
thousands  of  acres  of  peat  It  only  needs  knowledge  how 
to  prepare  it  economically  to  bring  it  into  immediate  use. 
Tlie  Swedish  report  says : 

Swedifth report  "The  results  of  explorations  made  up  to  the  present  time  i>ermit  us 
to  state  that  the  marshes  occupy  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  surface  of 

£.xteiit  of  peat  Sweden,  and  that  the  peat  of  these  marshes  has  an  av^erage  thickness 
niarshca.  of  ahout  two  meters.     If  we  burned  only  peat,  the  peaty  marshes 

would  then  be  more  than  sufficient  for  our  needs.  Until  a  very  recent 
period  peat  has  been  extracted  in  greater  or  less  quantities  ouly  in  the 
regions  of  Bohnslau  and  of  Leanie.  For  the  past  fifteen  years  the  utili- 
zation of  this  fuel  has  made  a  marked  progress  in  other  provinces, 
owing  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  coal,  and  also  to  the  zeal  of  several 
parties,  who,  by  speaking  and  by  writing,  have  called  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  the  existing  necessity  for  our  country  to  draw  profit 
from  the  immense  natural  wealth  existing  in  our  peaty  marshes.  The 
chief  merit  iu  this  regard  is  due  to  the  General  Director  of  the  Survey 

M.  L.  B.  Falk-  Bureau,  M.  L.  B.  Falkman,  who  spread  abroad  the  knowledge  of  the 

™^°'  peat  traffic  by  means  of  two  pamphlets,  published  with  the  aid  of  the 

government,  upon  the  peat  bogs  of  Sweden.    .The  result  was  the  rapid 

development  of  this  interest,  which  soon  arose  to  the  importance  of 

an  industry. 

£zploi-ation.  ''Owing  to  the  activity  manifested  by  many  private  persons,  the  peat 
bog^  have  been  explored  in  detail,  and  an  appropriate  method  of  work- 
ing fixed  for  each  one  of  them.  The  iron  company  (Jemkontoref)  be- 
coming interested  in  the  question,  in  the  year  1875  engaged  persons 
to  examine  these  bogs,  and  to  aid  their  proprietors  in  the  estAbliah- 
ment  of  maps  and  plans  to  explore  them. 

^*  Moreover,  several  societies,  firom  time  to  time,  have  taken  identical 
measures.  Except  the  aid  given  by  Mr.  Falkman  by  the  pamphlets 
already  alluded  to,  the  state  has  done  nothing  to  favor  the  examina- 
tion and  utilization  of  peat,  whether  by  granting  salaries  to  persons 
capable  of  giving  instructions  in  this  branch  or  by  recommending  the 
use  of  peat  as  fuel  in  its  establishments. 

SujspBtefi  use  "There  is,  however,  every  reason  to  hope  that  mixed  and  freight 
on  m^  wa\H.  trains  will  use  it.  The  preparation  of  peat  is  liable  to  no  tax  what- 
ever, and  since  its  production  is  given  by  no  statistics  at  all,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  indicate  even  approximately  the  extent  of  its  production.  Pri- 
vate information  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  gather  throws  a  oer- 
tain  light  upon  one  of  its  chief  branches — that  is,  its  mechanical  prep- 

ppat machinery,  aration.  In  1865  50  machines  for  producing  peat  were  in  operation. 
In  the  beginning  of  1878  there  were  450,  of  all  sizes,  made  in  the  conn- 
try,  and  about  20  imi>orted.    It  may,  therefore,  be  stated  that  in  this 

I'rodttrtion.  samo  period  the  production  increased  eight  fold.  If  we  take  5,000 
tons  for  the  average  yearly  production  for  each  machine,  the  mechan- 
ical preparation  of  peat  would  correspond  to  700,000  toises  *  of  hem- 

*  The  toiae,  French  linear  measure,  is  equivalent  to  6.8945U  English 
feet. 
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For  cut  or  natural  formed  peat  we  have  no  information  what-  __bwedbx. 


Peat. 


lock, 
ever. 

**  The  following  are  the  modes  of  working  peat  in  Sweden: 

*^  By  cutting :  This  is  done  by  a  shovel,  and  the  peat  has  the  form  of 
bricks.    The  cutting  is  operated  by  a  right  shovel  provided  with  a    Mode  of  work, 
wing  (Bavarian  system),  and  the  operation  is  carried  on  by  two  work- 
men  (Dutch  system). 

**  Preparation  by  the  so-styled  marchage.  This  method,  as  in  vogue  Marehage  sys 
in  Hanover  and  Westphalia,  is  commonly  employed  in  Sweden.  March- 
age  is  no  longer  done  by  men  or  horses,  but  by  different  kinds  of  grind- 
ing and  bruising  machines,  of  which  we  shall  mention  a  single  one, 
run  by  steam.  This  machine,  of  great  size,  is  composed  of  a  horizon-  ^hi^*^^"*^  °"*^ 
tal  cylinder  1\  feet  in  diameter  and  12  foet  long,  in  which  the  peat  is 
bruised  by  means  of  blades  fixed  upon  axles  turning  at  the.  rate  of  a 
hundred  revolutions  a  minute. 

'*  There  is  also  a  hand-machine  employed,  consisting  simply  of  a  hoi-  Haud-mnchioe. 
low  cylinder  put  in  rapid  revolution  and  pressing  the  peat  against 
a  fixed  plate.  As  the  bogs  containing  good  peat  generally  abound  in 
roots,  layers,  or  stones,  the  peat  may  not  be  cut  to  advantage,  but 
must  be  ground  by  means  of  a  machine  which  works  it  at  the  same 
time.  The  following  is  a  description  of  one  of  the  machines  employed 
in  this  manner :  Machine  for  the  manufacture  of  the  cylindrical  peat, 
constructed  by  M.  H.  S.  Samuelson,  consists  of  a  kind  of  peat  press,  SamuelMon's 
made  chiefly  of  wood,  with  an  elevator  uniting  the  month  of  the  press  SSoM^  '^*** 
to  that  part  of  the  bog  whence  the  peaty  substance  ought  to  be  lifted. 
The  machine  is  simple  or  double.  In  the  first  ease,  it  is  run  by  a  man, 
a  horse,  and  five  other  workmen ;  in  the  second,  steam  and  double  the  . 
number  of  workmen  are  neoessary.  The  peat  is  raised  from  the  bog 
and  thrown  into  the  elevator;  this  latter  carries  it  to  the  month  of  the 
press,  which  is  constantly  supplied  with  the  natural  peat.  So,  without 
being  moistened,  it  is  lightly  omshed  by  the  press,  whence  it  comes 
out,  pressed  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  upon  a  table  placed  at  the  foot  of 
the  press  to  receive  it.  Each  cylindrical  block  of  pressed  peat,  with  a 
diameter  of  from  five  to  seven  inches,  has  from  one  to  three  longitud- 
inal holes,  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  to  admit  air  to  the  interior  and  thus 
dry  the  block  more  rapidly.  Aided  by  a  skillful  workman,  a  simple 
machine  can  furnish,  it  is  said,  from  2,000  to  2,500  pieces  of  cylindrical 
peat  a  day ;  a  double  machine  from  5,000  to  7,000  pieces.  In  1872  this 
last  machine  was  constructed  by  Mr.  Roos,  of  Korrkoping.  This  man- 
n£EU)turer  furnished  peat  machines  (cylindrical),  strong,  solid,  and  of 
a  perfect  finish,  of  which  the  sale  has  been  so  considerable  that  at  the 
present  time  more  than  200  such  machines  may  be  found  in  the  hands 
of  the  public,  llie  ingenious  idea  of  Eichom  to  manufacture  spher-  Spherical  peat 
ical  peat  (kultarf)  has  received  a  considerable,  development  by  the 
efforts  of  Messrs.  Van  Horn  and  Thunberg.  Two  large  factories  of  this 
peat  (spherical)  have  been  founded,  one  at  Vargarda  and  the  other  at 
Vang.  The  stationary  factories  of  this  kind  being  of  a  very  expensive 
construction,  and  the  transport  of  the  native  material  increasing  the 
expenses  of  the  manufacture,  Messrs.  Thunberg  and  Anrep,  preserving 
the  principle  of  Eichom,  have  furnished  machines  for  grinding  peat, 
which  are,  without  doubt,  among  the  number  of  the  best  produced  in  any 
country,  owing  to  the  great  improvements  that  Anrep  has  formerly 
made.  At  the  present  time  50  such  machines  are  in  operation  in  Swe- 
'den  and  in  other  countries.'' 


Prodactioo. 
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umfMAHK.  DENMARK. 

I  condense  the  following  from  an  article  in  a  monthly  pub- 
lished in  Paris  called  the  ^^Bevue  des  Eaux  et  des  Forests^  a 
publication  of  great  value,  and  a  standard  authority  on  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats,  throughout  all  parts  of  Europe. 
I  am  indebted  to  its  pages  for  much  valuable  information, 
r^  .  wT^***^    The  revenue  of  the  Danish  forests  may  be  estimated  at  40 

Danish  forests.  * 

fr.  a  hectare,  which  makes  a  total  revenue  of  7,000,000.  The 
yield  of  the  forests  of  the  state,  which  cover  38,000  hec- 
tares, is  but  17  fr.  a  hectare ;  in  1861  their  pi-oduct  was 
685,000  fr.  In  the  last  century  the  greater  part  of  the 
forests  was  divided  among  several  proprietors,  and  burdened 
with  ta.xes  of  every  kind.  The  thinning  out  or  clearing  out 
Fopostaiiawofof  trccs  was  frcc.  A  law  of  September,  1805,  already  pre- 
pared by  writ  of  1767,  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things. 
All  undivided  property  was  to  be  shared  before  January  1, 
1857 ;  all  rights  of  pasturage  were  to  be  taken  away ;  and 
the  proprietors  of  great  domains,  where  the  forests  were 
heavily  burdened  with  taxes,  were  authorized  to  free  them 
£ix>m  tax  by  way  of  modern  coatenement^  but  with  the  ex- 
press condition  that  they  should  give  up  to  the  commoners 
*  only  lands  not  wooded.  All  lands  thus  ceded  ought  to  re- 
main henceforth  in  the  hands  of  their  new  proprietors,  with- 
out being  reunited,  at  a  later  date,  to  the  domains,  unless 
it  be  for  the  purposes  of  regrowing.  trees. 

«  ^^^t^l^^  Other  dispositions  of  the  law  of  1805  prevented  clearings 
under  conditions ;  ordered  the  boundaries  of  forests;  pre- 
scribed the  preservation,  under  the  penalty  of  considerable 
punishment,  of  all  the  full-grown  forests  existing  at  the  time ; 
and  tended  to  propagate  this  mode  of  culture  at  the  ex- 

serfatioif"'^  oon-pcuse  of  the  coppico.  Every  person  who  should  purchase 
a  forest  was  forbidden  to  cut  it,  without  authorization,  dur- 
ing the  first  ten  years,  except  such  wood  as  was  necessary 
for  his  own  and  his  farmers'  consumption.  A  writ  of  Decem- 
ber 3,  1819,  added  to  these  conservative  measures  a  prohibi- 
tion to  divide  any  forest  unless  its  extent  reached  100  toen- 
deland,*  and  its  division  could  not  be  hurtful  to  the  regrow- 
ing. The  result  of  those  dispositions  was  that  nearly  all 
the  forests  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  great  proprietors, 
the  establishments,  and  the  state ;  the  smaller  proprietors 
preserved  only  lands  not  wooded,  and  commoners  even  to- 
day possess  only  insignificant  tracts  of  wooded  lands. 

w»y  S?*tori?t^  The  coppice  has  given  way  to  trees  of  larger  growth  al- 
most everywhere.    The  administration  is  confided,  as  in 


*  The  toendeland  is  equal  to  55.10  acres. 
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France,  to  the  Minister  of  Finances.  The  other  forests,  with  pgyMABK. 
the  exception  of  coppices  and  such  large  forests  as  have 
grown  since  1805,  are  submitted  to  the  sui)erintendence  of  ^Jj^^^J^^^^' 
the  government,  whoever  may  be  the  proprietor.  The  pre- 
fects and  their  adjutants  enforce  the  articles  of  the  law  of 
1805  which  relate  to  clearings,  boundaries,  and  the  division 
of  forests,  etc.  It  is  their  duty  to  send  in  every  year  to  the 
minister  a  report  upon  the  state  of  forests  in  their  depart- 
ment. 

Cases  of  prosecution  are  in  the  hands  of  the  subprefects,    Prosecution*. 
who  in  Denmark  are  not  only  functionaries  of  the  adminis- 
trative order,  but  who  are  at  the  same  time  charged  with 
the  direction  of  the  police  in  their  jurisdiction,  and  for  cer- 
tain affairs  they  even  perform  the  part  of  judges  of  the  first 
instance.    The  forest  agents  named  to  assist  the  prefects  are   Forest  agents, 
generally  inspectors  of  state  forests ;  they  are  9  in  number ; 
each  is  at  the  head  of  a  circumscription,  of  which  the  ex- 
tent is  fixed  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.    They  must,  on 
every  occasion,  lend  their  aid  to  the  prefects  to  superintend 
private  forests.    J5ome  of  their  principal  functions  are  as  fol-    Duties. 
lows :  They  fix  the  position  and  regulate  the  felling  of  trees 
which  private  individuals  who  have  acquired  forests  have, Rfg°iati"ns for 

feluDg  ana  clwir- 

.  obtained  the  authorization  to  sell  during  the  first  ten  years  ing. 
of  their  purchase.  This  felling  of  trees,  authorized  excep- 
tionally by  the  law  of  1805,  is  now  very  frequent.  The  for- 
est agents  must  see  that  the  possibility  of  the  forest  be  not 
exceeded ;  that  its  production  be  not  compromised ;  that  the 
regrowth  be  prepared  for  a  large  growth  of  the  forest.  They 
are  charged  to  see  that  the  demands  for  clearing  be  proper. 

In  Denmark  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  can  now  author-  ne^^umtafion 
ize  the  clearing  of  forests  on  condition  that  the  proprietor  JjjJ^<*  ^**'<>'' 
of  the  part  to  be  put  into  a  state  of  cultivation  shall  replant, 
or  have  replanted,  a  piece  of  land  of  the  same  or  of  greater 
extent,  if  the  wood  cleared  was  occupied  by  beech  and  oak ; 
and  if  the  land  to  be  rewooded  be  not  suitable  for  the  culti- 
vation of  these  species  (circular  of  May  27,  1858),  the  forest     official  over- 
agents  will  furnish  the  necessary  information  for  the  fur-^^shtandadvioe. 
therance  of  the  object,  the  value  and  fertility  of  the  soil, 
the  state  of  the  plantations  already  made,  etc.    They  watch 
over  the  replanting  of  the  lands  ceded  to  small  owners,  in 
execution  of  the  laws  of  1805,  and  see  that  the  large  land- 
owners reunite  in  their  forest  holdings.   These  reunions  have 
been  numerous.     At  length  they  have  complete  adminis- 
tration of  the  woods  of  the  parish  clergy,  which  are,  how- 
ever, in  small  quantities.    These  forest  agents  are  paid  by 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  according  to  a  tariff  agreed 
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^  DKNMAitK.  upon  in  advance.  But  when  they  are  called  upon  to  take 
possession  of  a  private  forest,  the  proprietor  must  reimburse 

sigh?of  fore«t^^  the  State  for  the  salaries  which  are  due  them.  In  all  that 
concerns  the  woods  of  the  parish  clergy,  the  Minister  of 
Keligion  arranges  their  salary  in  advance. 

POBTUGAL.  PORTUGAL. 


The  forest  service  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  is  divided 
into  two  distinct  parts,  the  administration  and  the  technical 

AdministraUon.  scrvicc.  The  administrative  service  comprises  the  general 
administration,  book-keeping,  and  the  direction  of  the  pine 
forests  of  Leiria  and  the  establishments  annexed — that  is, 

^^echnicai  serv-  the  rcsiu  manufactory — and  the  forest  of  Bussaco.  The  tech- 
nical service  is  divided  into  the  superior  part  and  the  subal- 
tern part  The  superior  part  is  composed  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  three  forest  divisions  of  the  center,  of  the  north,  and 
of  the  south,  which  comprises  all  the  national  forests  of  the 
kmgdom. 

j^l  fore«t«  of  "Th^  director  of  the  pine  forests  of  Leiria  and  6  forest- 
masters  form  the  subaltern  part.  The  pine  forests  of  Leiria, 
and  the  establishments  annexed,  constitute  a  special  admin- 
istration, under  the  orders  of  the  director  of  Leiria. 

ti^^^*^  ^^^^  ^^^  general  administrator  directs  all  the  service ;  he  is 
assisted  by  a  secretary  and  an  assistant  secretary.  The 
treasurer  pays  all  authorized  expenses,  and  deposits  all 

intJnd^ntoT^^^^'^^^P^*  ^^®  chicfs  of  the  divisious  submit  each  year  to 
the  general  administrator  the  projects  of  management  and 
of  the  works  to  be  undertaken  the  following  year,  and  give 
to  him  an  account  of  the  different  operations  made  the 

of^ffeS»5^vS  preceding  year.     These  oflftcers  are,  moreover,  obliged  to 

regions.  study  the  forest  conditions  of  the  various  regions  in  their 

respective  divisions;  to  designate  the  grounds  belonging  to 
the  state,  to  communes,  to  parishes,  to  private  corporations; 
and  to  execute  whatever  may  be  prescribed.  Conferences, 
presided  over  by  the  general  administrator,  are  instituted 
for  the  examination  of  projects  of  management  The  chiefs 
of  tue  three  forest  divisions  and  the  functionaries  of  tJie 
administrative  service  are  called  to  take  part  in  them. 
Such  an  organization  seems  to  satisfy  all  the  exigencies  of 
a  forest  service. 

SPAIN. 


Conferences. 


iift?'n^  of7oT-     There  is  no  country  of  Europe  more  interested  in  the 

*^^*-  preservation  of  its  forests  than  Spain.    If  the  burning  heat 

of  its  climate  be  not  tempered  by  the  beneficent  influence  of 

forest  vegetation,  if  the  conditions  relating  to  the  mountam 
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rivers  be  not  regulated  by  a  proper  distribution  of  trees,       ^^^^' 
and  if  the  lands  which  can  have  no  other  destination  than 
the  culture  of  trees  be  allowed  to  remain  open  and  used  as  a 
common  highway,  Spain  will  go  on  decreasing  in  population, 
and  becoming  poorer  and  poorer.    ^Nevertheless,  there  ^^^  ot'ha^^n^M 
few  regions  where  forest  wealth  experiences  such  neglect,  ^j^  ^S^S!" 
Fire,  devastation,  and  especially  a  free  and  universal  pas- 
turage have  bared  the  ms^'ority  of  the  mountains.    A  rapid 
glance  at  the  administrative  measures  applied  to  the  for- 
ests cidled  public  in  Spain,  during  the  last  few  years,  will 
show  the  extent  of  these  forests,  their  resources,  and  their 
future. 

A  law  of  May  1, 1855,  prescribed  alienation  of  woods  by  i^^  of  ism. 
mortmain,  excepting  from  the  sale  of  such  forests  as  were 
deemed  by  the  government  to  be  useful  for  the  public  inter- 
est. A  royal  decree  of  October  26, 1855,  divided  the  public 
forest  into  three  categories :  (1)  forests  excepted  from  sale  as  ^SSlTo?  foresu!" 
being  submitted  to  the  forest  rule;  (2)  forests  whose  alien- 
ability is  uncertain ;  (3)  forests  susceptible  of  being  imme- 
diately exposed  for  sale.  The  first  category'  comprises  the 
forests  of  pine,  hemlock,  oak,  ash,  chestnut,  juniper,  and  all 
those  species  judged  by  forest  engineers  to  be  useful,  on 
account  of  their  altitude,  to  maintain  the  wooded  state. 
The  second  categoiy  comprises  forests  of  cork,  green  oak,  and 
trees  occupying  generally  the  middle  regions.  The  third 
category  includes  the  forests  of  willows,  beeches,  alders, 
etc.,  situated  in  the  plains,  and  which  may  be  cut  down  with- 
out inconvenience. 

The  classification  of  forests  by  the  nature  of  species  was      Difficulty  id 

clansiflcittioii  by 

easy,  and  consequently  it  was  accepted.  But  the  uucer- awtudo. 
tainty  which  prevailed  relative  to  the  forests  of  the  secon<l 
category  provoked  a  new  decree,  dated  February  27, 185C, 
which  united  this  category' to  the  third,  with  this  restric-  i>t'creoofi856. 
tion,  that,  when  it  was  deemed  essential  for  the  imblic  inter- 
est, forests  belonging  to  either  of  the  three  categories  might 
be  saved  from  sale. 

A  third  decree,  February  16, 1859,  re-established  the  rules 
laid  down  by  the  decree  of  1855 ;  forests  of  the  second  cate-  Drcroe  of  issa 
gory  were  to  be  classed,  according  to  circumstances,  among 
forests  to  be  preserved  or  among  those  to  be  sold ;  and  the 
government  caused  a  table  to  be  published,  from  which  we 
extract  the  following  remarks : 

Spain  comprises  49  provinces,  the  total  ]x>pu]ation  of  ArcnofSpain 
which  is  15,050,870,  divided  into  46,490  parishes,  contain- 
iug  49,983,160  hectares.    The  total  extent  of  public  forests  is    ^^^^est  are*. 
10,180,044  hectares,  divided  into  30,646  groups.    There  are 
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BPAiy.       bat  671,258  hectares  which  belong  to  the  State;  3,427,561 
hectares  must  be  sold.    There  is  to  be  maintaiiied  under  the 
^jSti^Mid  aaia. forest  govemment  the  surplus  of  6,758,483  hectares,  in 
19,774  groups,  belonging  as  follows: 

ProprietarlcB.       To  the  state,  467,566  hectares,  in  3,494  groups. 

To  public  establishments,  52,791  hectares,  in  53  groups. 
To  parishes,  6,238,125  hectares,  iu  16,227  groups. 

PrwOTt  extent  The  opcrations  of  alienation  began,  no  doubt,  at  once, 
for  the  last  documents  report  only  6,758,483  hectares  as  the 
extent  of  public  forests  in  Spain. 

In  making  up  the  classification  according  to  the  decrees 
of  1855  and  1859,  it  was  found  that  the  country  possessed 
many  more  forests  than  was  supposed,  but  it  was  also 

^  ^dition  brought  to  light  that  their  condition  was  worse  than  had 
been  believed.  The  condition  of  the  public  forests  may  be 
appreciated  after  considering  the  figures  which  form  the 
budget  of  1861,  and  which  have  been  established  after  the 
results  known  of  the  year  1859 : 

Reals. 

Income  and  ex-  '^^  expenses  of  administration  amounted  to 9, 716, 506    $497, 8*^6 

jJ^nj«»^o' »dmiii. Of  which  charged  to  the  state 2,340,440 

Of  which  charged  to  the  provinces 1,912,118 

Of  which  charged  to  the  parishes 5, 463, 948 

The  products  are 9,197,273      459,868 

Of  which  for  state,  first 300,000 

Of  which  for  state,  second,  for  100  paid  by  the  par- 
ishes for  expenses  of  excise  and  contributions. .  1, 779, 454 
For  the  parishes    7,117,879 

Deficit 37,967 

Such  a  strange  and  unlooked-for  result  being  brought 
about  by  the  preceding  decrees,  a  new  decree  was  neces- 
Decwe  of  1862.  sary.  This  decree  was  made  February  22, 1862,  and  contains 
the  following  principal  dispositions :  The  forests  whose  pre- 
vailing species  are  the  pine,  oak,  and  birch  were  exempted 
fipom  the  sale  prescribed  by  the  law  of  May  1, 1855.  This 
exception  is  applicable  only  to  forests  including  at  least 
100  hectares,  be  it  in  a  single  group  or  in  several  groups 
separated  from  each  other  by  at  least  a  kilometer.  In  such 
New  iimita-  forcsts  as  are  exempt  from  sale  it  is  forbidden  to  cut  trees, 
to  make  resin,  or  make  any  objects  whatever,  except  what 
may  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  trees.  Such  sales  as  were 
made  before  the  decree  of  February  22, 1862,  were  confirmed, 
but  such  as  are  not  completed  were  broken. 

ALGBRIA.  ALQ'BHIA. 

The  recognition  and  the  cultivation  of  woody  territory  in 
Algeria  have  necessarily  followed  the  progress  of  the  con- 
quest of  the  soil  and  of  its  colonization.    The  result  is  tliat 
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though  an  exact  inventory  of  the  forest  wealth  of  Algeria  is      ^i^nix, 
not  yet  entirely  completed,  it  is  very  rapidly  approaching 
completion.     The  last  statistics,  carefully  prepared  andj^f^**'*^"*** 
published  under  the  direction  of  the  conserver  of  forests,  in 
1877,  give  tiie  following  figures  in  the  three  provinces : 


Areay  in  hectares,  of  the  forests  where  the  species  prevail. 


Speoies. 


Corktree   

Zeenoak 

Green  oak 

Pino  of  Aleppo 

Codar  tree 

Thi^a 

Sea-pino 

Elm  and  ash.  matter-tree,  wild  olive,  and 

locust  tree    

Eacalyptus  (different  speoies) 


Oran.       Algiei-s. 


14,666 


228,298 
278,747 


10,128 


Constan- 
tine. 


30,803       106,420 

60.548 

104,634  I    208,480 

233,050  I    261.700 

2,138,      74,411 

11.546    

1,524 


Total. 


Areas  of  species. 


249,880 
60,548 
541,412 
700,406 
76,549 
30,674 
1,524 


40,078 


Total 


575,800 


50,242       223,463        822,783 

I • 


447,012   1,028,555     2,052,276 


Cork. 


Thus  tiie  wooded  domains  of  Algeria  contain,  in  round 
numbers,  about  two  million  hectares.  Adding  to  this  num- 
ber (1)  153,865  hectares  of  the  cork  tree  which  have  been 
given  in  full  right  to  those  persons  who  were  grantees  of  PuWic  and  pri. 
the  first  working  and  cultivation,  by  the  decree  of  February  ^ 
2, 1870,  and  (2)  74,000  hectares  abandoned  to  tribes  or  vil- 
lages as  common  property,  the  total  surface  of  forests  at 
present  existing  in  Algeria  amounts  to  2,280,870  hectares — 
tbat  is  to  say,  to  more  than  two-thirds  of  that  of  France. 

The  most  important  products  of  Algerian  forests  are:    ProdnctsofAi 
Cork;  woods  for  building,  for  timber  work,  for  cart  Wright's  «®  "*  ®"*  • 
work,  cabinet-maker's  work;  tanning  barks;  and  coloring 
materials. 

(1)  Tbe  cork  trade  during  the  past  ten  years  has  been 
steadily  and  rapidly  increasing,  in  spite  of  great  fires  which 
at  dillerent  times  have  come  to  devastate  certain  forests. 
For  example,  the  export  of  cork,  which  in  1867  was  only 
896  tons,  of  1,000  kilograms,  representing  a  value  of  a  million 
francs,  has  progressively  increased  so  as  to  attain,  in  1876, 
the  figure  of  4,350  tons,  representing  a  value  of  more  than 
five  millions  of  francs.  The  Algerian  cork  is  remarkable 
for  the  thickness  and  regularity  of  the  slabs  which  it  fur- 
nishes; and,  on  account  of  its  elasticity,  hard  grain,  and 
beautiful  color,  it  is  much  sought  for  for  commerce. 

The  law  concerning  fires,  a  better  management  of  the 
forests,  the  formation  of  a  squad  of  workmen  properly  in- 
structed in  the  art  of  cork  cult4\'ation,  and  the  gradual 
improvements  of  the  means  of  transport  have  already  given, 
since  1874,  a  new  impulse  t-o  this  great  industry,  which  is 


Management  of 
cork  forests. 
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Codar  and  other 
forest    trees 
value. 


of 


Eucalyptus. 


^J^^*": only,  so  to  speak,  in  its  beginning,  and  which  for  the  pres- 
ent time  may  be  regarded  as  a  reliable  scarce  of  fortune  for 
the  department  of  Gonstantine. 

zeenoak.  (2)  The  zccn  oak,  which  has  been  already  mnch  appre- 

ciated by  the  Turks  for  the  construction  of  shii^s,  has  been 
announced  as  peculiarly  appropriate  for  that  purpose  by 
M.  Legrand,  engineer.  There  are  at  present  about  18,000 
full  hectares  of  the  zeen  oak  cultivated  for  ship-building 
purposes,  cooperage,  and  railroad  sleepers,  at  an  average 
price  of  55  fr.  a  cubic  meter  in  the  forest. 

(3)  The  cedar,  of  which  the  colony  possesses  very  fine 
specimens,  the  austral  ash,  the  pine  of  Aleppo,  offer  the 
same  qualities  of  resistance  as  in  Italy  and  in  Turkey ;  the 
thuja,  the  olive  tree,  the  pistachio  tree,  the  juniper  tree, 
the  lemon  tree,  and  the  holm  oak  furnish  be^autifiil  and 
excellent  wood  for  furniture,  and  are  each  year  more  and 
more  appreciated. 

(4)  The  eucalyptus  (blue  gum  of  Tasmania),  the  most 
useful  varieties  of  which  have  been  imported  and  made 
common  throughout  Algeria  by  the  energetic  i>erseveranoe 
of  M.  Bamel,  commences  to  furnish  products  of  a  real  in- 
dustrial value.  This  remarkable  tree,  whose  growth  is  very 
rapid,  fumishep,  from  the  age  of  ten  years,  a  wood  nearly 
as  hard  and  as  resistant  as  that  of  the  oak,  excellent  for  tde- 
graph  posts,  railroad  sleepers,  cooperage,  piles  for  both  salt 
and  fresh  water,  timber  wood,  cartwright  wood,  and  cabinet- 
maker's wood. 

An  inquiry  made  in  1876  by  the  Society  of  Climatology 
of  Algiers  gives  as  a  result  that  more  than  2,000,000  of 
these  trees  have  been  already  planted  in  Algeria,  and  it 
may  be  considered  as  a  fact  that  the  influence  of  this  tree 
in  that  colony  is  both  hygienic  and  febrifuge.  The  leaves 
are  employed  with  success  in  the  treatment  of  fever  and  in 
certain  typic  affections;  they  furnish  by  distillation  an 
essence  which  enjoys  l>alsamic  properties  very  worthy  of 
being  studied  and  applied.  All  the  facts  concerning  the 
planting  properties  and  products  of  the  eucalyptus  are 
presented  and  treated  in  the  pamphlets  published  by  MBL 
Eamel,  Cordier,  Trottier,  Fillias,  and  in  a  recent  work  of 
M.  Certeux,  entitled,  "Guide  for  the  Planter  of  the  Eu- 
calyptus in  Algeria."  These  documents  were  placed  at  the 
disposition  of  the  public  in  the  statistical  section  of  the 
Algerian  exhibit. 
Barks.  (5)  Oak  barks  of  Algeria  of  different  kinds,  that  of  the 

eucalyptus  and  of  certain  Australian  acacias,  containing 
tannin  in  variable  but  considerable  proportions,  were  ex- 
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hibited.    The  cork  bark  is  by  far  the  richest;  it  is  cultivated      ^^""^ 
on  a  vast  scale,  ^id  is  especiaUy  bought  by  Eugland  and 
Italy ;  an  example  to  be  followed  as  a  duty  by  France. 

In  18G7  Algeria  exported  8,000  tons  of  tanning  bark,  ^|^;>^  <"» 
representing  a  value  of  1,000,000  fr.    From  1873  this  im- 
porlant  traffic  has  increased  more  rapidly,  as  the  following 
figures  testify : 


Yean. 

ToBS  ex-      Value,  in 
ported.          francs. 

ISfjZ    

8.316 
10, 575 
13,460 
19,046 

1,663,000 

1874 

2,115,000 

1875 

2,692,000 

1876 

3,809,000 

Thus  the  average  amount  yearly  exported,  for  five  years, 
was  about  13,000  tons,  representing  a  value  of  2,500,000  fr. 
It  is  constantly  increasing. 


PRUSSIA. 


PKUB3IA. 


The  forest  administration  in  Pnissia  forms,  as  in  France, ,  Foreetaiadrain. 

'  '  istration. 

a  division  of  the  financial  administration.  At  its  head  is  a 
general  director,  assisted  by  a  council  composed  of  2  head 
masters  and  2  inspectors.  The  business  affairs  are  treated 
by  general  guards  and  pupils;  they  are  not,  liowever,  very 
numerous,  since  the  administration  is  less  extended  in  Prus- 
sia than  in  France.  The  personnel  of  the  agents  of  active 
service  is  composed  of  head  masters,  inspectors,  and  gen- 
eral guards.  There  is  one  head  master  for  each  depart- 
ment; these  grand  masters  are  divided  into  two  classes — 
those  of  the  first  class  receiving  10,000  fr.,  and  those  of  the  soiariee. 
second  class  8,000  fr.  Below  the  grand  master  is  the  in- 
spector, who  receives  about  6,000  fr.,  and  they  are  obliged 
to  keep  a  horse.  Ko  indemnities  are  allowed  either  to  in- 
spector or  grand  master.  After  the  inspector  come  the  grand 
generals,  and  to  this  grade  are  attached  the  most  advantages. 
A  general  guard  has  from  3,000  to  3,000  fr.  of  fixed  salary, 
a  forest  house,  with  seven  or  eight  hectares  in  gardens  and 
meadows,  and  also  fuel.  Moreover,  he  has  the  right  to  hunt 
in  his  district,  and  pays  but  little  for  each  piece  of  the 
game  killed.  This  advantage  is  equal  to  at  least  500  fr.  a 
year.  His  district  includes  from  6,000  to  6,000  hectares  of  ^^^^<^- 
forests.  They  are  named  for  life,  may  take  part  in  ]x>litical 
proceedings,  can  be  deprived  of  office  only  by  a  judgment, 
and  live  an  independent  life.  The  forest  agents  are  recom- 
mended from  the  Forest  Academical  School  of  Keustadt,  aomiwi  &ii<^rJf 
near  Berlin.  The  pupils  enter  the  service  in  quality  of  gen-  Nenet«dt. 
eral  guard  pupils  after  a  sojourn  of  three  years  at  school,  and 
27  p  R VOL  3 
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^''^'^-  after  having  passed  a  severe  examination.  They  are  named 
general  foot-guards,  in  proportion  as  vacancies  occur,  everj- 
five  or  six,  and  even  ten,  years  after  graduating. 
Forest  officoi-B.  rpj^^  lig^  ^f  oflftcers  compriscs,  as  in  France,  brigadiers 
Salaries  and  ^^d  ^uards.  A  brigadier  has  1,500  fr.,  a  house  with  about 
privuoges.  three  hectares,  and  fuel,  and  he  may  replace  the  general 
guard  in  all  forest  operations.  Each  brigade  is  composed 
of  about  10  guards.  A  guard  has  1,000  fr.,  a  house  with 
about  three  hectares  of  ground,  and  fael,  a  sorting  of  from 
from  500  to  600  hectares  in  extent.  The  officers  are  re- 
cruited from  the  military  corps  of  hunters.  They  must 
have  served  there  thirteen  years,  but  may  do  in  reality  only 
about  three  years  of  effective  military  service,  and  they 
complete  their  time  in  quality  of  aids  to  the  guards.  These 
periods  vary  necessarily  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  service.  The  guards  are  named  by  the  president  of  the 
council,  at  the  proposition  of  the  grand  master,  who  delivers 
the  commissions.  They  belong  in  general  to  the  families  of 
the  forest  guards.  For  agents,  as  for  guards,  the  right  to 
withdraw  results  from  invalidity,  independent  of  age.  The 
pension  of  a  retired  officer  is  a  quarter  of  his  regular  pay 
after  having  served  twenty  years,  and  a  half  after  thirty 
years  of  service ;  after  for^  years  service,  six-tenths ;  and 
after  fifty  years  the  retired  officer  is  entitied  to  receive  three- 
fourths  of  his  pay  when  in  active  service.  The  parish 
guards  are  paid  by  the  parishes,  about  1  fr.  25  c.  a  hectare. 
When  a  parish  has  forests  of  a  certain  importance,  it  is 
obliged  to  take  its  guards  from  the  corps  of  workmen. 

vuauA.  RUSSIA. 

This  empire  is  not  behind  others  in  schools  for  educating 
youths  to  become  foresters.  I  give  a  detailed  account  of 
these  matters,  condensed  from  an  article  in  the  ^^Iteview  of 
Waters  and  Forests." 

^^^f  '*'^^  ^  Forest  school  at  Lissino. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1834,  with  a  view  to  complete 
the  theoretical  instruction.  The  forest  belonging  to  the 
establishment  was  managed  in  1841  to  serve  as  a  model. 

Administration.  The  administration  of  the  school  is  confided  to  a  director, 
and  two  experienced  forest  professors  are  charged  with  the 
instruction.  This  school  contains  a  library,  where  all  Bus- 
sian  and  foreign  works  relating  to  forests  may  be  found. 

ictuenm.  It  coutaius  also  an  herbarium;  a  collection  of  species  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  with  their  seeds ;  a  collection  of  machine 
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models;  apparatus  and  instruments  employed  in  forest  cul-       BL-eau. 
ture — a  very  remarkable  technical  establishment.    This  in- 
stitution is  like  a  little  industrial  village.    Each  building  of  ziuiL. 
which  it  is  composed  is  a  manufactory  unlike  every  other, 
except  the  house  occupied  by  the  guardian  and  his  family. 
There  are  to  be  seen:  (1)  a  manufactorv  of  essence  of  tur-    ,  Laboratorua 

^    '  *  and    xnanufacto- 

l)entine;  (2)  a  manufactory  of  potash;  (3)  n>  manufactory riee. 
of  birch  pitch ;  (4)  a  manufactory  of  pitch  of  resinous  trees ; 
(5)  a  manufactory  of  lamp- black;  (6)  a  chemical  laboratory; 
and  (7)  a  piece  of  ground  reserved  for  the  carbonization  of 
wood  in  piles  of  Oural.  The  occupations  at  Lissino  are 
divided,  according  to  the  seasons,  into  spring,  summer,  au- 
tumn, and  winter  occupations. 

Spring  occupoMom, — ^The  course  begins  toward  the  end  of  y^^^^s  occupar 
April.  During  three  or  four  weeks  excursions  are  made 
into  the  forests,  the  professors  treating  all  the  imi)ortant 
questions  relating  to  forest  culture,  and  showing  the  appli- 
<5ation  of  the  rules  which  the  pupils  know  only  in  theory. 
They  are  occupied  in  the  nurseries  and  in  the  forest,  and 
the  floating  of  wood  upon  the  neighboring  rivers  which 
empty  into  the  ISTeva  is  studied. 

Summer  occupations. — When,  after  the  spring  exercises,  Sommcr  occ« 
the  pupils  have  acquired  suflBicient  practice  to  pass  to  the 
managing  work,  a  certain  extent  of  forest— from  100  to  200 
hectares — ^is  assigned  to  each  one  to  survey  and  apply  the 
rules  of  management.  Surveying  is  done  by  means  of  the 
plane-table,  the  astrolabe,  and  the  compass.  Besides,  each 
pupil  is  obliged  to  execute,  under  the  inspection  of  a  geo- 
metrician, the  leveling  of  a  certain  portion  of  marshy  land, 
and  to  draw  up  a  project  for  rendering  it  salubrious. 

Autumn  occupations. — After  the  works  of  the  forest  man-  Autumn  occu- 
agement,  the  pupils  are  occupied  with  artiflcial  restocking,  ^*"*^^**'"- 
either  by  seed  plats  or  by  plantation.  All  experiments 
already  made  at  Lissino  of  this  nature  are  passed  in  review, 
and  the  professors  explain  the  success  or  the  failure,  making 
mention  of  the  circumstances  which  have  accompanied  these 
experiments.  The  manufacture  of  charcoal  is  studied,  as 
well  as  that  of  tar,  essence  of  turpentine,  and  other  forest 
products,  under  the  direction  of  an  experienced  workman. 

Winte}'  occupations. — The  pupils,  to  whom  parts  of  the  con-  wint«roccupo 
tiguous  forests  have  fallen,  form  companies,  and  each  com-  *"*' 
pany  makes  an  ofQcial  report  upon  the  works  of  manage- 
ment of  its  part,  considered  as  a  forest  apart.  Compositions 
are  written  upon  given  themes.  The  professors  make  a 
critical  analysis  of  new  works  published  in  relation  to  forest 
economy.    The  pupils  are  also  occupied  in  studying  the  quite 
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i^^BsiA.       complicated  science  of  book-keeping.    The  course  at  Lissino 
is  terminated  by  an  examination,  after  which  all  the  pupils 

LiTSJJJf  '**^'  ^  are  classed  in  four  categories,  as  follows :  (1)  Second  lieuteu* 
ants^  (2)  ensigns;  (H)  employes  of  the  fourteenth  class;  (4) 
Examinations,  geomctricians.    To  encourage  work,  prizes  are  given  for  the*. 
Prize«-  best  compositions.    These  prizes  consist  of  gold  medals — 1 

large  one  of  the  value  of  600  fr.  and  1  small  one  valued  at 
200  fr.  All  pupils  who  receive  instruction  in  these  schools 
at  the  expense  of  the  Ministry  of  Domains  are  required  to 
serve  this  ministry  for  a  period  of  five  years ;  for  the  otiiers 
the  term  is  reduced  to  two.  The  young  men  begin  their 
service  by  entering  for  two  years  the  commissions  for  man- 
aging forests.  After  this,  those  of  the  first  and  second 
categories  are  placed  as  general  guards,  those  of  the  third 
category  as  their  adjutants,  and  those  of  the  last  remain 
always  geometricians.  Those  thus ,  installed  as  general 
guards  may  be  promoted  without  any  examination  what- 
ever. Nevertheless,  to  form  superior  agents  of  adipinistra- 
tion,  as  well  as  professors  for  the  numerous  schools,  the 
government  has  judged  it  useful  to  create  a  special  coarse 
for  officers.  This  course  Fas  created  in  1840. 
conrro  for  offl.     Coursc  foT  officcrs. — To  this  coursc  are  admitted  forest 

**^  agents  of  the  first  and  second  categories,  whether  immedi- 

ately after  serving  in  managing  forests  or  later,  but  always 
after  an  examination  which  confirms  their  aptitude  for  in- 
dependent work  and  a  certain  proof  of  intellectual  ability. 
The  course  lasts  eight  months,  and  comprises  the  following 
studies :  The  literature  of  forest  sciences,  comparative  his- 
tory of  forest  law,  political  economy  in  relation  to  the  state, 
statistics,  climatology,  geology,  analytical  chemistry.  Those 
who  distinguish  themselves  in  this  course  acquire  the  right 
to  occupy  immediately  the  position  of  inspector  of  forests, 
or  that  of  chief  of  a  commission  for  managing  a  forest. 

extS^  **'  *^®  Course  of  the  extemes. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  forest  institute  is  on  the 
point  of  being  suppressed,  experience  having  brought  to 
light  two  principal  faults  in  its  organization-^-^its  great  ex- 
pense, more  than  700,000  fr.  a  year,  and  the  insufficiency  of 
the  results.  Indeed,  a  young  man  scarcely  fifteen  years  of 
age  is  hardly  capable  of  choosing  his  true  and  prox>er  voca- 
tion, and  he  often  recognizes  it  only  when  it  is  too  late.  To 
remedy  these  inconveniences,  to  some  extent,  the  adminis- 
tration has  profited  by  the  general  movement  which  has 
occurred  in  all  the  Eussian  special  and  military  schools.  It 
has  opened  a  course  for  young  men  who  have  finished  their 
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studies  of  natural  sciences,  and  who  consequently  liave       ^^aaiA. 
to  study  only  the   properly  styled   forest  sciences.    The^^^'*^^'^'*' 
course,  called  "  Course  of  the  Externes,'^  is  divided  into  two 
parts:  (I)  the  theoretical  instruction,  given  during  eight    course  of  th© 
months  by  professors  of  the  forest  institute;  (2)  the  prac- 
tical exercises,  which  continue  for  the  same  length  of  time, 
and  take  place  at  Lissino. 

Inferior  forest  schools.  inferior /oregt 

tchooU. 

The  institution  of  guards,  the  essential  element  of  all 
progress  in  the  art  of  forestry,  has  acquired  in  Eussia  an 
importance  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  the  forest  terri- 
tory. It  is  owing  to  this  great  extent  that  these  inferior 
schools  were  created.  Individuals  of  all  classes  are  ad- 
mittedy  without  any  other  condition  than  that  of  knowing 
how  to  read  and  write.  The  course  is  of  tliree  years,  jmd  Course, 
comprises  the  following  branches :  Keligion,  Russian  lan- 
guage, arithmetic,  geometry,  surveying,  leveling,  forest  bot- 
tany,  forest  culture,  forest  law,  book-keeping,  making  out  oflS- 
cial  reports,  drawing,  writing.  The  theory  of  forest  science  is 
taught  only  in  its  generalities.  During  the  summer  and^^^andrec- 
autumn  the  pupils  are  engaged  in  working  in  the  technical 
establishment,  in  leveling,  and  in  surveying.  Hunting  and 
shooting  with  the  air-gun  are  the  chief  recreiitions.  Before 
leaving  school  the  pupils  are  obliged  to  pass  an  examina-  Examinauons. 
tion,  after  which  they  are  classed  in  three  categories :  (I) 
those  who  arc  very  apt  receive  the  name  of  forest  con- 
ductors, and  have  a  right,  after  twelve  or  twenty  years  of 
service,  to  the  first  military  grade  5  the  others  become  (2) 
brigadiers  or  (3)  simple  forest  guards.  Those  who  receive  gj^"»^  i»y 
a  free  education  are  obliged  to  submit  to  ten  years'  service 
in  the  Ministry  of  Domains.  The  other  pupils  pay  400  fr.  a 
year,  and,  as  they  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  pro- 
prietors, the  school  delivers  them  diplomas  of  capacity. 

Schools  of  the  Steppes.  su^^  ^  ^ 

All  the  southern  part  of  Eussia,  from  the  50th  degree,  is 
deprived  of  wood.  It  is  the  region  of  the  Steppes,  vast 
plains  very  like  the  lirairie  lands  of  the  United  States. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  force  growth  there.  The 
government,  recognizing  the  great  advantages  which  must 
result  to  the  country  fipom  the  transformation  of  waste  and  ^^^S^^  JJ^ 
barren  plains  into  productive  forests,  has  encouraged  these  forests. 
undertakings,  and  directs  such  endeavors  by  the  aid  of 
practical  schools  of  forest  culture.  The  most  important  of 
these  schools  is  that  of  Anadol,  in  the  government  ofd©?'^****^**' 
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"'^'SBiA. ^Yekatherinoslan,  the  founder  and  director  of  which  is  M. 

School  tf  the  Victor  de  Graff,  an  eminent  forester,  known  to  the  learned 

Sttppst. 

Victor  do  Graff.  ^^^Id  bj  his  extended  works  upon  descriptive  botany.  He 
graduated  in  1S41  at  the  forest  institute,  made  a  voyage  in 
Southern  Bussia,  and  studied  all  that  this  country  pre- 
sented which  was  peculiar,  as  much  in  relation  to  the  soil 
and  climate  as  to  the  economical  conditions.  After  this 
expedition  he  was  appointed  to  organize  a  school,  of  which 
the  following  particulars  are  taken  from  the  regulations : 

conree.  xhc  coursc  lasts  three  years.    The  candidates  must  be 

Requisites  forfr^'"  fifteen  to  Seventeen  years  of  age,  of  good  constitution, 

•dmiaeion.         ^^^  must  kuow  how  to  rciid  aud  write.    The  instruction, 

food,  and  clothing  are  free  for  those  who  serve  the  state 

during  ten  years,  and  for  the  others  the  price  is  very  mod- 

stndias.  erate.  The  studies  are  arithmetic,  the  first  elements  of 
geometry,  surveying,  the  elements  of  forest  economy  and 
agriculture,  elementary  medicine,  and  the  veterinary  art 
The  lessons  ai^  given  by  an  efficient  conductor  of  forests, 
or  by  young  foresters  who  have  followed  with  distinction 
the  course  of  the  forest  institute,  and  who  are  sent  by  the 
administration  for  a  year  in  this  school  that  they  may  iorm 
successors  of  M.  de  Graff.  Eural  economy  and  medicine 
are  taught  by  special  teachers.  The  school  possesses  a 
good  library,  and  an  annual  sum  of  1,200  fr.  is  employed  to 
keep  it  in  good  condition  and  to  enlarge  it.  There  is  also  a 
meteorological  observatory.  New  pupils  are  practiced  in 
their  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  comrades  of  the 

Workshops,  preceding  course.  Workshops  of  all  kinds  have  been  cre- 
ated, that  the  pupils  who  are  obliged  to  work  there  ma^- 
choose  their  congenial  vocation.  In  this  manner  they  be- 
come good  workmen,  and  when  they  return  to  their  own 
Subventions  towns  they  propagate  civilization.  Government  gives  to  all 
and  iinviieges.  ^^  pupils  wlio  gitiduatc  from  this  school  a  certain  amount 
of  land  and  2(K)  fr.  to  enable  them  to  undertake  its  manage- 
ment. Thej'^  are  also  freed  from  all  taxes  for  two  years. 
The  best  pupils  are  installed  as  gardeners  of  the  planta- 
tions which  each  village  of  the  steppes  must  have,  covering 
an  area  of  at  least  four  hectares.  The  ground  and  the 
young  plants  for  the  plantation  are  allowed  gratuitously  by 
the  state.  The  original  number  of  pupils  was  fixed  at  40, 
but  the  affluence  was  so  great  that  a  change  has  been  made, 
and  now  100  are  admitted. 

schtwiAof  Bor.  Similar  schools  have  been  founded  at  Berdiansk  and  at 
lliXiisiS^.^''*''"  Meikhaillolskoe.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  number 
of  these  schools  will  be  yet  increased,  since  experience  has 
plainly  shown  their  great  usefulness. 
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In  oouclusioD,  I  may  say  that  the  display  of  forest  pixxl-  ^^'^^^^^J'^' 
acts  made  at  Paris  by  the  United  States^  while  excellent  as 
far  as  it  went,  was  nothing  compared  to  the  display  that^^^JJ^^*"^ 
might  have  been  made  by  a  country  like  ours,  possessing  pJjj^^  ^«"«' 
380,000,000  acres  of  woodland.    An  adequate  exhibition  of 
our  resources  has,  in  fact,  never  been  made,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  among  the  glories  of  the  future  will  be  such  a 
display.    It  is  safe  to  say  that  all  Europe  combined  could 
never  equal  it. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have,  up  to  a  compara-  ae^a^'Sestro*©?^ 
tively  recent  period,  been  famous  destroyers  of  the  forest,  fow^ts. 
It  is  a  significant  ^t  that  the  American  ax  takes  prece- 
dence in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  that  the  American 
chopper  is  the  most  expert  axman.  Thousands  of  acres  of 
noble  forest  trees  have  been  destroyed  merely  to  rid  the 
earth  of  them.  The  Western  pioneer  has  passed  his  life  in 
the  toilsome  labor  of  chopping  and  burning  trees  which  his 
descendants  would  gladly  replace. 

Of  late  years  a  growing  public  s^timent  has  sprung     PubUc  senti- 
up  in  favor  of  the  preservation  and  cultivation  of  trees  SMennmcy"'^  of 
both  for  ornament  and  use.    The  evils  of  forest  destruction  '^"**** 
are  now  generally  admitted,  though  our  practice  is  not 
always  in  conformity  with  our  theory.    So  general  is  the 
belief,  however,  in  the  theory,  that  I  have  not  deemed  it 
Tiecessary  to  enter  into  the  discussion. 

The  practical  question  remains:  What  can  we  do  to  pre-    How  shau  we 
serve  and  restore  our  forests,  to  repair  the  waste  of  thooftiiepa»lir** 
past,  and  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  future  f 

Governmental  interference  is  a  resource  to  be  used  spar-    Govennnentai 
ingly,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  not,  as  a  rule,  efficacious,  fwiure?*"^ 
There  has  existed  for  many  years  a  statute  against  cutting 
timber  on  government  lands,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  few 
statutes  have  been  more  persistently  violated.    In  newly    q^^^  ^pin- 
settled  sections  few  people  see  anything  wrong  in  cutting  ^^^^  °«^  ^^ 
government  timber.    In  &ct,  there  is  a  sort  of  belief  that, 
as  the  timbei*  is  used  in  the  development  of  the  country,  in 
house-building,  and  the  like,  the  public  is  rather  benefited 
than  otherwise  by  the  operation,  and  that  no  one  should 
complain.    Where  such  a  sentiment  exists  it  is  idle  to  ex- 
I>ect  the  authorities  to  be  vigilant  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
law. 

The  timber-culture  act  has  been  more  effectual  than  re-  TimbeMoiture 

,  act  more  effeot- 

pressive  legislation.    In  this  act  the  government  holds  outuai- 
substantial  inducements  for  the  cultivation  of  trees,  becomes 
the  patron  and  encourager  of  forestry,  and  thus  fosters  a 
popular  sentiment  in  favor  of  tree-growing.    Doubtless,  the 
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^*'*^!SnI*"^"  ^^^  niight  be  made  better ;  but  the  safer  course  is,  it  seems 
to  me,  not  to  make  new  laws  or  amend  old  ones,  but  to  en- 
of  oSfp^^SSwe*^^^  t^®  ^*  already  on  the  statute-book.    If  a  rigid  com- 
statates.  pliance  with  the  law  as  it  now  stands  is  exacted,  the  results 

will,  doubtless,  be  more  satisfactory  than  a  host  of  minute 
regulations,  such  as  are  suited  to  the  genius  of  European 
countries,  but  would  prove  irksome  and  thus  inoperative  here. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  voluntary  effort  has  done  more  good 
fort!'^"'*^'^^^  ^^'  *^^^  legislation,  either  repressive  or  protective.  The  device 
inthJwCTt^^^^^  *^  annual  "Arbor  Day,"  originating,  I  believe,  in  the 
State  of  Nebraska,  has  filled  many  Western  cities  and  towns 
with  beautiful  shade  trees  at  no  cost  to  the  government, 
Federal,  State,  or  municipal.  "  Arbor  Day"  has  been  added 
to  our  scanty  list  of  public  holidays ;  young  and  old  join  in 
the  cheerful  labors  of  the  day,  and  schools  and  religious 
societies  are  conspicuous  in  its  observance.  In  one  day  in 
Topeka,  the  capital  of  Kansas,  more  was  done  toward  beau- 
tifying the  grounds  belonging  to  the  State,  by  the  free  and 
voluntary  labors  of  its  citizens,  than  had  been  done  in  years 
under  the  authority  of  the  legislature  and  at  an  expense  of 
several  thousand  dollars  of  the  public  money.  This  incident 
is  mentioned  as  iUustrating  the  real  and  true  method  of 
carrying  out  measures  beneficial  to  the  mass  of  the  people. 
With  us  the  people  are  everything,  the  government  very 
little. 

A  fair  field  is  open  in  this  country  for  the  labors  of  the 

forester.    It  is  safe  to  say  that  for  many  years  no  effort 

need  be  made  to  imitate  the   European  experiments  in 

Tho  proBpect- reforesting  the  sides  of  barren  and  almost  inaccessible 

iv6  worJc  Oi  lor* 

eating  the  Weet-  mouutaius.  The  ficlds  of  labor  will  be  the  great  and  fertile 
*^  ^  **'  prairies  of  the  West,  where  the  work  will  be  comparatively 
light,  rapid,  and  inexpensive.  The  fact  that  trees  wiU  grow 
on  the  prairies,  west  as  well  as  east  of  the  Mississippi,  is  a 
settled  question.  Ko  well-informed  person  disputes  it.  It 
is  no  longer  a  matter  of  experiment.  It  only  remains  to 
push  forward  the  good  work  by  the  means  I  have  suggested, 
ThetimboMui-  by  the  coutinuance  and  careful  enforcement  of  the  timber- 

lare  act. 

culture  act,  and  the  fostering  of  a  public  sentiment  in  favor 

of  tree-growing  by  the  observance  of  "Arbor  Day,''  and  the 

Fostering  pub-  disscmiuation  of  information  on  the  subject  by  the  Depart- 

lie  nentiment  in  ./  %  r- 


favor  of  tree-  mcut  of  Agriculturc.  and  the  public  press.  At  all  fairs  and 
exhibitions  of  natural  products  the  development  of  forestry 
should  be  made  much  more  conspicuous  than  heretofore. 


mcnt^'^of  ^awwt'     l^i^^^b'?  I  dcsirc  to  rctum  my  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  in 
nnce.  charge  of  the  French  Department  of  Forests  at  the  Paris 
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ExpositioD.    They  were  unwearied  in  their  courtesy,  s^^^d  ^^^^^o^]||^«; 
special  facilities  were  allowed  me  in  the  way  of  the  exami-  a^^e- 
nation  of  books  and  documents,  admission  to  libraries, etc.; 
and,  in  short,  those  officers  displayed  that  courtesy  and  intel- 
ligence which  have  made  their  department  a  benefit  to  their 
own  country  and  a  model  to  others. 

The  forest  conservancy  of  British  India  in  dealing  with 
large  and,  in  many  cases,  uncultivated  areas  of  forest  and 
jungle,  as  well  as  tracts  of  treeless  plains,  offers  to  us  many 
points  of  interesting  study.     Unscrupulous  depredators 
upon  public  lands  there,  as  here,  have  done  damage  which 
a  century  of  care  cannot  entirely  remedy.    I  have  therefore   AppemUx,  on 
added  as  an  appendix  a  report  by  the  Hon.  Gteorge  0.  31.  fo^tTin^British 
Birdwood,  0.  S.  I.,  M.  D.,  the  author  of  the  "Hand-book  to  a ^m^  Bi^w^i! 
the  British  Indian  Section.'' 

F.  P.  BAKER, 
Additional  Commissioner. 
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"F0BE8T  CONSEBVANCY  IN  INDIA.  ForeH  wnterv 

anoy. 

"The  forest  department  in  India  is  for  administrative  purposes,  di-  Admintetra- 
▼ided  into  three  separate  establishments ;  the  forests  in  the  several  dis- 
tricts immediately  subject  to  the  Government  of  India  being  under  the 
general  control  of  Dr.  Brandis ;  those  of  the  Madras  Presidency  under  jgi^****^  ^' 
Lieut.  Col.  R.  H.  Beddome ;  and  those  in  the  northern  and  southern  di- 
visions of  Bombay  and  in  Sinde  being  under  Mr.  A.  T.  Shuttleworth, 
Lieut.  Col.  W.  Peyton,  and  Mr.  J.  McLeod  Campbell,  respectively. 

'  *  Forest  conservancy  in  India  dates  fix)m  the  year  1862,  when  Dr.  Bran  -  jg^*®*       '^™ 
dis,  then  conservator  of  forests  in  Burmah,  was  appointed  inspector-gen-    Dr.  Brandis. 
eral  of  forests  by  the  Government  of  India,  and  the  various  isolated  estab- 
lishments which  had  been  formed  in  Burmah,  the  central  provinces,  and 
Oude  were  consolidated  under  him.    There  were  at  this  time,  also,  con- 
servators in  Madras  and  Bombay,  while  in  the  northwest  provinces  the 
special  charge  of  the  forests  had  been  confided  to  the  civil  commis- 
sioners of  Meerut  and  Kumaon.    But  these  officers  were  rather  timber 
agents  than  conservators ;  and  though  some  good  was  effected  by  ihem    R«)  venae  rather 
in  the  wa^  of  regulating  the  felling  of  timber,  it  cannot  be  said  that  ^^  the^^otject 
the  proper  work  of  forest  conservancy  was  anywhere  undertaken  or  under  the   pre-  • 

,       ^      ..  ,      .,  r«T^   .         1      -.  /»    .^  ^  ^1038  system. 

even  understood  by  them.    Their  only  definite  purpose  was  to  secure  a 

good  net  revenue  from  the  operations  of  the  department. 

*'  Dr.  Brandis,  from  the  very  first,  took  his  stand  on  the  opposite  prin-    New  departure 
ciple.    He  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  keeping  before  the  government  S£.*^  ™°* 

and  the  officers  of  the  department  that  the  main  object  of  forest  con- 
servancy in  India  is  to  preserve,  not  to  cut  down,  the  forests.  At  the 
same  time  he  made  it  clear  that  the  department  could  be  self-supi>ort- 
ing,  and  it  always  has  been  under  his  administration. 

*'  When  Dr.  Brandis  assumed  charge  of  the  department,  the  forests  in    Deplorableoon- 
the  most  parts  of  India  were  in  a  deplorable  condition,  and  the  worst  ©s^"  ^ 
l^art  of  the  mischief  had  only  been  done  within  the  previous  ten  years, 
viz,  between  1850  and  1860.    This  happened  through  the  unrestricted 
depredations  of  the  contractors  for  railway  sleepers.    When  the  first    Bestmctiou  of 
railway  was  commenced  in  India,  about  1860,  the  most  exaggerated  wnjJ^Jieopers  b>' 
notions  got  abroad  of  the  profits  that  were  to  be  realized  by  sellinir  l^o     indlgeDouH 
1  X    XV        -1  •  T  r  X1.1  XX    l>ravidian  tribe« 

sleepers  to  the  railway  companies.    In  consequence  of  this,  everj'  petty  ©f  tho  hills  aiul 

timber  dealer  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  projected  lines  commenced  to  c«>»tral  plateau, 
speculate  in  sleepers.    Unlimited  credit  in  liquor  was  given  to  the 
Gonds,  Bheels,  Eoor  Eoos,  Eoles,  Ehoonds,  and  other  indigenous  tribes 
who  inhabit  the  forests  of  the  grand  central  plateau  which  extends 
across  India  from  east  to  west  between  the  15^  and  25°  of  north  lati- 
tude ;  and  before  the  government  could  become  aware  of  it,  these  skill- 
ful woodmen  had  succeeded  in  felling  almost  every  mature  teak  tree    sinu^ibter     of 
along  the  whole  extent  of  this  vast  range  of  country.    Hundreds  of  *^^'  ^^^  ^^^^ 
thousands  of  valuable  trees  were  cut  down  which  never  could  possibly 
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BRITISH  INDIA,    have  been  converted  into  sleepers  or  removed  from  the  forests  in  the 
Forest  eonserv-  shape  of  timber.     The  consequence  was  that  the  annual  forest  fires, 
**'"^-  passing  unchecked  over  the  hills,  every  year  consumed  the  felled  timber 

Burning  of  the  little  by  little,  and  when  the  first  conservancy  officers  were  appointetl 
forest  flres.^^    ^  ^^  ^^^  they  found  nothing  but  the  charred  remains  of  these  logs  to  in- 
I8o0-'60.  dieate  where  extensive  forests  had  once  overshadowed   in  perennial 

green  the  head  springs  of  the  Mahanuddy  and  Nerbudda. 
Chronic  diffl-     '*  Besides  this  special  mischief  which  had  been  done  during  the  ten 
^  years  between  1850  and  1880,  two  great  evils  had  always  existed  and 

Unrcsti'icted  tended  to  keep  down  the  growth  in  India.     These  were  unrestricted 
forest  fires,      grazing  in  the  forests  and  forest  fires.     The  fires  were  caused  partly 
by  the  Bhe[>herds,  who  burnt  the  grass  in  order  to  get  early  green  crops 
with  the  first  rains  for  their  cattle,  and  partly  by  comari  or  dhya  culti- 
vation, which  is  much  in  favor  with  the  wild  tribes  all  over  India  and 
Burmah,  and  which  consists  in  felling  and  burning  portions  of  the  for- 
ests in  order  to  sow  a  crop  of  coarse  grain  in  the  ashes. 
Limitations  of     "Dr.  Brandis's  first  step  was  to  check  and  limit  forest  fires  and  cattle 
ag^i^*"*^  ^^  grazing.     Ho  abolished  the  name  of  forest  ranger  everywhere,  which 
had  previously  found  favor,  and  strongly  insisted  on  forest  officers  being 
called  forest  conservators. 

"Major  (now  Colonel)  Pearson  had  already  been  appointed  forest 

ranger  in  the  Nerbudda  provinces  in  1860,  and  about  the  same  time 

Colonel  Bamsey  and  Mr.  Williams  had  been  appointed  t-o  the  same 

office  in  Eumaon  and  Meerut.    Dr.  Claghom  (conservator  of  forests  in 

Now  organiza-  Madras)  was  then  deputed  to  the  Puiyub,  to  organize  a  forest  admin- 

iJ,^2t,^**^*^**"**i8tration  for  that  province.    This  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  Dr. 

Stewart  as  conservator.    To  this  appointment  succeeded  that  of  Mr. 

Leeds  (who  was  transferred  from  Burmah)  in  Bengal  and  of  Captain 

Van  Someren  to  Mysore,  while  Major  Pearson^s  charge  in  the  Nerbudda 

district  was  extended  over  the  Nagpoor  country  and  the  Berars.    All 

these  provinces,  except  Madras,  Bombay,  and  the  Northwest,  were 

united  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Brandis,  inspector-general  to  the 

Government  of  India. 

CoDserrancyof     "It  was  soon  found  that  the  conservancy  of  all  the  jungle  spread 

inipracticalSe.^  *  over  the  continent  of  India  would  be  impracticable,  partly  from  its 

vast  extent  and  partly  because  a  large  percent^e  of  the  area  was  too 

bare  and  too  dcnudeil  of  vegetation  to  be  capable  of  producing  trees 

except  at  an  impostdble  cost. 

Selection  of  the     ''The  first  step,  therefore,  taken  was  to  divide  the  better  portions  of 

i^arJutiwI^'and  ^^^  Crests  from  the  inferior.    This  was  generally  done  by  the  revenue 

oversight.  survey,  working  in  concert  with  the  forest  officers,  who  were  intrusted 

with  the  jelection.    The  central  provinces  set  the  example  in  this  work. 

The  better  forests  were  marked  off  as  *  reserved'  or  'state  forests,'  to 

Dedication    of  be  managed  entirely  by  the  forest  department.    The  remainder  was 

the  ^iS^es^and  divided  into  two  portions,  one  of  which  was  made  over  to  the  villages 

to  revenue  pur-  for  their  special  use  (answering  to  the  communal  forests  in  France), 

^"**  *  and  the  other  was  in  some  cases  managed  by  the  civil  officers  of  the 

district,  and  in  others  by  the  forest  department,  chiefly  with  a  view 

to  revenue  rather  than  forest  conservancy. 

"The  first  attempt  to  keep  down  the  annual  forest  fires  was  made  in 

the  central  provinces.     This  was  carried  out  by  Captain  Doveton, 

The  Bori  forest  under  the  orders  of  Colonel  Pearson.    The  Bori  forest,  at  the  southwest 

Sst^xpCTirae^nt  ^^^^^  ®^  ^^^  Puchmurri  Hills,  was  selected  for  the  experiment.    It  is 

not  far  from  the  Sohagpoor  station  on  the  Great  Indian  Peninsular  BaiL 

way.    The  forest  has  an  area  of  about  25  square  miles  or  16,000  acres. 
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It  is  isolated  by  a  broad  line  cat  all  around  it,  and  divided  also  by  fire    BBmsii  ixvia. 
lines,  after  the  system  parsued  by  the  French  forest  department  in  the    Fbrett  wmten- 
sonth  of  Franco  and  in  Algiers.    The  experiment  was  perfectly  saccoss-  ^^'^' 
fnl.    A  few  extra  hands  pat  on  during  the  dry  season,  who  patrolled    Suoccbs  in  tho 
the  lines,  and  could  collect  speedily  at  any  threatened  points,  safflce<l  ^  fl{S!.*"*  ** 
to  keep  fires  out  of  the  reserves.    Except  a  few  isolated  patches,  this 
forest  has  not  burned  since  1863.    The  beneticiftl  effects  of  this  plan  of 
operations  have  been  more  marked  than  was  even  anticipated,  for  the 
long  rank  grass  which  formerly  grew  in  the  forest,  and  which  was  the 
great  cause  of  danger  from  its  inflammability,  has  everywhere  been    Replacementof 
replaced  by  a  shorter  and  finer  grass  which  bums  much  less  readily ;  ^JJUkStp^"*"  ^^ 
while  a  rich  veget'ible  mold  is  gradually  being  formed  on  the  hard- 
burnt  crust  of  earth  which  formerly  existed ;  and  in  consequence  there 
is  everywhere  throughout  these  forests  a  sufficient  crop  of  young  seed-  .^^^'■®***®       ®^ 
lings  springing  up.    The  success  obtained  in  Bori  has  le<l  to  the  exten-  °^ 

sion  of  the  system,  and  fire  conservancy  is  now  one  of  the  chief  duties 
of  forest  officers  in  India.  At  the  same  time  cattle  have  been  gradually  Limitations  of 
excluded  from  the  reserves,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  grazing  is  i>er-  wjl°*  ^^^^' 
mitted  in  the  unreserved  forests  only.  Caution  was  required  in  at  first 
enforcing  this  restriction,  as  in  some  provinces  serious  ii\jury  might 
have  been  done  to  cattle-breeding  had  the  usual  grazing  grounds  been 
closed  before  others  were  provided. 

"  It  was  necessary,  however,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  forest  depart-    Forest  act  of 
ment  should  be  legalized,  and  with  this  view  a  forest  act  was  passed 
by  the  legislative  council  in  1865.    On  this  act,  which  was  confessedly 
imperfect  and  insufficient,  were  based  the  forest  rules  drawn  up  for 
each  province.    These  also  were  in  all  cases  preliminary ;  and  a  more 
comprehensive  act,  entitled  'The  Indian  forest  act,  1878,*  received  the    Act  of  1878. 
assent  of  the  governor-general  in  March,  1878,  and  has  now  conse 
quently  become  law.    Its  operations  are,  in  the  first  instance,  limited 
to  the  territories  respectively  administered  by  the  governor  of  Bom-  ,'^*^JT*J®'*Y     ^' 
bay  in  council,  the  lieutenant-governors  in  the  northwestern  provinces  eiSiioiw.    ^^ 
and  the  Punjab  (except  the  district  of  Hazara),  and  the  chief  commis- 
sioners of  Oude,  the  central  provinces,  and  Assam.    Any  other  local     AfMistanco  by 
government  may,  however,  from  time  to  time,  with  the  previous  sane-  J^^t*.     ^°^***'"* 
tion  of  the  governor-general  in  council,  extend  this  act  to  all  or  any  of 
the  territories  for  the  time  being  under  its  administration,  by  notifica- 
tion in  the  local  official  gazette. 

"  In  1868  the  northwest  province  forests  were  placed  under  the  Gov-    Tli«  northwest 
emment  of  India.    The  next  step  taken  was  to  organize  a  forest  sur-  ^^ 

vey  department,  with  a  view  of  insuring  uniformity  in  the  forest  maps 
and  for  training  officers  in  surveying.    Captain  Bailey,  R.  £.,  was  ap- 
jiointed  to  the  charge  of  this  branch,  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  en-  -?JY*'  iw?**^ 
large,  and  attach  to  it  a  forest  school  for  the  training  of  native  forest 
subordinates,  to  be  established  in  the  Dehra  Doon. 

"  The  apjiointment  and  training  of  forest  officers  has  always  been  a    Tinning  of  for- 
matter of  the  greatest  anxiety  to  all  who  have  had  to  do  with  the  con- 
trol of  the  department,  for  the  future  of  forest  conservancy  in  India 
must  depend  largely  on  the  spirit  of  working  and  the  principles 
handed  down  by  the  earlier  generations  of  officers  to  their  successors. 

<<In  this  matter  it  is  impossible  to  pay  too  high  a  tribute  to  the 
practical  wisdom  and  foresight  displayed  by  Dr.  Brandis.  This  officer 
saw  at  once  that  the  only  road  to  success  lay  in  the  appointment  to  the 
department  of  officers  who  knew  what  forestry  meant.  With  this 
view,  so  far  back  as  1867,  he,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of 
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littiTiBH  ixDiA.  State,  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  French  and  German  Gov- 
ForeH  conserv-  emments  with  a  view  to  the  training  of  a  certain  nnmher  of  yonng 
*'*^*  men  in  the  regular  forest  schools  of  those  countries  for  the  Indian  serv- 

Traininjrof offi-  ice.    Since  that  date  abont  fifty  officers  have  passed  into  the  depart- 
and  German  for-  meiit,  who  have  received  a  scientific  forest  training,  and  now  nearly 
est  8chool8.         jiaif  the  establishment  in  India,  and  among  them  several  deputy  con- 
servators, may  be  reckoned  as  specially  educated  men,  ranking,  and  in 
most  cases  keeping  up  intimate  relations,  with  tho  forest  officers  of  Franco 
and  Germany.    Since  1875,  with  a  view  to  the  bett-er  supervision  of  the 
Col.  Pearson,    young  men.  Colonel  Pearson  has  been  appointed  to  their  charge,  and 
French  Forest  all  the  pupils  are  collected  in  the  French  school  at  Nancy,  where  five 
School  at  Nancy.  ^^  ^.^  ^  ^^^  annually  for  training. 

M.  Matbiou.         **  The  first  idea  of  forming  a  collection  of  Indian  timber  and  forest 
specimens  for  tho  Paris  Exposition  originated  with  M.  Mathien,  sub- 
director  of  the  Forest  School  at  Nancy,  who  has  formed  the  valuable 
museum  at  that  school.    The  Indian  Government  warmly  approved  tho 
idea,  and  it  was  taken  up  at  once  by  Dr.  Brandis,  the  insi>ector-gen- 
eral,  to  whose  unremitting  exertions  the  very  i>erfect  collection  offered 
to  the  inspection  of  the  world  at  Paris  was  completed  and  dispatched 
from  India  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  Exposition.    He  was  ably 
Collection     of  supported  by  Messrs.  Gamble.  Smythess,  and  other  old  pupils  of  tho 
ductT'a^t  ExikIS-  Nancy  school,  and  it  was  proposed  that  the  collection  should  be  pre- 
^on  presented  to  sen  ted,  after  the  close  of  the  Exposition,  to  the  school,  for  the  use  of 
Nancy. '  the  English  pupils,  as  well  as  a  token  of  recognition  of  the  benefits 

that  the  forest  department  have  received  from  it. 
intixMluction     "  Besides  the  conservation  of  existing  forests  and  the  formation  of 
tiou  of  vnlnable  artificial  forests  which  were  required  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  the 
trees.  forest  department  is  instrumental  in  the  introduction  into  different 

districts  of  new  classes  of  trees,  valuable  either  on  account  of  their 
timber,  fruit,  or  other  produce,  such  as  teak,  sftl,  sissu,  caoutchouc, 
cinchona,  etc.    The  cultivation  of  lac  is  also  encouraged,  while  the 
important  question  of  fibers  suitable  for  paper  stock  or  other  manufact- 
uring purposes  has  recently  engaged  a  considerable  amount  of  atten- 
tion. 
Area    of    ile-     "  The  area  of  natural  demarkated  reserved  forests  under  the  Govem- 
^iSTh'^  *"**'^*ment  of  India  at  the  close  of  the  year  1876-77  amounted  to  17,421 
square  miles ;  that  of  unreserved  forests  is  not  accurately  known.  Tho 
of  phmtations;     area  of  plantations  or  artificial  forests  amounted  to  24,683  acres,  or 
of  protected  for-  over  38  square  miles;  and  that  protected  from  fire  during  the  dry  sea- 
son of  the  year  was  2,84;0  square  miles,  or  over  16  i)er  cent,  of  the  en- 
tii-e  reserves.    During  the  year  5,008  persons  were  charged  with  forest 

Prosecution  of  offenses  and  prosecuted,  of  whom  3,817  were  convicted  and  1,191  ac- 
ti^snasscrs  &  '  #  * 

quitted.    The  total  receipts  of  the  forest  department  amounted  in 

ox^^^^SjTres""^^^^"^  *®  498,4521.,  and  the  expenditure  to  328,0681.,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance of  revenue  to  the  state  of  170,3847.  Of  these  amounts  the  timber 
sold  by- the  department  at  its  depots  realized  252,8^22.,  the  expenses 
incurred  in  its  collection,  etc.,  having  been  142,075{.,  so  that  this  branch 
of  the  operations  of  the  forest  department  realized  to  the  government 
a  net  revenue  of  110,817Z. 
The  Madras  "  In  the  Madras  Presidency,  beyond  certain  fuel  reserves  in  the  rail- 
but  few^-^rves!  ^^'^y  districts  of  Cuddapah,  Salem,  Trichonopoly,  and  Madura,  and 
some  small  tracts  in  Palghaut  and  South  Arcot,  there  are  no  forest 
tracts  that  can  be  termed  strictly  reserves,  and  no  real  forest  from 
which  cattle  and  fire  can  be  rigorously  excluded,  although^  almost  in 
every  division  there  are  ample  tracts  which  might  be  set  apart  as  re- 
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eerves  without  much  interference  in  the  rights  of  grazing  and  other  bkitisu  lndia. 
commnnal  rights.  The  extent  of  fuel  reserves  is  abont  144,927  acres,  Foreti  etnuerc- 
or  a  little  over  226  square  miles.  Land  set  aside  for  plantations  aggre-  *"*^- 
gates  15,484  acres,  of  which,  however,  only  8,258  acres  are  ^  yet  ^*^^*K?  ""'I 
planted.  The  receipts  of  the  department  in  1876-^  amounted  to  t^Maftans  <le- 
41,5312.  and  the  charges  to  41,397/.,  leaving  a  small  net  balance  inPJgJ*""**  *»^  '®^- 
favor  of  the  department  of  1342. 

'^  Timber  operations  realized  a  sum  of  18,4822.,  at  an  expenditure  of 
9,2212.,  thus  yielding  a  surplus  to  government  of  9,2612. 

''The  number  of  i)er8ons  prosecuted  for  forest  offenses  during  the 
year  was  999,  of  whom  469  were  convicted. 

"The  total  area  set  apart  for  reserved  forests  in  the  Bombay  Presi-  Bombay  TtpbI 
dency  amounts  to  5,654  square  miles,  of  which  3,754  square  miles  are 
in  the  northern  division,  1,520  miles  in  the  southern  and  380  miles  in  -^^^  ®^,  *^ 
the  Sinde  division.  Small  plantations  exist  in  most  districts  of  the 
presidency,  but  no  regular  measures  have  yet  been  adopted  for  the  pre- 
vention of  fires,  which  are  of  general  occurrence  in  the  Bombay  for-  Forest  J'**^- 
ests.  In  Sinde  forest  fires  are  almost  confined  to  the  Upper  Sinde 
forests.  In  this  part  of  the  presidency  a  system  of  inclosure  has  been 
introduced  as  a  means  of  natural  reproduction.  Within  the  inclosed  Indoimrei  te 
blocks,  wherever  the  land  receives  moistur.e,  either  by  direct  flooding 
or  percolation,  a  dense  and  vigorous  growth  has  sprung  up,  and  large 
open  tracts  have  been  thus  converted  into  impenetrable  babul  thickets. 
The  areas  under  production  in  Sinde  aggregate  4,267  acres,  in  1,147 
acres  of  which  artificial  reproduction  has  been  resorted  to.  The  forest 
revenue  for  1876-77  amounted  altogether  to  122,6022.  and  the  expenses 
83,1092.,  which  left  a  surplus  income  of  39,4332.  The  timber  operations 
undertaken  by  the  department  resulted  in  a  net  return  of  29,8382.,  the 
receipts  having  amounted  to  62,8702.  and  the  charges  to  33,0322.  The 
number  of  cases  in  which  persons  were  charged  with  offenses  against 
forest  rules  during  the  year  was  1,520,  of  which  1,186  were  sustained 
and  334  failed. 

'' Summarizing  the  foregoing  financial  results,  it  appears  that  the    Kocoipta    ud 
total  receipts  of  the  forest  department  throughout  India  amounted  in  f^eneral  forest de- 
l87ft-77  to  602,5852.  and  the  charges  to  452,6342.    Timber  operations  P*^*"«"^ 
realized  334,2442.,  while  the  expense  attendant  thereon  amounted  to 
184,3282.    The  net  returns  to  government  thus  amounted  to  209,9512.,     Netreturos. 
of  which  149,9162.  was  derived  fl'ora  the  sale  of  timber  at  the  depart- 
mental depots. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  more  than  allude  to  the  great  importance  of 
forest  conservancy  in  its  be«ring  on  Indian  famine  and  floods." 
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(Bxtraot  from  the  OAoiol  ClMtifJontka. ) 
CLASS  46.— AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  NOT  USED  FOR  FOOD. 

Textile  niateciaU:  raw  cotton;  dax  and  bemp,  scutched  and  unsontched;  textile 
v^egetable  fibers  of  all  kinds;  wool,  washed  or  unwashed;  cocoons  of  the  silk- worm. 

Various  agricultural  products  used  in  manufactures,  in  pharmacy,  and  for  household 
purposes;  oleaginous  plants;  oil,  wax,  resin. 

Tobacco  in  leaves  or  manufactured.  German  tinder.  Tanning  and  dyeing  sab- 
stances. 

Preserved  fodder,  and  substances  specially  intended  for  feeding  cattle. 

Norm.— The  following  report  treats  only  of  oottna 
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REPORT 

ON 

COTTON  CULTURE. 


I  foand,  after  a  careful  examinatioD,  that  the  cottons  od    Exhibition   of 

.....  ,  .      .  A    1  cottons  not «» fall 

exhibition  were  not  as  goocl  a  representation  of  the  cottons  as  migbt  baye 
produced  in  the  different  countries  of  tho  world  as  might       ^^^^ 
have  been  reasonably  expected.    The  cottons  of  the  United 
States,  although  much  the  best  in  the  Exposition,  were  by 
no  means  a  fair  sample  of  that  greatest  of  American  prod- 
ucts.   On  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  time  at  which  our,.  Reasons  for  tb© 

,,..,,..,  ,  ,      limited     exblbii 

government  accepted  the  myitation  to  be  represented  at  the  by  the  united 
Exposition,  and  of  the  short  notice  given  the  planters  and 
boards  of  trade  throughout  the  country,  but  a  very  small 
quantity  could  be  collected. 

Nearly  all  the  crop  of  1877  had  found  its  way  to  the  man-  ,„  hlSSTof^SSS^ 
ufactories,  and  certainly  the  very  best  grades  had  been  con-  iifacturers. 
sumed;  so  that  the  samples  we  were  enabled  to  procure 
were  small  and  not  so  excellent  as  might  have  been  pro-  ^  Limited  oppor 

tnnity  of  obtain^ 

cured  earlier  in  the  year.    The  whole  cotton  exhibition  ofinKekhibitoatso 
the  United  States  did  not  amount  to  more  than  7,000 
pounds,  but  the  exhibition  was  rich  in  its  great  variety  of 
kinds. 
The  most  extensive  cotton-growing  section — that  em- ^^issisrippiand 

®  *^  Texas  not  repre- 

braced  by  the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Texas — was  not»«nted. 
represented;  and  the  board  of  trade  of  New  Orleans,  the 
great  market  of  the  world,  sent  only  a  box  of  samples 
showing  the  grades  of  classification.  The  cotton  on  exhi- 
bition from  America  was  in  bales,  and  was  sent  by  t^®  i,oa«i8  of  trade**^ 
boards  of  trade  of  Augusta,  Oa.,  and  Memphis,  Tenn.,  the 
chamber  of  commerce  of  Charleston,  8.  C,  and  by  private 
individuals.    I  am  sure  that  the  three  bales  of  sea- island .  ^*?^1?^®*; 

ton  by  individaal 

cotton  sent  by  these  gentlemen  could  not  be  excelled,  and,  «*^*"^"- 

in  my  opinion,  was  never  excelled  for  fineness  of  tissue  and 

length  of  staple.    The  bale  of  cotton  sent  by  Mr.  Lafitte, 

of  New  Orleans,  was  a  first-class  sample  of  Louisiaua  up-    Grand  prbe  to 

lauds  or  short  staples ;  but  the  bale  of  uplands  exhibited  of^teSie  for  bale 

by  the  Memphis  board  of  trade  had  been  handled  in  pick-  ^  "^ 
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iDg  and  packing  with  remarkable  care.    The  fact  that  this 

package  of  cotton  won  the  grand  prize  was  not  a  snrprise, 

for  it  was  universally  pronounced  to  be  the  finest  sample  of 

Packages     of  uplands  in  the  Exposition.    The  chamber  of  commerce  of 

aplands  by  cbam- 

ber  of  commerce  Augusta,  Ga.,  scut  fouT  packagcs  of  uplauds,  weighing 

of  A  QfiTQsta,  Oa« 

about  2,000  pounds,  showing  the  grades  of  cotton  produced 
in  that  section,  and  also  the  classification  of  cotton  in  that 
market.  This  parcel  of  cotton  attracted  muth  attention  on 
account  of  its  variety.  The  small  quantity  of  cotton  sent 
Samples  show- by  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  New  Orleans  was  merely  a 

injr    grades    by  ' 

chamber  of  com- collection  of  samplcs  of  tlic  different  market  grades,  and 

Orleans.  really  a  very  fine  display  of  samples  showing  the  grades  in 

the  classification  of  that  chamber.    There  was  a  very  small 

quantity  of  cotton  in  the  boll  and  a  small  quantity  in  the 


seaisiand  cot-     Ncxt  to  the  display  of  sea-island  cotton  of  Mr.  Townsend 
caroito"    "*    and  Mr.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  the  best  parcel  of  cotton 
mi  long  staple  I  fouud  was  two  packagcs  of  long  staple  exhibited  by  the 
^  ^^'  Ryder  Bros.,  of  Mango,  one  of  the  Fiji  Islands.    This  cot- 

ton was  of  a  most  beautiful  and  silky  texture,  and  it  had 
been  handled  with  great  care  and  skill  in  gathering,  gin- 
ning, and  packing,  but  it  was  not  so  long  in  staple  as  the 
cotton  of  the  South  Carolina  islands,  nor  so  strong. 

IKDIA.  INDIA. 


One  of  the  best  displays  in  the  Exposition  was  the  India 
cotton,  but  in  small  quantities.    Nearly  all  the  classes  of 
Long-staple  this  cottou  are  varieties  known  in  America  as  the  long- 
*****^°"  staple  cotton.    However,  there  is  grown  in  India  quite  a 

xankin  cotton,  quantity  of  the  Nankin  cotton  made  in  Bengal.  The  cotton 
Cotton  crop  of  crop  of  India,  as  far  back  as  1834,  was  estimated  by  Mr. 
n.  ui  in  j^^^.  ^(j^j^jjj^jy^  ^Yie  United  States  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 

ury, at  185,000,000  lbs.,  but  it  was  thought  this  estimate 
fell  far  short  of  the  crop  of  that  period,  for  in  1818 
90,000,000  lbs.  were  made,  and  in  183G  80,000,000 ;  and  in  1841 
upwards  of  1,000,000  were  exported  to  America.  In  1818 
5,000,000  lbs.  were  sent  to  China,  besides  quite  a  quantity 
which  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  in  India,  and 
some  was  exported  to  other  parts  of  Asia  and  to  Europe. 
Consumption  Jt  has  bccu  estimated  that  it  was  necessary  to  retain 
dia^  <>n  380,000,000  lbs.  for  consumption  in  India,  supposing  that 

each  inhabitant  would  use  i^J  lbs.     Another  writer  says 
that  each  individual  in  India  consumes  20  lbs.  of  cotton  i)er 
annum,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  2,000,000,000  lbs., 
Cottons  of  the  which  was  the  average  crop  between  1840  and  1846.    Ben- 
GangesVaUey.    ^^j^  Bchar,  and  Benares  have  long  been  famous  for  the 
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manufacture  of  their  cotton  goods;   and  these  provinces        ^^^^^- 

have  produced  large  crops  for  their  own  use,  and  also  drawn 

much  cotton  from  distant  regions  of  Central  India.    Some 

of  the  most  important  factories  now  in  operation  are  in  fo^or^  ™"*" 

Benares  and  Bengal,  drawing  large  quantities  of  cotton, 

frequently  by  sea,  from  Surat.    We  find  from  estimates  in 

1799  that  the  weavers  depended  much  upon  the  country 

cotton  imported  into  Bengal,  and  that  much  of  this  cotton 

was  imported  from  Central  India. 

Cotton  appears  to  have  been  indigenous  to  the  soil  of^^^^^^"?^^*'! 
India;  we  first  hear  of  it  in  that  country.    From  India  it enous  in  India. 
seems  to  have  gone  into  China,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  ^jj^.j^^J"^"»*^"j^ 
been  used  there  before  the  ninth  century,  when  a  traveler,  cbiua. 
describing  his  journey  through  the  country,  says  that  the 
Chinese  were  not  dressed  in  cotton  goods,  as  were  the  peo- 
ple in  India.    We  know  that  in  the  thirteenth  century  cer- 
tain cotton  manufactories  existed  in  China.    It  cannot  be 
determined  when  cotton  was  first  introduced  there,  but  it  is 
supposed  that  it  came  from  India;  from  India,  no  doubt,  into  cu?K^toE-vpt 
Persia,  Arabia,  and  Egypt;  and  from  Persia  to  Africa  and«^- 
Asia  Minor.     Cotton  was  first  found  in  America  in  the    ToAmeri<a. 
West  India  Islands,  also  in  Mexico,  by  Cortez.    Cotton 
was,  for  several  hundred  years  back,  the  principal  clothing  ^J^^j^^^J^lJ'" 
of  the  Mexicans ;  it  was  raised  largely  in  ttid  warm  regions 
of  Vera  Cruz.    Cotton  has  also  existe<l  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  very  fair  samples  of  which  were  on  exhibition  at  p^J;""^"  iIiqmI 
Paris,  as  was  cotton  from  Borneo,  Java,  and  other  islands  a°*i  ^niaysii. 
of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  samples  of  cotton  from  Mahratta,  in  India,  and  Dhur-  ^m  ™^^  "^^ 
war  attracted  my  attention,  as  they  seemed  to  be  superior 
to  most  of  the  other  Indian  cottons.  They  are  clean,  bright 
cottons,  but,  like  most  of  the  Indian  cottons,  coarse  and 
short.  From  this  exhibition  I  learned  that  the  cotton  of 
all  or  nearly  all  of  the  Indian  provinces  has  been  greatly 
improved  by  the  introduction  of  American  seed.  It  was  in 
Dhur  war  that  our  American  planters  obtained  the  greatest  Dhurwar. 
success,  and  I  am  told  that  the  entire  crop  in  this  province 
is  now  from  seed  originally  American.  These  districts  are 
reported  to  enjoy  a  climate  rescmbliug  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can Gulf  States,  never  excessively  dry  and  never  overflowed 
with  excessive  rains.  In  1844  there  were,  it  is  said,  1,200 
acres  planted  in  American  seed;  in  1848  between  18,000  and  couSJ? "*^"°  ^^ 
20,000;  and  in  1860  the  crop  was  said  to  be  over  2,000,000 
lbs.  When  the  American  War  of  Secession  seemed  inevita- 
ble, England  proposed  again  to  husband  the  production  of 
cotton  in  India ;  for  it  appears  that,  for  some  reason,  the 
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^^^*- American  planters  who  had    been  employed  years  pre- 
viously to  instruct  the  people  of  India  in  the  culture  of 
cotton  had  left  the  country  and  returned  to  their  homes, 
and  that  aft^^r  their  departure  the  production  seemed  to 
Disueo      of  diminish,  while  the  improved  implements  of  agriculture 

American  Imple- 

ments.  which  had  been  introduced  by  them  had  been  thrown  away 

or  at  least  passed  out  of  use  by  the  natives.  One  author 
states  that  some  English  plows  were  introduced  by  the 
agent,  when  at  first  the  nativ  es  were  greatly  astonished  at 
their  results,  and  admired  them  extravagantly ;  but  when 
the  agent  turned  his  back  they  painted  the  plow  red,  turned 
it  up  on  end  and  worshiped  it,  and  returned  to  the  use  of 
England's   at-  their  Original  clumsy  utensils.    The  attempts  of  England  to 

Uunpts  to  Buper  *^  ,  «  /.  t  • 

cedo    American  producc  her  owu  suppUcs  of  cottou  trom  her  own  territory, 
not  8ucoe8«fui.    and  thus  become  independent  of  the  product  of  America, 
seem  to  have  been  a  failure.    Nor  has  the  experience  in  In- 
dia been  exceptional,  for  about  the  same  perio<l  an  attempt 
Difficulties  of  was  made  to  extend  its  cultivation  to  Africa.    The  islands 

the  culture  in  the     ^     ,       __         ^     ^.  «,,«  i  1111 

West  indiea.  of  the  W cst  ludies,  as  a  field  of  supply,  seemed  to  be  closed 
forever,  because  of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  those 

i  islands.    It  was  the  expectation  of  British  statesmen  that 

America  would  share  the  same  fate  in  the  &iilure  of  cotton 
culture  after  the  emancipation  of  slavery  in  the  Southern 
States ;  and  that,  the  monopoly  of  the  American  planters 
being  thus  destroyed,  the  price  of  cotton  would  necessarily 
rise,  so  that  it  could  be  grown  and  exported  wi^h  a  profit 
from  other  fields,  and  especially  from  their  own  tropical  pos- 
Expected    de- scssious.     In  tilis  they  were  disappointed;  for,  although 

crease  of  Ameri-  ^  ,  ,      .     ,  .    ,         ,      .  /,  .  ^ 

can  supply  foi-  agcuts  wcrc  employed  at  high  salaries  in  the  prormces  of 
wJion  not"*f5t  India  and  Africa,  and  under  their  direction  the  culture  of 
cotton  seemed  to  have  received  a  new  impulse,  yet,  when 
the  agents  left,  the  cotton-growing  interests  languished  and 
the  supply  diminished. 
Cotton  of-         The  specimens  of  cotton  from  Guiana  attra<;ted  my  atten- 
Guiana.  tiou  as  being  of  a  good  grade  of  American  uplands,  of  good 

Lagos,  Africa,  staple,  and  fine  tissue.  The  samples  from  Lagos  were  in- 
ferior, of  short  staple,  and  coarse  and  yellow.  Those  from 
seycUeiies.  Scychclles  wcrc  of  a  much  finer  quality,  being  good  speci- 
mens of  long  or  sea-island  cotton.  It  had  evidently  been 
handled  witli  great  care  and  skill,  tlic  fiber  being  long,  silky, 
and  of  a  dazzling  whiteness,  but  the  staple  not  so  long  as 
the  cotton  of  Edisto  Island,  in  Soutb  Carolina.  I  am  in- 
formed, however,  that  the  crop  is  very  light,  only  a  small 
quantity  being  produced  in  certain  localities  of  the  island. 
Except  the  cotton  exhibited  by  the  Ryder  Bros.,  of  Mango, 
Fiji  Islands,  this  was  the  best  sample  of  foreign  cotton  I 
found  in  the  Exposition. 
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I  next  came  to  the  specimens  from  Egypt,  which  were 
very  numeroas,  and  embraced  many  different  varieties.    Pre- 
vious to  the  year  1820  the  cotton-growing  interest  of  Egypt 
was  small  and  of  little  importance  to  other  countries,  as  al- 
most the  entire  crop  was  consumed  by  the  natives  of  the  < 
country.    Mohammed  Ali,  then  ruler  of  Egypt,  gave  much  ^  incryeofeot 
attention  to  the  production,  and  under  his  administration  1820  oDder  ho^ 
the  new  variety  of  cotton  known  as  Jumd  or  Maho  cotton 
was  produced  in  large  quantities.    In  1823  the  crop  of  cot-    crop  of  1823 
ton  reached  over  6,000,000  lbs.,  but  the  greatest  portion  of 
this  was  known  as  cotton  BeUedu  an  inferior  kind  known  in  _  varieties     or 

'  £gyptiftii       oo(> 

England  as  Surats.  As  .early  as  1822, 1  am  informed,  the  tons. 
Nankeen  cotton  was  imported  from  Malta,  and  for  several 
years  it  was  produced  in  Egypt  quite  extensively ;  but  at 
this  time  but  little  of  it  is  found.  This  cotton  was  once  pro- 
duced to  some  extent  in  the  United  States,  but  for  some 
reason  it  has  entirely  or  almost  entirely  disappeared.  I  found 
some  beautiful  specimens  from  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  known 
as  Saudon  cottons ;  it  is  of  a  long  staple,  very  fine  and  white, 
and  comes  from  the  black  seed  which  produces  the  long  or 
sea-island  cotton.  The  greater  portion  of  the  specimens  of 
Egyptian  cotton  were  of  the  Jumel  variety,  and  are  very 
much  like  the  SuratSj  yellow,  short  staple,  coarse,  and  very 
dirty  and  stained ;  there  was  much  dirt  and  trash  in  these 
samples.  The  specimens  of  Allini,  Kali  Hommun,  G^Uini 
Salka,  Amouni  Zagarie,  and  some  samples  of  the  Lower  Nile  _,  G«neniny  tnfe 

,««,  ,rt  •■  -■   ^^^  ^^  American 

were  all  of  about  the  same  grade  of  cotton,  and  were  much  middling*. 
inferior  to  the  American  middlings ;  but  one  sample  of  Soua-    Good  eampie  of 
kim  and  Messir  was  of  a  beautiful  upland  variety,  and 
would  easily  reach  the  grade  of  American  middlings. 

The  most  remarkable  specimen  of  cotton  I  found  in  the  ^^*w»^  «*"<>" 
Exposition  was  a  variety  of  cotton  known  as  the  Bamiihf 
and  said  to  be  a  cross  between  the  okra  and  the  cotton 
plants.  The  okra  is  largely  grown  in  Egypt  as  a  vegetable 
tor  the  table,  as  it  is  also  in  the  United  States,  where  it  is 
often  known  as  gumbo.  I  am  told  by  M.  Boulad,  an  extensive  ^^  ^m^ 
cotton  grower  near  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  that  it  is  a  cus- 
tom with  many  people  there  to  plant  the  okra  in  the  cotton 
fields,  and  that  a  few  years  ago  a  planter  discovered  some 
cotton  bolls  growing  upon  the  stalks  of  the  okra,  whereupon 
he  planted  some  of  the  seed  from  the  okra  stalks,  or  rather 
from  the  cotton  on  the  okra  stalks,  and  produced  a  cotton 
short  and  coarse,  but  very  prolific.  It  is  said  that  this  va- 
riety produces  at  least  one-third  more  to  the  acre  than  the 
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ordinary  cotton  of  Egypt.  The  stalk  of  the  okra  i8  much 
tiillerand  stronger  than  the  cotton  stalk,  and  produces  many 
more  branches  and  much  shorter  than  those  of  the  cotton 
stalk,  which  enables  a  greater  number  of  plants  to  be  grown 
on  the  same  quantity  of  ground.  This  cotton  is  of  a  very 
short  staple,  coarse,  and  resembling  wool ;  the  seed  is  bla<^ 
and  small.  M.  Boulad  seems  to  think  that  this  cotton  is  a 
great  discovery,  and  will  eventually  be  largely  grown  in 
^gyp^  Steps  have  been  taken  to  give  it  a  fair  test  in  die 
Southern  States  of  America,  and,  if  it  should  prove  a  sac- 
cess,  the  seed  can  be  easily  procured  in  any  quantity  neces- 
sary by  applying  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

The  cotton  of  Batra  Ahmouni,  an  Egyptian  cotton,  is  a 
coarse,  long-staple  cotton,  resembling  the  long  cottons  grown 
in  the  main  land  and  in  the  interior  of  Florida  from  the 
black  seed.  The  specimens  from  Rhoda,  in  Egypt,  are  of 
about  the  same  grade  as  the  other  Egyptian  cottons,  and 
all  of  these  are  of  the  same  class  as  the  Surctts. 

The  cultivation  of  the  cotton  plant  in  Egypt  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  the  United  States.  The  Jumel  or  Maho 
is  often  planted  only  once  in  three  years.  In  the  selection 
of  ground  for  the  crop  the  preference  is  given  to  that 
which  is  strong,  rich,  and  retentive  of  moisture,  where  the 
shrub  can  acquire  an  abundant  sap,  and  frimish  well-fllled 
pods.  The  lands  bordering  on  the  Nile  are  greatly  preferred, 
as  the  plant  can  be  more  easily  watered,  and  with  much  less 
expense.  The  river  lands  are  protected  against  the  inun- 
dations of  the  stream,  as  continued  exposure  to  the  water 
would  destroy  the  plant ;  and  great  pains  are  taken  by  the 
farmers  in  constructing  dikes  along  the  stream,  around  the 
lands  in  cultivation.  The  cotton  plants  are  watered  peri- 
odically, without  which  they  would  not  mature ;  in  winter 
they  are  watered  about  twice  a  month,  and  in  summer  three 
or  four  times  as  often.  Immediately  after  the  planting  the 
ground  is  watered,  and  the  watering  is  continued  for  the 
three  years  that  the  plant  produces.  In  some  parts  of 
Egypt  the  land  to  be  planted  is  worked  or  plowed  only 
once.  In  the  upper  provinces,  however,  where  the  land  is 
light  and  mellow,  the  ground  is  worked  twice.  At  the 
lime  for  planting,  the  furrows  are  run  about  4  feet  apart, 
the  ground  having  been  broken  to  the  depth  of  about  10 
inches.  The  seed  are  planted  in  holes  made  about  3  feet 
ax)art  in  the  furrows ;  the  holes  are  about  3  inches  in  diam- 
eter and  about  the  same  in  depth.  The  seed  before  plant- 
ing are  soaked  in  water  to  hasten  germination.  The 
planting  takes  place  in  March  and  April. 
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On  many  of  the  small  farms,  I  am  told,  the  plow  is  never 
used,  but  the  ground  is  broken  with  a  kind  of  heavy  hoe, 
and  sometimes  a  narrow  spade ;  and  the  hoe  is  almost  ex- 
clusively used  in  the  cultivation.  It  is  customary  with 
some  of  our  American  farmers  to  top  the  cotton  when  the 
stalk  grows  to  a  great  height,  the  theory  being  that  if  the 
top  is  taken  off  the  branches  are  thrown  out  to  a  much 
greater  length,  and  by  this  means  they  produce  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  fruit.  In  Egypt,  however,  almost  the 
opposite  course  is  pursued.  There  they  prune  the  plant, 
lopping  off  the  branches,  thus  encouraging  the  plant  to 
grow  much  taller,  and  forcing  the  fruit  to  be  produced  on 
the  main  stalk.  The  pruning  takes  place  the  first  year  and 
is  repeated  during  the  second  and  third  years.  The  plant 
often  grows  to  the  height  of  seven  and  eight  feet  in  Egypt. 
Of  late  they  have  ascertained  that  by  planting  e^ery  year ^®*'"^,®"*i*^ 
they  get  a  better  yield,  and  the  grade  of  cotton  is  much  ing- 
higher  than  when  it  is  allowed  to  grow  for  three  years. 
The  gathering  of  the  crop  commences  about  the  same  time  Gathering. 
as  with  us — in  the  latter  part  of  July — and  extends  often  to 
January.  One  person  usually  cultivates  four  or  five  acres, 
and  the  crop  is  Irom  1,000  to  1,500  lbs.  per  acre. 

There  are  comparatively  few  gins  in  the  country.  Only 
the  more  extensive  planters  have  them ;  and  they  do  the 
ginning  for  the  poorer  classes.  American  rollei'-gins  are 
mostly  used,  the  saw-gin  not  being  well  adapted  to  the 
class  of  cotton  raised  in  Egypt,  as  the  staple  is  long  and 
kinky.  The  cotton  was  formerly  pressed  into  the  bales  by 
the  natives  with  their  feet;  in  many  localities  they  now 
have  the  modern  presses. 

The  cotton  culture  in  Egypt  is  a  government  monopoly, 
and  hence  the  crop  is  much  smaller  than  it  might  be  if  the 
culture  were  encouraged  by  the  government  by  allowing 
perfect  liberty  in  its  production.  As  has  been  before  said 
the  introduction  of  American  seed  of  sea-island  cotton  into«»°«i»®^ 
Egypt  has  enabled  them  to  produce  a  much  better  grade  of 
cotton  than  formerly,  yet  they  have  never  been  able  to  pro- 
duce a  cotton  to  approach  the  American  sea-island  in  fine- 
ness of  tissue  or  length  of  staple.  After  careful  investiga- 
tion, I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  cotton-growing  people  of 
the  United  States  need  have  no  fear  that  the  culture  in 
Egypt  will  materially  interfere  with  them;  for  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  the  ignorant  farmers  of  that  country,  who  Tg^orance 
use  only  the  rude  implements  of  husbandry  known  to  the 
world  two  thousand  years  ago,  can  ever  compete  with  people 
who  employ  all  the  most  recent  appliances  of  agriculture, 
and  who  use  the  best- known  fertilizers. 
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HQYPT.  From  statistics  embodied  in  this  report  it  will  be  seen 

ton  ta^lSypt  M^  ^**  ^^®  cotton  culture  of  Egypt  is  not  materially  increasing, 
incmwing.        but,  ou  the  Contrary,  is  falling  off,  while  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can States  is  rapidly  increasing.    I  ventore  an  opiuion  that 
if  the  Texas  or  Southern  Pacific  Ilailway  is  constructed,  in 
cottSr^^tore^^®^  ^^*"  ^^  yt^ars  the  State  of  Texas  alone  will  produce 
TexaS.  *""    ^    3,0-0,000  of  balcs,  and  the  crop  of  the  United  States  will 
double  the  production  of  all  the  other  countries  of  the  world. 
However,  this  will  in  some  degree  depend  upon  the  facili- 
•  ties  and  cheapness  of  transportation  of  grain  from  the  N'orth- 
westem  States  tp  the  cotton  districts  of  the  Southern  States. 
Propoeedmter-  If  a  watcr  line,  such  as  has  been  surveyed  by  the  United 

QUI    water    com-  '  v  u      r- 

municatioii  be-  Statcs  engineers,  could  be  established  from  the  Mississippi 
aippi  and  Atian-  Kivcr  through  the  cottou  States  to  some  point  on  the  South 
Carolina  or  Georgia  coast,  it  would  enable  those  States 
along  the  Atlantic  to  greatly  increase  their  crops  of  cotton, 
as  the  lands  now  used  for  growing  com  would  be  devoted 
to  cotton,  com  being  brought  from  the  West  much  cheaper 
than  they  could  produce  it 
onf??**"*  crop  The  crop  of  Egypt  for  the  year  1878  was  very  short, 
indeed  almost  a  failure,  not  reaching  over  119,000,000  lbs., 
which  is  about  the  estimate  at  the  time  of  writing  this 
report.  This  is  a  great  falling  off— almost  half  of  the  aver- 
age yield.  The  cotton  of  1878  was  far  inferior  in  quality 
to  the  usual  crop.  The  exports  of  cotton  from  Egypt  for 
the  three  preceding  years  averaged  over  287,000,000  lbs. 
per  year.  The  failure  of  the  crop  of  1878  was  owing  to  the 
lowness  of  the  Nile  the  year  preceding  and  the  unprece- 
dented overflows  in  1878.  Over  two  miUions  of  acres,  or  more 
than  two-fifths  of  the  arable  lands  of  Egypt,  were  inundated 
in  September,  1878 ;  and  this  included  most  of  the  lands  of 
Lower  Egypt,  which  were  in  com  and  cotton. 
M.H»bit6Boa.     I  am  much  indebted  to  M.  Habits  Boulad,  one  of  the  most 

lad. 

extensive  cotton-growers  of  Egypt,  for  valuable  informa- 
tion concerning  the  cotton  crop  of  that  country.  M.  Boulad 
planfiS  largely  in  cotton  near  Alexandria,  in  Egypt.  I  urged 
upon  him  the  opinion  that  if  the  Egyptian  planters  would 
adopt  some  of  the  methods  of  cultivation  used  in  the  United 
Opinion    that  Statcs,  their  yield  would  be  greatly  increased ;  but  he  seems 

American  meth-  /  w  ^  v  / 

odsofcuitnreareto  think  that  our  culturc  is  not  adapted  to  the  thick,  stiff, 
the  aoTiSpEgypt.  sticky  soil  of  Egypt.  I  differ  greatly  with  him  in  this 
opinion,  as  small  plows  of  great  strength  could  be  made 
that  would  effectually  break  up  this  stiff'  earth  much  more 
rapidly  than  it  is  now  broken  by  the  natives  with  their  rude, 
old-fashioned  implements.  There  is  a  soil  very  hard  to 
break  in  the  bottoms  of  the  Mississippi,  but  it  is  broken  by 
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strong  plows  and  plenty  of  horse-power,  and  I  think  it. 'Q^"- 


might  be  managed  in  the  same  way  in  Egypt.    But  I  am  ^^^SSMi^°aiid 
informed  that  very  little  stock  is  to  be  foond  there,  and  the  Egyptian    boUs 
natives  are  too  poor  to  purchase  mules  or  horses  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.    The  crop  is  principally  cultivated  with 
a  kind  of  hoe,  and  in  many  cases  the  ground  is  not  plowed  . 
alter  the  crop  is  planted. 
I  am  further  indebted  to  M.  Boulad  for  the  following  ac-  ^'^'^®*;*?^<i"^- 

^  tore  of  the  Delta. 

count  of  the  method  of  cotton  culture  in  the  region  of  Alex- 
andria: 

**  There  are  three  kinds  of  cotton  cultivated  in  Egypt:  (Ist)  the  cot-    Kinds, 
ton,  long  staple,  somewhat  reddish  in  color  (Ahmouni),  which  gives  the 
largest  yield ;  (2d)  the  white  cotton,  short  staple,  with  black  seed ;  (:W) 
the  cotton,  long  staple,  which  is  cultivated  but  little. 

"  The  ground  is  plowed  four  times,  during  the  space  of  two  mouths,  Mode  of  i»low. 
with  a  plow  to  which  two  oxen  are  harnessed,  and  afterwards  the  fur-  ^' 
rows  are  opened  to  the  depth  of  15  centimeters,  and  to  about  the  dis- 
tance of  80  centimeters.  The  planting  is  then  done  in  two  ways:  (1st)  Planting. 
The  furrows  are  submerged  with  water  during  four  or  five  days;  then, 
with  the  aid  of  a  smaU  implement  (briche),  holes  are  made  at  a  dis-. 
tance  of  50  centimeters  apart ;  in  each  of  these  holes  are  dropped  several 
seeds,  which  have  already  been  soaking  iu  water  for  24  hours,  aud  then 
they  are  covered  with  a  little  earth.  Twenty  or  thirty  days  afterwards 
the  worthless  plants  are  pulled  up,  iu  order  to  leave  only  the  two  most 
vigorous  ones  in  each  hole,  and  then  the  ground  is  watered  in  modera- 
tion. The  operations  once  finished,  one  continues  to  water  and  to  sweep 
(hrMi^)the  cotton  during  twelve  or  fifteen  days,  in  fact,  until  one  cun 
no  longer  reach  the  cotton.  (2d)  After  having  planted  the  seed  dry  in 
the  holes  made  in  the  trenches  of  the  furrows,  the  ground  is  watered, 
and  one  waits  twenty  or  thirty  days,  in  order  to  give  the  plants  time  to 
grow.  Then,  as  in  the  first  instance,  the  worthless  plants  are  torn  up, 
in  order  to  leave  only  the  two  strongest  iu  each  hole ;  then  one  con- 
tinues to  water  and  to  sweep  the  ground  during  twelve  or  fifteen  days, 
as  we  have  already  said  in  the  above. 

*'This  is  the  way  in  which  the  Miakawi  cotton  is  cultivated.    It  re-    Culture  of  Jfi*- 
quires  frequent  watering ;  in  fact,  water  is  more  essential  to  it  than  to  ^"^^  ^    °' 
any  other  species  of  cotton. 

''As  far  as  concerns  the  Bahli  cotton,  which  is  planted  dry,  it  is  cul-  Of  Bahli  cot- 
tivated  in  the  following  manner :  In  the  month  of  January  the  ground  °' 
is  plowed  twice  and  submerged  with  water.  Thirty  days  afterwards 
the  ground  is  again  plowed  twice,  and  is  divided-in  straight  lines ;  then 
on  the  straight  lines  holes  are  made  at  the  usual  distance  apart,  and  the 
seed  are  dropped  in  and  covered  lightly  with  earth,  and  watered  spar- 
ingly by  means  of  a  watering-pot.  Sixty  or  seventy  days  afterwards 
the  worthless  plants  are  torn  up,  as  usual,  and  one  begins  by  sweeping 
and  watering,  as  in  the  above-named  cases." 

FBENOH  COLONIES.  frbnch  colo- 

NOES. 


I  found  much  to  admire  in  many  of  the  samples  of  cot- 
t<m  exhibited  by  the  French  colonies. 
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MARTINIQUE. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  was  a  specimen  of  cotton  from 
the  island  of  Martinique.  It  was  of  long,  glossy  staple,  fine 
tissue,  and  had  been  carefully  handled  in  the  gathering  and 
manipulation.  It  much  resembles  the  cotton  known  in  New 
Orleans  as  the  Peeler  cotton,  a  very  superior  kind.  The  crop 
is  as  yet  small,  but,  I  am  told,  is  rapidly  becoming  more  im- 
portant. 

Tahiti  TAHITI. 

The  samples  from  Tahiti  were  of  about  the  same  grade  of 
cotton  as  those  of  Martinique.  There  was,  however,  one 
sample  of  a  very  peculiar  kind ;  it  is  of  short  staple,  rather 
coarse,  but  very  white ;  its  seeds  are  most  singularly  ar- 
ranged, being  all  connected  together,  and  resembling  the 
rattles  on  the  tail  of  the  rattlesnake.  The  seed  are  black, 
but  it  is  evidently  a  short-staple  cotton. 

COCHIN   CHINA. 

The  samples  from  Cochin  China  resembled  those  of  Mar- 
tinique, being  soft,  long,  and  of  fine  staple.  The  crop  is  in- 
creasing. 

NEW  CALEDONIA. 

^  The  samples  from  New  Caledonia  were  much  like  those 
just  described,  probably  not  quite  so  good.  They  have  a 
long  staple,  but  not  so  fine  as  that  from  Martinique.  The 
ci-op  is  yet  small.  This  cotton  is  said  to  be  produced  from 
American  seed  of  sea-island  cotton. 

OABOON. 

Samples  from  Gaboon  were  almost  the  same  as  those  of 
New  Caledonia,  perhaps  somewhat  inferior. 

GUIANA. 

I  found  a  very  fine  boll  of  real  American  upland  cotton 
from  Guiana.  The  Ixrtl  is  very  large,  and  of  first-class 
quality ;  the  seed  is  white,  and  in  all  respects  it  is  the  cot- 
ton of  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Alabama.  The  staple 
seems  to  be  a  little  too  short,  but  it  is  of  a  glossy  whiteness. 
I  found  also  a  sample  of  very  inferior  Nankeen  cotton  ft^m 
Guiana,  of  which  I  think  but  little. 

Reunion.  REUNION  ISLAND. 

From  the  Reunion  Island  (formerly  Bourbon)  there  was  on 
exhibition  a  sample  of  very  superior  quality  of  long  or  sea- 


Coobin  China. 


New  Caledonia. 


Gaboon. 


Guiana. 
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island  cotton,  both  in  the  seed  and  ginned.    This  cotton  was  ^ 

well  manipulated.    It  is  much  like  the  cotton  from  Qaeens-    i^anion. 
land,  and  if  these  samples  had  been  large  enough  to  appear 
in  bales  it  would  have  competed  for  the  first  prize. 


GUADELOUPE.  Ouadeloape. 

Guadeloupe  sent  some  samples  of  sea-island  and  of  Nan- 
kin cotton.  The  sea-island  is  of  a  tolerable  quality,  but  the 
bolls  are  very  small  und  very  full  of  seed.  The  sample  of 
ginned  cotton  from  this  island  was  very  beautiful,  but  in 
small  quantity. 

SENEGAL. 


There  were  two  samples  from  Senegal,  one  of  sea-island 
and  one  of  the  short  staple  with  white  seed.  The  short- 
staple  sample  is  very  good,  but  of  extremely  coarse  liber, 
and  very  short,  white,  and  glossy.  It  has  the  touch  of  wool 
when  rubbed  between  the  Augers.  I  should  think  it  a  very 
valuable  cotton  to  combine  with  wool  in  the  manufacture  of 
light  goods. 

ALGERIA.  Algeria. 

The  samples  of  cotton  from^Algeria  were  exceedingly  in-  BxceUentiong 
terestiug,  on  account  of  their  variety.  The  samples  from "  ^  ®  ^'^ 
the  neighborhood  of  Oran  were  of  an  excellent  quality  of 
sea  island  and  also  of  Nankeen.  The  sea  island  is  as 
good  as  that  from  Queensland ;  it  is  very  white,  and  quite  as 
long.  If  it  had  been  presented  in  large  quantity  it  would 
have  entered  into  the  competition  for  the  first  prize ;  but 
unfortunately  the  samples  were  much  too  small  to  be  taken 
into  serious  consideration,  for  it  is  well  known  that  small 
quantities  may  be  produced  by  artificial  means  in  almost  any 
country,  and  therefore  a  small  sample  of  an  ounce  is,  in  fact, 
no  sample  at  all. 

The  samples  from  the  region  of  Philippeville,  in  Algeria, 
were  of  two  varieties,  sea- island  and  upland,  both  very  fair 
samples.  The  upland  cotton  of  this  region  is  of  very  short 
staple,  but  white;  the  fiber  is  coai*se,  and  resembles  the 
"  wooF  cotton  of  the  United  States. 

TUNIS.  TuwiB. 


The  samples  of  Tunis  were  all  of  a  short  staple  variety  of 
au  inferior  quality.  The  parcels  were  so  small  that  no  just 
idea  could  be  formed  of  the  product.  The  crop  is  so  small 
that  it  is  of  little  interest. 
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""""IkdS!  '*^  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 


The  samples  from  the  PhilippiDe  Islands  were  of  two 
varieties  of  short  staple — one  a  poor  grade  of  upland  cot- 
ton, the  other  very  inferior  and  yellow.  The  crop  in  these 
islands  is  of  but  little  importance. 

jaATTi. ^  HAYTI. 

The  samples  from  Hayti  were  all  of  short  staple  and 
quite  coarse.  The  crop  is  small,  and  the  cotton  of  an  in- 
ferior quality.  From  all  I  can  hear,  the  soil  in  this  island 
is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  all  classes  of  cotton;  but 
the  natives  are  lazy  aivl  trifling,  and  the  probabilities  are 
that  they  will  never  produce  a  good  crop  of  cotton,  as  the 
cotton  plant  requires  constant  and  careful  cultivation.  If 
the  island  had  anything  like  a  good  and  intelligent  govern- 
ment,  it  would  soon  become  one  of  the  best  cotton-growing 
regions  of  the  world  for  sea-island  cotton. 

BPAiif.  SPAIN. 

The  samples  from  Spain  were  few  in  number,  and  very 
small.  There  was  one  sample  of  very  white  short  staple 
cotton,  not  remarkable  except  for  its  glossy  whiteness. 
There  was  another  sample  of  a  very  curious  kind  of  cotton 
— ^yellow,  not  so  dark  as  the  Nankeen,  but  of  a  rich  creamy 
color,  and  the  staple  is  short,  and  so  very  fine  that,  when 
separated,  a  single  shred  can  scarcely  be  seen  by  the  naked 
eye.  It  is  as  soft  and  fine  as  the  finest  silk.  This  comes 
from  the  province  of  Olocas. 

POBTDOAL.  PORTUG-AL. 

The  samples  fh)m  Portugal  were  few  and  small.  The 
soil  and  climate  of  this  country  are  adapted  to  cotton-grow- 
ing, but  it  is  but  little  pursued,  I  suppose  from  the  tact 
that  other  products  are  more  valuable.  The  samples  on 
exhibition  were  all  of  the  short-staple  variety,  and  were  not 
good  specimens. 

i^orfcu^eaeool-  PORTUGUESE  COLONIES. 

oDies. 

The  colonies  of  Portugal  sent  some  fair  samples  of  short 
staple  cotton,  most  of  the  samples  in  the  boll. 

ITALY.  ITALY. 


Italy  sent  a  large  collection  of  samples,  comprising  many 
varieties  of  long  and  short  staple  cotton,  but  the  samples 
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were  so  very  small  that  it  was  difScult  to  form  any  idea  of 
their  value  or  the  extent  of  the  calture.  The  cotton-grow- 
ing interest  seems  to  have  received  a  new  impetus  in  Italy 
in  the  last  few  years.  I  found  a  large  book  of  drawings  in 
the  Italian  exhibit^  showing  a  correct  drawing  in  water- 
colors  of  each  variety  of  cotton  produced  in  Italy.  I  ob- 
tained much  information  from  this  book.  Brindisi  sent 
some  good  samples  of  short-staple  cotton  in  the  boll,  simi- 
lar to  American  upland  cotton.  In  this  collection  I  found 
two  samples  of  short-staple  cotton  from  Salermo,  one  very 
white  and  coarse,  the  other  the  ordinary  Kankeen.  The 
different  varieties  are  too  numerous  to  mention  in  this  re- 
port, and  as  many  of  them  are  only  the  result  of  experi- 
ment on  a  small  scale,  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  them.  The 
soil  of  the  greater  part  of  Italy  is  weU  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton.  With  its  great  population  of  women  and 
children,  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  that  they  do  not  cultivate 
this  staple  on  a  larger  scale.  The  soil  is  rich  and  very  pro- 
ductive, but  the  natives  are  poor  and  ignorant,  and  in 
many  instances  they  use  the  most  inferior  old-fashioned 
agricultural  implements,  often  using  plows  made  of  wood 
only  to  break  up  the  ground ;  and  of  course  they  only  cul- 
tivate a  few  inches  below  the  surface.  In  many  localities 
I  found  only  a  small  donkey  puUing  a  plow,  cutting  only 
about  three  inches  below  the  surface. 


Varieties  and 
qualities. 


JAPAN.  JAPAN. 

This  country  is  growing  rapidly  in  importance  to  the 
United  States  as  well  as  to  all  nations  of  the  world.  It  is 
dif&cult  to  ascertain  at  what  period  cotton  was  first  pro- 
duced in  Japan,  and  it  appears  to  be  very  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  extent  of  the  culture  in  that  country  at  the 
present  day.  On  account  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Japan,  but  little  was  known  of  that  country 
until  a  few  years  ago,  and  comparatively  little  is  known  of 
its  agriculture  at  this  time.  The  cotton  crop  is,  however, 
each  year  becoming  more  important. 

The  samples  on  exhibition  from  Japan  were  all  of  the  ^^^^i^^  *^ 
short-staple  varieties,  and  resemble  the  upland  cotton  of  ri«ti«»- 
Georgia  and  Alabama.  The  samples  were,  however,  so 
small  that  but  a  poor  idea  could  be  formed  of  the  value  of 
this  cotton.  It  would  seem,  from  the  character  of  the  soil 
and  the  dampness  of  the  atmosphere,  that  Japan  would  be 
better  adapted  to  the  culture  of  sea-island  cotton  than  of 
the  short-staple. 
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GBMCR.  OBEEOE. 

Quality  of  cot-  There  were  some  fine  samples  from  Greece.  It  has  mach 
the  appearance  of  our  uplands.  The  fiber  is  long,  fine,  and 
glossy.  The  seed  diflfers  in  some  respects  from  that  of  the 
American  uplands ;  it  is  smaller  and  more  in  the  shape  of 
the  egg  of  a  common  hen.  The  production  is  not  materiallj 
increasing.  Up  to  a  few  years  ago  Greece  imported  no  raw 
cotton,  nor  was  she  an  exporter  until  recently,  in  conse- 
^^Ex^rt^duties  quencc  of  the  heavy  duty  placed  upon  all  cotton  leaving 
her  ports.  That  exjwrt  duty,  which  was  48  i)er  cent.,  has 
of  late  been  reduced  to  20  per  cent.  She  is  a  customer  to 
England  to  the  extent  of  over  1,500,000  lbs.  of  cotton  ^ams 
and  10,000,000  yards  of  cotton  goods.  The  trade  in  these 
articles  seems  to  be  rapidly  increasing  between  England 
and  Greece. 

The  ancient  Greeks  made  use  of  muslins  or  cotton  cloths 
of  some  kind,  which  were  brought  from  India  more  than 
two  hundred  years  B.  C.  We  are  told  that  about  sixty 
years  B.  C.  cotton  was  used  by  the  Eomans  for  awnings  and 
tent  covers. 

CHDfA.  CHINA. 


Large  quantities  of  cotton  were  produced  in  Ohina  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  On  account  of  a  femine  in  China  about 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  government  or- 
dered that  a  large  portion  of  the  land  used  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton  should  be  planted  hi  grain ;  and  since  that 
time  the  Chinese  have  imported  largely  of  cotton.  It  has 
been,  and  is  even  to  day,  produced  in  very  large  quantities. 
Estimate  of  The  Chiuesc  crop  has  been  estimated  by  some  even  as  high 
^^^^'  as  twelve  millions  of  our  bales. 

SOUTH  AMBKicA.  "  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Most  of  the  samples  of  cotton  from  the  countries  of  South 
America  were  of  short  staple  and  coarse  fiber,  resembling 
our  upland  cotton  of  the  United  States. 

PBBU.  PBBU. 


One  very  fine  sample  was  from  Peru;  but  they  were  all  in 
very  small  parcels,  generally  not  more  than  a  few  ounces. 


BRAZIL. 


The  best  samples  were  from  Pernambuco,  in  Brazil.  Bra- 
zil exhibited  some  good  samples  of  long  staple  and  uplands. 
The  crop  of  this  country  is  rapidly  increasing,  but  as  yet 
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it  does  Dot  produce  sufficient  for  home  consumption,  though       mjazil. 
much  of  the  Brazilian  cotton  finds  its  way  to  British  looms, 
and  is  transported  back  in  the  shape  of  cloth  of  different 
kinds.    There  are  great  drawbacks  to  the  cotton  culture  in  cuuSreof  cottoL** 
Brazil,  among  which  may  be  reckoned  the  ravages  of  in- 
sects, the  peculiarities  of  the  climate,  and  the  expense  and 
difficulties  attendant  upon  its  transmission  from  the  interior 
to  the  coast    It  has  been  ascertained  after  many  attempts 
that  cotton  will  not  flourish  near  the  sea  in  Brazil,  and  the  not  s^seMfui""* 
plantations  have  in  consequence  receded  further  inland,  as 
well  to  avoid  this  difficulty  as  to  seek  new  and  fresh  lands. 
Pernambuco  is  the  principal  cotton-growing  province  in 
Brazil.    This  country  has  been  long  noted  for  its  fine  cot- 
ton and  for  the  best  cleaned  cotton  brought  to  the  English 
market.    There  were  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  1869   J^^e  *«  ^• 
from  Brazil  272,000 bales,  of  400  lbs.  each.    Cotton  was  first 
imported  into  England  from  Brazil  in  1782,  and  it  has  been 
found  in  the  English  markets  ever  since  that  date. 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

There  are  varieties  of  both  annual  and  perennial  in  the 
Argentine  Republic,  where  the  culture  of  cotton  is  increas 
ing.  About  one-half  the  crop  is  exported,  and  half  con 
sumed  in  the  country  in  the  manufacture  of  rude  domestic 
goods  for  family  use,  for  fringes,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Very  little,  if  any,  of  the  manufactured  article  is  exported, 


ABQBNTIMB  RB- 
PUBUC. 


PARAGUAY. 

Much  of  the  country  along  the  Bio  de  la  Plata  is  well 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  cotton.  Paraguay  produces  many 
varieties  of  cotton,  among  them  the  Nankeen,  which  is  said 
to  grow  wild,  but  was  introduced  long  ago  by  the  Jesuits. 
There  were  some  good  samples  from  Paraguay,  and  its  soil 
is  said  to  be  excellent  for  all  varieties  of  cotton. 


PABAQUAT. 


VENEZUELA. 


VBNEZUBLA. 


The  exhibits  from  Venezuela  were  small  but  very  good, 
including  varieties  of  both  long  and  short  staple.  In  fact, 
all  the  samples  from  the  countries  of  South  America  were 
good,  and  seemed  to  have  been  handled  with  remarkable 
care.  Besides  the  varieties  just  named,  there  were  other 
kinds,  and  perhaps  of  different  species,  grown  in  South 
America.  I  have  a  sample  before  me  of  the  Nadum  cotton,  Nadum  ootion. 
originally  from  the  jungles  of  India.  It  is  a  perennial,  and 
is  of  a  very  inferior  quality ;  is  not  exported,  and  is  only 
29  P  R ^VOL  3 
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used  to  a  limited  extent  for  home  purposes,  generally  for 
the  adulteration  of  the  finer  varieties  when  prepared  for 
the  loom.  It  is  very  coarse,  of  short  staple,  and  when  taken 
between  the  fingers  reminds  one  of  short,  coarse  wool. 

^^p^toDW     COTTONSEED,  COTTO:tT.SEED  OIL,  AND  CAKE. 

Uses  of  the     It  may  be  proper,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  to  men- 
tion the  importance  of  cotton-seed  for  its  oil,  and  for  its  food 
in  the  shape  of  oil-cake.     The  seed  in  many  localities  is 
cattio-food.     used  in  its  rough  state  as  food  for  cattle,  and  also  as  a  fer- 
Fertiiizer.       tilizcr  for  all  crops.    It  is  one  of  the  best  fertilizers  we  have 
in  the  Southern  States  of  America,  especially  for  com, 
wheat,  and  oats ;  but  it  has  proved  a  far  greater  source  of 
Manufacture  wealth  whcu  grouud  up  and  manufactured  into  oil  and  oil- 

mto  oil  and  cake.  ^  JT  .     , 

cake.    We  consider  a  fair  bale  of  cotton  m  Georgia  to  con- 
tain 450  lbs.  of  cotton  5  it  requires  about  1,400  lbs.  of  cotton 
Product  of  in  the  seed  to  produce  450  lbs.  lint  cotton,  leaving  1)50  lbs. 

seod-cotton       in  -^  70 

rtctfvei  ^*  ^^^^  ^ed.    Nearly  half  of  this  weight  is  hull  and  lint;  the 
remainder  is  cake  and  oil.    It  is  estimated  that  out  of  a 

in^uand*^ke^ bushcl  of  sccd,  Weighing  30  lbs.,  three  quarts  of  oil  will  be 

produced,  leaving  about  10  lbs.  of  oil-cake,  which  is  very 

valuable  for  feeding  cattle,  horses,  and  hogs. 

cottonseedoii.     xhc  oil  made  from  cotton-seed,  when  pure  and  refined, 

•  has  the  color,  transparency,  and  taste  of  olive-oil,  and  it 

has  the  same  character  for  lubricatory  and  pharmaceutical 

Its  uses  and  purposes.    It  has  the  property  of  resisting  cold,  remaining 

"^       **""  limpid,  when  pure,  at  30^  Fah.,  and  quite  fluid  .at  20^,  hard- 

ening only  at  8^  to  10^.  It  is  not  :i  volatile  oil,  like  coal-oil 
or  ordinary  burning  fluid,  but  a  fixed  oil  like  lard,  sperm, 
or  olive  oil,  and  therefore  does  not  explode.  It  gives  a 
brighter  light  and  bums  longer  than  lard -oil,  which  is  ow- 
ing to  the  absence  of  the  gum  which  always  exists  in  lard ; 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  a  better  lubricator  than  lardoil. 
Goal-oil  is  of  the  lowest  valne  among  lubricating  oils,  owing 
to  its  volatility. 

Sea-island  cot-  SEA-ISLAND  COTTON. 

ton. 

Seed  obtained     Tho  flrst  oultivators  of  sea-island  cotton    trace   their 

from  the   Baha- 
mas, plant  to  the  Bahamas,  and  the  Bahama  seed  is  said  to 

have  been  obtained  from  Anguilla,  one  of  the  Caribbee 

Spread  of  the  Islauds.    The  sea-island  and  the  best  Egyptian,  the  West 

varieties  of  this  o%j  ir  7 

species.  Indian  and  the  Bourbon,  the  New  Orleans,  and  the  cotton 

produced  in  the  Gulf  and  lower  Atlantic  States  arc  all 
varieties  of  one  species.  That  some  of  these  are  perennial 
and  others  annual  is  no  objection  to  this  theory,  for  it  is 
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known   that  in  many  cultivated  plants  varieties  which  ^^«»^^»<*  ^' 
originated  in  accidents,  or  were  the  result  of  a  designed 
culture,  have  become  permanent  in  character  if  similarly 
cultivated.     It  appears,  indeed,  that  any  tendency,  when 
once  given  to  a  plant,  may  be  carried  on  from  generation  to 
generation  by  a  careful  attention  to  the  stoppage  of  all  dis- 
position to  depart  from  the  new  character.    So  with  cotton 
itself.    The  Indian  species,  which  is  annual  in  the  south  of  ^Jjj^o^  «^^^^2 
Europe,  produces  varieties  which  are  perennial  in  their  ^^ecountnew 
native  country.    This  cotton,  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies,  niai  ^  otbei«. 
was  perennial,  and  we  have  seen  that  the  Mexican  plant 
introduced  into  some  parts  of  Texas  survives  for  three  or 
four  years,  and  in  warm  climates  it  has  been  known  to  sur- 
vive for  five  years  5  but  all  the  cotton,  both  upland  and  sea-  ^^^^^Jf^^  t" 
island,  now  produced  in  the  United  States  is  cultivated  as  united  suu^s. 
an  annual.    In  India  the  cotton  from  American  seed  is  cul-    American  cot 

,,,,..  ,         ,  ton  cultiratort  ai« 

tivated  as  an  annual,  though  it  may  also  be  grown  as  a  an  annual  in  in- 
perennial,  and  has  been  cultivated  there  as  a  triennial. 
After  much  experience  it  has  been  found  much  the  best 
plan  to  plant  and  cultivate  annually  in  all  countries,  for  the 
fresh  plants  grow  smaller  and  bear  more  fruit  than  the 
large  ones.  The  sea-island  is  very  subject  to  this  over- 
growth. I  have  often  seen  stalks  of  sea-island  in  Florida 
ten  feet  in  height,  and  it  does  not  bear  so  well  as  the  smaller 
plants.  Fresh  land  cultivated  for  the  first  year  in  sea- 
island  will  produce  tall  stalks  and  but  little  fruit  for  that 
season.  It  is  usual  to  plant  new  ground  for  the  first  year 
in  com  or  grain  of  some  kind.  We  must  keep  in  mind,  as 
the  details  of  cultivation,  the  fact  that  the  winter  of  the ,  climatic  peon- 

liarities    or   the 

Southern  States  leaves  the  soil  in  a  moist  and  cold  state,  sonthem  states. 
and  is  followed  by  frequent  rains  in  the  spring,  and  often 
in  the  early  summer;  the  climate  is  a  very  moist  one. 
From  this  arises  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  soil  dry  enough 
to  plow  and  to  plant.  To  remedy  this  defect,  tne  ridge 
culture  was  adopted  early  in  the  cultivation  of  not  only 
sea-island  but  upland  cotton  in  all  the  Southern  States.  I 
have  heard  of  the  level  or  flat  culture  in  Georgia,  but  I 
have  never  known  cotton  cultivated  otherwise  than  in 
ridges  or  hills.  The  culture  at  the  early  stage  of  the  crop 
is  very  careful,  for  the  plant  is  a  delicate  one  and  requires 
warm,  dry  weather  when  it  is  young  and  tender. 
A  rotation  of  crops  is  considered  much  better  for  the       Rotation  ©f 

crops. 

plant  and  for  the  land  than  a  continuous  crop  of  cotton, 
though  I  know  of  one  field  in  Georgia  which  has  been  cul- 
tivated continuously  in  cotton  for  over  twenty  years,  the 
only  fertilizer  being  stable  manure  and  the  d&yris  of  the 
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Gotten  <mUwre.  preceding  crop,  plowed  in.  This  field,  I  am  informed,  pro- 
daces  just  as  good  cotton  now  03  it  did  in  the  beginning, 
and  of  coarse  is  mach  easier  to  cultivate,  since  the  grass 
and  weeds  are  not  so  numerous,  and  the  long  tap  root  of 
cotton  serves  in  some  degree  as  a  breaker  of  the  soil,  and 
also  to  some  extent  as  a  fertilizer.    It  is  supposed  that  all 

Effect  of  pre-  i-Qot  crops  are  disadvantageous  to  the  ground  intended  for 

vioud  root  crops.  ^_  _^  _  ,,         .«  .  ,  <• 

the  culture  of  cotton,  and  that  if  root  crops  have  been  pro- 
duced on  ground  intended  for  cotton,  a  crop  of  grain  of 
some  kind  should  intervene  before  the  planting  of  cotton 
upon  the  same  ground.  One  of  the  most  successful  growers 
continnous  of  cottou  I  kuow  prefcFs  a  coutinuous  crop  without  rest  or 

cropping. 

rotation  of  crops.  He  believes,  and  his  belief  is  strength- 
ened by  experience,  that  the  land,  when  well  broken  and 
l)erfectly  fertilized  and  well  cultivated,  produces  better 
crops  and  of  a  finer  variety  each  year  that  it  is  cultivated 

System  adopt- in  cottou.  lu  the  late  autumn  he  plowed  up  the  old  stalks 
with  a  heavy  two-horse  plow;  the  women  and  small  hands 
follow  the  plow,  gathering  the  st  alks  and  trash,  and  placing 
it  in  the  furrow  5  and  another  plow  follows  and  covers  this 
under  with  two  furrows,  one  on  each  side,  forming  a  ridge 
which  is  to  be  the  nucleus  of  the  ridge  or  bed  for  planting 
the  next  year's  crop.  In  the  following  spring  this  ridge 
is  opened  with  a  small  plow,  a  light  fertilizer  is  put  in,  and 
the  planting  begins.  The  plants  receive  nourishment  fix)m 
the  decayed  stalks  and  bolls,  which  furnish  the  elements  of 
vegetable  matter  with  which  it  is  necessary  to  reinvigor- 
ate  the  soil  and  give  back  to  it  that  which  has  been  taken 
away  by  the  crop  of  the  preceding  year.  When  ground  is 
intended  to  be  planted  in  cotton  it  should  be  well  broken 
by  heavy  two-horse  plows ;  then  it  should  be  thrown  into 

Ridgepianting.  ridgcs  from  six  to  ten  inches  in  height  and  from  four  to  six 
feet  apart,  according  to  the  richness  of  the  soil  or  the  kind 
of  cotton  to  be  cultivated.  In  poorer  soils  the  ridges  are 
narrower  and  closer  together,  so  that  the  plants,  which  are 
small,  may  be  able  to  cover  the  ground.  The  ridges  allow 
superfluous  moisture  to  be  carried  off  by  the  water  fhrrows, 
which  in  low  situations  are  made  into  trenches. 

Seeding.  The  ridgcs  or  beds  are  allowed  to  remain  some  time  before 

planting,  as  the  plants  take  root  more  vigorously  than  when 
they  spring  up  in  freshly  plowed  and  loose  earth.  When 
the  ground  is  quite  prepared,  a  one-horse  drill  makes  a 
slight  furrow  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  deep  along 
the  center  of  the  ridge;  the  sower  follows  and  drops  in  the 
seed  quite  thickly.  These  are  immediately  covered  by  a 
light  harrow,  which  also  smooths  the  ridge. 
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In  favorable  weather  the  plants  make  their  appearance 
in  five  or  six  days,  and  are  thinned  out  as  soon  as  they  pat 
forth  the  third  or  fourth  leaf  This  operation  is  performed 
by  scraping  out  with  a  hoe  all  the  superfluous  plants  and 
weeds,  leaving  three  or  four  together,  with  spaces  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  inches  between  them.  When  the  plants  are  suf- 
ficiently established,  they  are  reduced  to  a  single  one,  and 
care  is  taken  to  remove  every  particle  of  grass  or  weed.  A 
light  furrow  is  then  run,  with  a  one-horse  plow,  within  five 
or  six  inches  of  the  plant,  turning  the  earth  towards  the 
roots,  and  even  drawing  it  around  them  with  the  hoe,  in 
order  to  supply  the  place  of  that  previously  removed  by 
scraping.  Hoeing  and  plowing  are  frequently  repeated,  so 
as  to  keep  the  ground  free  from  weeds  and  grass.  One  crop 
is  often  plowed  as  many  as  four  times  and  hoed  three  times. 
The  best  farmers  plow  until  the  first  bolls  begin  to  open.  It 
is  essential  to  keep  the  ground  clear  and  constantly  stii-red. 
The  plow  most  generally  used  after  the  first  plowing  is 
called  a  "sweep,'^  and  has  '*  wings''  on  each  side.  Gener- 
ally two  "rounds"  between  rows  with  the  sweep  will  clean 
the  balk  of  all  the  weeds  and  grass  not  immediately  in  the 
line  of  the  cotton.  The  above  process,  besides  loosening  the 
soil  and  keeping  it  clean,  must  assist  in  drying  it  The  cot- 
ton plant  is  one  of  those  having  a  tap-root,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  dryness  or  moisture  of  the  season,  will  penetrate 
irom  one  to  one  and  a  half  feet  in  the  former,  and  perhaps 
not  more  than  six  inches  in  the  latter.  The  plant  may  be 
fine  and  thrifty-looking  in  a  moist  season,  when  there  are 
only  short  roots,  but  in  a  dry  season  the  roots  penetrate 
deeply,  obtain  a  supply  of  moisture  from  a  greater  extent, 
and  are  necessarily  better  able  to  bear  drought  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  seasons. 

The  cotton  planted  towards  the  end  of  March,  or  even  as 
late  as  the  20th  of  April,  attains  in  six  weeks  or  two  months 
what  the  planters  call  a  good  stand ;  that  is,  plants  well 
grown  and  healthy,  and  at  intervals  proportioned  to  the 
richness  of  the  land.  About  the  Ist  of  Ji^ne  the  weather  be- 
comes hot  and  the  air  dry.  This  checks  the  upward  growth 
of  the  plant,  while  the  root  continues  to  penetrate  deeper, 
and  has  thus  to  supply  a  smaller  bush  and  less  wood  at  the 
very  time  when  there  U  a  tendency  to  the  production  of  flow- 
ers. But  when  the  parts  of  vegetiition  have  grown  freely 
in  consequence  of  a  moist  season,  tlie  roots,  being  easily  sup- 
plie<l,  spread  little,  and  will  be  found  small  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  plant.  Here  the  hox)es  of  the  planter  can- 
not fail  to  be  disappointed  when  drought  comes  on,  though 
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Cotton  euUur$.  j^  ^he  Other  case  he  has  often  been  surprised  with  a  good 
crop  when  the  appearance  of  the  plant  above  ground  did 

Toppinp.  not  seem  to  him  to  give  much  promise.  Topping  or  pinch- 
ing off  an  inch  or  two  of  the  top  of  the  plant  is  not  always 
necessary,  but  it  is  useful  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  the 
production  of  wood  and  leaves  to  the  detriment  of  flowers 
and  bolls.  When  the  farmer  resorts  to  topping,  it  is  done 
about  the  time  when  the  plant  begins  to  form  pods,  or  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  month  after  planting. 

Picking.  The  cotton  should  be  gathered  or  picked  as  the  bolls  open, 

not  leaving  it  exposed  to  the  dews  or  sun.    If  it  is  dried 

Drying.  uudcr  cover,  it  will  materially  add  to  its  glossiness  of  ap- 

pearance. In  gathering,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
trash,  leaves,  or  dirt  of  any  kind,  as  in  the  process  of  gin- 
ning the  dry  leaves  and  other  trash  are  likely  to  be  ground 
up  by  the  machinery  and  left  in  the  cotton,  which  is  likely 
to  depreciate  the  value.    Often  the  plant  is  overtaken  by 

Eifect«offh)8t.  frost  in  October  and  November,  which  kills  the  leaves  and 
the  green  bolls.  The  sun  dries  them  rapidly ;  then  the  dews 
and  rains  may  follow;  and  the  drippings  from  the  dead 
leaves  and  bolls,  falling  upon  the  open  cotton  not  yet  gathered, 
gives  it  a  deep  dirty  yellow  color,  which  carries  it  far  below 
the  price  for  the  white  cotton  which  was  gathered  earlier 
in  the  season.  This  cotton  all  falls  under  tlie  head  of 
'^stained  cotton,'^  and  is  affected  in  the  market  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  stains.  Again,  if  allowed  to  remain  long 
in  the  bolls,  it  is  subject  to  be  blown  out  by  the  winds  and 
beaten  out  by  the  rains.  In  either  event  it  falls  upon  the 
ground  and  becomes  stained  and  soon  rots. 

In  production  of     Tlic  first  experiment  in  the  culture  of  sea-island  cotton 

Ma-islanu  cotton.  ' 

was  made  m  Georgia  in  1786.  It  was  then  called  Persian 
cotton,  from  the  country  of  its  supposed  origin.  The  seed 
was  sent  from  the  Bahama  Islands  by  W.  Tattnall,  surveyor- 
general,  to  Governor  Tattnall,  of  Georgia ;  and  the  first  bale 
exported  was  from  Saint  Simon's  Island,  in  1788.  From  the 
delicate  and  peculiar  organization  of  the  plant,  its  great 
susceptibility  to  sudden  changes  in  the  temperature,  and 
8ait*atmo7here*  ^^®  ucccssity  of  a  Salt  atmosphcrc  for  the  length  and  per- 
fection of  its  staple,  its  culture  is  confined  between  the 
Hobitat.  parallels  of  30^  and  33o  north  latitude,  and  extends  only 
as  far  westward  from  the  Atlantic  as  the  head  of  salt-water 
navigation.  Hence  the  name  of  sea-island. 
Culture  of  sea-  In  writing  practically,  considering  its  culture  as  a  sjrstem, 
there  is  this  difBculty,  that  perhaps  no  plant  of  either  the 
field  or  the  garden  has  be^n  treated  in  a  greater  variety  of 
methods,  resulting  from  the  differences  of  soil,  the  localities 
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of  the  islands,  the  judgment  of  the  planters,  and  somewhat    ^*^*^  «*^««*^ 

from  the  description  of  the  seed.    As  a  general  practice,  the    Sea-uiaad. 

seed  was  sown  in  ridges  or  beds,  from  four  and  a  half  to  five   seeding. 

feet  in  length.    The  manures  were  salt  mud,  taken  from  the   Maaues. 

river  at  low  water,  salt  marsh,  mud  and  marsh  combined, 

composts,  guano,  etc.     It  was  generally  the  practice  to 

manure  every  foot  of  land  planted.     This,  however,  has 

been  the  case  only  since  the  application  of  steam  to  gins. 

The  area  per  hand  was  from  three  to  six  acres,  depending   Area  per  hand. 

upon  the  texture  of  the  soil,  the  quantity  of  grass,  the  quality 

of  cotton,  and  the  use  of  the  plow  5  for,  strange  as  it  may 

appear,  in  this  era  of  labor-saving  implements,  on  many 

plantations  on  the  islands  plows  never  entered  the  cotton 

field  at  any  stage  of  the  process.  • 

It  is  usual  to  lay  by  the  crop  about  the  third  week  in  July   i^ying-by. 
or  beginning  of  August,  dei)ending  upon  the  season  and 
condition  of  the  plant,  when  the  hands  were  turned  into 
the  woods  and  to  the  river  for  manures.    The  women  raked 
the  dead  leaves  of  the  pine  and  oak,  the  dead  marsh  sedge   Gatheringman. 
on  the  river  shores,  where  they  piled  them  in  the  wood,  or 
in  the  coves  at  half-tide  mark  (for  the  action  of  salt  water), 
in  "cords'^  of  about  9  feet  square  and  6  feet  high,  which 
were  staked  out  regularly  under  the  eye  of  the  foreman  or 
manager.    This  work  was  estimated  by  the  watch,  and  eight 
hours'  work  per  day  was  the  maximum  task  for  an  ordinary   '^^■**»- 
hand.    As  each  cord  ^7as  completed,  the  hand  left  work 
without  orders.    The  men  were  put  in  flat-bottom  boats, 
three  hands  to  each  "  flat,^  provided  with  short  hand-scythes, 
manufactured  for  the  purpose.    At  high  water  or  at  half- 
tide  they  pulled  with  oars  out  into  the  marsh,  grounded 
their  flats,  and  mowed  the  green  marsh,  landing  and  return-  nujrJJ^J*^  *^ 
ing  with  the  flood  tide.    This  work  continued  from  three  to 
six  weeks,  and,  as  the  cotton  opened,  details  were  made  for 
picking,  and  usually  from  the  first  week  in  September  to   WcWng. 
the  last  of  October  all  hands  harvested  cotton.    The  aver- 
age quantity  gathered  per  hand  for  the  season  of  seventy- 
eight  days  was  from  30  to  40  lbs.  per  day,  according  to  the 
yield  and  fiber.    The  finest  qualities  required  1,500  lbs.  of  ^^^geed  cotton  per 
seed  cotton  tor  bales  of  310  lbs.;  the  ordinary,  from  1,100  to 
1,*300  lbs. 

Great  care  is  observed  in  gathering  cotton  to  keep  it  Oe^^ew  in 
free  from  trash,  etc.  The  hands  are  provided  with  sheets 
of  osnaburgs  six  feet  square,  and  a  bag.  The  sheet  is 
spread  out  on  the  ground;  the  hands  gather  in  bags  and 
empty  on  the  sheets,  picking  out  any  trash  which  may  have 
been  carelessly  gathered.    In  the  evening  the  sheets  are 
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Oouon  euUur4.  tied  up,  Carried  to  the  cotton-house,  weighed,  aud  piled. 

sea-isiand.  In  the  momlDg,  at  sunrise,  the  hands  are  on  the  scaffold- 
ing— a  platform  of  boards  some  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  large  enough  to   accommodate  all  the  pickers^on 

Moting.  which  they  "mote"  the  cotton,  in  their  sheets  of  the  day 

before,  until  the  dew  in  the  field  ha«  evaporated,  when  they 
empty  the  sheets  upon  the  scatfolding,  and  go  to  the  field. 

Drying.  The  cottou  is  uow  Spread  out  by  the  woman  in  charge  of 

the  cotton-house  with  a  rake,  and  is  repeatedly  turned  in 
the  sun  until  evening,  when  it  is  piled  in  the  house ;  the 
yield  of  each  field  in  a  separate  bulk.    On  or  about  No- 

Ginning.  vcmbcr  15  the  steam-engine  and  ginning  apparatus  were 
overhauled  and  cleaned  up  for  work.  Seven  or  eight  of  the 
nost  careful  women,  one  man  as  packer,  an  engineer,  and 
a  boy  attended  to  the  preparation  of  the  cotton  for  market. 

McArthurgin.  With  the  Mc Arthur  gin — three  gins  to  a  6  or  7  horse- 
power— two  were  kept  working,  and  turned  out  from  one 
to  two  bags  per  day,  the  third  being  held  as  a  reserve  in 
ca8«  of  accident.  While  this  work  progressed,  the  '*flat'' 
hands  were  kept  at  the  marsh  cutting,  but  knocking  off  on 
cold  and  wet  days,  and  the  remainder  of  the  women  still 

Hauling  man-  gathering  trash.  The  mule  carts  and  wagons  hauled  the 
corded  trash  to  the  cattle-pen,  which,  for  ninety  head,  cov- 
ered 100  ft.  square.  The  ox-wagon  hauled  salt  mud  from 
the  river  into  the  pens,  and  covered  the  trash  with  from  8 
to  10  inches  of  mud.    These  pens  were  built  up  in  alter- 

Composting,    nato  layers  of  leaves  and  mud,  trampled  at  night  by  the 

(5attle,  until  they  measured  4  ft.  deep  of  compact  comiiost. 

It  was  usual  to  build  two  pens  at  once;  while  leaves  were 

being  hauled  to  the  one,  mud  was  carried  to  the  other,  thus 

Character  of  alternating  the  work.    The  soil  of  the  sea-islands  is  com- 

thosoii.  posed  of  ;^ellow  and  gray  sands,  either  from  10  to  15  ft. 

deep,  or  restiug  on  a  clay  substratum,  some  15  or  20  ins. 

from  the  surface.    The  clay  easily  crops  out.    The  first  are 

Light  and  called  light  and  the  latter  heavy  lands,  and  the  compost 

eavy  an  mauures  ou  thcm  are  differently  treated.    For  the  first, 

light  lands,  which  drift  to  an  injurious  degree  in  high 
winds,  the  compost  is  heaped  in  parallel  rows  90  ft.  long, 
20  ft.  wide,  and  7  or  8  ft.  high;  and  is  allowed  to  ferment 
until  it  becomes  short  manure. 

Preparation  of  It  Is  usual  to  hcap  the  mauurc  just  after  a  heavy  rain, 
the  ™re8^ti?e  SO  as  to  retain  all  the  moisture  possible,  when,  in  about  two 
weeks,  it  becomes  short,  and  is  ready  for  hauling.  For 
moist,  heavy  lands  the  compost  is  not  fermented.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  long  manures  will  in  time  make  heavy 
lands  lighter,  but  if  used  in  light  lauds  render  them  still 
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more  liable  to  drift.    It  is  thoaght,  therefore,  more  econom-    ootu>n  euitar*. 

ical  to  apply  short  manure,  although  it  is  very  much  de-    seaadimd. 

preciated  in  its  value  by  the  process  of  fermentation. 

Generally  field  work  for  this  crop  began  on  February  1. 

All  the  carts  (one  pair  of  wheels  to  four  hands)  now  hauled 

at  the  rates  of  80  loads  of  compost  or  mud,  or  12  or  more 

cords  of  marsh  per  acre.    This  was  spread  in  the  alleys  be-  ^  spreadingman. 

tween  the  rows — 21  to  a  task,  or  84  rows  per  acre,  where 

the  cotton  grew  to  5  ft.  or  upwards  j  96  rows  for  cotton  of 

less  growth. 

On  the  1st  of  March  a  heavy  two-horse  mold-board  plow,  foj*ji^^|  "^^ 
with  the  best  team,  commenced  to  bed  up  the  land,  turning  the 
furrow  over'the  manure  some  7  or  8  ins.  high,  running  two 
furrows  to  the  row,  working  4  acres  a  day,  passing  over  13 
or  14  miles  of  ground.  In  thirty-nine  working  days — a 
month  and  a  half— if  not  interrupted,  one  plow  prepared 
150  acres  for  planting. 

The  planting  began  on  March  15,  and  ended  on  the  1st  of  ^^^'^'*^^^^^ 
May.    In  planting,  the  seed  was  dropped  by  the  handftds  at 
regular  intervals,  from  16  ins.  to  3  ft.,  governed  by  the    seeding. 
growth  of  the  plant  in  previous  years.    The  fields  were  laid 
off  with  task  stakes  105  ft.  apart  each  way,  making  four   Tasks, 
tasks  to  the  acre,  with  the  number  of  beds  mentioned  above. 
As  the  cotton  l>egan  to  come  up,  hands  were  drawn  from  the 
marsh  and  put  to  the  hoe,  and  about  April  1  the  whole  force 
was  in  the  field,  banking  the  beds  as  heavily  as  practicable,  y,^^^*^^  **** 
the  task  depending  upon  the  soil;  if  sandy,  from  one  half 
to  three-fourths  of  an  acre.    Grass  grows  much  more  rapidly 
and  luxuriantly  in  the  spring  on  the  islands  than  in  the  up 
country,  so  that  when  five  or  six  acres  of  cotton,  two  of 
corn,  and  one-half  of  roots,  etc.,  is  planted  to  the  hand,  there 
is  no  time  to  be  lost  in  working  cotton,  which  should  be  done   cnitivatiiig. 
at  least  once  every  eight  or  nine  days.    Perhaps  the  first 
working,  so  far  as  the  destruction  of  grass  is  concerned,  is 
the  most  important  of  the  year,  for  unless  it  is  thoroughly 
eradicated,  by  pulling  the  tops  of  the  beds  next  the  plant, 
and  by  picking  all  that  which  is  cut  by  the  hoes,  the  labor 
for  the  season  will  be  very  much  increased.    It  was  the  prac- 
tice so  to  arrange  the  labor  that  each  hand  worked  the  same  workii^y**^  **' 
ground  at  every  working,  whereby  his  carelessness  increased 
his  own  labor  on  the  next  round.    At  the  first  working,  the 
plants  were  thinned  down  with  the  hand  to  four  or  five,  and 
on  the  second  to  one  or  two  for  the  stand.    In  working,  there 
was  used  the  double-mold  plow,  runniug  one  furrow  in  the  hoe^g!^^^  ""^ 
alley,  the  plow  going  over  nine  acres,  or  some  thirteen  or 
more  miles.   The  hoes  followed,  cutting  the  weeds  and  hilling 
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ihtum  cuuwre,  ap  the  cottoD,  picking  off  the  grass  with  the  hand.    About 

Sea-island.  June  10,  or  soon  after,  the  first  blossoms  appeared.  These 
workings  continued  until  the  cotton  branched  out  too  fiar  for 
plowing,  usually  about  the  first  or  second  working  in  July, 
when,  generally,  the  plows  were  withdrawn  and  the  hoe  only 
used.  Long-staple  cotton  is  a  much  more  delicate  plant 
than  upland,  and  requires  more  care  in  the  management. 

Care  required.  The  hoc  should  ncvcr  cut  near  the  plant,  as  the  slightest 
bruise  to  the  stock  in  its  first  stage  of  growth  gives  what 
the  farmers  call  "  sore  shin,'^  from  which  it  never  completely 
recovers,  and  by  which  it  is  frequently  killed. 

Hand  weeding.  The  fingers  ouly  should  be  used  to  pull  out  grass  next  the 
plant.  The  art  in  planting  is  to  keep  the  field  clear  of 
grasses  and  the  plants  growing  steadily,  and  to  prevent  the 
top  pods  from  maturing  too  early.  If  the  cotton  has  grown 
rapidly  by  a  forcing  season  in  June  and  early  in  July,  bear- 
ing abundantly,  with  the  top  pods  well  developed,  it  will  be 
more  or  less  checked  in  its  growth  in  the  last  weeks  of  the 
latter  month,  especially  if  the  weather  has  been  dry.  There- 
ond^^Vth"^  ^*^^®'  when  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  in  August  comes  on,  the 
to  July  ^routh plants  are  forced  into  a  new  growth  called  the  ^'second 
rains.  growth,^  booting  out   from  the  bottom  in  long  vigorous 

limbs,  whereby  the  crop,  without  exaggeration,  is  injured 
one-half.  The  fruit  falls  by  the  bushel  in  the  alleys,  a  new 
top  is  formed,  and  the  only  one  hope  is  in  a  late  frost.  The 
planters  should  then  so  manage  as  to  keep  the  plants  from 
maturing  in  July,  that  the  heavy  August  rains  may  find 
them  in  full  growth.  To  do  this,  he  should  watch  the  top  of 
the  plants,  see  that  there  are  no  red  stripes  on  the  bark,  but 
that  the  branches  are  green  and  snap  oft*  like  grass  when 
sharply  bent;  if  of  a  reddish  tinge,  it  is  an  evidence  of  ma- 

^prenaingthe  turity.    The  crop  should  then  be  worked,  even  if  the  heads 

tendoDcy  to  early  v  »  /         . 

maturity.  of  the  hauds  cannot  be  seen  in  the  field,  and  plowed,  even 

at  the  risk  of  ii\juring  the  lower  pods  with  the  swingle-tree ; 
and  working  should  be  continued  until  the  August  rains  set 
in. 

fov^bieBSion*  ^^  raius  havc  fallen  regularly  in  July,  the  crop  growing 
well  in  the  first  week  in  August,  the  crop  may  be  laid  by 
two  weeks  earlier.  Our  older  sea-island  planters  never 
worked  a  crop  after  the  third  week  in  July ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  error  of  the  system,  for  the  reasons  just 
given  and  fSrom  the  experience  of  plow  planters.  The  most 
successfid  planter  in  the  Port  Eoyal  district  plowed  in  Au- 
gust in  cotton  spangled  to  the  top  with  blossoms,  with  an 
average  height  of  6  ft  from  the  top  of  the  bed. 
In  planting  cotton,  whether  sea-islands  or  uplands,  the 
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safest  system  is  to  work  until  the  opening  pods  demand  the  CMton  adtnir§. 
harvest.  This  is  the  only  method,  especially  in  dry  sea-  Sea-idand. 
sons,  of  preventing  second  growth,  which  is  frequently  full 
as  injurious  to  the  crop  as  the  effects  of  an  autumnal  storm. 
With  regard  to  the  finer  staples  of  sea-islands,  there  were 
but  comparatively  few  planters  who  devoted  their  attention 
to  their  cultivation.  It  required  great  practical  observa- 
tion and  a  predilection  for  botanical  investigations.     Al-    careandexpe 

*  ^  rience  in  improv- 

though  the  cultivators  were,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  no  bot-  ^g  tiio  stock, 
anists,  yet,  by  close  attention  and  constant  examination  of 
the  plants,  the  peculiarities  of  particulor  stocks  in  their 
leaves,  color,  calyx,  tmd  pods,  some  became  experts,  and 
would  mark  a  plant  out  among  a  thousand  as  one  which 
would  produce  the  longest  staple  and  finest  fiber.     The      Selection  for 
stock  would  be  marked  by  a  red  or  white  strip  of  cloth,  and  plants. 
the  cotton  would  be  picked  in  by  the  planter  himself.    When 
all  was  gathered,  perhaps  not  over  a  half  dozen  pounds  to 
the  crop,  the  staples  would  be  carefully  examined,  samples  ^^sa^ipiing  the 
sent  to  the  particular  buyers,  and  their  opinion  as  to  its 
value  obtained.    The  seed  was  planted  in  gardens,  which 
would  produce,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  plant  four  or  five  acres  jn^^T^^J^ted 
in  a  field,  distant  firom  the  common  crop.    As  the  seed  thus  ^^^ 
improved  or  selected  commanded  the  highest  prices,  and  in 
some  instances  could  not  be  purchased  at  any  price,  planters 
were  careful  not  to  publish  to  the  world  the  peculiarity  of 
growth  by  which  they  detected  the  finer  qualities  j  and  as 
the  quality  deteriorated  rapidly  from  juxtaposition  with  or- 
dinary crops,  the  sale  of  the  seed,  which  the  producers    ^^^^^^'S® *™" 
alone  could  keep  up  and  improve,  was  sometimes  as  ample  a 
source  of  revenue  as  the  staple  in  market.    The  secret  died 
with  the  old  stock  of  sea-island  plant^ers,  and  is  now  lost  to 
agriculture. 
Upon  an  examination  of  the  staple  of  the  last  crop  of  sea-  _,  i^a*  dete- 

x-  r-  rioration  of  the 

island  on  the  plantations  I  find  that  it  has  deteriorated,  in  staple. 
the  last  five  years,  far  below  the  average,  from  carelessness 
and  ignorance  in  not  extirpating  the  '^  male"  plants,  and  in 
all  probability  will  never  be  brought  up  to  its  previous 
standard,  but  will  ultimately  become  less  valuable  than  the  , 

original  importation  from  the  Bahamas.  Whetner  it  is  any 
material  loss  to  the  world  is  a  question  to  be  solved  by  ma- 
chinery, for  we  know  that  now  threads  are  produced  from 
uplands  of  as  fine  and  delicate  a  texture  as  were  ever  made 
from  long  cotton  fifty  years  ago. 

Sea-island  and  long-staple  cotton  can  be  cultivated  to  ^the^^^SnsSfc  ^ 
greater  extent  and  more  profitably  in  the  peninsula  of  Flor-  ^^^J^^f  »».& 
ida  than  in  any  Southern  State,  or,  indeed,  than  in  any  other  and  cotton.       ^ 
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CMum  euuwv.  pait  of  the  world.    It  is  now  established  by  extensive  prac- 
sea-iniand.      tical  proof  that  this  valuable  staple  can  be  produced  in  great 
perfection  even  in  the  very  center  of  the  peninsula.    This 
fact  is,  no  doubt,  attributable  to  the  almost  insular  position 
of  East  Florida.    The  importance  which  the  production  of 
the^tw^^r^^^^^  valuable  staple  must  give  to  Florida  will  be  duly  esti- 
dmjtion  in  Fior-  mated  whcu  it  is  cousidcred  that  there  are  many  millions  of 
acres  in  that  State  that  will  yield  it  in  luxuriant  crops,  and 
that  it  can  be  cultivated  there  without  the  lear  of  serious 
tiutv°!jf  ^ii^i^  competition.    The  small  islands  on  the  coast  of  South  Caro- 
CMoUna*^  ^''and  ^^^  ^^^  Georgia,  to  which  production  of  this  staple  has 
Georgia.  been  so  long  confined,  are  now  so  nearly  worn  out  that  tiie 

average  product  per  acre  does  not  exceed  120  lbs. — which 
is  less  than  half  of  the  average  amount  that  the  good  lauds 
of  the  peninsula  will  yield  without  manure — and  there  is 
no  other  portion  of  the  United  States,  with  the  exception 
of  East  Florida,  where  this  cotton  can  be  produced  as  a 
staple  except,  perhaps,  in  Southern  Texas. 
theSn--8ta°oto  ^^  i»  ^^^^  morc  than  twenty  years  since  Florida  maybe 
Florid;^  said  to  have  commenced  the  cultivation  of  long  cotton,  and 

yet  the  quantity  annually  produced  there  already  amounts 
to  about  double  that  of  the  united  crops  of  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia.  It  is  true  that  the  average  quality  of  Florida 
cotton  is  not  rated  so  high  as  that  of  the  sea-island;  but 
the  diflerence  in  this  respect  is  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  at- 
tributable to  the  defective  manner  of  preparing  the  former 
Kattogof  Fior.for  market.    It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  some  of  the  Florida 

Ida  cotton  in  the 

market.  cottou  has  Commanded  the  highest  market  price  of  the  long- 

staple  cottons ;  and  it  is  therefore  a  fair  inference  that  it  is 
owing  more  to  a  deficiency  of  skill,  or  of  care  in  its  prepa- 
ration for  market,  than  to  any  inferiority  of  texture  that 
the  long  cottons  of  Florida  are  rated  lower  than  the  sea- 
islands.  When  the  Florida  planter  finds  that  he  can  make 
an  average  crop  of  300  lbs.  of  this  cotton  to  the  acre,  he  is 
not  likely  to  bestow  as  much  care  on  its  preparation  for  mar- 
ket, as  the  planter  will  on  the  se;i>  islands,  where  120  lbs.  is  a 
The  present  ffood  average  crop.    It  is  in  the  quantity  rather  than  in  the 

care  Is  for  qnan-  ^,.  ,7,JI,,      .,        ,  «,,... 

titv  rather  than  quality  that  the  Florida  planter  finds  his  best  remuneration. 

^     ^^'  But  even  should  it  prove  true  that  the  long  cotton  of  Flor 

Ida  is  in  texture  somewhat  inferior  to  that  of  the  sea- 
islands,  this  fact  will  detract  but  little  from  the  vast  wealth 
which  this  valuable  staple  is  sure  to  bestow  upon  Florida. 
Extent  of  Flor- There  are  many  millions  of  acres  in  the  peninsula  that  will 

Ida  lands  suitable  ^  '^ 

for  the  cuitoro.  yield  from  200  to  400  lbs.  of  this  cotton  per  acre,  and,  as 
the  demand  for  this  species  of  cottou  is  steadily  on  the  in- 
crease, and  will  soon  call  for  an  immense  supply,  it  is  evi- 
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dent  that  if  Florida  possessed  no  other  staple  than  long    oouon  muture, 
cotton  this  valuable  product  would  of  itself  make  her  a^  Soa-iaiand  cot- 

'^  ton  in  Florida. 

very  rich  State.  Should  the  time  arrive — and  that  it  will 
arrive  at  no  distant  day  is  probable — that  the  production 
of  ten  times  the  number  of  bales  now  consumed  of  long 
cotton  will  be  required  to  meet  the  annual  demand  for  this 
staple  throughout  the  world,  it  will  be  to  Bast  Florida  that 
the  world  must  look  for  the  production  of  this  large  supply. 
And  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the  land  adapted  to  long- 
staple  cotton  in  Florida  is  capable  of  producing  more  than  ^unl]^  *  ^^ 
ten  times  the  amount  of  this  cotton  now  consumed  by  this 
country,  Great  Britain,  and  France.  I  am  persuaded  that 
there  are  at  least  one  million  of  acres  of  land  in  Florida 
well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  long  cotton.  There 
is  no  country  now  known  that  is  likely  to  compete  success- 
fully with  Florida  in  the  cultivation  of  this  cotton,  since  it 
has  been  practically  demonstrated  that  no  country  in  the  ^superior  comw. 

•^  •'  *'  tions  of  tho  Unit- 

world  can  produce  cotton  as  cheaply  as  the  United  States;  ©d  states  for  the 

for  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  introduce  skilled  la-piyofiong-stSpFe 

bor  into  the  cotton  regions  of  India,  South  America,  and  ^ 

Egypt. 

The  demand  for  American  short-staple  cotton  has  in- ,     Demand  for 

American  ootton. 

creased  within  a  few  years  from  1,000,000  to  4,500,000  bales, 

and  the  demand  is  steadily  increasing.    Twenty  years  ago 

the  sea  islands  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  supplied  the 

entire  demand ;  but  now  we  find  that,  in  addition  to  this, 

the  market  for  this  staple  requires  the  whole  of  the  Florida 

crop,  which  increases  steadily  every  year.    It  is  well  known 

that  the  machinery  required  for  the  manufacture  of  long      Pocoiiarj^ 

cotton  is  very  different  from  that  employed  in  the  manufact-  for    long-stapie 

cotton. 

ure  of  short  cotton;  and  as  the  capacity  of  the  sea  islands  for 
the  production  of  long  cotton  was  necessarily  very  limited, 
so  was  the  construction  of  machinery  for  its  manufacture 
proportionately  restricted.    But  now  that  the  manufactur-      with  the  in- 
ers  have  assurance  that  there  can  be  a  very  much  larger  of^staploJmZ 
supply  of  this  staple  produced  in  Florida,  they  have  begun  S^'^tlT  manu- 
to  adapt  machinery  on  an  extensive  scale  to  suit  its  manu-  ^'^^^ 
facture.    And  as  this  cotton  is  preferable  to  the  common 
cotton  in  the  manufacture  of  all  fine  fabrics,  and  especiallv  .  F*?  ^J  ^®°s: 

A  %.  gtaplo  in  fine  and 

in  such  as  are  composed  in  part  of  silk,  it  is  but  reasonable siikmixed  fab- 
to  infer  that  as  soon  as  sufficient  machinery  shall  have  been  ^ 
constructed  there  will  be  a  great  and  steady  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  this  material.  These  considerations, 
when  added  to  the  vast  progress  which  the  world  is  still 
destined  to  make  in  material  wealth,  the  new  and  extensive 
fields  of  commerce  recently  opened  in  the  East,  and  others 
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Seo-isLind  cot- 
ton. 

Crops,  exports, 
and  consamp- 
tion. 


yet  to  be  opened,  lead  ns  to  believe  tbat  mach  larger  quan- 
tities of  long  cotton  will  be  required  to  meet  the  world's 
demand. 

SEA-ISLAKD  COTTON. 


Crops,  eacporU, 

and  o(m»wnpUonfrom  1865  to  1877. 

«  d 

A 

|S 

Season. 

1 

1 

CO  g 

I  SdU$. 

iMS-'ee I    19,015  1 

1886.'e7 32,228  { 

loivr  «Ao  I      21,275 


18fl7-'68 
l868-'60 
1869-'70 
187a-»71 
l871-'72 
1872-'78 
J873-74 
1874-'76 
1875-'76 
1876-77 
1877-78 


18,  ( 

26,507 

21,609  I 

16,845 

26,289 

10,912 

17,027 

14.996 

17,823  I 

24, 825  I 


Baltt.    t 
18,231 
30,706  I 
19.859 
17,239  I 
24,716 
19,905  I 
15,584  ; 
23,469  I 
18,878 
15.046  < 
12,936 
13,234 
16,295  i 


BoJUm. 
1,100 
1,597 
1.670 
1,888 
1.399 
1,672 
1.626 
1,523 
2,113 
2.192 
1,015 
4,068 
9,451 


Diseases,  in- 
sects, etc. 


DISEASES,  INSECTS,  ETC. 


The  cotton  plant  is  subject  to  many  misfortunes  before  it 
reaches  maturity.  In  the  localities  whose  soil  produces  the 
finest  staple  and  most  prolific  yield  it  seems  liable  to  the 
greatest  dangers.  In  the  northern  districts  of  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  and  Alabama  the  crop  seldom,  if  ever, 
proves  an  entire  failure,  though  it  is  often  curtailed  by 
droughts  and  by  very  rainy  seasons.  It  is  true  that  in 
The  diseases  of  these  districts  wc  oftcu  discovcr  indications  of  the  diseases 

the     coast    and  ,.,,,  .  ,.  .  ,  ,..  * 

Mississippi  Riv.  to  which  the  plant  is  subject  in  more  southern  distncts  of 

nreraicnt^oa** the  these  Statcs,  and  in  the  bottoms  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

landT     *'''  ^  We  have  the  "blight,"  the  "rust,''- the  "sore-shin,^  but  we 

rarely  find  any  of  these  diseases  in  a  malignant  form  in  the 

northern  and  cooler  districts  of  the  cotton-growing  States. 

Suggested  rea-  Many  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  this  fact.  It  is  sup- 
XK>sed  by  many  planters  that  the  coolness  of  the  winds  in 
the  early  autumn  is  the  cause  of  their  escape  in  these  north- 
em  districts  from  the  insects  most  dangerous  to  the  cotton 
plant  in  the  warmer  regions.  Cotton  of  all  localities  in  the 
cotton-growing  States  is  subject  to  rust  or  blight    I  find 

caases  of  rust  that  many  of  the  planters  attribute  this  disease  to  poverty 
of  the  soil  and  to  the  plant.    Its  effect  is  to  cause  the  plant 

Effects.  ^  gi^^  its  leaves  and  the  fruit  to  wither  and  die.    Some- 

tiroes  it  is  said  to  be  produced  by  long-continued  rainy 

Shedding.  scasous.  I  bclicve  the  disease  known  as  "shedding"  is 
the  result  of  rust  or  blight.    But  all  cotton  plants  shed 
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SoAb. 
Sore-ehin. 


more  or  less,  for  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  plant  to   Diaeaseaofootr 
mature  all  of  its  bolls,  as  a  square  is  formed  at  almost  every 
joint  on  every  limb.    Many  of  the  blooms  fall  and  many  of 
the  bolls  die  and  drop  before  maturity. 

After  the  boll- worm  we  have  the  "scab,''  which  is,  I  think, 
a  result  of  rust;  then  the  "sore-sliin,"  which  is  most  gen- 
erally found  on  poor  or  thin  land,  particularly  on  thin  sandy 
ridges.  It  is  held  by  some  that  this  is  produced  by  lice  on 
the  plant,  but  by  a  greater  number  that  it  is  caused  by  the 
stalk  being  wounded  by  the  hoe  during  the  first  or  second 
working.  If  this  were  the  case,  sore-shin  would  not  be  con- 
fined to  poor  land;  and  a  learned  writer  on  this  subject 
believes  that  heavy  fertilizing  and  thorough  cultivation  is  a 
sure  preventive  of  this  disease. 

"Dry-rot"  is  another  disease,  to  which  the  plant  is  sub-  i>ryrot 
ject,  generally  attacking  the  top  bolls.  The  seed  and  lint 
first  turn  black ;  then  a  sore  or  scab  api)ears,  resembling  a 
puncture  with  a  sharp  instrument;  after  the  disease  has 
taken  possession  of  the  whole  pod,  it  opens  and  is  found  to 
bi»  quite  rotten. 


Bestmotive  insects. 


JtlMOCf. 


Effects  on  the 
plant. 


The  young  .^Ajjp^ce  of 


When  the  cotton  plant  is  very  young  and  tender  it  is  cotton-ioiMe. 
pai*ticularly  subject  to  the  attacks  of  the  cotton-louse  {Aphis)^ 
which,  by  means  of  its  piercer,  penetrates  through  the  outer 
coating,  or  parenchyma^  of  the  leaf  or  tender  shoots,  and 
sucks  the  sap  from  the  wound.  The  under  part  of  the  leaves 
or  young  shoots  are  the  places  mostly  selected,  and  the 
constant  punctures  and  consequent  drainage  of  sap  enfeeble 
the  plant,  causing  the  leaf  to  curl  up,  turn  yellow,  and  sub- 
sequently wither  away  and  fall  to  the  ground 
lice  are  extremely  minute  and  of  a  greenish  color,  but  when 
they  become  older  they  are  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  often  of  a  dark-green  color,  or  in  some  instances 
almost  black.  The  color  somewhat  depends  upon  the  health 
of  the  plant,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  insect,  or,  perhaps, 
upon  the  food,  as  I  have  seen  green  and  black  lice  promis- 
cuously feeding  upon  the  same  plants.  The  female  produces  Repi-oduotioD, 
her  young  alive  during  the  summer,  when  she  may  often  be 
seen,  surrounded  by  her  numerous  progeny,  sucking  the 
juice  from  the  leaves.  Some  naturalists  state  that  the 
females,  late  in  the  fall,  produce  eggs  for  the  future  spring 
generation.  If  so,  it  is  in  order  to  preserve  the  species,  as 
the  insects  themselves  are  easily  killed  by  colil  and  frost, 
and  their  increase  would  be  incalculable  were  it  not  that 
nature  has  provided  many  enemies  among  the  insect  tribe 
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tettt^^^^^^^  *"*  ^^  prevent  their  too  rapid  multiplication.  Both  males  and 
females  are  said,  at  certain  seasons,  to  possess  wings,  but 
the  females  and  young  in  summer  appear  to  be  wingless. 
T^e  enemies  of  "  The  principal  insccts  that  destroy  the  Aphis  are  the  lady- 
bird, the  lace-fly,  and  the  SyrphnSy  all  of  which  wage  inces- 
sant war  upon  the  lice,  and  devour  all  they  can  find. 
Another  fly,  the  ichneumon,  likewise  lays  an  egg  in  the  body 
of  the  louse,  which,  hatching  into  a  grub,  devours  the  inside 
of  the  still  living  insect  until  it  eventually  dies,  clinging  to 
the  leaf  even  in  death,  and  the  fly  makes  its  appearance 
from  the  old  skin  of  the  ApMs. 
Boll-worm.  "  The  cgg  produciug  the  boll- worm  is  deposited  by  a  tawny 

yellowish-colored  moth  or  miller  {Heliothes)  during  the  warm 
evenings  in  summer  and  fall.  This  insect  may  be  seen  hover- 
ing over  the  tops  of  the  cotton  blooms  from  about  an  hour 
before  until  an  hour  after  sunset.  This  moth  flits  from 
flower  to  flower,  dei>ositing  a  single  egg  on  each,  which 
hatches  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days,  and  the  little 
ita  moiio  of  caterpillar  or  worm  immediately  eats  its  way  into  the  center 
grejriBgupon  e^^  ^^^  incloscd  bloom  or  boll,  and,  after  devouring  the  in- 
terior, escapes  to  a  leaf,  where  it  soon  cast«  its  skin.  The 
ruined  bloom  in  the  mean  time  'flares'  open  and  falls  to  the 
ground,  and  the  young  worm  then  attacks  another  bloom  or 
boll  in  the  same  manner.  At  length,  as  it  acquires  size  and 
strength,  it  is  enabled  to  bore  into  the  nearly  matured  bolls, 
which  are  entirely  destroyed  by  it«  punctures,  as  at  this 
rhecflfecte.  period,  if  the  interior  is  not  devoured,  the  rain  penetrates 
the  boll,  and  the  cotton  becomes  rotten  and  useless.  The 
caterpillar,  after  attaining  its  full  size,  descends  into  the 
earth,  where  it  makes  a  silky  cocoon,  interwoven  with  par- 
its  tranaforma- tides  of  gravel  and  earth,  in  which  it  changes  into  a  bright 
chestnut-brown  chrysalis.  Those  which  go  into  the  ground 
in  September  and  October  appear  as  perfect  moths  about 
the  end  of  November.  Whenever  a  young  bloom  is  seen  in 
the  field  with  the  calyx  spread  open,  it  may  be  safely  con- 
cluded that  it  has  been  attacked  by  the  young  boll- worm, 
and  will  soon  perish  and  fall  to  the  ground.  If  many  of  the 
fallen  blooms  are  closely  examined,  they  will  mostly  be  found 
to  have  been  previously  pierced  by  this  worm  or  some  other 
Appearance  of  pcst.  The  worms  Vary  much  in  color  and  markings,  some 
being  brown,  while  others  are  almost  green ;  all,  however, 
are  more  or  less  spotted  with  black,  and  slightly  covered 
with  short  hairs.  These  variations  of  color,  perhaps,  may 
be  caused  by  the  food  of  the  caterpillars,  which  appear  in 
The  crysaiis.  every  shadc  between  the  two.  The  chrysalis  is  of  a  bright 
chestnut-brown  and  the  moths   of  a  tawny-yellow  color. 
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The  upper  wings  are  yellowish  in  some  specimens,  with  a^^^J^**""^**  <*• 

shade  of  green,  but  in  others  red.    There  is  an  irregular 

dark  band  running  across  the  wing  about  one-eighth  of  an 

inch  fit)m  the  margin,  and  also  a  crescent-shaped  mark  near 

the  center  of  the  wing.    Several  dark  spots,  inclosing  *  g^^^jlg^ot^®"*^ 

white  spot,  are  also  discovered  on  the  margin.    The  under 

wings  are  lighter  colored,  with  a  broad  black  border  on  the 

margin,  and  veined  distinctly  with  the  same  color.    In  the 

black  border,  however,  there  is  a  brownish-yellow  spot  of 

the  same  color  as  the  rest  of  the  under  wing,  which  is  more 

distinct  in  some  specimens  than  in  others,  but  may  be  plainly 

perceived.'^ 

EUEOPEAN  CONSUMPTION  OF  COTTON.  ^^^p^o/Z- 

ton. 

There  is  no  country  in  Europe,  with  the  exception  of 
France,  that  can  pretend  to  compete  with  England  in  the      Engiaiui  the 

7  *^  x-  o  great  consumer. 

manufacture  of  cotton  goods  and  spinning  of  yarn.  But 
when  the  character  and  development  of  that  industry  in  the 
respective  countries  is  compared,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that 
France,  unlike  England,  offers  no  extended  market  for  the      Th®  French 

'  ^  market        mucu 

produce  of  the  Southern  States.    France  consumes  annually  more  limited. 
within  her  own  borders  about  150,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton  for 
clothing  her  people,  while  nearly  double  that  quantity  is  so 
used  by  the  people  of  the  British  Isles.    The  exports  of  cot- 
ton manufactures  of  all  kinds  from  France  reach  onlj"  one- 
tenth  the  value  of  those  sent  from  England  to  other  countries. 
As  India  is  the  largest  market  for  the  productions  of  Brit-  „^^^  i&r^st 
ish  cotton  looms,  so  is  Algeria  the  principal  importer  of  9J°8^«J  «^^o* 
those  of  France.    They  each  take  about  one-fourth  the  en-  ^    Algeria  tue 

^  best  customer  of 

tire  exportations  of  cotton  goods  from  either  country.    The  France. 
French  cotton  goods  sold  in  the  English  and  American  mar-      The  apeciai 
ketsowe  their  value  rather  more  to  the  designer  and  dyer™ttongood^°*^' 
than  to  the  planter  or  weaver.    Their  consumption,  there- 
fore, does  not  admit  of  any  very  rapid  or  wide  increase. 
French  taste  and  French  chemistry,  wherever  they  are  ap- 
plicable, have  deservedly  won  for  French  textile  fabrics  a 
superiority  universally  recognized.    The  extent  of  the  cot- 
ton manufactures  of  France  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
tables  subjoined.     A  few  particulars  may,  however,  be 
here  introduced.    The  average  quantity  of  raw  cotton  im- 
ported into  France,  and  retained  for  the  use  of  her  mills,  in    ^French    im 

^  f  7        ports  of  raw  cot 

the  five  years  1848  to  1862,  was  about  132,000,000  lbs.  She  ton  and  yams. 
likewise  bought  cotton  yams,  chiefly  from  England,  to  a 
value  of  about  700,000  fr.  per  annum.  In  1853  her  net 
receipts  of  raw  cotton  were  increased  to  165,000,000  lbs., 
valhed  at  125,000,000  fr.,  and  her  imports  of  yams  were 
30  p  E ^VOL  3 
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European  eon-  WOrtb  1,400,000  fr. 

sumption  of  eot-  '         ' 

ton. 

French 
ports. 


The  cotton  goods  exported  from  France 
in  1863  were  cleared  at  a  valuation  of  71,900,000  fr.,  and 
^^'  ber  cotton  yarns  at  866,000  fr.  These  amounts  exhibit  but 
a  slight  increase  on  the  average  of  the  previous  five  years. 
The  cotton  trade  of  France  for  1859, 1860, 1861, 1862,  and 
1863  figured  as  follows : 


Cotton  trade  of 
France. 


French  commerce  in  raw  cotton,  1859  to  1863. 


Years. 

Imi>ortations. 

ExportatioDS. 

Bxcestof 
imports. 

Net  Talne. 

AmerioMi 
poTtlon. 

I860 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

Pounds. 
201.901,408 
806, 675,  848 
282, 43-.',  832 
101,842,286 
141,580,298 

Pounds,     t      Pounds. 
22,238,146  t    179,663,264 
H  535, 257  1    272.140,691 
11,022,145  1    271,410,687 
16,413,960'      85,428,825 
19,480,813       122,099,485 

Frttne9. 
153,741,989 
202, 710, 114 
270, 631, 594 
!    126,157,880 
177,168,499 

Pounds. 
179, 600, 000 
252,667,565 
241,445.321 
487.  S73 
10,000 

Total 

1, 034, 432, 672 

103, 690, 321 

930,742,352 

930,410,076 

674,210,440 

French  imports 
ria  England. 


French  exports 
to  England. 


Of  the  quantity  of  raw  cotton  received  into  France,  there 
were  imported  through  English  ports  (per  British  Board  of 
Trade  returns) — 

French  importation  via  England, 

1858.  5,261,200  lbs.,  valned  at £148,183 

1859.  7, 437, 888  lbs.,  valued  at 185,603 

1860.  13, 028, 848  lbs.,  valued  at 306,610 

1861.  12, 487, 440  lbs.,  valued  at 371,926 

1862.  61, 238, 576  lbs.,  valued  at , 3,737,366 

1863.  80, 000, 000  lbs.,  valued  at 5,317,543 

France  sent  to  England  in  the  same  years  (per  British 
Board  of  Trade  returns)  the  following  quantities,  viz : 

French  exportatUyn  to  England, 

1858.  4, 264, 560  lbs.,  valued  at £157,160 

1859.  3, 349, 136  lbs.,  valued  at .* 100,255 

1860.  2, 186, 688  lbs.,  valued  at 62,562 

1861.  955,172  lbs.,  valued  at 38,840 

1862.  5,491,248  lbs.,  valued  at  ..: 327,323 

1863.  1,683,696  lbs.,  valued  at 160,106 

^ott™?m'^ort^     ^^^  value  of  the  raw  cotton  exported  from  England  to 
^^"<^®»'*«^'^' France  in  1861, 1862,  and  1863,  was  as  given  below,  and 
was  the  growth  of  the  under-mentioned  countries : 

French  importati4>n  from  England. 


Countries. 


I 


Growth  of  Southern  States  . 

Orowth  of  Brazil 

Growth  of  Ef^ypt     , 

Growth  of  British  India  . . . . 
Growth  of  other  countries  . . 


Total. 


1861. 


£216, 503 

2,951 

16,590 

185,882 


371,926 


1862. 


1868. 


£703,577  ' 
87,085  I 
118,381 

2,810.636 
17.687 


£329,250 
60.820 

149,426 
4,582.548 

205,490 


3,737,366         5,^7,543 
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It  will  be  noticed  by  these  tables  that  France  carries  on    European  can- 
with  England  both  an  importing  and  an  exporting  trade  in  Jo^^       "  ^ 
raw  cotton.    She,  however,  buys  more  cotton  from  England 
than  she  sells  to  her.    Her  exports  thither  consist  princi-  recifonoovnch 
pally  of  the  American  staple,  of  which  sort  she  sometimes  ^J^*^^  ^^  ^^' 
imi)orts  more  than  she  needs.    Her  supplies  from  England 
of  hite  are  mostly  of  Indian  cotton.    The  chief  exportations 
of  cotton  from  Havre  are  by  railway  to  Switzerland  5  next 
in  extent  are  those  to  Holland  and  Sardinia;  and  smaller 
shipments  are  made  to  the  other  Italian  states,  to  Spain, 
and  to  Austria. 

Belgium  imports  75,000  bales  of  cotton  of  400  lbs.  each,      Belgian  im- 
one-half  of  which  is  the  growth  of  the  Southern  States,  the    American  and 
other  half  East  Indian  cotton,  received  through  England. 
Her  reexports  in  the  manufactured  state  amount  to  one- 
eighth  of  all  she  imports.     In  Spain,  cotton  culture  and 
manufacture  were  introduced  by  the  Moors,  and  were  con-^^^o^^lj^o^^tjjj^ 
tinned  by  them  to  some  extent  for  several  centuries.    The 
cotton  grown  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada  was  of  good 
staple  and  much  prized.    Barcelona  also  was  famed  for  her 
sail-cloth.    The  cotton  sail-cloth  of  the  present  day,  there- 
fore, Is  no  new  article  of  commerce.     The  fustianeros  of 
Spain  wove  stout  cotton  goods,  from  which  the  term  *' fus- 
tian" is  derived.    Cotton  paper  was  made  by  the  Spanish  ^^^c^t^npapor of 
Arabs.    The  strong  religious  hatred  that  existed  between 
the  two  rival  races  on  the  Peninsula  prevented  these  Ori- 
ental arts  from  extending  further  west,  or  taking  a  strong 
hold  on  the  Christian  population;  and,  consequently,  at  the 
fall  of  the  Saracen  empire  in  Spain  the  cotton  culture  and 
manufacture  relapsed  into  insignilicance.    About  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  the  cotton  manufacture  began  to  revive,  ^  itevivai  of  cot- 

„  07  ton  mauufacture 

from  which  time,  up  to  the  period  of  the  American  war,inSpain. 
it  had  slowly  increased.     Spain  imports  annually  about 
100,000  bales  of  cotton  of  400  lbs.  ea<5h,  80  per  cent,  of  which  ^,,encJdS?^ 
is  the  growth  of  the  Southern  States.    She  draws  from 
Brazil  about  6,000  bales  of  the  same  weight,  from  Porto 
Eico  about  700  bales,  Cuba  about  300  bales,  and  the  I'e- 
mainder  from  British  India  via  England  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean.   She  also  imports  about  200,000  lbs.  of  cotton  yarn 
and  3,500,000  yards  of  cotton  goods— the  yarns  and  goods 
chiefly  from  England.    Her  population  is  16,500,000,  who    consumption. 
consume  annually  3  lbs.  of  cotton  per  head. 

Portugal  imports  about  5,000  bales  of  cotton  annually,    Portugal. 
nine-tenths  of  which  quantity  is  received  from  the  Brazils,    import*. 
and  the  remainder  is  the  growth  of  the  Southern  States, 
obtained  through  England.    Portugal  is  a  large  customer 
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*ump«Sr*?/^^*^  England  for  cotton  yarns  and  cotton  goods,  from  whom 
to»-  she  purchases  annually  about  300,000  lbs.  of  the  one  and 

55,000,000  yards  of  the  other.  Her  population  is  3,600,000, 
whose  consumption  of  cotton  is  at  the  rate  of  4  lbs.  per 
Portugal.  head.  The  Portuguese,  who  were  the  discoverers  of  the 
passage  to  India  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  made  large 
importations  of  cotton  stuffs  and  muslins  into  Europe ;  but 
they  did  not  attempt  to  establish  cotton  mannflEictures  in 
their  own  country. 
^^y-  Cotton  was  introduced  into  Italy,  as  a  garden  plant,  at  a 

^^^Foiroer  cuL  very  early  date.  It  was  cultivated  as  a  crop  in  the  eleventh 
century  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  where  its 
manufacture  sprang  up.  It  was  the  fashion  for  ladies  to 
occupy  their  spare  time  in  spinning  yarn  and  knitting  stock- 
ings, which  were  greatly  admired  and  sold  for  high  prices, 
Italian  muriina  Italian  muslius  Were  very  much  in  vogue  until  the  end  of 

Bupersedea      by  ^  *^ 

1°  En'i?°h  *^°**^^^^  last  centurj',  when  they  were  superseded  by  those  of 
India,  and  in  turn  by  those  of  England.  During  the  wars 
of  the  first  Napoleon,  when  the  "Continental  system''  was 
ture^inYhe^^a"d-  ^^  Operation,  aud  cotton  could  not  be  obtained  from  other 
Iconic  period.  Rources  iu  Euroi)e,  Italy  produced  a  considerable  quantity 
of  that  staple.  So  much  so,  that  the  olive  tree  and  the 
mulberry,  which  at  one  time  were  the  principal  objects  of 
cultivation,  were  destroyed  in  order  to  make  room  for  cot- 
ton. This  state  of  afl&iirs  existed  about  ten  years.  After 
peace  was  restored,  the  prices  of  cotton  fell  so  low  that  cul- 
tivation shrank  back  into  its  former  narrow  limits.    About 

Growib  and  im- 40,000  bales  of  cottou  are  now  grown  annually  in  Italy,  and 
she  imports  a  similar  quantity,  three-fourths  of  which  is  of 
the  growth  of  the  Southern  States.  The  Italian  States  take 
from  England  12,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton  yarn  and  100,000,000 
yards  of  cotton  goods. 

rinMia.  The  consumption  of  cotton  in  Prussia  is  only  about  70,000 

Imports  and  balcs  of  400  Ibs.  cach,  along  with  12,000,000  lbs.  of  yam 
and  4,000,000  yards  of  cotton  goods,  which  she  purchases 
from  England.  In  Saxony  about  80,000  bales  of  cotton  are 
consumed  by  the  mills.  That  quantity  is  about  equally 
divided  between  Southern  and  East  Indian  cotton.  Sax- 
ony is  also  a  large  consumer  of  English  yams.  Bavaria 
holds  an  equal  position  with  Saxony  toward  the  cotton  trade. 

German  states.  In  all  the  German  States  about  3  lbs.  of  cotton  per  head 

Consumption.  iiTB  cousumcd  cvcry  year  by  their  people.  One-half  of  that 
quantity  is  produced  by  their  own  mills,  the  other  half  is  in 
cotton  goods  imported  from  England.  The  German  States 
are  supplied  with  the  cotton  consumed  in  their  factories, 
chiefly  through  the  Hanseatic  cities  of  Hamburg  and  Bre- 
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men.    German  cotton  goods  are  exported  to  the  American  ,^^[J^^^ 
States  to  the  amount  of,  generally,  $2,000,000  a  year.    These  ^' 
goods  are  made  principally  in  Saxony. 

Austria,  hitherto,  has  conducted  quite  a  respectable  com-  Austria. 
merce  in  cotton  witli  the  American  States.  She  has  made 
a  pretty  rapid  stride  of  recent  years  in  the  cotton  manufac- 
turing industry.  She  purchases  about  170,000  bales  of  cot-  imports- 
ton  of  400  lbs.  each,  one-third  of  which  reaches  her  through 
England,  from  whom  she  buys  about  5,000,000  lbs.  of  yarn 
and  20,000,000  y aids  of  cotton  goods. 

The  cotton  manufactures  of  Switzerland  are  known  to    Switzerland. 
have  existed  as  early  as  1423.    In  that  year  a  decree  was  f^^^^^j^^^' 
issued  by  the  canton  of  Lucerne,  directing  that  cotton  goods 
should  be  sold  by  weight.    It  is  conjectured  that  it  is  from 
this  decree  that  the  custom  originated  of  selling,  entering, 
and  clearing  cotton  goods  by  weight  as  well  as  by  measure. 
The  principal  cotton  marts  at  that  time  were  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy.    Switzerland  manufactures  about  75,000  f^^^^^  °^'*°' 
bales  of  cotton,  or  30,000,000  lbs.  per  annum.    Four-fifths 
the  quantity  is  imported  into  Havre  and  passed  through    imports. 
France  by  railway,  at  a  heavy  expense.    The  other  fifth  is 
obtained  through  the  ports  of  Germany.    One-half  the  cot- 
ton used  by  the  mills  of  Switzerland  is  of  Southern  growth. 
She  also  imports  2,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton  yam  and  30,500,000 
yards  of  cotton  goods.    The  population  of  Switzerland  is 
about  2,600,000,  and  she  consumes  within  her  limits  3  lbs.    CoMumpti<m. 
per  inhabitant,  or  7,500,000  lbs.  of  cotton  a  year,  and  ex- 
ports in  goods,  including  loss  by  spinning,  31,000,000  lbs.  per 
annum.    She  ranks  next  to  England,  in  comparison  with 
her  population,  in  the  production  of  cotton  yarns  and  cotton 
goods.     Her  cotton  manufactures  have  largely  increased  ^^.^yj^^f^^^jj; 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  without  the  aid  of  protective  ^^^Jjjj^^]^^^^ 
duties,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  expense  she  is  subject  *^^^*®  <*°**«»- 
to  in  obtaining  her  supplies  of  the  raw  material,  and  send- 
ing overland  to  other  countries  the  surplus  product  of  her 
looms.    Bemg  situated  on  the  confines  of  states  which  im-  thlmldet'^f*!)!^ 
pom  high  protective  tariffs  on  the  importation  of  cotton  fab-  ^^^'^'^^'^^  "^ 
rics,  she  has  pursued  the  opposite  policy,  and  admitted  all 
goods  free  of  duty.    This  has  caused  her  people  to  obtain 
cheap  cotton  fabrics,  and  they  therefore  have  been  enabled 
to  smuggle  them  with  advantage  into  the  territories  of  her 
neighbors.    This  contraband  trade  has  yielded  large  profits,  tmde.^^^***^**^ 
The  prosperity  of  Switzerland  is  also  due  to  the  abundance 
of  her  water-power,  and  the  great  energy,  intelligence,  and 
industrial  genius  of  her  population. 
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mMoT'o/cot-     ^^^^  Dutch,  who  succeeded  in  depriving  the  Portugaese 
*o»  of  a  portion  of  their  Eastern  colonies,  imported  the  cotton 

goods  of  India  in  large  quantities,  and,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  established  factories  of  their  own, 
to  imitate  the  fabrics  of  the  East.    The  cotton  manufacture 
HoUauii.         liag  continued  to  this  day.    Holland  imports  about  110,000 
Imports.         bales  of  cotton,  of  400  lbs.  each,  three-fourths  of  which  en- 
ters through  Eotterdam,  and  the  remaining  fourth  through 
Amsterdam.    She  likewise  imports  from  England  35,000,000 
lbs.  of  cotton  yam   and  35,000,000  yards  of  cotton  goods. 
swi iiiu  and     Swcdcu  imports  25,000  bales  of  cotton,  of  400  lbs.  each. 
One-third  of  her  receipts  of  that  staple  comes  through  En- 
gland, from  whom  she  also  purchases  1,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton 
Imports.         yarn  and  1,200,000  lbs.  of  cotton  goods.    Norway  imports 
very  little  raw  cotton.    She  buys  from  England  125,000,000 
lbs.  of  cotton  yarn  and  upwards  of  2,000,000  yards  of  cot- 
ton goods. 
Doui.Kirk.  Denmark  imports  from  England  2,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton 

yarn  and  3,500,000  yards  of  cotton  cloth. 
Kussiii.  Russia,  previous  to  the  American  war,  imported  upwards 

iiuports.  of  200,000  bales  of  cotton  a  year,  and,  of  that,  one-third  was 
received  direct  from  American  ports  and  the  remainder, 
with  the  exception  of  some  small  lots  of  Persian  growth, 
was  obtained  in  England.  Eussia  buys  from  England  about 
4,000,000  lbs.  of  yarn  and  5,000,000  yards  of  cotton  goods, 
liussia,  like  other  countriis,  has  been  reducing  her  reserve 
stock  of  cotton  and  cotton  goods  for  several  years. 
Turkey.  Turkey  does  not  purchase  any  raw  cotton,  but  she  buys  an- 

^i«"p«j;fj*"f  cot-nually  25,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton  yarn  and  300,000,000  yards 
of  cotton  goods  from  England.  She  exports  moderate  quan- 
tities of  raw  cotton  to  Western  Europe. 

The  figures  that  are  given  for  the  cotton  trade  of  the  sev- 
eral Continental  countries,  other  than  France,  represent 
their  ordinary  commerce.  An  inflated  condition  of  affairs 
in  connection  with  that  trade  existed  just  previous  to  the 
American  war ;  and  all  the  Continental  markets  were  like- 
wise largely  ovei-stocked  with  British  cotton  goods,  as  the 
tables  of  exportations  from  England  for  1860  and  1801  tes- 
tify. To  such  an  extent  was  this  the  case  that  Russia 
shipped  back  to  England,  in  1862,  304,066  lbs.  of  cotton 
yarn,  and  Germany  returned  large  quantities  of  calicoes. 
Those  shipments,  which  seemed  like  "sending  ex)als  to  N^ew- 
castle,"  actually  paid  handsome  profits. 
Egypt.  Egypt  imports  from  England  about  2,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton 

Imports.         yarn  and  70,000,000  yards  of  cotton  goods.    She  is  the  only 
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country  other  than  America  that  exports  more  cotton  in  the  Egyptian  ex- 
raw  state  than  she  imports  in  the  manufactured  condition  5  ports.  ™ 
and  yet  she  did  not  commence  the  cultivation  of  that  staple 
in  earnest  until  1818.  It  seems  strange  that  the  two  coun- 
tries that  were  tlie  latest  in  engaging  in  that  species  of 
agriculture  should  be  the  only  countries  that  can  produce 
more  than  they  need  for  their  own  wants.  A  great  deal  ot 
cotton  is  used  in  Egypt  for  making  up  divans,  the  usual 
furniture  of  the  country. 

China  takes  from  England  every  year  about  10,000,000 
lbs.  of  cotton  yarns  and  200,000,000  yards  of  cotton  cloth, 
as  well  as  200,000  bales  of  cotton  from  India;  also  fromoioth. 
$1,500,000  to  $2,000,000  in  value  of  American  cotton  goods. 
Nearly  all  the  other  Eastern  countries  are  customers  to 
England  for  her  cotton  fabrics.  Africa,  too,  is  supplied  by  ajwco. 
the  looms  of  Lancashire. 


China. 

Imports  of  cot- 
ton,   yam,    and 


EsUmaied  number  of  spindles  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  in  1877  and       Spindles    in 

the  annual  oansumption  of  cotton,  S^P^^^'l^  ^® 

•^  ''  United  States. 


Cooaidea. 

li 

1 

33 
33 

'"03 

0  g, 

(h-^fr  TMtivin .                           .                  

89,500,000 
19,  GOO,  000 

8,258,000 

Continent - 

2,584,000 

Total  Europe 

59,000,000 
10,000,000 

5, 842, 000 

United  SUtes.... 

1,573,000 

Grand  total 

69.000.000 

7,417,000 

According  to  statistics  there  were  at  work  in  India  in  1877  j^^*^^^ 
about  1,231,000  spindles.  The  returns  show  75  lbs.  per  spin, 
die  per  annum.  The  progress  of  cotton  manufacture  in  India 
is  shown  by  the  following  table : 


Number  of  spindles  and  consumption  of  cotton  in  India, 


Consumption 
of  cottonin  India. 


i 

Cotton  oonsomed. 

Year. 

Per  annum 
in  bales  of 
890  lbs. 

IS 

1881 

888,000 

593.000 

888,000 

1,124,000 

1,231,000 

65,000 
114,000 
170,000 
216,000 
237,000 

1,250 

1874 

SlOO 

1875 

3,270 

1878 

4,150 

1877 

4,500 
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I  think  it  important  to  fumiHh  some  inteiesting  facto  in 
coimection  with  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  and  also  some 
statistics  relative  to  the  cotton  trade  of  this  and  other  coun- 
tries, which  will  be  found  in  the  tables  annexed  to  this  re- 
XK>rt.  Some  of  the  information  I  procured  from  the  De- 
mento*tHfr^* P^"^^®'^* ^^  AgricultuT©  and  a  portion  from  a  very  valuable 
B.  sheppenon.   little  book  edited  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Shepperson,  of  Kew  York. 

P.  M.  B.  YOUNG, 
AddUiandl  Commimomr. 
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APPENDIX. 


ComjpaH«m  of  f A«  AmtfioaM  coUan  crops  of  the  thirteen  eeaeone  immediately  preceding  with 
fhe  thirteen  aeaeans  Hnoe  the  war. 


18I8.*40 

18i»-*50 

185a.'51 

185L-*6a 

I85a-'(I8 

1863.'54 

1854-'55 

1856-'66 

185ft-»fi7 

1867-*58 

18Sa-'50 

1850-W 

IMO-'O 

Total  yifild  tor  18  yean  preriooi 
to  the 


Total  yield  for  18  years  since  tho 
war 1 


45,694 


Theezoeaaof  yield  of  186^78  over  184fr-'61  is  2,890,000  bales. 
SUUement  of  annual  orope^  eaoporie,  and  United  States  coneumption  of  cotton  since  1841. 

(In  thonaanda  of  bales.) 


1 

Exports. 

Home  con- 
samption. 

Seoeon. 

Xo  Great  Britain. 
To  Continent 

1 

L 

1.465 
2,010 
1,629 
2,084 
1,607 
1,241 
1,858 
2,228 
1,590 
l,ab9 
2,444 
2,528 
2,319 
2,244 
2,955 
2,253 
2,600 
3,021 
3,774 
3,127 

i 

a 

1 

1^ 

1841_*4S 

1.684 
2,879 
2,030 
2,894 
2,100 
1,779 
2,423 
2,840 
2,204 
2,415 
3,126 
3, 416 
8,075 
2,983 
3,665 
3.094 
3,257 
4,010 
4.861 
3.840 

936  1        529 
1,470          640 
1,202  !        427 
1,430  '        645 
1,102  i        505 

831          410 
1,324  1        534 
1,538,        690 
1, 107  1        483 
1,418  ,        571 
1,069  1        775 
1,737  1        791 
1,604  '        715 
1,550  1        694 
1,921  1    1,034 
1,429  1        824 
1,810  1        780 
2,019  1     1,002 
2,669       1,105 
2, 175  I        952 
1 

268 
825 
847 
389 
423 
428 
532 
518 
488 
404 
688 
650 
692 
571 
633 
OGG 

(*) 

18I3.*48 

1848-'44 

(*) 

1844-*45 

(*) 

1845-*46 

* 

1846-'47 

*\, 

1847-48 

184&-*49 

112 

1849-'50 

107 

1830-'61 « 

1851-'52 r. 

60 
111 

1852-'53 

153 

18S3-'54   

145 

1854-'56 

135 

]855-*56 

138 

1860-'57 

ir>4 

1857-'68 

452  1          143 

18&8-'50                 

760  1          107 

1859-*60 

793  1          180 

1860-'61 

1881-'06t     

650  1          103 

1866-*6e 

2,278 
2,233 

1,202          293 
1. 216  I        341 

1,555 
1.557 

641  1          127 

186»-'07 

673  1          160 

»Ko 


t  Civil  war— no  record  of  cotton  movement. 
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Statement  of  annual  crope,  exports,  fo, — ContiiLaed. 
(In  thoimnda  of  bales.) 


1 

Exports. 

Homeoou- 

yimptinm. 

Season. 

1 
1 

1 

S 

H 

1,656 
1,447 
2,170 
3,108 
1,057 
2,670 
2,811 
2,074 
3,232 
3,028 
3,356 

i 

Soulhern  miUu 
and  burnt. 

1867-68             

2.609 
2.434 
8.114 
4,847 
2.974 
3,874 
4,130 
8,831 
4,632 
4^474 
4.774 

1,228 
089 
1,475 
2.368 
1,474 
1,920 
1,852 
1,833 
2,005 
1.904 
2,047 

428 

458 

704 

800 

483 

756 

950 

841 

1,227 

1.034 

1.309 

800 

822 

777 

1, 072 

077 

1.063 

1,192 

1,071 

1,220 

1,302 

1,345 

168 

1668~'69    

173 

1860-'7O    

MO 

1870-'71 

91 

1871-72       

120 

1873-73                                                 

1S8 

1873-74                          

128 

1874-75       .            

130 

1875-76     

134 

1876-77                                     

127 

1877-7  jJ                

145 

Acreage  in  cotton  of  the  ten  cotton-crowing  Ji^tates.  as  reported  by  the  United  States  AgriaU- 

turdl  Bureau,  1876  to  lo78. 


States. 


Season  of 
1876-77. 


Season  of  1877-78.    '    Season  of  187S-'79. 


Number  of 


Number  of 


I 

If 


Number  of 


North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida    

Ahibunia 

His8i8sippl 

Louisiana 

Texas 

ArkauHiis 

Tonnca£ii.-e 

Total  acreage 


609,000 

945.500 
1, 515^  000 

165,000 
1, 732, 250 
1,976,000 
1, 260, 000 
1,483,500 
1.133,000 

741, 000 


11,560.250 


96 
97 
101 
101 
102 
104 
106 
115 
105 
102 


584.640 

917, 135 
1. 530. 150 

166,650 
1.766.805 
2, 055. 040 
1,335,600 
1,706,025 
1,189,650 

755,820 


101 
103 
102 
100 
104 
lUO 
101 
106 


12,007.605 


590,486 

944,649 
1.560,753 

166.650 
1. 837. 671 
2,055.040 
1.848.950 
1.808,386 
1.165,857 

740,704 


12,219.052 


Higheiit  and  lowest  prices  in  New  York  for  middling  upland  cotton,  from  January  1  to  De- 
cember 31  in  each  of  the  years  named. 


Year. 

s      1 

'  ^  1 

1       W,      1 

s 

Year. 

1 

i 

Year. 

fr 

1 

Year. 

c« 

I 

'  5  1 

14 

3 

0 

s 

11 

H 

3 

S 

1826....   .. 

1839 

16 

1852 

10 

8 

1805 

122 

» 

1827,.-.. 

12 

8 

1840 

10 

8 

1853 

11 

10 

1866 

52 

82 

1828 

13 

0 

1841 

11 

9 

1854 

10 

8 

1867 

36 

IH 

1820 

11 

8 

1842 

9 

7 

185:>  .     .. 

11 

7 

1868 

83 

16 

1830  .. 

13 

8 

1843 

8 

5 

1H50 

12 

9 

1869 

85 

25 

imi 

11 

7 

1844 

9 

5 

1857 

15 

13 

1870 

2» 

15 

i«.ri 

12 

7 

1845  

9 

4 

1858     

13 

9 

1871 

21 

14 

I8;i3 

17 

0 

1846 

9 

6 

1859 

12 

11 

1872 

27 

18 

1834   

16 

10 

1847 

12 

7 

1860 

11 

10 

1873 

21 

13 

1835 

20 

15 

1848 

8 

5 

1861 

28 

11 

1874 

18 

14 

1836 

20 

12 ; 

1840 

11 

6 

1862 

68 

20 

1875 

17 

13A 

1837 

17 

7 

1850 

14 

11 

1863 

88 

54 

1876 

13 

10  ' 

1838 

12 

1 

9 

1851 

14 

8 

1864 

190 

72 

;  1877 

13A 

loli 
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A«ll (Jacob)  &8011  (Naes,  Norway),  oroe, iron, ateelf tools, cannon, etc 70 

Aarau  Worka  (Switzerland),  looomotivea 80 

Acclimation  of  trees  (Me,  Qi»o^  Forestry)— 

in  France 898 

India 480 

Algeria ., 410 

Aeklam  Works  (Middlesborongh,  England),  ironcastingB 19 

Adams  &  Co.  (Pittsburgh,  Pa.),  glass  mannfactnrerg 245 

Adolf  (Bohemia,  Austria)— 

glass  manufiscture 293 

AFGHANISTAN- 

Ibon  manufooture 88 

AFRICA  («M,  oJLto,  Algeria,  vmOm  "Fnaioe,  Moors,  Moroooo, 

Egypt,  Orange  Free  States, 

Great  Britain :  coUmies:  Transvaal  Bepublio, 

Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Timla)— 


barbarous  portions  of— 

IBOM  AKD  SnOtL— 

iron  ores 81,82 

oo«a 81,82 

ULiir  ifkotores— 

wei^ons 81 

implements 81 

chains 81 

COTTOM— 

first  deriTod  ftom  Persia 427 

nnsQOcessftil  efforts  of  En^ish  to  cultivate 438 

imports  of  manufactured  goods  fhwi  Great  Britain 471 

Agrionltore  (ass  Cotton ;  alto.  Machinery). 

Ahne,  Joseph  (SteinschSnau,  Bohemia,  Austria),  glass  ware,  colored,  enameled,  decorated 295 

Aiken  Sc  Drummond  (Louisville,  Ky.),  machine  for  making  molds  for  castings 66 

Aire  and  Calder  Glass  Bottle  Ck>mpany  (Castleford,  England),  glass  bottles,  Jars,  etc 288 

Aix-la-Chapel'e  (Crermany)— 

{dass  manufacture .         329 

Ajunta  (India)— 

cave  paintings 149 

Akennan,  Bichard  (Stockholm,  Sweden),  book  on  **  The  State  of  the  Iron  Indnstry  in  Sweden,' 

referred  to 67,50 

Alabama  (ass  United  States). 

Alaska  («m  United  States). 

Albert  Edward  («m  Wales,  Prince  of). 

Alexander  n.  Emperor  of  Russia,  encourages  iron  mannftMSture 50 

Alexandrovski  (Russia)— 

Obonchoff  Steel  Works 62,63 

Alexandrovski!  Works  (Russia),  guns  and  prqJeotOea 65 

Alfreton  (EngUind)— 

porcelain  manufacture  120 

Algeria  («M  France :  colonics). 

Algiers,  a  department  of  Algeria  (»ee  France :  colonies :  Algeria). 

'Algiers,  city  of  (Algeria)— 

Society  of  Climatology,  propagation  of  the  eucalyptus  in  Algeria 416 

Alhambra,  Palace  of  the  (Spain)- 

tilos  of  early  date 118,200 

Arabian  glass  from 266 
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Alp8,-cheo8e  fiiotoriee  cBtablished  in,  by  the  Frenoh  Department  of  Fomti 888 

Alsace-Lorraine  (fM  Germany). 
Alumina  (itm  Glass:  materials). 
America,  American  («m  United  States). 

American  Encaustic  Tiling  Company  (New  York  City),  tilM lM,Vi 

American  Institute  («ee  New  York,  city  of)* 

Ames  (Oliver)  &  Sons  (North  Easton,  Mass.),  shovels,  spades,  eto 67 

Amorini  (Cupids)  in  ceramic  ornamentation 138 

Amsterdam  (Netherlands) — 

cottontrade 470 

Anadol  (Russia) — 

School  of  Forestry 411,422 

Andrassy.  Connt,  iron  works  at  Demoe,  Hungary 44 

carwheels 44 

Andreoli,  Georgio  (da  Gubbio,  Italy),  inventor  of  naoreoos  glass  on  mi^ol^ 1^  ^^ 

Andrew  &  Co.  (Sheffield,  England),  steel  wire  18 

Anglade,  J.  B.  (Condom,  France),  stained-glass  windows 272 

Angleur  Steel  Works  (Angleur-les-Li6ge,  Belgium),  Bessemer  steel  oastlogs 30 

Angnilla  (Caribbee  Islands)— 

origination  of  sea-island  cotton 450 

Auiche  (France) — 

ghiss  manufiujture 260,960,281,282.828 

furnaces 364 

Annathal  (Bohemia,  Austria) — 

glass  manufacture , 205 

Aunealing  furnaces  (#00  Glass :  machinery :  ftunaoes). 
Anne,  Queen,  style  {§ee  Ceramics ;  alto.  Glass). 

Anrep  (Sweden),  machine  for  the  preparation  of  peat 400 

Anthi-aoite  coal  (tee  Iron  and  Steel :  ftiel ;  ai»Of  Fnel). 
Antimony  (tee  Glass :  materials). 

Antinovitab,  Baron  Ivan  (Bussia),  promoter  of  ceramlo  indnatry 110 

Antwerp  {tee  Belgium:  provinces). 
Anzin  (France)— 

glass  manufacture— 

ovensused 848 

iron  manufacture 12 

coalmines 12 

Anzin  Coal  Company  (France),  model  of  Its  mines \ 12 

Appert  Fr^res  (Paris,  France),  colors  and  enamels  for  glass,  ohlm^metidsi  flnxes)  mosaies; 

beads;  enameled ot^Jeots 266; 260 

Appleby  Bros.  (London,  England),  steam-onnes 22 

ARABIA- 
Cebamics— 

tiles 200 

imitated  in  France 164 

Cotton— 

first  derived  ftrom  India 487 

Glass— 

designs  oi;  imitated  in  England 285 

France 257 

Austria 208*,2»« 

Italy 807 

"  Arbor  Day  *'  for  the  promotion  of  tree-planting  in  Tfansas,  Kebraska,  ete 424 

Archer,  Thomas  C.  (Edinburgh,  Scotland),  report  on  the  Yiemia  Exposition  of  1878,  quoted  . .  117,  note 
Arcot  (tee  Groat  Britain:  colonies:  India). 
Ardennes  (Belgium)- 

povters' clay 828 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC— 

coal,  undeveloped M 

iron  ore,  undeveloped 88 

Cotton— 

cultivation 449 

consumption ". 449 

manufoctures   448 

exports 448 
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ArisoiiA  (Me  United  States). 
Arkanaaa  («m  United  States). 
Aries  (France)— 

kaolin  deposits 17G 

Armor  plates  («ee  Iron  and  Steel). 

Arsenio  used  to  refine  glass • 346 

Art  ($ee  Ceramics;  aUo^  Glass). 

Art  applied  to  Indostry  (<m  Education). 

Assam  (see  Great  Britain :  colonies;  India). 

Assyrians,  tiles  used  by 200 

Assyrian  designs  in  English  glass  ware 235 

Aliens  (Greece) — 

the  Parthenon,  fViesos  oi;  copied  on  glass  vases 236,275 

Anbervilliers  (France) — 

fl^ass  manofiacture 254 

Aubriot-Roossaux,  Cnchelet,  4^0.  (Clairey,  France),  glass  table  ware 257 

Andonin  (France),  engineer,  apparatus  for  buiTiing  heavy  oils  of  petroleom 357 

Augusta,  Ga.— 

cotton  exhibited  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of 435,436 

AugustusII,Electorof  Saxony,  promoter  of  oenunlo  industry 210 

Aurelais  (Belgium) — 

glass  manufacture 300,329 

"Aurora"  («m  Guido). 

Aurora  Glass  Company  (London,  England),  colored  glass 252 

"metalUsed  glass" 288 

Australasia  (MS  Great  Britain:  colonies). 

Australia  (Ms  Great  Britain :  colonies:  New  South  Wales.  Queensland,  South  Australia,  Tic- 

toria,  Westeni  Australia). 
AUSTRIA-HUNGABY  (ms,  olfo,  Adolf;  Meistersdorf;  Tannwald, 

Anathal,  Prague,  Tergemsess, 

Carlsbad,  Prewald,  Tnrracb, 

Gabions,  Bechenberg,  Ulrichstal, 

Haida,  Resohicsa,  Vienna, 

Hof;  SteinschSnau,  WUbelmstbal. 

Innsbruck,  Stockau,  Witkowitz). 

Kapfenberg, 

prei>arations  for  the  Exposition 4 

manufactures — 

machinery  (tee  Iron  and  Steel,  beloto). 

textile  fabrics 43 

silk 105 

^ass 43 

beet-root  sugar 43 

financial  crisis,  1873 43,44,96 

stock  companies  and  speculation 43, 44 

operatives — 

wages 103 

women  as 105,108 

children  as 105 

Ceramics— 

exhibit 178,179,213-215 

.list  of  exhibitors 178,179 

industry  encouraged  by  the  government 110,121,178 

record  of 178 

articles  manufiEkctnred— 

art  porcelain,  statuary 178 

plaques 179 

cups 179 

porcelain  stoves 213, 214*,  215 

decoration — 

painting 178 

underghue 179 

colors 178 

gilding 178 

graJUo 179 
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A  USTRI A-HUNOART— Coiit±raed. 
Obramics— 

imitations  of  ancient  pottery- 
Hungarian ITO 

moresque  deaigns 179 

Persian  designs 179 

Indian  desi^niB 160 

imports — 

enameled  wares  from  Fnmoe 197 

poicolain  stoves  ftt)m  PraasiA 213 

collections- 
Vienna  Muaeun 138 

Cotton- 

lmi>ort8  from  France 467 

Great  Britain 449 

United  States 409 

FORKSTIIY — 

oxWbit 396 

Glass— 

exhibits 229,244,290-297 

industry  encouraged  by  the  goTemment 297,378 

collectiona   373 

Vienna  Musenm 290,297 

styles  and  designs- 
Bohemian 290,291,293,294,296,297 

Arabian 292*,294 

Japanese ?94 

articles  manufactured — 

vases,  bowls,  tankards,  goblets 290,291,293,294,295 

fancy  objects,  bouquet-holders,  paperweights 200,292,295 

candelabra,  chandeliers 290,292,293 

furniture, tables,  ^(o^^iv 290,294 

table  services 291,294 

baskets 295 

caskets,  toilet  boxes 295 

birdcages 205 

lamps 295 

imitation  Jewelry,  beads 295 

artificial  flowers 296 

woven  dress  fobrica,  collars,  bonnets,  etc 296 


crystal  (flint) 290.291,292,293,295 

blown ..291,293,294 

iridescent 286^291,293,294,295 

"metal"  of 292,294 

mnslin 293 

plate 296,355,373 

spun 296 

woven    296 

window 372,373 

pressed 373 

"glasswool" 376,377 

ornamentation — 

cutting 289,290,291,292,293,294,295,373 

engraving 244,24^250,254,289,290,291,292,293,294,295,373 

grinding   294 

mounting  in  metal  290,291,292,293,295 

imbedding  objects  290 

colors 290,291,292,293,294,295,373 

gilding 291,293,295 

silvering 295 

iridescence 286,291,293,294,295 

from  metalUc  flakes 291,293,294 

in  combination 298 

polishing 290 
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AUSTBIA-HUNOABY— ContiiiiMd. 

.     OLAflS— 

OTOMDeDtAtiOIl-^ 

depolishing 295 

painting ~ 2»1,283,294 

enamels 284, 291, 292, 283, 294, 2ft5 

crackling 293 

spunihreada 296 


baking  enamels,  etc,  after  entting 291 

making  iridescent  glass 291,292 

imitating  crackled  glass 293 

imbedding  metallic  flakes 294 

engraving  above  imbedded  frosting 296 

gasfdmaces 353,365 

quality  of  manoCActure— 

imitation  of  tasteless  designs 280,293 

irregnlarworkmansbip 292 

governmental  encouragement 297, 373 

artedocation 378 

statistics  of  manufftctnre,  production 872,373 

prices 2h0,297 

IBOH  AND  STEBL— 

exhibit  at  Paris,  1878 42-60 

Philadelphia,  1878 43 

Vienna,  1873 43 

production 5,0,43 

ores 44,45.40,49 

spathic 4;>,46 

magnetic 40 

specolar 46 

hematite 46 

manganiferoos 40 

iron 6,44,40,47 

steel 6,44,47 

fkiel  Qsed  in  mannfhotore 44 

coal 46,46,47,49,88 

anthracite 46 

bitominoQS 46 

lignite 4r>,46,47,49 

coke 45,46,47 

charcoal 44, 4o,  46,47 

wood 45,40 

peat 46 

mannfaotares—  • 

iron 44,45,46 

pigandcmde 44,47,48,96 

castings  40,48 

spiegeleison 44, 47 

ferro-manganeee 47 

steel   44,45,46 

castings  47 

tla  plate  — 47 

bars,  beams,  sheets,  plates,  pipes 44 

wire,  wire  rope 45 

cutlery 45 

tools,  saws 45 

parts  of  buildings  ..  44 

cannon,  prqjectiles 44 

armor  plates 44 

railroad  material 43,44,45 

rails 44,48,96 

wheels,  axles 44, 66 

iron  permanent  way 44, 89, 90 

crossings 44 

springs 45 
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A  UST  RI A-HIJNG  ART— ContinaecL 

I  HON  AND  STBEL— 

manufactures — 

maohioery 4t,44»45 

agricultural 44 

sugar-making 44 

wood-working 44 

engines 44 

locomotives 44 

of  American  pattern 44 

boUers 44 

steel  replacing  iron 48,96 

manufacturing  processes  58 

Bessemer 44,47,48,60,96 

Siemens-Martin 44.47 

furnaces,  early  use  of 45 

blast 46,47,48 

Buttgenbach 48 

puddling 46,47 

regeneratiTe— 

Siemens y 46,47 

cupola * 46 

blomaries 46 

refining  forges 46 

wolf 46 

roUing  mills 46 

manufacturing  establishments 43,47 

railroads 4«,  44^  60, 96 

exports- 
ore 49 

coal 49,60 

toBussift 57 

iron  and  steel 49 

to  United  States 47 

hardware,  machinery .  49 

imports — 

ore 49 

troTCk  Sweden 69 

coal 49,60 

iron  and  steel 49,96 

machinery,  hardware 49 

protective  legislation 60,96 

operatives — 

wages 105 

women  aa 105 

children  as 106 

Textile  FABRicft— 

cotton  manufacture 469 

PROVINCES- 
BOHEMIA- 

GLA88— 

exhibit 229,290-297 

fine  quality  of  material 267.290,291,292,871 

engraving 290,861,870 

cutting 290,291 

enameling    291,202,293 

condition  o  f  th  e  industry 296, 207 

prices 297 

in f erior  qua! ities  exported  to  ITnited  States 298 

imitated  in  Prance 248,251,258 

plate-glass  manufacture 329,880 

cylinder  blowing 345,848 

blowing  in  molds 386 

Ingredients  of 811,812,318,873 

substitute  for  arsenic 846 
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AV  6TBIA-HXJNGABY— ContiiiaecL 
PEOVINCKS— 
BOHEMIA^ 
Glabb— 

lime-glius  mannfkctiire 802,871-373 

excellence  of  designs 381 

IBOIC  AlfD  Stbbl— 

early  manufiictare 46 

modem  mannfactnie 46 

ftiel — 

coal 46 

lignite 46 

ores 46 

BUCKOWINA— 
IBON  Ain>  Stbsl— 

mannfbctnre 46 

ores 46 

ftiel 46,47 

CABINTHIA— 

iBON  AlTD  STBEI/— 

msnoDMJtnre 45,46,47 

ores 46 

German  steel 47 

CAKNIOLA— 

Ibon  and  Stebl— 

manofaotore 47 

ferro-manganese 47 

GALICIA— 

IBOK  AKD  STKBL— 

•  manofactnre 46 

ores 46 

ftiel 46,47 

HUNGABT— 

[NOTK. — ThefoUovnng  r^erencei  are  to  Sungary  proper^  maUer$b4Umging  to  tho 
empire  in  general  being  indexed  under  Auetria-Hungary.] 
Ceramics— 

exhibit 179 

list  of  exhibitors 179 

articles  majiufhctured— 

/alienee  plaqnes 179 

cups,  vases ^-..         179 

porcelain  stOTOs 216 

decorations — 

colors 179 

grt^fito 179 

painting,  underglaze 179 

imitations— 

of  ancient  Hungarian  ware 179 

moresqne  designs ^ 179 

Persian  designs 179 

Olass— 

exhibit 296 

materials,  potash,  exported  to  Bohemia 812 

Ibon  Ain>  Stbbl— 

manufacture 47 

ores 46 

MOBAVIA— 

Iron  and  Stebl— 

manufacture 46,47 

ores 46 

fuel 46 

SILESIA— 

IBON  AKD  Stbbl— 

manufacture 46 

ores 46 

fuel 46 

31  P  E VOL  3 
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AUSTIlIA-nTTNGARY— Continued. 
PEOVINCES— 
STYRIA— 

IBON  AND  StEBI/— 

manufacture 4fi,40,47, 59 

ores 45 

fuel- 
lignite 45 

peat 40 

German  steel 47 

Bessemer  steel 47,50 

TRANSYLVANIA— 
Iron  aito  Stkrl— 

manufacture 46 

ores 40 

fuel 40,47 

TYROL- 

rORBSTBt- 

pine  wood  used  in  constructing  musicallnstrnmenta 304 

Glasb— 

mannfartare  of  plate-glass  055 

gas  furnaces  used  in  manufacture 353 

Aufttrian  State  Railway  Company,  railway  material 43 

wages  paid  to  operatives  — 105 

Aveuturine(««^,  aZ«o,  Ceramics;  aZ»o,  Glass)  141 

Axes,  superiority  of  American 423 

Babylon — 

ancient  manufacture  of  enameled  bricks  and  tiles    118, 200 

art  of,  imitated  in  glass  ware •    309 

Baccarat  (France) — 

glaj«  manufacture 247-250 

ex]>orted  to  United  States  and  imitated 250 

Baglcy,  Wild,  &.  Co.  (Knottingloy,  England).  pla«s  bottles,  jars,  etc 288 

Bajrnaxis  (Paris,  France),  clock  shades,  colored  sheet  and  plate  glass 2C2 

Bahamas  (see  Great  Britain :  colonies). 

Bailey,  Captain,  R.  E.,  chief  of  forest  survey,  India 429 

Bakeu,  F.  p.,  Additional  Commissioner— 

Kkfortox  Forestry 88©-431 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  (Philadelphia,  Pa.),  exportation  of  locomotives 75 

Bangbro  (Sjveden) — 

iron  and  steel  manufacture — 

works  of  the  Motala  Company 61 

Baranchinsk  Iron  Works  (Blagodat,  Russia) 54 

Barbast  (France)— 

cork  manufacture    — 401 

Barcelona  (Spain) — 

cotton  sail-cloth  manufacture 467 

Barff,  l^deriok  S.  (London,  England),  process  for  protecting  iron  from  rust 23 

B;u'lo w,  Miss  Hannah  (England),  modeler  in  tcrra-cotta  ware  144 

Burluot  &  Co.  (Creil  and  Montereau,  France),  mcnufacturers  of  faience 102, 1G3 

muml  tiles  in  Exposition 163,212,213 

Barnuin  Richardson  Company  (Lime  Rock,  Conn.),  ores,  iron,  car  wheels 66 

Barreau,  L6on  (France),  manufacturer  of  porcelain 172 

Baryta  [gee  Glass:  materials). 

Bast  U%  Alfred  de  la  (France),  inventor  of  tempered  or  toughened  glass 387-840 

Battersea  (England) — 

porcelain  manufhcturo  138 

Bandoux,  E.  (Lodelinsart,  Belgium),  muslin  and  colored  glass v  — S02 

Bandoux  (L6on)  &  Co.  (Charleroi,  Belgium),  glass  sheets  and  cylinders,  colorecl,  engraved,  en- 

amt'led,  corrugate<l 563 

Koulard,  F.  J.  (Paris,  France),  mirrors 264 

Bavaria  {see  Germany). 

Bay,  G.  (Paris,  France),  mirrors 264 

Baycux  (l<Yance) — 

porcelain  manufacture 175 
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Bftxin  (S.)  &  Co.  (MesDil-Saint-Fimiiii,  France),  stained-glass  windows 272 

Beads  (tee  Glass). 

Beaof tune  s jstom  of  gas-generating  glass  furnace 354 

Beauvais  (France) — 

/gggnag  mannfactnre 154 

old  designs  reproduced 154 

glass  manufacture 272 

Becker,  Y.  (Pantin,  France),  enamel-decorated  glass 266 

Beddome,  Lieut  CoL  B.  H.,  inspector  of  forests,  Madras,  India 427 

Bedendo,  Davide  (Venice,  Italy),  glass  mosaics  and  jewelry,  mirrors,  spnn-glass 308 

Beet-root  residuum  after  sugar-making  yields  potash  for  glass  manufiACture 312, 363 

sugar  from  («m  Machinery,  agricultural). 
Behar  («M  Great  Britain:  colonies:  India). 

Beige,  Ck>mpagnio  (Brussels,  Belgium),  cars  and  locomotive 40 

BELGIUM  (SM,  also,  Ardennes,  Floreffe,  Mons, 

Aurelais,  Haine- Saint-Pierre,       Nomur, 

Boussn-Hainaut,  Hoboken,  Boux, 

Brussels,  Jemapes,  Sainte  Marie  d'Oignies, 

Charloroi,  Jumet,  Schaerbeck, 

Couillet,  Lodelinsart,  Seraing, 

Courcelles,  Lidge,  Tubize, 

Dames,  Marchienne-an-Pont,    Yal  St  Lambert) — 

Dampremy, 

preparations  for  the  Exposition 4 

dense  pop  ulation 37 

operatives- 
wages  («w,  oiw.  Iron  and  Steel,  Mmo) 37,104 

CSBAHICS— 

list  of  exhibitors 177 

•     imports  from  France 175 

materials,  clay 328 

Cotton— 

imports  from  Groat  Britain 467 

India 467 

United  States 467 

FOBBSTBT— 

exports  to  France 401 


exhibits 244,298-303 

articles  manufactured — 

tableware   245,298 

globes 298 

cylinders 301,302 

panels 302,303 

mirrors 299,302,303 

church  windows 303 

bottles 860 

wares- 
pressed  298 

• '  metal  "of 298, 301 

muslin 298,302 

blown •. 298 

plate 299,300,329,336 

window 301,302,345,347,348 

flint 274,362 

ornamentation — 

color 298,301,802,303,350-352 

silvering 299,300,208 

crackled 298 

cutting 289,298 

engraving 208,801,302,303,370 

etching 301 

enameled 802,303 

corrugated 302 

depolished 302 
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BEIiOriTH— Continned. 

6LAB0— 

onuunentation — 

bent a02 

painting 803 

prices MO,  2W,  829,  M« 

qoality  of  maimfiMStare— 

irregular  workmenship  in  out  glass 298 

pressed  glass 298 

inferior  "metal" 298,300 

prooessea,  machinery,  tools — 

spring  press  for  molding 298 

iron  glass-cutter'a  fhune 298,299 

Tilghman*8  sand-blast 299,802,370 

gasftimaces 299,800,301,352,358 

Siemens  furnaces 300,301,302 

Boutins  furnaces 892 

flattening  ovens 301 

polishing  plate-glass 332 

crushing  and  mixing  materials 302 

rolling  plate-glass 336 

window-glass  making 347,348 

coloring  sheet-glass 350-362 

blowing  glass  in  molds 868 

condition  of  the  industry 246,299,808,829,836,346,360 

operatives— 

number  employed 299, 801 

production 299,300,301,329,346,346,360,362 

exports 299,303,329,346,360,362,874 

to  Germany 308 

Great  Britain 302,329 

France 308 

Italy 308 

United  States 303,829 

Netherlands 329 

Iron  and  Steel— 

exhibit 86-12,46 

production 6 

ores 86,39,41,42 

iron 6,41,42 

steel 6,42 

ftiel  used  in  manufacture- 
coal 36,30,40,42 

briquets    40,42,90 

coke 38,40 

charcoal 40 

manufactures — 

iron 37 

pig  and  crude 28, 41 

castings 39,40,42 

steel 87,36,30,41,42 

castings .' 41 

bars,  beams,  sheets,  plates,  pipes 88, 30, 40, 41 

wire,  wire  cables,  etc 38,40 

cutlery 38.40 

Iiardware,  chains 40, 41 

tools  38,40 

shipwrighting,  armor  plates 39 

.   ships,  steamers,  monitors 39 

cannon,  projectiles 39 

bridges 39 

parts  of  buildings 39 

railroad  material 38 

rails 38,39,41 

wheels,  axles 88,39,40 
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■prings 40 

iron  permaneot  way 80 

machinery 38, 89. 4A,  67, 56 

mining 88,40 

pumping 88,40 

rolling-min 88 

ai^cnltnra] 40 

beot-root  sugar 40 

engines 88,88,40 

locomotives 88,39,40 

boilers 88,39 

hydraulic  presses 40 

nafl<maldng 40 

machine  tools 40 


to  France 18,42 

ore 42 

to  France 13,42 

iron  snd  steel 37,41,42 

to  Great  Britain 42,99 

Sweden 82 

machinery 42 

imports — 

ooQl 42 

from  Great  Britain 42 

Germany 42 

ore 80,42,88 

from  Spain 88,77 

Luxemburg 42 

pig.iron— 

ftmn  Great  Britain 88,42,90,102 

Luxemburg 42 

Germany 42 

iron  and  steel 42 

'  msnuilActuring  processes 68 

Bessemer 88,89,41,42 

Siemens-Martin 80,41 

open-hearth 41 

steel  casting 41 

ftimaces 40 

coke  blast 88,40 

blast 38,40,41,99 

gas 41 

refinery 40 

puddling 41 

Duiks 41 

rolling  mills 38,40,41 

manufacturing  establishments 38,80,40,41 

diiBculties— 

want  of  iron  ore 80,41 

operatiTes— 

wages 37,  38,  39,  99, 104 

day'slabor 37,104 

technical  education 37 

strikes 87 

women  as 37,108 

children  as. 37,108 

legislation  to  protect 108 

governmental  repression 37 
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BELGIUM— Continued. 
Iron  and  Steel— 

causes  of  indoatrial  sncoess— 

cheap  labor  (#«,  oZto,  OperativeB) 87,«K104 

long  hours  of  work 37 

technical  education   87 

economy,  industry 87 

labor-saving  machinery 87 

transportation  faculties 37 

exemption  from  general  prostration 86,00 

encouraged  by  the  government 98 

foreign  comi>etition 37, 41, 80 

Great  Britain 80,00 

railroads 87 

Textile  Fabiucs— 

cotton. 4fft 

exports 467 

Bell,  I.  Lowtiiian  (England),  iron  and  steel  manufacturing  process 10 

report  on  iron  exhibit  at  Centennial  Exhibition 110 

Bellows  of  leather,  early  use  of^  in  Belgium 40 

Benares  («M  Great  Britain :  colonies:  India). 

Benda,  A.  (Paris,  France),  mirrors 264 

Bengal  (»e4  Great  Britain :  colonies :  India). 

Benl  Saif  iron  mines  (Algeria) 81 

Berar  (see  Great  Britain:  colonies :  India). 
Berdiansk  (Kussia)— 

School  of  Forestry 428 

Berge-Borbeck  (Germany)— 

iron  manufacture 80 

Bergen  (Norway) — 

glass  manufacture 810 

Berlin  (Germany)— 

iron  and  steel  manufacture 34 

locomotives 84 

porcelain  manufacture 120 

royal  manufactory  established  by  Frederick  U 120 

tests  of  materiuls  by  the  government 195 

stoves 218 

tiles 218 

Museum- 
ceramic  collection 188 

Berry  (France) — 

porcelain  manufocture 162, 158 

Bess6ges  (France)— 

iron  and  steel  manufacture  at 0 

Bessemer  ($m  Iron  and  Steel;  ai»o,  Machinery). 

B^giat^  Henri  (France),  paintings  in  enamel 178 

Bheels,  tribe  in  British  India,  destruction  of  timber  by - 427 

Bilbao  (Spain)— 

ironoro 16,82,77 

Binns,  R.  "W.,  mant^r  Boyal  Porcelain  "Works,  Worcester,  England 189 

book  on  "A  Century  of  Potting  in  the  City  of  "Woi-cester,"  quotetl 180 

Bird  wood,  George  CM.,  author  of  the  "Hand-book  to' the  British-Indian  Section"  (of  the  Ex- 
position)   ^5 

report  on  "Forest  Conservancy  in  India,"  quoted  427-430 

•  •  Ceramics  in  India, "  quoted 148-151 

Birmingham  (Englund) — 

glass  manufacture 284, 285 

Bismuth  (cee  Glass:  materials). 

Bitterlin,  P.  (Paris,  France),  plate-glass,  etched,  enjn^ved,  painted,  stained 271, 272 

engraved  glass  panels  for  the  Paris  Municiiml  Pavilion  at  the  Ex- 
position   271 

Bituminous  coal  (aee  Iron  and  Steel:  fuel). 

Bivort,  H.  J.  (Jomet,  Belgium),  window  glass,  cylinders,  colored,  engraved,  eto 401 
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Black  Forest  (Oermany) — 

pine  TTOod  used  in  constmotiog  musical  instnuDenta 8M 

Kiu^mitb'a  work  (tee  Iron  and  Steel). 

Blagodat  magnetic  iron  mountain,  Koaaia 52 

Blagodat  mining  district  (Perm,  Hnssia)— 

Knsbwinsk  blast  fumaoea 54 

Vorkhni-Turinsk  famacea 54 

Barancb  inak  fumaoea 54 

Nyni  Turinsk  Iron  Works 54,55 

Serobranskii  iron  works  55 

Blake  Crusbor  Company  (New  Haven,  Conn.)t  stone  ond  ore  crusher 66 

Blaks,  Wiluah  Piiirrs,  Honorary  Commissiuner,  Member  of  the  Jury,  Cbss  43— 

REPonT  ON  Ceramics 113-226 

Jbook  on  "Ceramic  Art,"  extract  fh>m 216-225 

Repobt  on  Glass  and  Glass  "Ware 227-242 

Blanqui^r  establisbeil  porcelain  manufiicture  in  Vienna  1717 ..  ■  119,178 

director  of  Imperial  Manufactory 178 

Blanzy  (France)— 

glaas  manufacture^ 

furnaces  used 866 

Blast  furnaces  (tee  Iron  and  Steel). 

Bliss  &  WiUiama  (New  York,  N.  Y.),  stone  and  metal  working  maohinea 66 

Blooms  {$ee  Iron  and  Steel). 

Blown  glass  (tee  Glass :  wares). 

Blow-pipe  (tee  Glaas:  tools). 

Boch  FrAres  &  Co.  (Lourroil,  France),  tiles 175,176 

gold  medal  awarded ra,nfi 

Boohum  (Westphalia,  Germany) — 

steel  works  at 38 

Bochum  Company  (Bocbum,  Germany),  steel  and  steel  products,  tires,  axles,  cannon,  bells. . .  33, 96, 97 

Bochumer  Verein  Iron  and  Steel  Works  (Germany)    . .  80 

BoStius  furnaces  («««  Glass :  machinery:  furnaces). 

Bohemia  (tee  Austria- Hungary :  proTinces). 

Bohnstan,  a  district  in  Sweden — 

deposits  and  manufacture  of  peat  ...   408 

Boirre  Ain6  (Paris,  France),  enamel-decorated  glass 266 

Boissiere  Fils  (Gast,  France),  chemical  glass  ware 257 

Bolckow,  Yaugban,  Si,  Co.  (Middlesborough,  England),  Bessemer  steel  producta 10 

Bolinder,  J.  St.  J.  C.  (Stockholm,  Sweden),  machinery,  implements,  atoTea 58 

BOLIVIA— 

coal,  undeveloped 86 

iron  ore,  undeveloped ,    86 

Bombay  (ms  Great  Britain:  colonies:  India). 

Bombay,  city  of  (India)— 

SchoolofArt 149 

Bona  (Algeria)— 

iron  manufacture 81 

Bones,  calcined,  used  in  coloring  glass 351 

Bontemps's  method  of  analyzing  glass   321-324 

theory  of  using  blowing  furnaces 347 

experiments  in  glass  manufacture 317, 344 

Boracio  add,  borax  (tee  Glass:  materials). 

Boideaux  (France)— 

/aXence  manufacture 170 

BoriForeat,  British  India,  conservation  fh>m  fires  and  cattle 428,429 

Boric  acid  (tee  Glaas:  materials). 

Borneo  (tee  Netherlands:  colonies). 

Borslg  Locomotive  and  Machine  Works  (Berlin,  Grermany) 34, 97 

Bosnia  (tee  Turkey:  provinces). 

Boston,  Mass. — 

ii-ou  and  steel  manufactures — 

hardware 06 

edge-tools 67 

Trinity  Church,  ceramic  decoration 176 

Bottcher  (Saxony),  alchemist  and  manufacturer,  of  porcelain 119 
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Bottles  (tee  GIms:  wares). 

Botts,  Thomas  (England),  manofiBiCtarer  of  porcelain 141 

Boucber,  fhrnisbcd  designs  for  the  Imperial  Porcelain  yannfaotory,  Yiemi* 178 

Boucher,  H.  (Paris,  France),  mirrors  984 

Bonlod,  Habit6  (Alexandria,  Egypt),  cotton-grower 440,442 

views  on  cotton-colture 489^  440, 442, 443 

Boiilen;;er  (Cboisy-le-Roi,  France),  copies  of  old  china 173 

Bonllem in  (England),  paintings  on  porcelain 184 

Bouquet,  Michael  (Paris,  France),  underglaze  paintings  on /aClnMt 178 

Bourbon  Island  (see  France:  colonies:  Reunion). 
Bourdoux  (France) — 

kaolin  deposits  178 

Bourgeois,  G.  (Paris,  France),  stained-glass  windows 278 

Boussn-Hainaut  (Belgium) — 

glass  mnmifactnre 296 

Bow  (England)— 

I>orcelain  manufacture  119 

Boxholm  (Sweden)— 

steel  manufacture 80 

Bracquemond  (France),  decorator  of /alNNUw    184 

panel  design  in  tiles 184 

Bmffitt  (Edgar)  &  Co.  (Aire  and  Calder  Glass  Bottle  Company,  CasUeford,  EngUmd),  gto«8  bot- 
tles, demijohns,  Jars 288 

Brandis.  Dr.,  Inspector-General  of  Foresta  in  India 427,428,429 

forestry  collection 430 

Brasiei"  de  la  Vauguyon,  Mme.  L- H.  (Boston,  Mass.),  book  on  "JViliwiw" 248 

Brasseur  (V.)  &  Co.  (Charlerol,  Belgium),  window  glass   802 

Braun's  (J.)  Sons  (Schondorf^  Austria),  steel  armor-plates 44,45 

files 45 

BRAZn^ 
Ceramics— 

imports  firom  France 175 

Great  Britain 198.194 

Cotton— 

exhibit 448 

production 448,449 

obstacles  to— 

climate 449 

destructive  insects 449 

transportation 449 

exports  to  Great  Britain 489 

France,  via  England 488 

Portugal 407 

Spain 487 

Iron  aud  Steel— 

iron  ore  86 

manufacture 80 

encouraged  by  goTomment 80 

coal 86 

imports — 

iron  and  steel  from  Great  Britain 88 

coal  from  Great  Biitain 86 

Textile  Fabrics— 

cotton  imports  from  Great  Britain 449 

Br6mard,  D.  (Paris,  France),  mirrors,  glass  clock-oiises,  ©to 263 

Bremen  (Germany) — 

wages  of  operatives 105 

cottontrade 468 

Bresewitz,  F.  (Limmared,  Sweden),  glass  bottles,  drugirist's  wares;  blown  glass,  colored 309 

Brianchon,  J.  (France),  manufacturer  of  nacreous  porcoiain 171 

Briansk  (Hussia)- 

iron  manufacture 63 

Bricks  (»ee  Ceramics). 

Brill,  J.  G.  (Philadelphia,  Pa.),  street  railway  car ..  67 
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Brindisl  (Italy)— 

cotton  exhibit 447 

Briqnets  (Me  Iron  and  Steel:  ftiel). 
Bristol  (Englnnd)— 

porcelain  niannfaotnre 120 

Tyntesfleld  Chapel,  glass  panels  in  the  Oibbe  Memorial 241 

British  (tee  Groat  Britain). 

British  Association  for  the  Adyancement  of  Science,  paper  on  the  **Mann&otare  of  Fire-bricks  " 

read  before 216-225 

British  Columbia  (eee  Great  Britain:  colonies:  Canada). 
British  Gnifflia  (see  Great  Britain:  colonies). 
British  Moseum  (tee  London). 

Brittain,  Frederick,  English  commissioner  to  inyestigate  wages  in  Europe 104 

Brocard,  P.  J.  (Paris,  France),  vases,  plates,  goblets,  etc.,  of  enameled  and  gilded  glass 264, 293 

Brongniart  (France),  expert  in  ceramic  manufacture 121 

treatise  on  ceramics  cited 136 

Brooklyn,  N.  T.— 

glass  manufacture 840 

materials  used 814 

Broeely  (England) — 

ceramic  manuCftoture— 

tiles 212 

Brown,  Bayley,  &  Dixon  (Sheffield,  England),  Bessemer  steel  rails,  tires,  springs,  etc,  chains. . .  17 

attachment  to  Bessemer  converters 22 

Brown  (John)  &  Ca  (Sheffield,  England),  Bessemer  steel  rails,  axles,  armor-plates,  etc 17 

Brown  Sc  Sharpe  ManufEkcturing  Company  (Providence,  R.  L),  machines,  tools 66 

Brown- Westhead  (T.  C),  Moore,  St.  Co.  (Hanley,  England),  ceramic  manufactures 130. 142, 148 

Bnmetti,  Ch.  (Paris,  France),  glass  vases,  lamps,  enameled  by  printing  process 265, 266 

Bronfout,  Mmeu  Jules  de  (Vienna,  Austria),  spun-glass  toilet  articles,  collars,  bonnets,  cloaks,  etc.         296 
Brunswick  (eee  Germany). 
Brussels  (Belgium)— 

iron  and  steel  manufSaoture  at 40 

locomotives 40 

glass  manufacture 802 

Bucan  (A.)  &  Dupontieu  (Creteil,  France),  enamel-deoorated  glass 206 

Buckowina  (tee  Austria-Hungary :  provinces). 

Buglet  (Paris,  France),  enamel-decorated  glass 266 

Building,  wood  used  in  (tee  Forestry). 
Bulri  (India)— 

pottery  manufacture 160 

Bureau  of  Statistics  (tee  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics). 

Buquet,  C.  (Paris,  France),  mirrors 264 

Burgin  &,  Sons  (Philadelphia,  Pa. ),  glass-makers 858 

Burmah  (tee  Great  Britain:  colonies:  India). 
Bnrslem  (England) — 

porcelain  manufacture 119 

tUes 203 

Bussaco,  Forest  of  (Portugal),  administration  of 412 

Byzantine  desigus  in  English  glass  ware 285 

Cabinetmaking  materials  (tee  Forestry). 

Cadogan,  Lady  Augusta  (England),  prize  for  porcelain  decoratiMi 147 

<3ail,  Halot,  A  Co.  (Brussels,  Belgium),  machines  and  tools '. 40 

California  (tee  United  States). 

Cameli'ord,  Lord  (England),  promoter  of  ceramic  industry 120 

Cameos  (tee  Ceramics;  alto.  Glass). 

Cammell  (Charles)  &  Co.  (Sheffield,  England),  Bessemer  steel  rails,  axles,  armor-plates,  etc —  17 

•  Campbell,  C.  Minton  (Stoke-upon-Trent,  Englxuid),  porcelain  manufiicturer  (tee,  oiso.  Minion's 

ChinaTVorks) 183 

Campbell  Brick  and  Tile  Company  (Stoke-upon-Trent,  Enghind)— 

tUes,  mantels,  mosaics 210, 2U 

plaques  designed  by  Solon,  illuetraUons  of 180*,  162*,  178*,  180*,  181*  187*,  188*,  210* 

Campbdl,  J.  McLeod,  inspector  of  forests,  Sinde,  India 427 

(Canada  (tee  Great  Britain:  colonies). 

Candelabra  (tee  Glass). 
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Candiani,  Macedonian  (Venice,  Italy),  glaas  imitations  of  stones  and  marbles,  enamels,  colored 

pastes 808,8W 

Cannon  (see  Iron  and  Steel). 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  («ee  Great  Britain :  colonies). 

Capronnier,  J.  B.  (Scbaerbcck,  Belgium),  glass  paintings,  enamels 303 

Carinlbia  (ses  Austria^Hungary :  provinces). 
Carlsbad  (Bohemia,  Austria) — 

glass  manufactare 2M 

CMniola  (tee  Austria-iliin;;ary :  provinces). 

Carpentier,  E.  (Paris;,  France),  mirrors    264 

Carr,  James  (New  York  City),  pottery    190 

Casset-Delas  (Paris,  France),  pla to-glass  with  *•  plastic  etching" 273 

Castellani,  Alessandro  (Italy),  promoter  of  art  work  in  glass 238 

collectionof   288,240 

Castings  (see  Iron  and  Steel). 

Castlyn,  Charles  (Greenpoint,  Long  Island) ,  porcelain  manufACtore    105 

Catalan  Forges  (see,  also,  Iron  and  Steel ;  also,  Machinery)  — 

derivation  of  name 76 

Catherine  A.  (Paris,  Franco),  glass  coated  with  "vitrified  stone  ware" 262 

Catherincholm  Iron  Works  (Norway) 76 

Cattle  breeding  in  BritUh  India 428,429 

fattened  on  cotton-seed  oil-cake  In  United  States 450 

Celtic  designs  in  English  glass  ware 235^  280 

definition  of 2M 

Central  Glass  Company  (Wheeling,  W.Va.),  pressed  glass 24 

CERAMICS— 

[Note.— TA«  Ceramic  exhibit  is  indexed  in  detaU  under  the  titles  of  the  producing  coun- 
tries, viz: 

Anstria-Hungsiry,       Germany  (with  Ba« 
Belgium,  varia,    Prussia, 

Brazil,  Saxony,  etc.), 

China,  Great  Britain  (with 

Denmark,  Australia,    Cana- 

^gyp^  <1^  India,  etc.), 

Franco  (witli  Al-       Greece, 
g«^ria), 
See,  also,  Arabs,  Assyrians,  Babylon,  Moors,  Puritans,  Romans,  Saracens,  Syria. 
Also,  Education,  Machinery,  Operatives,  Protectire  legislation.] 

clasHiflcation  of  exhibits  (Group  m,  Class  20) 114 

Rkpoktoh  ••CEBAMiC8,"by  Wm.  p.  Blake  Iia-2a6 

exhibitof 115 

by  United  States  inadequate 190,191 

recent  progress  in 116 

stimulated  by  international  exhibitions 115,116^117 

art  collections 116 

list  of  jurors  of  Class  20 122 

awards  in  Class  20 122-129 

exhibitors  in  Class  20 130-132,154-161,177-183,18^-190 

chronicle  of  events  in  the  history  of 118-121 

public  coUections  of 116,117,118,135,186,139,140,152,201 

wares  and  decorations  in  manufacture— 

aventurine 141 

Baycaux 175 

cameos 115, 165 

cUrisonnB 115,166,198 

craqueU 166 

Crouch 119 

Delft 118,106* 

Doulton 145,149 

enamels 115,139,147,164,166-168,196-200,203,204 

faience 134,135,152,163,154*162,164,166,167,169,170,171,173,179.164,185 

d'Oiron  (see  Henri  n,  beUno). 

stanniferous 118,154 

fire-bricks 215-225*324-328 

¥iemi»h  (Oris  de  Flandres) 118 


Italy, 

Russia  (with  Fin- 

Japan, 

hind), 

Morocco, 

Spain, 

l^etherlands. 

Sweden, 

Norway. 

Turkey, 

Persia, 

United  States  (with 

Portugal, 

Individnal  Stetee). 
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C£BAMICS— Continued. 

wtaea  and  dooorations  in  mAuofiEMstnre— 

glazo 115,133,134,171 

graJUo 115,118,142,210 

RerailUFavenMd'Oiron) 133, 135, 13C*,  173 

Limoges 141,197 

nw^JoUoo 118,154,203,205 

Paliesy 143,171,172 

pdU  changsanU 135 

9urpdU 133,135,136-138,142,145,148,149,163,165 

ttndre 119,172 

porcelain 118,  U9, 120, 134, 136, 140, 152, 153, 163, 170, 178, 184, 196 

ivory 163 

nacreoos 171 

rice 141,163 

qoeensware  (Qaeen  Charlotte) 142 

Sookingham 120 

Bonen 166 

Saxon 173 

Bcroddled     134 

Sdrres 115,119,166,173 

stoneware 154 

terracotta 144,164 

terred^pipe 169 

tiles ^ 118,148,150,196,200-215,225 

tortoise-shell 134 

undcrglazo  painting 133,179 

Worcester 139-141 

styles — 

early  English   145,146* 

Francis  I  (France) 135 

Francis  II  (France) 197 

Henri  II  (France) 197 

Jacobean 145 

Louis  XVI  (France) .       138* 

Queen  Anne 145,146* 

materials— 

boracioacid 153 

feldspar 163,176,178 

flre-cJays 216-225,825-328 

flint 153,212 

kaolin 110,120,153,176,196 

lava : 168 

petuntse 110 

tin 153 

machinery  used  in  manufacture- 
preparing  materials 153, 211, 222 

shaping  pieces 153 

fbmaccs.  kihis 167,212,216-219,223,224 

molding  bricks 222 

tiles 202,206,206 

illustrations  to  the  report— 

Plate       I.— Plaque,  pdUsur-pdU,  Cupids  at  Sapper ;  designed  and  executed  by  Solon ; 
manufactured  by  Mintons,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  England.     Frontiipiece 

to  report,  facing 113* 

Plate      n.— Plaque,  gra/Uo,  emblematic  figure  of  potter,  England;  designed  and  ex- 
ecuted by  Solon ;  mauufiictured  by  Campbell  Brick  and  Tile  Company, 

Stoke-upon-Trent,  England 130* 

Plate    HL— Plaque,  pdte-tur-pdt^  Cupid  Driving;  Solon,  designer;  Minton,  manu- 
facturer   186* 

Plate    rv.— Plaque,  pdie-tur-pdie,  Cupid  Chained;  Solon,  designer;  Minton,  manu- 

CEbcturer 137* 

Plate      v.— Pilgrim  bottle,  pdtesur-pdts ;  Solon,  designer ;  Minton,  manufacturer 138* 

Plate     VI. — Plaque,  grafito,  emblematic  figure  of  potter — France;  Solon,  designer t 

Campbell  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  manuDficturcrs 152* 
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GEBAHICS-Continaed— 
illastrations  to  the  report— 

Plate  VII.— Plaqae,  graJUo,  emblematic  flgure— Germany ;   Solon,  designer;  Gamp- 
bell,  maiinfactnrer 178* 

Plate YIII.— Plaque,  emblematic flgare—Itidy ;  Solon,  designer;  Campbell,  manufkct- 

urer 180* 

Plate    IX.— Plaqae,  emblematic  figure— Morocco ;  Solon,  designer;  Campbell,  manu- 
facturer        181* 

Plate      X.— Plaque,  emblematic  figure— China;  Solon,  designer;  Campbell,  manufact- 
urer         187* 

Plate    XL— Plaque,  emblematic  figure— Japan;  Solon,  designer;  Campbell,  manu- 
facturer        188* 

Plate  Xn.— Plaque,  emblematic  figure— Greece ;  Solon,  designer;  Campbell,  manu- 
facturer        210* 

Plate XIII. — ^Plaque,  emblematic  figure— Egypt;  Solon,  designer;  Campbell,  manu- 
facturer        aO' 

Pls^  XIY.— Plaque,  emblematic  figure— Persia;  Solon,  designer;  Campbell,  manu- 
facturer         210* 

Plate  XV.— Plaque,  graJUo,  Cupids  in  the  Pottery;  Solon,  designer;  Campbell,  manu- 

fncturer 210* 

Plate  XYI.— Plaque,  gra/Uo,  Cupids  in  the  Pottery;  Solon,  designer;  Campbell,  manu- 
facturer         210* 

Figure  1.— Vase,  decorated  by  Pilsbury ;  manufactured  by  Mintons,  Stoke-upon-Trent.        134* 

Pigure  2.— Copy  of  Henri-Beux  Tase ;  manufactured  by  Mintons 130* 

Figure  3.— Amorini  vase ;  manufactured  by  Mintons 138* 

Figure  4.— Doultonwarcjug;  Doulton  &  Co.,  Lambeth,  London 144* 

Figure  5.— Queen  Anne  clock ;  Howell,  James,  &  Co.,  London 146* 

Figure  6.— Early  English  clock ;  Howell,  James,  &  Co    146* 

Figure  7.— TVaU  dock;  Howell,  James,  &  Co 146* 

Figure  8.— Tilepanel;  Minton,  Hollins,  &  Co., London 212* 

Figure  O.—Potcelain  stoves ;  Joseph  de  Ceute,  Vienna ..        214* 

FignrelO.— German  porcelain  stove 213^ 

Certeux,  his  book,  the  "Guide  for  the  Planter  of  the  Eucalyptus  in  Algeria,"  referred  to 416 

Ceute  (Me  De  Ceute). 

Ceylon  («e«  Great  Britain:  colonies). 

Chabin,  H.  (Paris,  France),  stained-ghws  windows 272 

Chagot(J.)  &  Co.  (Montcean-les-Mines,  France),  glass  bottles 271 

gas-burning  glass  furnace 3S6 

Chains  (see  Iron  and  Steel). 
CHiAlons  (France)— 

iron  and  steel  manuliictnre  at  (tee,  olfo,  Schneider  &  Co.) 8 

Champagne  Forge  Company  (France),  iron  and  ores 12 

Champigneulle,  G.  (Bar-le-Duc-Salvanges,  France),  stained-glass  windows 272 

Champion  (Paris,  France),  art/aienee 171 

painted  plaques 171 

Chandeliers  (lee  Ghiss). 

(^hapelle  (tee  De  la  Chapelle  &  Co.). 

Charbonnier  Frdres  (Longchamp,  France),  photographs  on  porcelain 172 

Charcoal  (tee  Glass:  materials;  alio.  Fuel). 
Charleroi  (Belgium)— 

glass  manufacture 802,329,345 

Charleston,  S.  C— 

cotton  exhibit  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 435 

Chariot  Fils  (Paris,  France),  enamel  decoration 197 

Chartier  (A.)  &Co.  (Douai,  France),  glass  bottles,  Jars,  carboys,  etc 271 

Ch&telineau  Iron  Works  (ChAteUneau,  Belgium),  iron  products 89 

Chauny  (France)— 

glass  manufacture 259,828 

chemical  works 828 

Cheese  factories  established  in  France  by  the  Department  of  Forests 883 

Chevrier  (France)— 

porcelain  manufacture 76 

Chicago,  111.— 

railroad  cars  built  at 67 

Chichester  (England)— 

excavated  remains,  Roman  pavements,  tiles,  eto 201 
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CHnj— 

IBON  AlTD  SiBBL— 

murafactore 8<J 

imports— 

from  Great  Britatn 85 

cool 86 

imports  from  Great  Britain 86 

CWna  («««,  oiw,  Ceramics) 117 

CHINA— 
Ckiumics— 

list  of  exhibitors 187 

porcelaiiif  ancient  manpfactiire  of 118 

rice 141 

tiles 200 

porcelain  imitated  in  Great  Britain 133,140 

India 149 

Pranoe 166,168,170,178 

decoration — 

pdU-turpdte  186  note 

enamels,  oloifomi^ 188 

preparation  of  clay  for  mann&otnre 326 

Cotton— 

first  introdnced  fh>m  India 437 

production,  early 448 

modem 448 

imx>OTt8 448 

from  India 436,471 

FOBEBTBT— 

exhibit 895 

IBON  AMD  StBKL^ 

ores 82 

magnetic  sand -. 82 

coal 82,88 

anthracite 82 

bitominous 82 

manoiiEtctnring  processes 82 

mannfiictnree— 

tools   82 

implements 82 

imports- 
iron  and  steel 82,83 

coal  and  coke  from  Great  Britain 83 

railroads,  exclusion  of 82 

Textilb  Fabuics— 

cotton  manufactured  in  thirteenth  century 437 

imports  from  Great  Britain 471 

United  States 471 

Choisy-le-Boi  (France)— 

/odmca  mannfiacture 154,173,174 

Chrome  (ses  Glass:  materials). 
Cincinnati,  Ohio- 
glass  manufiDicture  316 

Cirey  (France) — 

glass  manufacture 259,328 

Claghom,  Dr.,  conservator  offorests,  Madras,  India 428 

Clairefontaine  (France)— 

fc^ienee  manufacture 169 

Clairey  (France)— 

glass  manufacture 257 

C]app(B.P.)  &Co.  (Pawtuoket,  R.  I.),  wood  products 395 

Classification  of  exhibits,  Paris  Exposition^  1878— 

Third  Group  (as  to  Ceramics) 114 

(as  to  Glass) 228 

Fifth  Group  (as  to  Mining  Industries,  etc) 2 

(as  to  Forestry) 800 

(as  to  Cotton  Culture) 434 
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Clati8s,E.  (Paris,  France),  imitatioiis  of  old  cbina 173 

Clay  (Me  Glass:  materials). 

Cl^mandot  (France),  chemist,  expert  in  glass  manuDMstnro— 

member  of  the  Jury,  Class  19  (Glass) 230 

process  of  glass  decoration  invented  by 252 

flint  glass  manufnctare 864 

nickel-plating  gloss-making  tools 806 

*' Cleveland  District"  (England) — 

location  of 19 

iron  production 19,20 

depression  in  100,101 

ores  for  Bessemer  steel 25 

sale  of  pig-iron  of,  in  Germany 85 

slag  from  iron  work  s  used  in  ceramic  and  glass  work 373 

Clichy  (France)— 

glass  manufacture   250-252,364 

Clock  cases,  ceramic  decoration  of,  in  England 145,146* 

tawdry  styles  of,  in  United  States 146 

Cloitonn^  {tee  Ceramics). 

Clough  &.  Williamson  (Newark,K.  J.),  cork-screw  machine 68 

Coal  (»«eFuel;  abo,  Glass:  fuel;  oZto,  Glass:  materials). 

Coal-oil  (we,  aliOy  Fuel:  petroleum)— 

compared  with  cotton-seed  oil 450 

Cobalt  (tee  Glass :  materials). 

Cobnrg  (Germany) — 

wages  of  operatives 105 

Cochin  China  (Me  France :  colonies). 

CockeriU,  John,  founder  of  the  works  next  mentioned— 

introtluced  use  of  coke  in  blast  furnaces 88;  40 

CockeriU  (John)  Society  (Seraing,  Belgium) — 

iron  and  steel  and  products,  locomotives,  boiler-plates,  axles,  beams,  etc 88 

worksof ^ 38,30,41,42 

Coke  {tee  Fuel ;  alto,  Gloss:  fuel;  alto^  Iron  and  Steel:  fuel). 

Collignon  (E.)  &Clavon  (Tr61on, France),  ghiss bottles 271 

Collins  Company  (Hartford,  Conn.)i  axes,  edge-tools 67 

CoUobriftrert  (France) — 

cork  manufacture 401 

Coln£,  Charles,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Commissioners — 

Hepobt  ON  Glass  AND  Glass  Waub 242,243-387 

glass  cutting  machine  invented  by 285, 309, 370 

Coln6,  J.  P. ,  glass-cutting  machine  invented  by 368^  370 

COLOMBIA,  UNITED  STATES  OF— 

iron  manufacture 85,88 

coal 86 

Color  {tet  Ceramics ;  alto.  Glass). 

change  of^  in  glass,  under  the  action  of  light 817 

Coloring  matter:  vegetable  dye-stuffis  {tee  Forestry). 

Colorado  {tee  United  States). 

Columbia,  District  of  (tee  United  States). 

Columbus,  Ohio- 
iron  and  steel  manufMiture— 

mining  machinery 66 

Compagnio  Auouyme  des  CristaUeries  et  Yerrories  Namuroises  (Namnr,  Belgium),  ^ass  table- 
ware, muslin  glass,  globes 288 

Compagnie  Beige  (Brussels,  Belgium),  cars  and  locomotives 40 

Compagnie  des  CristaUeries  de  Baccarat  (Baccarat,  Franco)- 

ghiss 247-250 

wares  exported  to  United  States 250 

imitated  in  United  States  in  pressed  glass 250 

Ompagnio  Cr6n6rale  des  Yorreries  de  la  Loire  et  du  Bhdne  (Rive^e-Gier,  France) — 

pressed  and  cut  glass   258 

colored  window-glass  and  cylinders 262,345 

ghiss  bottles 271 

Compain,  P.  M.  (Paris,  France),  mirrors 264 

Compressed  ooal^  Aiel  (Me  Iron  and  Steel:  fuel;  aUo,  Fuel). 
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Congress  of  TTnited  States  (see  United  States). 
Conneeticut  (iee  United  States). 
Constantino,  a  department  of  Algeria  («ae  France:  colonies:  Algeria). 

"Continental  System"  of  Napoleon  I  siimnlated  cotton  cnltare  in  Italy 468 

Contorier  (Prance),  decorator  of  porcelain 163 

Cookworthy,  William  (England),  promoter  of  ceromiclndustry 120 

Cooper,  Hewitt,  &  Co.  (Trenton,  N.  J.),  steel  manufactnro 74 

Cooperage  (see  Forestry). 
Copper  («M Glass:  materials). 

Corbet,  Bichard,  Kuigbt  Templar,  tiled  monpment  in  Halvem  Priory  Church,  England 207 

Cork  (SM  Forestry). 

Corliss  engine,  manofactured  in  France 12 

Cornwall  (England)— 
ceramics- 
materials — 

kaolin 120 

days  exported 184 

early  manufocturo 120 

Corsica,  Island  of  (France)— 

iron  manafootoro 11 

cork  grown  in 401 

COTTON— 

[Note.— TAe  exhibit  of  raw  cotton  is  indexed  in  detail  under  the  WXee  of  the  countries 
named  below.    R^erenoee  to  cotton  manv/o/cture  are  indexed  under  the  subheading  Tex- 
tile Fobrics  under  the  titles  of  the  countries  marked  by  an  asterisk  (*)  ; 
Africa.  *Great  Britain  (and  *India),      Peru, 

Arabia,  Greece,  Portagol, 

''Argentine  Bepnblic,  Hawaii,  Bussio, 

♦Austria-Hnngary,  Hayti,  *Spain, 

♦Belgium,  *Italy,  Sweden, 

Brazil,  Japan,  ^Switzerland* 

♦China,  Mexico,  Tunis, 

Denmark,  ^Netherlands,  *United  States, 

Egypt,  Norway,  Venezuela, 

•France,  Paraguay,  "West  Indies.] 

♦Germany,  Persia. 

obissiflcation  of  exhibits  (Group  V,  Class46) :....         484 

Eeport  on  Cotton  CuLTURR,  by  P.  M.  B.  Touno 433-474 

writings  on  cotton  culture  and  statistics  referred  to  .  447, 472 

exhibits  of 435,450 

disappointing 485 

by  United  States  inadequate 435 

trade  in,  consumption 405, 471 

trade  affected  by  protective  legislation— 

inGreeco 448 

Switzerland 469 

civil  war  in  United  States,  1861-'65— 

in  Germany 470 

Great  Britain 108,470 

Russia 470 

Spain 467 

Europe  in  general  470 

ootton'Soed 450 

oil 450 

coke 450 

English  efforts  to  secure  supply  independently  of  United  States  production 437, 438 

varieties  produced — 

Ahmouni 443 

BahU 448 

Bami6h 439 

Belledl 439 

Jnmel 439,440 

Maho 439,440 

Mlskowl 443 

Nadnm 449 
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OOTTON-Continiied— 
Turietles  produced* 

Nankin 486^  489, 444^445, 447, 449 

okxa  crossed  with  ootton 488,440 

Peeler 444 

sea-ialand 484, 480^  488;  441, 444, 446, 446, 447, 45(M«2 

Sondon 438 

Surats 430,440 

upland 485^486^  438^441, 444, 445, 446;  447, 448, 458 

"wool" 445 

machinery  and  implements  used  in  cultivation 438;  441, 443, 447, 452, 458, 455, 450^  457 

labor-saTbig  appliances  not  used  in  India 438 

Egypt 441.442,443 

Italy 447 

United  States  (sea-islands) 445 

operatives— 

slaye  labor  in  United  States 438 

West  Indies 438 

skilled  labor  unattainable  in  Egypt 441.443,451 

Hayti 446 

India   488;451 

Italy 447 

South  America 451 

West  Indies 438 

methods  of  cultivation 440-443,451-460 

rotation  of  crops 451,452 

dangers  to  crop  from  weather 449,451,453,454,463 

diseases 458,462,463 

insects 449,482,463-465 

statistics- 
crops  of  United  States,  1848-'61, 1865-78 473 

1841-78 473,474 

exports  of  United  States,  1841-78 473-174 

consumption  of  United  States,  1841-78 473,474 

acreage  cultivated  in  United  States,  1876-78 474 

imports  of  Groat  Britain  from  United  States,  1841-78 473,474 

Europe  from  United  States,  1841-78... 473,474 

Franco  from  United  States,  1859-'63 466 

prices  in  New  York,  1828-77 474 

French  commerce  in,  1859-'63 466 

imports  from  Great  Britain 466 

exports  to  Great  Britain    466 

sea-island  cotton  produced  in  United  States,  1865-78 462 

exports 462 

home  consumption 462  • 

consumption  of  cotton,  1877, 1  d  Europe 471 

Great  Britain 471 

India 471 

United  States 471 

Cotton-growing  States  (see  United  States :  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  (Georgia,  Louisiana^  Hia- 

sissippi.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Texas). 
Couillet  (Belgium)— 

iron  and  steel  manufacture— 

locomotl  v<>8 46 

Couillct  Iron  Works  (Couillet,  Belgium),  iron  products 89 

Courcellcs  (Belgium)— 

glass  manufactaro 800;  329 

Courland  (see  Ilussia:  provinces). 

Cowper  hot-blast  stovo  for  iron  working 8 

Coyen,M.A.  (Paris,  France),  glass  bottles 258 

glass-working  tools...*. 258 

Crackling,  CraqtUU  (see  Ceramics;  also.  Glass). 
Cramplon  (Germany) — 

glass  manufacture 829 

Crapoix,  n.  (Paris,  France),  stained-glass  windows 272 
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CreU  (Franco)— 

/oiisnM  znannf aotore ♦ 16i»102 

Creteil  (France)— 

glass  monnfttotore 266 

Cretin  (P.)  &  Co.  (Chagny,  France),  ^^ass  botdea 271 

Creosot  (Sadno^t- Loire,  France) — 

model  of  the  town 8 

iron  and  steel mannfhctare  at  (tes,also^  Schneider  &  Co.) 7-9 

wages  of  operatives  103 

women  as  operatiyes 108 

Cristallerie  de  Clichy  (near  Paris,  France),  glass 247,250-252 

process  of  mannfiustniing  flint  glass 364 

Cristallerie  de  Pantin  (near  Paris,  France),  glass 247,252-254 

Cristallerie  de  Sevres  (Sevres,  France),  glass 247,256 

C>rockery  (§66  Ceramics). 
Croismare  (Prance)— 

glass  manofactnre 258 

Croach  ware  («m  Ceramics). 

Cryolite  {tee  Glass:  materials). 

Crystal  («ee  Glass:  materials;  oZm,  Glass:  wares)— 

definition  of 861 

Crystal  City  Plate-Glass  TVorka— 

glass  mannfacture 868 

Cuba  (tee  Spain:  colonies). 

Caddapah  (m«  Great  Britain:  colonies:  India). 

Cnlletts,  broken  glass  i$ee  Glass:  materials). 

Cutlery  (see  Iron  and  Steel). 

Catting  (»ee  Glass:  machinery;  alto.  Machinery). 

Dakota  (tee  United  States). 

Dalpayrat  &  Lot  (Limoges,  Franco),  enamel  decoration 197 

Dames  (Belgium) — 

early  iron  works  at 40 

Dampremy  (Belgiam) — 

glass  manafiocturo 801,302 

Daniell  (A.  B.)  &  Son  (London,  England),  glass  ware,  blown  and  spnn,  engrayed  vases 285, 288 

Danks  fomoce  (tee  Iron  and  Steel;  alto,  Machinery). 

Danks,  Samael  (Cincinnati,  Ohio),  puddling  machine 7,19,41 

Dartout,  P.  (Paris,  France),  porcelain  flowers 174 

Daubr6e  (France),  experiments  in  glass  manu&cture 319 

Day,  Lewis  F.  (England),  designer  on  porcelain 145 

clock  decorated  by 146* 

Day  &  Williams  (Kent,  Ohio),  window-glass  manufi^cturers 246 

DeCeute,  Joseph  (Vienna,  Austria),  porcelain  stoves 214* 

Deck,  T.  (Paris-Vangirard,  France),  manufacturer  ot/a^ienee 166 

grand  medal  awarded  to 122,166 

De  Dordolot  (L.)  Sc  Co.  (Lodelinsart,  Belgium),  window  glass 302 

De  Grafl^  Victor  (Anadol,  Russia),  writer  on  botany,  founder  and  director  of  School  of  Forestry, 

Anadol 422 

De  Granrut  Ain6,  A.  (Loivre,  France),  glass  bottles 271 

DeGranrut,  E.  (Maison-Bouge  Vouziers,  France),  glass  bottles 271 

Dehra  Doon  (India)— 

forest  school  for  native  subordinates. 429 

De  la  Beche,  book  on  "British  Pottery  and  Porcelain,"  referred  to 139 

De  la  Chapelle  (B.)  &  Co.  (South  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.),  manufacture  of  tempered  glass  by  Bastie 

process 840 

Delaisse  (Paris,  France),  tiles 218 

Delaplanche,  Eugdne  (France),  sculptor  in /oSsnee 164 

/oienM  vase  by 165 

Delaware  {tee  United  States). 
Delft  (Holland)— 

early  pottery  manufhoture 118 

imitation  in  France 166 

Delft  ware  (tee  Ceramics). 

DelUle  (M.)  &Co.  (Aniche,  Franco),  sheet  and  window  glass 262 

32  p  B VOL  3 
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Be  Laynes,  Victor,  professor  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  If  (tiers  (Paris,  France),  experi- 
ments in  glass  making  838 

DemidoiF,  Prince  of  Son  Donato  (Russia) — 

manufactarer  of  iron  and  steel 51,53,54 

exhibit  of  bars,  plates,  wire,  axles,  svrords,  chains,  prqjectUee,  etc 50 

DomlJuhus  (see  Glass). 

Dcnainand  Anzin  Works  (France),  iron  and  steel  prudacts 12 

DENMARK  (see,  cOto,  M6en)— 

CEIIAHIC&— 

imports  from  Sweden 184 

exports- 
materials  to  Sweden 184 

FOBBSTRY— 

forests — 

extent  of 410 

owned  by  tho  state 410 

proprietors  of  domains,  establishments,  etc 410 

commoners 410,411 

revenaesfrom 410 

administration — 

oflacers  and  functions 410,411,412 

legislation- 
restricting  cutting  of  wood 410 

divisions  of  forests    410 

providing  for  replanting 411 

penalties 411 

Tbxtilb  Fabrics— 

cotton  imports  from  Great  Dritaln 470 

Dennis  Vase 237,274 

Denuclle,  C.  (Chevrier,  France),  porcelain  materials 176 

Dcprez,  Jules,  manager  of  the  Val-Saint-Lambert  Glass  Works,  Belgium 240 

Derby  (England)— 

porcelain  manu£actnre 120 

De  Soto,  Mo.— 

clay  for  fire-brick 827 

Denlin,  P6re,  F.  (Jumet,  Belgium),  window  glass,  white,  stained,  colored 801 

Devillo,  Sainte  Claire  (France),  chemist,  inventor  of  apparatus  for  burning  petroleum  in  loco- 
motives   857 

Deviolaine  &  Co.  (Vauxrot,  Franco),  glass  bottles 270 

De  Wendel's  Iron  Works  (Alsace) 31,32 

iron  railway  sleepers 33 

Dewez,  M.  (Paris,  France),  glass  8i;ins 267 

D'Huart  Frires  (Longwy,  France),  /aXence  man nfacturo.   158, 167, 168 

enamel  decoration 168 

D'Huart,  II.  (Longwy,  France),  manufacturer  of  enameled  jwroelain 168 

Dhurwar  («ee Great  Britain:  colonies:  India). 

Didierjean  (Saint  Louis,  Mo.),  improvement  in  gas-burning  glass  fbmaces 364 

Didot  (A.  F.)  &  Dalenicie  (Paris,  France),  vitrified  and  enameled  photographs 873 

Dieppe  (France) — 

ceramic  materials 184 

Dinapur  (India)— 

pottery  manufiaoturo  140 

Disston  (Henry)  &  Sons  (Philadelphia,  Pa.),  saws 67 

District  of  Columbia  (tee  United  States). 

Domont,  Sauvageot,  &  Co.  (Paris,  France),  glass 257 

Donersmarkhiitte  Iron  and  Steel  Works  (Germany) 80,97 

Dopter,  J.  (Paris,  France),  plate-glass,  etched,  painted,  stained,  oto 272 

Dorpat  (Russia) — 

glass  uumufiBtoture 829 

Dortmund  Union  Iron  and  Steel  Works  (Germany) 30,97 

Douai  (France) — 

glass  manufacture 271 

Douglas  Axe  Manufacturing  Company  (Boston,  Mass.),  axes,  edge  tools : 67 

Douglas,  W.&.  B.  (Middletown,  Conn.),  pumps,  hydrants,  hydraulic  rams,  etc 67 
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Dotdton&Co.  (Lambeth,  London,  Bngland),  arfcpottoiy 131, 143, 144*  145 

imitated  in  India 146 

flie-iesisting  brick,  muffles,  rotorta,  etc 225 

Donzy  (France) — 

glass  manofiictiiTe 258 

Drayton,  experiments  in  glaaa  mann£iotare 833 

Dresden  (Saxony,  Germany) — 

porcelain  mxmoflEicture 119 

glass  manofacture 340 

Aimacce 355,356 

Dressier  Ed.  (Orablonz,  Bobemia,  Austria),  plate-glass  caskets,  fuioy  articles,  imitation  Jewels  205 
Drying  ovens  (iee  Glass:  machinery:  ovens). 
Dublin  (Ireland)— 

"XTngftiim — 

glass  collection 291 

Dudley,  Burl,  restored 'Worcester  Cathedral,  England 203 

turquoise  blue  onamel  tea-set 140 

Dueebnry,  William  (Derby,  England),  porcelain  manufacturer 120 

Dunnachie,  James  (Glenboig,  Scotland),  director  of  the  Glenboig  Fire  Clay  Company 210 

paper  on  "  The  Manuijocture  of  Fire  Bricks,"  road  before  the  BritLab  Association,  quoted.  2K5-225 

Du  Puy,  C.  M.  (Philadelphia),  iron  and  steel  manufacturing  process Co,6d 

Durand  (Paris,  France),  plate-gloss  panel,  engraved  and  painted 273 

Dure  St,  Co.  (P^olguera  de  Langano,  Spain),  iron  and  steel  manufacture 77, 78 

Duron,  II.  (Paris,  France),  enameled  porcelain 198 

Dnsseldorf  (Germany) — 

iron  and  steel  manufacture 30 

Dutch  {see  Ndtherlands). 

Duties  {see  Protective  legislation). 

Dwight,  John,  (England),  early  porcelain  mann&cturer 119 

Early  English  style /s^  Ceramics). 
Earthenware  {see  Ceramics). 
ECUADOIU- 

iron  ore,  undeveloped 86 

Edinburgh  (Scotland)— 

ceramic  uiauufocture 220 

fire-bricks 215.225 

glass  maim  (act  ure  282,288 

EdUto  Ishintl,  S.  C— 

soa-islaud  cotton 438 

^ouard-Roulct,  S.  (Gravillo-Sainte-nonorine,  France),  glass  bottles 271 

education- 
Art  ATl'LUED  TO  INDUBTBT— 

Austria — 

art  school  for  glass  workers,  SteinsohSnau 373 

Groat  Britain— 

LamlM)th  (London)  Art  School 143 

Leeds  School  of  China  Painting  131 

France- 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  Limoges 174,197 

Indhv- 

Schoolof  Arts  of  Bombay 140 

Italy- 
Venice  and  Murono  Glass  Company 238,307 

United  States- 
pottery  schools  of  design 195 

Art  Training  School,  Philadelphia 216 

of  workingmen's  children  {see  Operatives). 

FOBESTIIY— 

France 398 

School  of  Forestry,  Nancy 392,430 

Sweden— 

Itoyal  Forest  Institute,  Stockholm 405 

local  forest  schools 405,406 

Prussia- 
Forest  Academical  School,  Neustadt 417,418,430 
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lSDTJCATION-€oiitinaed. 

FORBSTRT— 

Bosai* 41« 

Fore«t  School,  Liasino 41S-4S1 

inferior  local  aohools 421 

achoola  of  the  ateppes 421, 422 

Anadol    421.422 

Berdiaosk 422 

MeikhoUlolakoe 422 

India 420;  490 

Bohool  for  native  anbordinatea,  Dehift  Dooo 429 

ofBoera  educated  in  Fiance  and  Germany 430 

TBCHinCALr- 

Belgium *7 

EGYPT— 

CBBAHIC8— 

tUee 200 

inmoaqnea , 150 

imitated  in  Great  Britain 142 

importa  from  France 175 

Cotton— 

exhibit 439,440 

lirat  introduced  from  India 437 

American  aeed  uaed 441 

cultiyation 439 

promoted  by  the  government 439 

a  goremment  monopoly 441 

method  of 44(M4S 

ground,  character  required 440 

irrigation 440,442,443 

preparation... 440,441,442,443 

planting 440,443 

annually. 441 

triennially 440,441 

care  after  planting 442,443 

in  pruning  441 

pioldng  and  gathering 441 

dependa  on  inundation  of  the  Nile 440,442 

operativea— 

\rork  performed  by 441 

ignorant  and  ^oat 441,413 

diauae  of  improved  implements 441,442,443 

impoaaible  to  introduce  ahiHed  labor 461 

maohinea,  implements,  uaed  in  cultivating — 

generally  antiquated  Ukd  inefficient 441, 442 

plowa 440,441,442,443 

not  uaed  in  aome  regiona ,...  441,443 

hoee 441,443 

apadea 441 

brieKe  (planting  implement) 443 

ghia 441 

American 441 

preaaea 441 

varieties  produced— 

Ahmouni , 443 

Bahli 443 

Bami6h  (croas 'with  the  okra) 439 

BeUedi 439 

Journal 439,440 

Mako 439,440 

Miakawi 443 

Nankin 409 

soa-island 441,450 

Soudon 439 

Surate 439,440 
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EGYPT— Continued. 

COTTOK— 

prodaotion 439 

per  acre - 441 

limited  by  goveniment  monopoly ^.  441 

decreasing 442 

exports 442,470,471 

to  France,  via  England .  469 

imports— 

from  Malta 439 

manufactured  goods  fcom  Great  Britain 470, 471 

home  consumption 471 

Glass — 

anciebt  glass  ware  reproduced  in  Italy 807 

designs  imitated  in  Great  Britain 235 

Eiohorn  (Sweden),  inventor  of  process  for  preparing  peat  (huUorf) 409 

Eisen  und  Stahlgewerkschaft  (Eibiswald,  Austria),  circular  and  biuid  saws 45 

Ekman,  Gustaf  (Sweden),  iron-master 09 

Elba  (M«  Italy :  provinces). 

Emperor  Ferdinand  Bailway  Company  (Austria),  steel  boilers 44 

Employers  {iu  Operatives). 
Enamels  («m  Ceramics;  alto^  Glass). 
Engines  («m  Iron  and  Steel;  aUo,  Macbinery). 
England,  Eugliah  («m  Great  Britain). 
Engraving  (tee  Ceramics;  also,  Glass). 
Engraving  wheel  («m  Glass:  machinery). 
Epinao  (France) — 

glass  manufacture 271 

Emdt,  Bemhard,  court  potter,  Vienna,  Austria 218 

porcelain  tile  stoves 213 

Ernie  (Paris,  France),  glass  toilet-boxes,  vases,  etc.,  enameled,  gilded 265 

Erzberg  iron  mountain  (Austria) 45 

Esp^rance  Iron  Works  (Lidge,  Belgium),  sheet-iron  exhibited 39 

processes  employed 41 

Essen  (Rhenish  Prussia,  Germany)— 

steel  works  of  Baron  Erupp  at 30,32,33,96 

Esthonia  («m  Kussia:  provinces). 
Eston  (England)— 

steel  manufacture  at ]C 

Etching  (Me  Ceramics;  aUto^  Glass). 

Stmria  Pottery  Works  (net  Stoke-upon-Tront ;  aUo,  "Wedgwood). 

Etruscans,  ceramic  works  of;  imitated  in  Great  Britain 138 

glass  works  of,  imitated  in  Franco 273 

Great  Britain 238 

Eucalyptus,  Tasmanian  blue-gum  tree  (»ce,  also,  Forestry)— 

publications  on  its  properties,  cited 41C 

Evans,  £.  P.,  manager  Boyal  Porcelain  Works.  Worcester,  England 139 

Exhibitions  («M  International  Exhibitions). 

Fagersta  Iron  Works  (Sweden) 61 

Faxenee  (»ee  Ceramics). 

FaXeneerU  de  OUn  (Gien,  France,  faience  manufactures 166, 107 

provision  for  the  welfare  of  operatives 167 

Fains  (France) — 

glass  manufacture 257 

Fairbanks  (E.  &T.)  &Co.  (Saint  Johnsbury,  Vt),  scales 06 

Falkman,  L.  B.,  general  director  of  the  survey  bureau,  Sweden,  writings  on  the  use  of  peat, 

referred  to 40g 

Fay  (J.  A.)  &  Co.  (Cincinnati,  O.),  wood-working  machinery 67 

Fell,  manufjEicturer  of  optical  glass 243, 338 

experiments  in  glass-making 338 

Fi brons  plants  grown  in  India 430 

Field  (A.)  &Sons  (Taunton,  Mass.),  tacks,  nails 67 

F^i  (see  Great  Britain :  colonies). 
Finland  (#m  Russia:  provinces). 
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Fire-bricks  {tee  Ceramics;  also,  Glass). 

Fishing,  under  the  control  of  forest  administration,  in  France 397 

Flamm  (France),  inventor  of  gas  furnace 356 

Flattening  ovens  (see  Glass:  machinery:  ovens). 

Flaudrin,  decorator  of  the  Charch  of  St.  Vincent  de  Panl,  Paris 1C8 

Flavorine,  exhibit  of 395 

Flaxman,  John  (England),  vase  modeled  by 142 

his  illustrations  of  Homer  engraved  on  glass 236 

Flemish  ware  (see  Ceramics). 
Flint  glass  (see,  also,  Glass:  wares). 

definition  of 861 

composit iou  of 311 

Fliutstono  (see  Glass:  materials). 
FlorcOe  (Bi'lgium)— 

gUsa  nianufjcture 300, 829 

Florence  (Italy) — 

early  miinufactore  of  porcelain 118 

Florida  (see  United  States). 
Fol^ucra  do  Lnngano  (Spain) — 

iron  inanafactare '. 77, 78 

Fon  tain  obi  cau  (Franco) — 

porcelain  manafacture 152 

Forgbs-lf'sEaux  (France) — 

potter's  clay 328 

FORESTRY—" 

[XoTE.— r^  forestry  exhibit  is  indexed  in  detaU  under  the  titles  of  the  coHntriet  repre- 
sented, viz : 

Austria-IIungary.  Germany  (and  states  of),        Portugal, 

Belgium,  Great  Britain  (colonies  of),     Russia  (and  provinces), 

China  Italy,  Spain, 

Denmark,  Japan,  Sweden, 

France  (and  colonies),       Norway,  United  States. 

See,  also,  Cotton,  Education,  Fuel,  Machinery.] 

classiflcntioQ  of  exhibits  (Group  V,  Class  44) 390 

RErouT  ox  FOBKSTRY,  by  F.  P.  Bakeb 380-431 

at  Vienna  Exposition,  1873,  by  Pr.  John  A.  "Warder,  refeired  to 391 

"Forest  Conservancy  in  India,"  by  Dr.  George  C.  M.  Bird  wood,  quoted 425, 427-431 

writings  on  forestry,  etc.,  referred  to 301,396,402,403,408,410,416 

iUiistration  to  the  report- 
Plato  XVIIT,  Pavilion  of  the  French  Administration  of  Forests  in  the  Trocad6ro 389* 

description  of 392, 393 

exhibit  of.. 391,392-396 

by  United  States  inadequate 423 

ign(»rancc  on  the  subject  in  the  United  States 391, 392, 423, 424 

destruction  of  forests  in  United  States 392, 423 

protective  and  remedial  measures  in  United  States 392, 423, 423 

woods  produced — 

acacia 416 

alder 395, 398;  413 

ash 395,398,413,415^416 

aspen 398 

babul 431 

basa 895 

beech 398,413 

birch 393,305,398,414 

caoutchouc 430 

cedar 395,415,416 

oeltia 896 

eherry 895 

chcBtmit 398,402,413 

cinchona 430 

cork 894,400.401,403,413,415 

ebony  395 

elm 395,396,415 

eucalyptus 415,416 
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FORBSTKY— Continued. 

woods  produced — 

fir 3H898 

hemlock 413 

hickory 895 

Juniper 394,413,416 

lao 430 

larch 394,398 

lemon 416 

locuflt 395,415 

lote 898 

magnolia 395 

mahogany 396 

maple 395,398 

master 415 

mulberry 468 

oak 303, 395, 398, 402, 4L1, 414, 415, 416, 417 

oUve 415,416,468 

pine 394,396,398,403,412,413,414,415,416 

pistachio 1 416 

pophir 394,395 

resinous  trees 393 

UX 480 

sissn  430 

spruce 895 

teak 427,431 

thi\ja 415,416 

walnut 895,898,413 

willow 395,398 

yew 394 

Keen 415,416 

legislation  and  administratioD- 

Algeria 415,416 

Denmark 410-412 

France 396,401 

India 427-431 

Portugal 4L*J 

Prussia 417,418 

Spain 418,414 

Sweden 404,405 

United  States 423,424 

education  of  foresters— 

France 892,398,430 

India 429,430 

Prussia 417,418,430 

Eussia 418-422 

Sweden 406,406 

manufactures  and  uses- 
building  and  materials 400,402,406,407,415,416 

cabinetmaking,  furniture 400,402,415,416 

coloring  matter 416 

lampblack 407 

Spanish  bhujk 401 

cooperage 407,416 

corks 400,401,403,415 

fencing 406 

ftiel 400,403,406,407 

charcoal 400,403,406 

peat 407,409 

gun  stocks 402 

potash  (f<5«,  also.  Glass:  materials) 403 

props  for  mines,  piles,  telegraph  poles,  etc 400,410 

railroad  material 400,407,416,427,428 

resinous  products 403.407 

•hip-bnUdhig   400,401,400,407 
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FORESTRY— Continued— 
manofactore  and  nset  of— 

tanning  materiale 408, 407, 415^  410, 417 

utensils 400.402,407 

wheelwright's  materiala 400,402,415^410 

wicker-work 400 

machinery — 

workingcork 401 

preparing  peat 406^400 

Portnum,  Dmry  (England),  report  on  pottery  at  the  London  International  Bxhibitiou.  1871, 


quoted. 


150 

Foster  (England),  painter  on  porcelain 1*4 

Fouroault,  Prison,  Se,  Co.  (Dampremy,  Belgium),  glass  cylinders  and  sheets 301 

Fox.  Sampson,  manager  I<eeds  Forge  Company  (England),  inventor  corrugated  flue  for  boilers. .  21 

Foyt  Frdrcs  &  Lemaire  (N.)  (Aniche,  France),  glass  cylinders Ml 


FRANCE  (Me,  alto,  Aniche, 
Ani?^i 
Aries, 

Aubervilliers, 
Baccarat, 
Barbast, 
Bayeux, 
Beauvais, 
Berry, 
Bess6ges, 
Blanzy, 
Bordeaux, 
Bourdoux, 
ChAlons, 
Chauny, 
Cherrier, 
Choisy-le-Roi, 
Cirey, 

Clairefontaine, 
Clairey, 
Clichy. 
Collobriftros, 
Creil, 
Creteil, 
Creusot, 
Croismare, 


Douai, 

Douzy, 

Bpinac, 

Fains, 

Fontainebleau, 

Forges-les-Eaux, 

Presnes, 

Garde  Froinet, 

QOBt, 

Oien. 

Gr^u, 

Havre, 

tTeumont, 

Leroux, 

Lille, 

Limoges, 

Longchamps, 

Longwy, 

Lourches, 

Lourroil, 

Lyons, 

Marseilles, 

Megin, 

Montceaules-Mines, 

Monterau, 

Montlucon, 


Moustiers, 

Nancy, 

Nevers, 

Oiron, 

Fantin, 

Paris, 

Portieux, 

Recquignies, 

Rive^e-Gier, 

Rouen, 

Saint-Amaud-les-Eaux, 

Saint-Chamond, 

Saint-Cloud, 

Saint-Denis, 

Saint-Gobain, 

Saint-Joseph-dS'BoaTget, 

SaintJust, 

Saint-Yrieix, 

Sdrres, 

Sireuil, 

Terre-Noire, 

Vauxrot, 

Verrillo, 

Vieille-Loye. 

Yigen, 

Yincennee). 


Dieppe, 

support  of  the  Exposition  by  the  Government  of 3 

people  of '8,4 

govommental  encouragement  of  railroad  building 06 

forestry 193,395 

Ceramics— 

exhibit 158-170 

list  of  exhibitors 154-101 

collections — 

Ceramic  Museum,  Sevres 118;  183, 108 

rise  and  growth  of  the  industry- 
early  manu&oture  of  Sdvres  ware 1101,120 

encouraged  by  Louis  XY 130 

Napoleon  1 121 

governmental  encouragement- 
national  works  at  S6vres •. 120,158,195 

instruction  in  design  and  decoration — 

School  of  Fine  Arts  applied  to  Industry,  Limoges 174,197 

prizes  for  original  designs 174 

articles  manufoctnred— 

funcy  articles,  flowers,  dress  ornaments,  bracelets,  etc. . . , 162, 170, 174, 197 

art  objects- 
vases,  jars,  candlesticks 108,104,165,160,108,170,171,172,197,196 

vases,  plaques,  etc.,  mounted  in  metal 152  *?«,17<l,172 
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CKBAMlOb— 

•rticlee  Tnimflifftqred— 
artol^eot»— 

carved  wood 152,170,171 

eeolptiire,  statuary 164,168 

table  and  toilet  sets,  trays 154,168,165,166,168,169,170 

plaqaee,  panels,  slabs 162,168,164,166,168,170,172,178,197 

architectiiTal  ol^ects,  monaments,  moldings ■ 162,168 

domestic  utensils,  mags,  Jags,  culinary  articles 109,175 

chemist's  itrticles 175 

tiles 176,192,208,209 

enameled  oat-door  iron  ftunitare,  yaaes,  etc 198,190 

iron  signs,  name  plates 199 

store  tiles 218 

decoration , 152,168 

transfer  printing 154,166,109 

photographs 172 

painting 164, 168, 166»  169, 170, 172, 178, 197 

nnderglase 164,172,173 

enamel 164,162,164,166,167-169,170,171,173,174,176,196-199 

onmetal 170,197,198,199 

on  lava 168,100 

color 164,162,168,164,165,166,168,169,170,172,178,174 

gUding 162,178 

molding  in  relief 164.162,169 

gra>lCo 163 

pdU^wr-pdte 168,166,170 

pdU  rof^torUe 163 

perforated  work ^ 188 

eUfiwnni 166 

cnuiueU 166,168,170 

imitations  of  foreign  wares- 
Indian 150 

Persian 166 

Chinese 166,168,170,178 

Japanese .' 166,167,170,171.173,174 

ItaUan 166,173 

imitations  of  flndent  wares 154,166,168,173 

Henrin 178,174 

Limoges 197 

Nevers 154,178 

Konen 154,166,173 

Beaovais 164 

Lyons 164 

Moostiers 154^166,170,173 

Delft 166 

Harseilles 166 

Neidervmer 166 

Palissy 171,172 

SAvres 172,178 

Saxon 173 

ftdse  trade-marks  nsed— 

in  imitation  of  foreign  wares 178 

ancient  wares 172 


porcelain 120,152,158,163,165,170,172 

/DifiwiflS 163, 168, 164»  162, 163, 164, 166, 167, 169, 170,  m.  172, 173 

S*vres 152,163,166 

ms^olica 164 

stoneware 164 

terracotta 162 

rico  porcelain 168 

ivory  porcelain 168 

soft  porcelain  (pdtstendm) 163,172 

enamels  on  lava 168,169 

earthenware  (ttrre  de  pipe) 169 
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CERAJaCB— 

wares — 

nacreonA  porcelain 171 

Paliiwy , 171,172 

Utnvi  U(/aieneed'(Hron} 173.174 

paste 153,154,163,165^10e,17« 

ivory 169 

slip 165,170 

glaze 163,154,163,169,171 

nacreoas 171 

processes  of  manafactnre— 

of  porcelain 153.164,171,172,173 

faience 135,153,166,169,173,174 

slabs,  plaques 182 

enamels 167,169,173,197,198 

tranBferring  photographs ^ 172 

pdU'iur-pdte 136  note 

by  machinery 153,162,167 

hand 165 

fine  work 165,172 

ovens 162,167,169,172,173 

production 192 

of  porcelain 153,170 

faience 154,162,166,167,169 

tiles 175 

porcelain  materials 176 

materials  used  in  manufacture 152,176,195 

kaolin 120,153,154,167,176 

flint 153 

porcelain  earth 153 

sand 153,153,176 

feldspar 153,154,167,176 

clay 153,154,104,167,184,328 

marl 158 

load 153 

boracic  acid 158 

oxide  of  tin 158 

lava 168,160 

of  enamels 171,176 

exports — 

to  Austria 197 

Japan 153,154,169 

Belgium 165,173 

Netherlands 175 

Groat  Britain 175,197 

Algeria ' 175 

Egypt 175 

Brazil 176 

United  States 176,191,192,197 

Imports— 

from  Great  Britain 153,154,198,194 

operatives — 

number  employed 153,154,162.167,171 

women  and  children 154 

provision  for  the  welfare  of 167 

wages 171 

Cotton— 

consumption 465 

exports 466 

to  Great  Britain 466,467 

Switzerland 4<rr,469 

Ketherlands 467 

Italy 467 

Spain 467 

Austria 407 
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COTTOS— 

imports 466,466 

from  United  States 465,466 

Great  Britain 466,466,467 

BroxU 466 

Egypt 466 

India 466,467 

exhibit 892-894 

by  the  government 392-394 

cbAlet  of  the  Adminiatration  dee  ForAta 889*,  892, 398 

PavUlon  des  Gardes 393 

by  individuals 392,894 

ol^ects  exhibited— 
collections — 

geology 392 

entomology 892,393 

quadrupeds 393 

birds 393 

growing  trees 393 

seeds 393 

woods,  ornamental 394 

woods  for  construction 392, 394 

models,  plans,  views — 

reforesting  mountains 392 

retainmg hllUides 892,893 

transportation  of  timber 393 

forest  plantations 393 

cheese  fiustories 893 

implements  of  forestry 398 

wooden  olvjects,  tanks 894 

cork 394 

woods  produced,  varieties  of 392,393 

classification 898,399 

alder 898 

ash 898 

aspen 898 

beech 898 

birch 393,393 

chestnut 398 

cork 894,400,401 

ehn 898 

flr 398 

fruittrees 898 

Urch 898 

lote 898 

maple 898 

oak 893,898 

pine 894,898 

poplar 894 

resinous 393 

walnut 898 

willow 398 

administration  and  legislation 396-899 

protecting  forests  from  destmction 896-399 

by  fires 429 

penalties 898,899 

oofltodians  under  Louis  XIY 897 

Kepablic,  Firnt  Empire,  etc 397 

modern:  Administration  des  For6ts ..893,894,897,398 

education  of:  forestry  schools 392, 898 

at  Nancy 430 

pay  of 897 

functions  of 897,898 

Department  of  Forests 892,897,424,425 
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FBANCE— Ckmtiinied. 
F0BE8TBT— 
forests- 
extent  of 890,400 

provision  to  increase 383 

belonging  to  the  state - 400 

communes,  institotions,  etc 400 

individuals 400 

production 400 

consumption 400 

imports 400 

from  Algeria 400,401.417 

Belgium 401 

Corsica 401 

Germany 401 

Italy 401 

Norway » 401 

Spam 401 

Sweden 401 

exports 401 

manu&ctures  and  uses  404 

musical  instruments 3M 

building  materials   400 

ftid  400 

railways ^ 400 

oorks 400,401 

manufactured  by  hand 401 

maohineiy 401 

wine  casks,  tanks  394 

Glass— 

exhibits 229,284,235,244,247-273 

varieties  of  products 234,235 

styles  and  designs- 
Arabian  267,264,265 

Bohemian 248,251,253 

English 257 

Etruscan 260,273 

Grecian 248 

Japanese 249,251,254 

Persian 250,252,253,264.265 

Boman 264 

Venetian 251. 256, 257, 265, 268, 268 

excellence  of.  280,361 

first  use  in  windows 344 

early  painted  windows  in  churches 845 

prices 280,833,359 

omamentatiox^— 

cutting 247, 248, 240, 250, 251, 252, 253, 255, 256, 257, 258, 262, 263, 264, 266;  280, 830 

inreMef 252,253,254,256,257,365 

intaglio  273 

silhouette  i>attems 267 

etching 248,249,251,254,267,260,271,272.273 

byacid,byhand 248,255,201.266,272,870 

transfer  from  printed  paper 250, 255, 265^  266, 273, 370 

engraving 248.249,250,251,253,254,256,261,262,263,264,265.266,267,271,276,330,370 

bywheels 248,255.278,870 

colors  .  .247, 248, 249, 250, 251. 252, 254, 256, 258, 260, 261, 262, 263, 2G6. 266, 260, 271. 280, 304, 330. 850 

gilding 249,252,253,254,255,256,258,261,264,266.267 

silvering 254,255,250,260,262-264.266,2^,336 

in  combination 250,251,252,253,256,257,261,265,260,350 

layers,  cut  through  like  cameos 250,254,256^269 

from  metaflic  flakes 251.252,253,265 

avonturine 252,253.256,260 

staining  for  windows 271,272,278 

enamels 248, 240, 250, 251. 252, 258, 264. 255. 257, 264, 265, 2G6, 267, 268>270, 272, 273, 208 
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oinamentatioD— 

moeaics 269 

moontingin  metals 241^  250, 251, 258, 255, 256, 257, 264, 2«5, 206 

depoUehing 248,240^251,258,254,256,2^,261,202,263,264,266,260,271,839 

twisting,  knotting,  bending 248,249,250,251,253,257 

indenting 249 

spnn  threads 249,257 

filigree 250,251,252,256 

crackling 251,252,256 

painting 251,254,257,258,261,266,269,272 

IMwdered 251,261 

oxidised  coating  or  lining 252,258,260 

imbedding  oltjects 252,258,206 

incrostation 254,255,257,266,269 

ruling  in'lines 267 

articles  mannfftotnred— 

decorative  ot^jeots,  statnary,  monuments 247,240,264 

Tasee,  nms,  dishes,  goblets,  decanters,  bowls 247,248 

249,250,251.252,258,254,255,256,257,258,264,265,266,269,273.339 

chandeliers,  candelabra 248,249,253,255,256 

caskets,  toilet-boxes 248,249,251,258,263,264,265,266 

fianoy  articles,  paper  weights,  chessmen 248,252,253,255.262,264,266 

tablewares 249,254,256,257,258,265,266,389 

fdmitnre,  tables,  flower^stands 249,252,202,263,264 

lamps,  lanterns 249,251,254,257,265,266 

baskets 251,256 

botUes  (ornamental) 249,251,253,254,258 

botaes,  demUohns,  carboys 254,258,261,270,271,300 

imitation  Jewels,  beads 252,269 

reflectors 254,258 

mirrors 259, 26.-264, 266 

globes 254,266 

candlesticks 254,266 

chemist's  ware,  Jars,  stills,  flasks,  ftinnels 257, 258, 269, 270, 339 

deck-lights,  ball's  eyes, roof-coyering 259,260,209 

corrugated  window  panels,  etc 259, 261 

tOes  for  roofing 259,260,261,267 

dabs  for  fiooring,  carriage-ways,  etc 260 

light-house  apparatus,  lenses,  rings 260,269 

door-plates,  signs 260,267 

cylinders 260,261,262,267,269 

dock  dials 261,207,268,269 

shades 262,352 

frames  for  mirrors  and  pictures 263, 266 

plaques,  panels 266.267,269,272,278 

mosaics 269 

optical  objects,  spectacles 260 

tubes  for  levels,  gauges,  thermometers,  etc 269 

wares- 
classification  of 234,235 

crystal  (flint) 247,248,249,251,252,253,264,256,257,258,264,266,267,274,290,801,862 

definition  of 361 

muslin 248,249,260,251,262,258,267,268 

blown 248,240,250,251,252,253,254,256,267,260,264 

"metal"  of 240,252 

definition  of 235 

pressed 256,257,258,267 

molded 255,259,260 

plate 259,260,263,264,266,267,271,272,273,328,829 

cast 259,260 

dovitrifled 260 

window 261,262,267,271,301,345 

spun 269 
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roUed 8S6 

tempered,  toughened 387-840 

lime 874 

prodaction 235,270,329,845,350 

exports 235,350 

imports  of  American  pressed  glass  proyented  by  tariff. 255 

church  windows  from  Belgium 303 

materials 362,368 

processes—  , 

blowing 845 

in  molds 251.270,871 

oxidizing 251,253,260 

cutting 256 

coloring 260,278 

sUverlng 260,202»268 

powdering 281 

etching  by  printed  paper  transfers 265,266,270,273 

hyUrofluorio  acid 256,271,272,273 

ink : 278 

enameling 268-270 

polishing  plate-glass 332 

machinery — 

worked  by  hand 270 

power — 

hydraulic 256 

steam 255,270 

engraving 267 

by  the  wheel 255 

sandblast 255 

for  cutting  glass 360 

for  pressing  glass 255 

grinding  mills 268 

ftimaces 238,347,358,364,365 

Siemens 255 

BoStius 255 

portable,  for  baking  china  and  glass 268 

melting 268,260,270,354,356 

Ponsard 270 

flattening 348,849 

gas 352,353 

annealing 354 

materials- 
sand 318 

fuel  used 847 

coal  255,258,270 

wood 288 

gas 270,352,353,854,356 

coke 35i 

petroleum 857 

operatives — 

number  employed 255, 258, 270 

work  performed  by 258,864,365 

provision  for  the  welfare  of 270 

women  and  children  as 270 

IBON  AND  STBBL— 

exhibit e-15,58 

special  pavilions 7, 10, /rontitpieee 

production 5^6 

ores 8,9,10,11,13,14,28,98 

iron 0,8,10,14,15,97,98 

steel 6,8,9,10,14,15,97,98 
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FBAKCB-Conthined. 
iBon  AKD  Stbkl— 

taei  used  in  manajbotore— 

coal - 8,10,12,14.28,98 

bnquets 14,00 

oolce 10.11,12,14,98 

charcoal 11,12,14 

TaQroada  in  connection  with  iron  and  steel  works 8,10 

general,  in  France 15,98 

mannfactarea — 
iron — 

crude  and  pig 6,10,11,12,28 

merchant 11,15 

wrought 12 

galvanized 9 

castings 6,9 

ferro-monganese 10,12 

ferroMlliciam 10 

spiegeleisen 10,12 

chrome  .1 12 

steel 6,7,9 

cast,  ingots,  etc 7,9,11 

chrome 12 

displacing  iron 13,14,15 

engineering  constructions- 
bridges  8 

mines  8,12 

buildings 8 

ship-buildhig 8 

machinery 7,12,13,68 

steam-hammers 7, 10, 13,/r<mtitpieee 

engines 9,12 

marine 7 

locomotives 7,8,11,12 

boilers 7,8 

pumping 12 

agricultural 12,13,22,44 

beet-root  sugar 12 

field  trials  of...- 13 

miniug 12 

wood- working 13 

textile 13 

railroad  material 10 

rails 6,7,8,9,11,12,14,98 

wheels,  axles,  etc 7,0,11,12 

springs 10,11 

cars 11 

armor  plates 7,8,11 

cannon 9,10,11,12 

projectiles 9, 10, 11 

shipwrighting,  shafts,  propellers 7,10,11 

hardware,  chains 9 

stoves,  utensils 13 

tools,  saws 11,12,13,19 

cuUery 13,19 

bars,  beams,  sheets,  pipes,  wire 6,7,9,10,11,12,13,15 

machine  tools 13 

manufocturing  processes- 
dephosphorizing  iron  8 

Terre-Noire  steel  casting 9,18 

Bessemer 8,9,10,13.15 

Siemens-Cowper 10 

Siemens-Martin „ 7,8,9,10,11,15 

Siemens-Martin-Pemot 11 
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Pica 

FBANCE-Continiittd. 
Iboh  axj>  Sterl— 

maimflAciuring  prooeaacn 
ftimaces— 

puddling lO^ia 

Grampton  reTolving 12 

Banks 7.8 

reheating 10 

Ponaard 10 

Pemot U 

hot  blast— 

Cowper 8 

Neilson 18 

Whitwell 8;18 

machinery— 

for  rolling  mills «tlO,U 

machine  shops 

decline  in  prices 98 

exports— 

ore 14 

coal 14 

briquets - 90 

iron  and  steel  products 15 

imports- 
ores  ftt>m  Comica  11 

Algeria 12.13,88 

Italy 12,88 

Spain 12.18.14,77,88 

Elba 13 

Germany 13 

Belgium 13,42 

coal 14,98 

ft'om  Belgium 14,42 

England 14 

Germany 14 

Wales 15 

pig-iron 90 

statistics- 
iron  and  steel  production  •- 5,6,14,15 

ores,  exports  and  imports 13,14 

coal  production 14 

industry  affected  by  war  with  Germany,  1870-71 20, 27, 97, 98 

loss  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine 26,27,84,33 

payment  of  war  indemnity 26.98 

competition  from  Germany 84,35 

protective  legislation 96;  07. 98 

operatiTes— 

wages 92,103.104 

day's  labor ,..    08,104 

women  as 103,108 

ohUdrenas 103,104 

disadvantages- 
ores,  impure 98 

coal.  Impure 98 

costly  transportation 98 

TsxTiLB  Fabrics— 
cotton- 
manufacture... 465 

excellence  of  designs 465 

exports 465,466 

to  Algeria 465 

Great  Britain .        465 

United  States 465 

trade  in,  in  the  fifteenth  century .».,...»« 466 
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FBAKCS— Contiiiiied. 
CX)LONIES- 

ALGEBIA  («M,  olfo,  Altera,  Boua,  Philipperille)— 
Cbiumicb— 
importo— 

tfles  from  Franoe 176 

Cotton— 

exhibit 446 

from  Oran 445 

PhiUppevine 446 

sea-island 445 

upland  446 

Nan'keen 445 

imports  of  mimiifiictared  goods  from  Franoe 465 

FOSBBTBT— 

exhiWt    8M,416 

condition 414-417 

woods  prodnced,  varieties  of 415 

aoaira 416 

ash 415,416 

cedar 415,416 

cork 401,415 

ehn 415 

eacalyptos  (bine  gnm) 415,416 

Jnnlper 416 

lemon 416 

locust *    415 

master 415 

oak 415,416,417 

oUvo 415,410 

pine 415,416 

pistachio 416 

thivja 415,410 

seen 415,416 

manufeMtores  and  uses- 
corks 401,415 

building 415 

cabinetmaking,  furniture 415,416  . 

dyeing 415 

tanning 415,416,417 

wagon-buildin  g 415, 416 

shipbuilding ; 416 

cooperage 416 

railway  material 4 16 

forests- 
extent  of 415,416 

in  department  of  Algiers 415 

Constantine 415,416 

Oran  415 

belonging  to  grantees 415 

tribes,  villages 415 

cultivation    414,415 

acclimating 416 

protective  laws 415 

protection  against  fires    415,429 

exports 415,417 

to  France 401,417 

GreatBritain 417 

Italy 417 

IBON  AND  SteBI^ 

production 75,81 

ores 81 

for  Bessemer  steel 88 

fuel  used  in  manufacture- 
coal 81 

coke 81 

33  P   B ^VOL  3 
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FRANCE--Coiitiniied. 
C0L0NIE8- 
AL6EBIA— 

IBOK  Ain>  SmL— 
manafactnret 

pig-iron • 81 

exx>orts— 

coal 81 

ores 81,88 

to  France 12,18 

Great  Britain 25 

COCHIN  CHINA— 

Cotton  exhibit 444 

FOBBBTBT  exhibit 8M 

GABOON- 
COTTON  exhibit  444 

F0RE6TRT  exhibit 8M 

GUADELOUPE- 
COTTON  exhibit  .• 445 

FOBESTBT  exhibit 894 

GUIANA— 

Cotton  exhibit 444 

FORESTBT  exhibit 894 

MARTINIQUE— 

Cottoh  exhibit 444 

F0RB8TBY  exhibit 894 

NEW  Caledonia- 
Cotton  exhibit  444 

FORESTBT  exhibit 894 

OCEANICA— 

Cotton  exhibit,  from  Tahiti 444 

FORESTBT  exhibit 894 

REUNION  (formerly  Bonrbon  Island)- 

Cotton  exhibit 444,445 

sea-island  cotton 445^450 

SENEGAL- 
COTTON  exhibit 445 

FORESTRY  exhibit... 894 

Francis  I  style  (tee  Ceramics). 

Frankinet  &  Co.  (Marchlenne-ZAne,  Belgium),  glass-making  tools 288,299 

Freden  (Grermany)— 

glass  manufactare 829 

Frederick  n,  King  of  Prossia,  promoter  of  ceramic  industry 120 

Fredericksburg,  Va. — 

early  iron  manufacture 69 

Free  trade  {eee  Protective  legislation). 
French  Guiana  (tee  France:  colonies). 
Fresnes  (France)— 

glass  manufacture 281,262 

Fribourg  (tee  Switzerland:  cantons). 

Fuchs,  Max  J.  (Paris,  France),  glass  toflet-boxes,  mirrors 268 

J^el  (see,  aleo,  Glass ;  also,  Iron  and  Steel)— 
charcoal- 
in  iron  and  steel  industry  and  general  manufaotnreft^ 

Austria-Hungary 44,45,46^47 

Belgium 40 

France 11,12,14 

Great  Britain 60 

Italy 79 

Japan 88 

Russia 50.61,56 

Spain 78 

Sweden 61,57.69,60,406 

Switzerland 80 

Turkey 80,81 

United  States 70,73 
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liMl— Coattened. 

in  hoosehold  and  g«nenl  nte— 

France 400 

Italy 403 

Rnaaia 419 

United  Statet 895 


world's  pxodaotion 25 

tn  iron  and  steel  Indnatry  and  general  mannfiMtarea— 

Auatria-Hungary 45,40,47,49,88 

Belgiom 36^89,40,42 

Ftaaoe 8,10,12,14,28,42,98,400 

Algeria 81 

Germany 28,29,83,85,88 

Proaaia 28 

daxony 28 

Sileaia 28 

Weatphalia 14,28,62 

Great  Britain 19,20,24,25,28,85,106 

England 26,106 

Walea 90 

New  Sonth  Walea 88,88 

Canada 84,85 

NoraSootla 84 

YaaoonTer's  Island 84 

Ci^;>e  of  Good  Hope 82 

India 82,88 

Natal 82 

Greece 80 

Italy,  winting  in 78,79,88 

Norway,  wanting  in 76 

Portogal 78,88 

Roasia 51,62,56,57,02,88,99 

Spain 76,78,88 

Sweden 61,62,88 

Switserland,  wanting  in 80 

Ttansraal  Sepublio 81 

Turkey 81,88 

United  States 28,66,70,78,74,84,86 

in  glaaa  mannfkctore— 

Anstria-Hnngary 872 

Belgiam 301 

FMnoe 256^258,270,845,364 

Great  Britain 362,865 

Norway 310 

United  Statea 355 

in  honaehold  and  general  use— 

AiHca : 81,82 

Argentine  Bepnblio 86 

Bolivia 86 

Braail ^ 86 

Ciim 86 

China 82,88 

Coknnbia,  United  Statea  of 86 

Japan 83,88 

Madagaaoar 82 

Mezioo,  wanting 85,86 

Orange  Free  State 82 

Pern 86 

eoal  briqneta— 

in  lion  and  steel  industry  and  general  mannfttctarea— 

Belginm 40,42,90 

France 14,90 

Germany 90 
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Fuel— Continaed. 
cool  briquets — 

in  iron  md  steel  industry  and  general  manufSftotares — 

GreatBritain 90 

Italy,  imported  from  France 90 

United  States 90.91 

coke- 
in  iron  and  steel  indnatry  and  general  manufactnrea— 

Austria-Hungary 45, 46, 47 

Belgium 38.40 

France 10,11,12,14,08 

Algeria 81 

Germany 28,30,36 

Great  Britain 19,21,70 

Italy 79 

Russia 53 

Spain 78 

Sweden 60,61,62 

United  Stotes 70,73 

in  glass  manufacture- 
France 354 


in  glass  manufacture- 
general  Qse  of,  in  Europe 352-388, 864 

Austria- Hungary 853, 866 

Belgium.'. 200,301,852,353 

France 270,362,853,354,856 

Germany 853,356 

GreatBritaIn   852,353 

Norway 809 

Portugal  358 

Bussia 853 

CTnited  States 882,852,353 

peat— 

in  iron  and  steel  industry  and  general  manufactures— 

Austria-Hungary 46 

Sweden   60 

in  glass  maanfiftotnTe— 

Austria-Hungary 855,872 

Norway i 810 

in  household  and  general  use- 
Germany — 

Hanover 409 

Westphalia 400 

Sweden 407-409 

United  States 407,408 

petroleum — 

in  iron  and  steel  industry  and  general  manufactnrea— 

Pennsy  Ivania 857 

in  fbmaces,  boilers,  etc. — 

Francolt 357 

in  locomotives — 

France 357 

wood- 
in  iron  and  steel  industry  and  general  manufEictares— 

Austria-Hungary 45,46 

Norway,  wanting  in 76 

Sweden 60,406,407 

in  glass  manufacture— 

Austria-Hungary  and  Bohemia -^ 356,872,374 

France 258,364 

Great  Britain,  exhausted  in 862 

Norway       809 

United  States .  * 364 
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Fuel— Continaed. 
wood- 
in  household  and  general  ose— 

France 400 

India 480,431 

Italy 403 

Sweden , 400,407 

Fnlham  (England) — 

porcelain  mannf actore 110 

Furnaces  (tee  Glass;  alto^  Iron  and  Steel;  alto,  Machinery). 

"Fustian,"  cotton  goods,  derivntionof  the  name 467 

Gablonz  (Bohemia,  Austria)— 

glass  manufhcture 205,378 

Gaboon  (»ee  France:  colonies). 

(Hffield,  Thomas  (Boston,  Mass.),  glass  manufacturer 246 

writings  on  gloss-making,  etc 31(t,817 

(jhdicia  (tee  Austria-Hungary :  provinces). 

GaU6  (Nancy,  France),  vases,  etc.,  of  engraved  and  enameled  glass  264, 283 

(j^tUoway  Sc  Son  (Manchester,  England),  steam-engine. 22 

Qatui  &  Co.  (Builn-Peeth,  Hungary),  iron  railroad  crossings,  car- wheels,  prqjectiles,  etc 44 

Garde  Freinet  (France)— 

cork  manufacture 401 

Gamier  (Fi-once),  architect  of  the  Academy  of  Music,  Paris 164 

C^amkirk  (Scotland)— 

fire-brick  manufiEioture 220 

(Sas  (tee  Glass :  fuel  used  in  manufiicture ;  alto.  Fuel). 
Gas ftimaoes  (SM  Glass:  machinery:  furnaces), 
(^ast  (Fi-ance)— 

glass  manufacture  .i ^ 257 

Gefle  (Sweden)— 

pottery-  manu&cture 185 

Greoffroy  &Co.  (Gien,  France),  manufacturers  of /aiien«« 166,167 

provisionfor  the  welfare  of  operatives       167 

Geology^  Museum  of  Practical  (tee  London). 
Georgia  (tee  United  States). 

Greorgio  (Andreoli)  da  Gubbio  (Italy),  inventor  of  nacreous  glaze  on  majolica 118, 171 

GERM  ANT  {eee,  alto,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Dusseldorf,  Neudeck, 

Berge-Borbeck,  Essen,  Ncnstadt, 

Berlin,  Freden,  Nymphenburg, 

Black  Forest,  Hamburg,  Sayner, 

Bochum,  Hayange,  Stiring-Wendel, 

Bremen,  Klingenberg,  Stolberg, 

Brunswick,  .     Mannheim,  Vall6rysthal, 

Coburg,  Meissen,  Walburg, 

Grampian,  Meziefes-le-Metz,  Waldhof). 

Dresden,  Moyenvre, 

operatives  (tee,  also,  Iron  and  Steel)— 

'  wagesof 105 

women  as 106,108 

CKRAiace— 

production 102,103 

imports  from  Great  Britahi 193,104 

porcelain  stoves 213, 215 

materials- 
clay 8*28 

COTTOlf— 

consumption 468 

exports  to  Switzerland 460 

imports 468 

trade  in  the  fifteenth  oentoiy 469 

FOBKSTBT- 

no  exhibit 896 

exports  to  France 401 

pine  wood  used  in  constructing  musical  instruments 304 
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GBBMANY— Continuea. 

not  represented  at  the  Exposition 244,960 

bad  teste  in  designs 288 

articles  mannilMJtaied— 

window-i^ASS 801,858 

plate-glass 888^828,832,853 

soluble  i^ass 8tt 

flint-c^ass 858,381 

bottles 868.880 

lime-i^ass •. 882,871,874 

"mineral  wool,"  "silicato  cotton" 876 

mannftwtnrlng  processes  % 

machinery  for  polishing  plate-i^ass 832 

gasftimaces 858 

machine  for  catting  glass 300 

impOTt^^ 

ftom  Belgiiim 808 


clay  to  United  States 827,1 

potesh  to  France J 


IBOH  AHD  STBBL 2^-86 

no  exhibit  of 6,26 

producticn •. 6^26 

ores 12;  28, 29, 81, 88, 84, 85 

iron 6, 27, 28;  81 

steel 6,27,28 

ftiel  nsed  in  mannlkotaTe~ 

ooal.... 28,28,88,86,88 

lignite 28 

bitominoaa 28 

bfiqneto 90 

coke 28,80 

mannftwitnres— 

iron 6128,88 

pig  and  erode  6,27,28^80,81,84,38 

castings 27,82,36 

spiegeleisen 82 

steel 6, 27, 28, 80, 8t  86 

eastings,  ingoto 81,88,88,86 

forgings 88.86 

tin t 86 

bars,  beams,  sheets,  plates,  pipes,  irire 81,82,88.36 

eamMm,  prqjectiles ^ —  82,88 

ontlery 88 

hardware,  chains 88;84^86 

tools 83 

agricnltoral  implemente 88 

tin  plates 86 

wire  rope,  cables 86 

parte  of  buildings 88 

railroad  mateilal 83 

rails 81,82,86 

iron  sleepers 82,88 

wheels,  axles 88;  88. 84 

springs 82 

railwayears 88,97 

machinery 88 

agricultural 84 

beet-root  sugar 84 

textile 84 

engines 82,84 

locomotives 84,97 

tteam-hammers 7,82 
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GSBMANY— ContiniMd— 
IBOH  Ain>  Stbsl— 
inaaaiiEU3tiire»— 

maohine  tools 88,84 

mannfaoturing  proeeaMa 29,80,58 

Bewemer 88,  M,  80, 81, 88, 88 

SieiDeiis*Martin 81,84 

Meier's  steel  casting 88 

ftunoces— 

blast 29,80,38 

regeneratiye— 

Siemens 81,82 

paddling— 

Lemnnd 82 

Bioheronz 82 

hot  blast—  , 

Whitwell 29 

Cowper-Siemens 29,80 

mannftMJtnringestablishmentH 28, 27, 28^  «^  81, 82, 88, 84, 96, 97 

railroads  in  connection  with  maouDMturing  establishments 82 

general,  in  Germany 86,94,97 

exports— 

•  ores 86 

to  France 18 

coal,  coke 86 

toBelgiom 42 

Russia 67 

Sweden 62 

pig-iron 27,86 

toBelgiom 42 

machine  tools 84 

locomotives— 

toBossia 84 

imports- 
coal,  coke,  etc  86 

from  Great  Britain 29,86 

iron  and  ateel 27,86 

from  Great  Britain 29,85^102 

ores 29,80,86,88 

frt>m  Spain 82,38,84.77 

difBotdties— 

phosphorus  in  ores 28,80,82,35 

cost  of  transportation 28,29 

foreign  competition 29 

Great  Britain 20,29,85,102 

Fiance 84,85 

protective  legislation 29,85,96 

operatives- 
wages  96,97,105 

unemployed *. 96,97,108 

steel  displacing  iron 81 

in  rails 81 

axles,  wheels 88 

iron  displacing  wood- 
in  railway  cars 88 

permanent  ways 88,89 

buildinsa 88 

telegraph  poles 38 

induatriea  at  imulated  by  acquiaition  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine 26^  81, 84. 85 

French  indemnity 26;  27, 96, 98 

rapid  growth  of 27 

depression  of 36,96,87,98 

Tbxtilb  Fabsicb— 
cotton— 

manufacture 468 

consumption 468 
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GERMAKT— Continued. 
Textile  Fabuics— 
cotUin — 

imports  from  Great  BritaiD 468 

oxporta  to  United  States 449 

Great  Britain  in  1862 470 

STATES  AND  PROVINCES- 
ALSACE-LORRAINE- 

transfer  from  France  to  Germany 26,27,34,36 

IBOK  AND  Steel  industry  In 6,27,39,31,34,35 

ores 28,34 

Bessemer  steel  manufacture 30 

BAVARIA— 

iron  ores 28 

Ckrahics— 

porcelain  manufacture 110,120 

Glass— 

manufacture  of  bkywn  plate-glass 330 

early  use  of  painted  Tvindows  in  churches 345 

Iron  AND  Steel  industry 29 

Bessemer  steel 30 

Tkxtilk  Fadrics— 

cotton  manufacture 466 

BRUNSWICK— 

wa;;t'S  of  operatives 105 

HANOVER— 

preparation  of  peat  by  machinery 409 

PRUSSIA— 

coal  «Iepo6its  in  Rhine  districts 28 

iron  ores 28 

CEUAMIC8— 

porcelain  manufiictnre 120 

encouraged  by  government 120, 195 

stoves,  stove  tiles 213,215 

Cotton— 

consumption 468 

Forestry- 

administration 417,418 

officers  and  guards,  organization  and  functions  of 417, 418 

pay  and  perquisites   417,418 

education  of.  Forest  Academical  School,  Neustadt 417 

Iron  AMD  Steel  industry 29,30,32 

Bessemer  steel 30 

Textile  Fabrics— 

cotton  manufacture 4G6 

imports  from  Great  Britain 468 

SAXONY— 

coal  deposits 28 

iron  ores 28 

Ceramics— 

porcelain  manufacture 119, 121 

ornamentation 119 

encouraged  by  government 195 

Cotton— 

consumption 468 

imports  from  India 468 

United  States 468 

GreatBritain 468 

Iron  A2a>  Steel  industry 28 

Bessemer  steel 80 

Textile  Fabrics— 

cotton  monufetcture 468 

exports  to  United  States 469 

SILESIA— 

coaldeposits 88 

iron  and  steel  industry 34 

ores 88 
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GBSMAir7--Conti]iTied. 

STATES  AND  PROVINCXBS- 
THURINGIA— 

wages  of  operatives 106 

WESTPHALIA— 
FOBBSTET— 

preparation  of  peat  by  machinery 409 

IBON  AND  Stbel  mdustiy 80^88,34 

wire,  wire  ropes,  etc 88,45 

ores  28 

coal 28 

exports- 
coal  to  Sweden 62 

France 14 

depression  in  manufaotores 97 

operatives,  wages  of 106 

wUbtembeug— 

Ironoros  28 

Gtermany,  Crown  Princess  of^  gold  medal  from,  for  porcelain  decoration 147 

Gibns  &,  HedoQ  (Limoges,  France),  porcelain  raannfactares 166, 166 

CHen  (Franco)- 

/alienee  manofactore 166, 167 

Gillet,  F.  (Pai-is,  France),  decorator  in  enamel  on  pumice-stone  lava 168,  ICO 

Girardin,  C.  (Paris,  France),  mirrors 264 

Glasgow  (Scotland)— 

ceramic  mannfaotoro— 

flre-brick 220 

GLASS- 

[NOTB.— 2%«  glats  exhibit  w  indexed  in  detail  under  the  OUee  of  the  producing  countrie$t 
viz: 

Arabia,  Great  Britain,  Portugal, 

Austria-Hungary,  Greece,  B^ssia, 

Belgium,  Italy,  Spain, 

China,  Japan,  Sweden, 

Egypt,  Netherlands.  United  States. 

France,  Norway, 

Germany,  Persia, 

See^  aleo^  Education,  Machinery,  Operatives,  Protective  legislation.] 

dassiflcation  of  exhibits  (Group  m.  Class  19) 228 

RiPOBT  ON  Glass  AND  Glass  Ware, by  WiLUAM  P.  Blakb 227-242 

CharlrsColn^ 248-387 

Glass  at  Paris  Exposition,  1867,  by  United  States  Commission,  referred  to 243 

Yiennu  Exposition,  1873,  by  United  States  Commission,  referred  to 243 

French  Commission,  referred  to 243 

Centennial  Exhibition,  1876,  by  United  States  Conmiission,  referred  to.         243 

British  Commission,  referred  to 243 

French  Commission,  referred  to 243 

writings  on  glass  manufacture  referred  to 246,246,297,316,317 

exhibit  of 229,244,245 

by  United  States  inadequate 244 

list  of  jurors  of  Class  19 229,280 

awards  in  Class  19  280-234 

properties  of 3U,  316, 837, 338, 886 

action  of  heat 311,312,317,819,887,386 

annealing 312,837,838,339,352 

blow-pipe 311,813,360,307 

air 316,886,849 

light 316,317,346 

water 317-319 

acids 318,319-321,888,842 

materials  and  ingredients 311,312-324,359 

silica 311,318,316,818,323,342,344,373 

sand 813,814,316,820,830,341,342,346,352,360,362,363,364,374 

quartz 818,872,373 

silez 313 
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materials  and  ingredient** 
■Uloa- 

rook SIS 

crystal 818 

sandstone 818,814.815 

fllntstone 818 

niter 362 

potash 290, 811, 312. 318, 314, 310. 318, 319, 320, 322. 328, 341, 842, 348, 351, 850, 882. 363, 364, 872, 874 

soda 311,312,818,314,816,818,820,323,324,330.842,844,846,861,859,364,872,874 

lime 811, 812, 313. 314, 818, 320, 821, 322, 830, 342, 844, 846, 859, 364, 878, 374 

magnesia 311,318,314,818,320,321,824 

cryolite 343 

lead 280,811,312,318,317,820,821,822,861,362,363.864.878 

iron 811,313,314,315,818,820,821,822,329,344,359 

slnmina 811,313,814,815,818,820,321,322,844 

charcoal J ..  812,814,880,874 

baryta 814,821,822,823,324.864 

water 818.841 

bismuth 821,828 

zinc 322, 8C3 

arsenic 830,346,373 

adds— 

hydrofluoric 866^  266, 272;  278, 313, 320. 888. 370 

hydrochloric 819,821,822.823.849 

hydrosulphuric 819,320 

nitric 823 

boric 824 

boracic 864 

coal  (powdered) 846 

copper 344 

oullets 880,846,856,859.863.384 

slag  from  iron-ftimaces ^ 874-877 

used  in  enamels — 

lead 811 

oxide  of  tin 811 

arsenious  acid 3U 

used  in  coloring  glass,  silvering,  etc.— 

bones,  calcined 851 

cryolite 851,853 

zinc 853;S64 

litharge 388 

chrome 256 

charcoal 311.851 

bona 851,878 

sulphnr 311,351 

lead 351 

manganese 811. 817, 844, 846, 851, 862. 364. 373 

mercury 384 

tin 834.851 

silver 884-386;  851. 363 

ph^tina 836 

cobalt 850.861 

iron 350.851.86S 

copper 851,868 

sawdust 851 

ocher 851 

antimony 851,868 

uranium 851 

processes  (#«,  dlao,  Machinery) 811,812 

manufacturing — 

tempered  glass 887-840 

compressed  glass 840,841 

soluble  glass 841,342 

window  gtass , 845^846,848^353 
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Anted  glass 860 

shades 852 

botttes 868,8m,  868-860 

flint  glass 3«2-366 

doubled  "  flashed  "  glass 867 

lime  glass 871 

coloring  glass M8, 269, 8U,  819, 860-862 

blues 360 

London  smoke 860 

black * 861 

pniple 851 

yellow 861 

green 361 

reds .         861 

opal 851 

ontting 888,889,370 

engraving 868,870 

refining 872 

pressing 877-887 

devitrifying 816 

analyzing 821,824 

bronzing 286 

onyx-glass  engraving 237 

blowing  glass  in  combination  with  metal 240,308 

cameo-glass  cutting 240,241,256,274 

etching  by  printed  paper  tranafer 260,265,266,270,278,870 

blowing  in  molds 261,808.868.859,365,866,871 

crackling 251,293 

oxidizing  by  acids 252,268 

ftiel  used  in  mannfkcture 852,864 

coal    26^368,270,301,310,845,362,864,865,872 

wood 258,809,355,362,364,372,374 

gas 270,2^/9,300,801,309,332,352-388,364 

peat 310,856,372 

coke 864 

petroleum 356,857 

ornamentation^ 

engraving,  carving 286,287,241,250,254,271,272,274,275,270,280,282,289,290,802,881 

etching 235,241,266,271,272,288,802 

colors 287,260,266,268.272,291,295,801,808.804,307,309,843,350-352,361,378 

iridescence 286,271,277,291,295,319 

bronzing 286 

smalti  tints 241 

metallized 288 

aventnrine 804 

resulting  from  exposure  to  sunlight 817 

moisture 818,819 

enameling 289,264-267,292,850 

cameo  cutting 240 

mosaics 241, 3o4, 808, 80<» 

butting 247,264,277,286,289,290,292,294 

oraokl^ 251,262 

decorating  windows 267,271,272,808 

filigree 807 

making  aventnrine 268 

sttvering  plate-glass 300^962,263,834-336 

powdering 261,298 

coating  with  "  vitrified  stone  ware" 202 

enameling 268 

*' plastic  etching" 278 

etching  with  ink 278 

metallizing 288 
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ornamentation — 

making  gloss  iridescent '.. 2n,2aS 

imbedding  metallio  flakes 2M 

mannfiM)turing  plate-glass ..  830-234,358,336 

casting 381 

rolling 331,396 

annealing 312,831 

grinding 332 

polishing .• 882,838,386 

smoothing 338 

collections  of— 

Library  of  the  Vatican,  Bome 239 

Signer  Castelhmi's 238,230 

Slftde 239 

Murano  Museum,  Venice 238, 240 

DritiBh  Museum,  London 240,241 

St  Mark's  Treasury,  Venice 240 

National  Museum,  Naples 240, 241 

Vienna  Museum 297 

wares — 

varieties  of,  produced 234 

Venetian 286.280,282,284 

blown 239,277,282,289,294,296,304,358,365,366,867,871 

murrbine 240,  dS& 

pressed    255,877-387 

superiority  of  American 244,254,255,299,365,387 

lime,  white 244,311,861,362,371,373,874 

muslin    250,252.302 

plate 269,260,299,300,313,314,328-837 

window 261,262,301,302,344.348 

mirrors 362-264,300,302 

glass  signs 267 

bottles  270,271,309,319,358-360 

flint 274,277,309,311,319,320,361,362,363 

spun   288,296 

orystnl 290 

Bohemian 290,292 

woven 8(K 

tempered,  toughened 387-840 

compressed 340,341 

soluble 841-344 

iluted 850 

doubled,  ** flashed" 867 

slag-glass         374,375 

"mineral  wool" 376,877 

strass 811 

crown 319,845 

prices- 
recent  increase  in 248,244 

in  France 883,884,859 

GroatBritain 289 

Belgium 289.299,829,846 

Bohemia 297 

illustrations  to  tbe  report — 

Plate  X  VI  I. — ^Imitations  of  Arabian  glass  ware ;  J.  &  L.  Lobmeyr,  Vienna 292* 

Figure  11 . — Engraved  jug :  Thomns  Webb  &  Sons,  Stourbridge,  England 275* 

Figure  12.— Do 275* 

Figuroia.— Do 276* 

Figurel4.— Do 276* 

FigurelS.- Do 277* 

FigurelO— Do 278* 

Figurel7.— Do 279* 

Figure  18. — Engraved  decanter ;  James  Green  &  Nephew,  London,  England 289* 

Figure  19.— Do 281* 
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fllustratioiis  to  the  report — 

Figure  20.— Engraved  vase;  Hodgetts,  lUohardson,  &  Son,  Stourbridge,  England 282* 

Fignre  21.— Do 283* 

Flgare22.— Do 284* 

Figure  23.— Candelabrum ;  F.  &  C.  Osier,  Birminghom,  England 286* 

Figure  24. — Chandelier ;  the  same        287* 

Figure  26.— Venetian  vases,  goblets,  etc. ;  Venice  and  Mnrano  Company,  Venice 806* 

Glaxe  {tes  Ceramics), 
aienboig  (Scotland)— 

fire-brick  manufacture 215-225 

Glenboig  (Scotland)  Fire  Clay  Company,  fire-bricks    215-225 

Globe  NaU  Company  (Boston,  Mass.),  machine-made  nails 66 

Glooas,  a  province  of  Spain,  cotton  cultivated  in 446 

"Glory-boles"  (see  Glass:  machinery:  furnaces). 
Gloucester  (England) — 

Cathedral,  ancient  tiling    201 

Gobbe,  IKmile  ( Anlche,  France),  inventor  of  glass  furnace  burning  coke  and  gas 354 

Gonds,  tribe  in  British  India,  destruction  of  timber  by 427 

Qoode,  W.  (England),  etchings  on  porcelain    186 

Gk>od  Hope,  Cape  of  («m  Great  Britain:  colonies). 

Gosse,  Veuve  P.  (Bayeux,  Franco),  chemical  porcelain  ware 175 

Gtothenburg  (Sweden) — 

/oSmotf  stove  manufacture 185 

Gothic  style  in  decoration  (yaa  Gla»s). 
Government,  American  (tee  United  States). 
Graff  (CM  De  Graff). 
€fra/tto  (tee  Ceramics). 
Grand  Tower,  Mo.— 

glass-making  sand    814 

Granville,  Earl  (North  Staffordshire,  England),  Iron,  orea,  coal 20 

GREAT  BRITAIN— 

representation  at  international  exhibitions 4 

excessive  industrial  development  108, 106, 107 

Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of 01 

CKRAM1C8— 

exhibit 180-147 

Ust  of  exhibitors 180-132 

collections 116 

South  Kensington  Museum,  London 116,117,185,136 

Mnseiun  of  Practical  Geology,  London 118, 189, 140 

British  Museum,  London 201 

rise  and  growth  of  the  industry 118-121 

early  manufacture  of  tilcH 118,121,201,205,207 

porcelain 119,120,121 

pottery,  earthenware  119,120,135 

salt-glazing 1 19 

printedware 119 

condition  of  the  industry 192,194 

recent  progress  in 117,139 

promoted  by  international  exhibitions 117 

example  of  other  producers 117 

imitation  of  fbreign  wares- 
Chinese 188,140,141 

Egyptian  designs   142 

Etruscan  designs    188 

Flemish 118 

Henri  II  (faXenee  d' Oiron) 133, 185, 136*-138* 

Indian 160 

Japanese 188,184,189,140 

Limoges 141 

Pompeiian  designs 184 

imitated  in  France 154 

India 149 
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CSSAMIOfr— 

aitioles  manafikctared^ 

▼Mee,jage 188, 1MM86*,  138*.  139. 142, 144* 

table  and  toilet  sets..... 184,180,140.141,142,143 

plftQues,  paneU 118*,  180»,  188. 188*.  187*.  188*.  141, 142, 143, 146, 148*,  152*.  178*.  180*.  181*. 

187M88*.210*.212* 

artotjeots,  statuary,  firantaliia 184.140.148 

tilea 118, 131.188;  146^  147. 200-213 

fiuioy  oljecta,  trajs,  paper-weightB,  etc 188 

aEohitectand  oljeota,  pulpits,  fonts,  columns,  memorial  tablets,  ballis,  ftps-places. 

etc 144,206^208.207,208.210 

enamel  on  metal  signs .    199,200.204 

fire-brick 215-226.838 

sanitary  stone  ware  228 

oniamentatian— 

printed  transfers 110.180 

painting 184. 188;  140;  148. 146, 147. 208 

underglaae 188.184,141 

etching 188 

incised  work 144.210 

gra^ 142.210 

inlaying 138,140.206 

filU^w-'piU 188,186,186,187.138.142.145 

arenturine 141 

enamel 138,180,140,141.147,203,304.210 

colors 188,184.138^137,188,140,141.142,148,146.308 

gilding..., 184,188,180,140.141 

perforated  work 134,141 

ptfto-oAongwonte 186 

depolishing 140 

Instruction  in  design  and  decoration— 

Lambeth  Art  School.  London 148 

School  of  China  Painting.  Leeds 181 

prises  for  art  decoration .  140^147 

fidse  trade-marks  used 140,141 

in  imitation  of  foreign  waies 140 

ancient  wares 141 

processes  of  manufacture— 

ingredients  of  porcelain 180,140 

paste 120,140 

Doulton  ware 146 

tiles 212 

fire-bricks 217,218 

tiles 303,308,205^210-213 

fire-bricks 218-226.838 

by  machinery 213 

mixing  materials 212.231 

molding  brick 223 

by  hand— 

fine  work 148,144.210.213 

fire-brioks 222.228 

fomaoes,kilns 212.223.224 

wares  and  decorations  in  manikAustnr»— 

porcelain 110,120,121,184,186,187,188.140.141,142 

earthenware 110;  134, 185, 1« 

Bockingham  ware 120 

queensware  (Queen  Charlotte) 142 

/■CinM 184,186,141.146 

Worcester  ware,  old 140,141 

modem 141 

Doulton  ware 14»-145 

tensrcotta 144,147 

m%loUca 208,206^208 

glaoe 110, 185, 186, 187. 188;  141, 142, 148 
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wares  and  deooiationa  in  mannfJMttiire— 

sUpa 134,142.148,144,145 

pasta 186-188,140,142 

axporta 192-194 


toAnatralia 198,194.211 

BracU 198,194 

Canada,  etc 194 

Cape  Colony 198 

France 168,154,193.194 

Germany 193,194 

India 198,194 

Italy 193 

Vetheilanda 198 

SonthAmerioa 198 

Spain 198 

United  States 191,192,198,194.211,212,827 

materials:  day 828 

toSweden 184 

imports— 

fromFranoe 175,197 

Cotton — 

eifivrta  to  obtain  supply  independently  of  United  dtatea 437,488 

by  promoting  onltlration  in  India 487,438 

Africa 488 

imports 468 

fromBracil 449,466 

Bgypt 466 

Frtnoe 466,487 

India 466 

United  States 466,478,474 

exports  (reexports  of  raw  cotton  and  yams) — 

to  Austria 469 

Belgium 467 

China 471 

Denmark 470 

Bgypt 470 

France 466,466 

Germany 468 

Greece 448 

Italy J 468 

Netherlands 470 

Portugal 467 

Bussia 470 

Spain 467 

Sweden 470 

Turkey , 470 

consumption 466,471 

FOBKSTBT— 

ezhibii 896 

imports:  cork  from  Algeria 417 


exhibit 229,285-288,245,274-284 

ooleetions— 

South  Kensington  Kuseum.  London 291 

styles  and  designs- 
Arabian  285 

Assyrian 285 

Bysantine 285 

Celtic 285^280 

Egyptian •. 285 

Etruscan 276 

Gothic 285 
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styles  and  designs— 

Greek 886,238,276 

Indian 286 

Italian 278 

Porsinn 286 

Pompeiian .' 236 

Queen  Anne 286 

RenaisMUce 276 

Roman 236 

Venetian 286, 280, 281, 282, 284, 2» 

lack  of  orlginaUty  and  taste  in 280, 281, 288, 361 

operatiyes — 

work  performed 886 

opposition  to  innovation 371 

strikes 371 

first  windows  made  of 844 

early  use  of 344,346 

invention  of  flint  glass 362 

prices    288 

recent  progress  of  the  industry 280 

articles  manufactured— 

table  servicea      236,238,274,276,281,283,284 

ohandeUers,  brackets,  candelabra   236, 236, 278, 281, 284, 285, 286*,  287* 

vsses.  Jugs,  goblets,  decanters 236, 274, 276*,  276*,  277*.  278*,  279*,  280*,  281*.  282*,  283*, 

284*,  285, 288, 289 

heads,  imitation  Jewels 236, 281 

caskets, jewel-stands 277,281 

flower-stands,  baskets,  tripods,  cages 277, 279, 281, 283, 285 

mirrors 194.279,280 

fiuicy  objects,  paper-weights,  bonquet-holderB 281, 283, 389 

bimps 284,286 

furniture,  chairs,  cabinets 286 

plaques,  panels 286 

druggist's  and  chemist's  goods 288 

bottles,  demMohns 194,288,853.960 

"mineral  wool,"  "slag  wool" 376 

wares- 
classification  of 234 

'met«l"of 229,236,274 

crystal  (flint)  194, 285, 245, 248, 274, 276, 277, 279, 280. 283, 284, 290, 853, 301. 362 

deflnitionof ' 361 

luatered,  iridescent 230,2tjl.282 

blown  274,277,281,282,288,289,330,371 

plate 194,277,289,328,329,330,353 

muslin 281,282,284.280 

spun 283,284,288 

window  glass   289,  Sn 

pressed 276 

•  *  patent  glass ' '  (plate,  for  photographers,  mirrors,  etc) 330 

crown    344 

lime  (not  mann&oturod) 375 

shig 375,376 

rolled 386 

processes- 
engraving  onyx  glass ,.  237 

colored  glass  in  layers 237 

carving 274 

metallizing 288 

cutting  by  hand         286 

machine 386 

sandblast 370 

making  "patent  glass"  (plate-glass)  830 

polishing  plate-glass 883 
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Glass — 

processes^ 

foinaces 364,805 

melting 347 

blowing 347 

gas 352,363 

ornamentation- 
cutting 229,235,277,270,281,282,288,285,288.280,292 

in  intaglio 238 

relief 230,283,280 

etching 235,281,283 

engraving 220, 235, 237. 246, 260, 254, 274, 275, 276, 277, 280, 281. 284, 28o,  JSS,  301, 370 

by  Bteel  points 230,237.283 

the  wheel 237,275,282,280 

odors 237,238,274,270,280,281,283,288,304 

in  combination 237,277,270,283 

layers,  cut  throngh  like  cxmieos 235,237,274 

Iqstered,  iridescent 236,277,282,202 

bronzed 236,277 

silvered 280,281 

metallized 284,288 

enamels : 267 

mounting  in  metal 288,277,270,281,285 

polishing 274,275,276 

depolishing 275 

materials- 
lead 812 

sand 313,320 

imports— 

church  windows  from  Belgium 303 

plate-glass  from  Belgium 320 

materials- 
sand  from  France 313 

United  States 313 

potash  from  Umtod  States 362 

Iron  and  Stbel— 

exhibit 4,15-26-68 

production 5,0,24-26 

ores 10,20,21,25 

iron 6,10,24 

steel 6,25 

tin 21,23 

limestone  used  in  manufacture 10 

fhel  used  in  manufacture— 

coal 19,20,24,25,26,106 

briquets 00 

coke 10,21,70 

charcoal  60 

mannftictnres — 
iron- 
pig  and  crude 6,19,20,21,24,25,101 

castings 10 

galvanized 21,23 

steel 6,16,100-103 

castings,  ingots 18 

forgings 18 

Bessemer 16,17 

Whitworth  metal 17 

tin  and  teme  plate , 21,23 

armor  plates 16,17 

cutlery 16,18,10,24 

hardware,  chains 16;  17 

tools,  saws 16,18,19 

bars, beams, sheets, phites,  pipes,  wire... 17,18,10,20,21,23,102 

cannon,  projectiles , 17 

34  P  E VOL  3 
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mannfaotaree — 

•hipwrightiiiA shafts,  propeUen,  etc 17,35 

wire  rope 23 

afj^cultiml  implements 10 

railroad  material- 
rails 16 

wheels,  axles 17,18,31,28,24 

springs 17,18 

iron  deeper* 23,24 

machinery £,16,22 

agricnltnral 12,16,23,44.57 

steam-plows 23 

engines 16,23 

hoOers 17,21,24 

pnmping 16,23 

textUe 16 

hydraolic  cranes 22 

steam-cranes 22 

steam-hammers 23 

wood-working 22 

machine  fools '. 16,17,22 

hridice-boilding— 

iron 21 

steel 23,24 

ship-boilding— 

iron 21.25 

steel 28 

manuftotoring  processes 22,58 

Bessemer 18,16,17,10,22,24,35^39,81,88,80,100,101,102 

Siemens 17,35,101 

Siemens-Martin 16^  10, 34, 35, 80 

Martin 25 

Attwood 18 

Whitworth 17 

open-hearth 16^101 

Bell,  dephosphorising  iron 10 

finmaces— 

Danks  paddling 10 

bUst 20 

tweersfor 28 

paddling 20,76 

hot-blast— 

Whitwell 22 

Cooper 23 

protecting  iron  from  rast 28 

steel  taking  the  place  of  iron 16,10,28,24,80,100-102 

for  railway  appliances,  rails 10,24 

ships 23 

boilers , 24 

bridges 28 

orerprodaotion •••.. 102 

exports- 
coal  and  coke 26 

toBelgiam 42 

Canada 84 

ChiU m 

China 83,83 

France 14 

(Germany 20,86 

Italy 70 

Porn 86 

Bossia 57 

Spain 78 

Sweden tt 
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IBOH  AXD  STBBL— 

exports— 

pig-lTon -• 20 

toBelgMim 42,»,102 

Q«nii«ii7 28,85,102 

iranand steel 26,100 

toAnatnOia 84 

Canada 86 

ChlU 80 

Germany 86 

India 82 

ICezioo 86 

Ketberianda 35 

Boaaia 60 

Spain 78 

Sweden 62,68 

Toikey 81 

machinery,  toola,  etc— 

toBrMdl 86 

Mexico 86 

Boaaia 57 

Sweden 68 

importa— 

orea ; 16,25,88 

from  Spain 16,25,77 

Algeria 26 

iron  and  steel 26 

from  Belgium 42,00 

Buasia 55 

railroads  in  Great  Britain. 26,86,94 

canals  in  Great  Britain 110 

advantages  in  mannf actnre— 

water  transportation 36 

coal  abundant 35 

capital  abundant 86 

depression  in  manuftcturea 98,100-103,111 

operatiyes— 

unemployed .' 103.107 

wagea 106,107,111 

atrikea 107 

destitntion 107,106 

emigration 107 

women  and  girla  aa 108 

competition^ 

from  Belgium 42,99 

with  United  Statea 111,112 

protective  leglalation 108 

Tbxtilb  Fabbiob— 


blow  te  the  induatry  from  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States.  1861'>'66 108,470 

production 466,469,471 

exports 466 

to  Africa 471 

Austria 469 

Bracfl 449 

China 471 

Denmark 470 

Egypt 470 

Germany 468 

Greece 448 

India .' 466 

Italy 468 

Nethetianda 470 

Norway 470 
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6RBAT  BRITAIN— ContiniMd. 
Tkxtilb  Fabbiob— 
cotton- 
exports— 

toPortagsl 467. 4«8 

Russia 470 

Spain 4«7 

Sweden 470 

Turkey 470 

imports— 

from  France 46S,406 

Germany,  in  1802 '....         470 

Rnssia,  in  1862 470 

ENGLAND  (fM,  otfo,  Alfreton,  Glonoester,  Plymonth, 

Battersea,  Gieat  Halyem,  Saint  Helen's, 

Binningham,  Haoley,  Sheffield, 

Bow,  Uleworth,  Shropshire, 

Bristol,  Leeds,  Staffordshire, 

Brosely,  Liyerpool,  Stoke-npon-Treot, 

Bnrslem,  London,  Stoorbridge, 

Chichester,  Lowestoft,  Swinton, 

"  Clereliind  District, "      Malvern  Hills,  Tewkesbnzy, 

Cornwall,  Middlesborongh,  Woioestir, 

Derby,  Newcastle- on-Tyne,        York). 

Eston,  "North  of  England 

Fnlham,  District," 

Iron  and  Stkei^-- 

ore-prodacing  districts    16^10,20 

Cleveland    ..  19,20,26^85,100,101 

Cumberland   25 

Lancashire 25,60 

North  of  England 19,106 

Sonth  Staffordshire 20.106 

West  Coast 16 

coalfields 25 

Midland 25 

operatives  in 106 

girls  laboring  in  brick-yards  108 

IRELAND  (fM,  alto,  Dublin)— 
Ceramics— 

Instered  porcelain 171 

SCOTLAND  (fM,  olfo,  Edinburgh,  Gamkirk,  GhMgow,  Glenboig)— 

CBRAMIC&— 

fire-brick  manufacture 215-225 

days 210,220,221 

Glass— 

first  use  of 344,345 

manufiMJture 282, 288 

Iron  and  Stebl— 

mannfiicture 18,21.101 

pig-iron 20,85.101 

exhibit 21 

competition  from  English  mannfocturers 20,101 

prostration  of  the  industry 101.107 

WALES  (fee,  a2fo,  Nontgarw,  Swansea)— 

Cbramics— 

early  earthenware  manufacture 119 

porcelain  manufacture 121 

fire-brick  manufacture 826 

Iron  and  Stbeu— 

exhibit 21,37 

mumfacture  21.37 

decline  of 100,102,107 

exports:  fdelto France 90 

women  as  laborers 108 
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6BEAT  BRITAIN— Continned. 
COLONIB&- 

AUSTRALIA— 

disoovery  of  gold  in 70,83 

CBiU]ac&—  * 

pottery  imports  from  OiQftt  Britain 193,104,211 

FOBBSTBT— 

exhibit 396 

aoairas  acclimated  in  Algeria 416 

encalyptus  acclimated  in  Algeria 416 

IJEW  SOUTH  WALES— 

iBOlf  AKD  STEXI^— 

ores 83 

coal 83,88 

mannlSActare 83,84 

exports:  coal 83 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA— 

iBON  mannfaoture S4 

VICTORIA- 
IRON  manofiustare  84 

agriooltaral  implements 84 

machin'ery 84 

engines 84 

boilers 84 

BAHAMAS— 

COTTOH— 

sea-island  cotton  first  onltiTated 450 

seed  taken  to  Georgia,  1786 454,459 

CANADA,  DOMINION  OF— 
Ceramics— 

imports  from  Great  Britain 198,194 

POBBSTBT- 

exhibit 896 

IBOK  AND  STBBL 84,85 

ores 84,85 

coal 84,85 

mannfaotnring  estabHshments 84,85 

mannfactores— 

iron  and  steel 85 

exports- 
coal 84 

to  United  States 84 


to  United  States _ •_ 85 

imports- 
iron  and  steel— 

from  Great  Britain 85 

United  States 85 

ooal 84 

from  United  States 84 

GreatBrltain 84 

St.  Pierre  Island 84 

protective  legislation 85 

railroads 85 

NOVA  SCOTIA— 

IBON  AND  STBBlr— 

ores 84 

coal 84 

manufactures 84,85 

exports- 
coal 84 

to  United  States 84 

VANCPUVER'S  ISLAND- 

coaldeposits 84 

exports* 

coal 84 

to  United  States 84 
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C0L0NIB8- 

CAPB  OF  GOOD  HOPE— 

coal 82 

*      pottery  imported  from  Qffeat  Brttabi 198 

PUI— 

Cotton  exhibit  from  Mango 438,488 

GUIANA- 
COTTON  exhibit  « 438 

INDIA  (fM,  al$o,  AjoBta,  Hala,  Saldpiir, 

Bombay,  Hyderabad,  Sawmitwari, 

Buki,  Kanold,  Sorat, 

Dehra  Doon,  Lahore,  Tatta, 

Dfnapnr,  Moltan,  Trayanoore). 

Ceramics— 

exhibit 147-151 

coUeotion  loaned  by  the  Prince  of  Walea 147 

of  the  Indian  Commission 147 

description  of  Indian  pottery,  by  Dr.  George  C.  M.  Biidwood,  qnoted 148-151 

pottery  industry- 
ancient , 149,300 

modem 148,143 

articles  mannihctnred— 

pots,  water-Jars,  vases  148^143 

tiles '...  148,150,200 

tile-irork  in  mosqnes 160 

architectural  ol^ects,  colmmis,  cornices,  balostxades 148 

art  pottery,  Jars,  bowls 143 

ornamentation— 

enamel 148 

pdt§-9ur-pdts 186  note,  148. 140, 150 

colors 148,143,150 

painting 148,143 

by  stencil  patterns 15o 

nnderglase 150 

fret-work 143 

instmctionindesignatBombay  School  of  Arts 149 

wares  and  processes  of  manufacture 148 

earthenware 148,143 

f^ase 148,148^150 

dip 148 

Imitation  of  foreign  wares- 
Moorish  148 

English 143 

Chinese 143 

Japanese 143 

Persian 150 

imitated  in  Surope 150,151 

Great  Britain 160 

France 150 

Austria 150 

imports — 

ftwm  Great  Britain 188,134 

Cotton— 

exhibits 436,437 

cultiyation  in— 

Behar 436 

Benares ' 486,437 

Bengal 486,487 

Dhurwar 487 

Mahratta 487 

Surat 487 

manufacture  (ms  Textile  Fabrics,  b^w), 
varieties  produced— 

long  staple 438 

Nankin 486 
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OBEAT  BBITAIN-^ontiiiiwd. 
COLONIES- 
INDIA— 

COTTOK— 


yarietlea  pxodoeed— 

from  Amerioan  aeed 497,461 

Nadnm 449 

piodnotioii 48«»487,488 

home  oonaomptlon 48<K471 

exporto— 

toAaiA 486 

Belgiom  {via  Bnglaad) 467 

China 486,471 

Bnrope 486 

Jranee  (via  Wngland) 466,467 

Qermany 468 

Netherlands 470 

Spain ^ 467 

United  States 436 

of  mannflMstared  cotton  {tm  Textile  Fabrics,  bdow). 

first  finind  in  India 487 

introduced  into  China 437 

Persia ." 437 

Arabia 437 

Egypt 487 

England  attempts  to  promote  onltore 487,438 

become  independent  of  American  snpply 487,488 

fldls  in  the  effort 488 

operatives— 

unskilled 461 

reftise  to  use  improved  implements 488 

instmoted  by  American  planters 488 

FOBISTBT— 

report  on  "Porest  Conservancy  in  India,"  by  (George  C.  K.  Birdwood,  C.  8.  L, 

M.D.,  quoted 425,427-431 

exhibit 480 

forests— 

of  Aroot 480 

420 

428 

Berar 428 

Bombay 427,428,420,431 

Bori 428,420 

Bormah 427 

Cnddapah 480 

Hasan 420 

Komaon 427,428 

Madias 427,428,480 

Hadoza 480 

Meemt 427,428 

Mysore 428 

Kangpoor 428 

Nerbadda ' 428 

Oude 427,420 

Palgfaaat 430 

Pni^aab 428,420 

Salem 480 

Sinde 427,481 

Trinohinopoly 430 

.{nrisdiotion  and  ownership— 

••reserved"  and  "state  forests" 428, 4::9, 480, 481 

villages 428 

unreserved 430 

destniotion— 

for  railway  material 427,428 

by  annual  fires 428,420 

cattle  prazing 428,420 
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COLONIES- 
INDIA— 

FOBESTRr— 

forests— 

consorvation — 

regalatixig  feUing  timb«r 427 

protecting  existing  forests 480 

planting  artifloial  forests 430,431 

acclimating  foreign  trees 430 

pnnishing  depredators 425^480,431 

administrationr— 

Porest  Department 427,428,420,430 

Bevenne  Snryey 428 

conservators 428 

district  civil  officers 428 

Forest  Survey 420 

education  of  forest  officers  and  agents 429,430 

in  French  schools 430 

German  schools 430 

school  for  native  sabordinates  at  Dehra  Doon 420 

legislation 420 

finance 427 

receipts 430.431 

expenses 430.431 

woods  produced— 

babul 431 

caoutchouc 430 

cinchona 430 

lac 430 

sAl 430 

sissu 430 

teak 427,431 

IBON  AKD  Steel— 

ores 82 

coal 82,88 

manufiactures— 

primitive 82 

modem : 82 

encouraged  by  government 82 

railroads 82 

permanent  iron  way  for 24 

Imports — 

iron  and  steel  from  Great  Britain 82 

coal  from  Great  Britain 82 

Metal  Wobk 160 

jewelry 150,151 

imitated  in  Europe 150,151 

electrotype  in  England 150 

Textile  Fabrics 150,151 

skillM  coloring , 150 

imitated  in  Europe 160,151 

cotton— 

manufactured  in  Behar 430,437 

Benares 436.437 

Bengal , 430,437 

number  of  spindles  employed 471 

exports- 
ancient— 

to  Greece 44« 

Bome 44t) 

China 437 

modem — 

to  Portugal 468 

Netherlands 470 

imjMrts— 

from  Great  Britain 465 
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ORBAT  BRITAIN— Contiiiiied. 
COLONIES- 
LAGOS- 

COTTOK  exhibit 438 

MALTA- 

COTTOH  exported  to  Egypt 439 

KATAL— 

Coaldepoaite 82 

NEW  ZEALAND— 

IBOX  maniifaotaie 84 

SEYCHELLES- 
COTTON  exhibit  438 

TASMANIA- 
IRON  xin)  Stbkl  manoiiMStiiTe 84 

Great  Britain,  Iron  and  Steel  Aasooiation  of 91 

Great  liahrem  (England)— 

early  oeramio  mannfactare 201 

tiles 206 

Priory  Cburcb,  anoieot  tiling 201 

henddio  tablets 207 

GREECE  {MS,  alto,  Atbena)— 
Cotton— 

exhibit 448 

protective  legislation  prevents  imports  aikd  ei^orta 448 

Glass— 

ancient  wares  imitated  in  England 235,236 

France 240 

Italy 307 

IBON  AND  StXEL— 

exhibit 80 

ores 80 

fuel  used  in  inanqfactnre 80 

ooal 80 

Ugnite 80 

industry 75, 8o 

Tbxtilb  Fabbics— 
cotton — 

imports— 

from  Great  Britain 448 

anciently,  from  India 448 

Green,  Miss  Everett  (England),  prize  for  porcelain  decoration 147 

Green  (James)  ^Nephew  (London),  glass  exhibit 281 

engraved  vases 280*,281* 

Greenpoint  (Long  Island,  N.  Y.)— 

porcelain  manofacture 103,100 

Greenwood  fron  Works  (Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.),  manofactnre  of  "mineral  wool"  (non-condacting 

substance  for  roofing,  etc.) 376 

Grelley  (J.)  &Co.  (Saint  Denis,  France),  plate-glass 3S9 

Grenada  (Spain)— 
mnseam — 

glass  collection 266 

ancient  cotton  calturo 467 

Grto  (France)— 

/atenctf  manufacture 164 

Griffiths,  director  Bombay  School  of  Art 149 

Grinding  machines  (see  Glass:  machinery). 

Grohmauu  (Kud.)  &  Co.  (Haida,  Bohemia,  Austria),  colored-glass  lamps,  vases,  etc ^ 

Gsell-Laurent,  J.  G.  (Paris,  France),  stained-glass  windows 272 

Guadeloupe  {see  Franco:  colonies). 

Ghienne  (Veuve)  d&Gilguin  (Paris,  France),  glass  toOet-boxes,  mirror 2^ 

Guomer,  Veuvo  E.  A.  (Croismare,  France),  glass 258 

Guettard,  Jean  ^tienuo  (Franco),  geologist,  promoter  of  ceramic  industry 120 

Guiana  (see  France:  colonies;  oZiro,  Great  Britain:  colonies). 

Guide,  the  "Aurora"  of;  engraved  on  glass 237,274 

Guilbert-Martin  (Saint  Denis,  France),  enamels,  colored  glass,  imitation  Jewels,  glass  tubes 269 
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"Gnmbo/'pTOTineial  name  for  the  okra  plant 419 

Onus  (fM  Iron  and  Steel). 

GIlTtler  (J.  J.)  Sc  Son  (Meistendorf;  Bohemia,  Austria),  glaia  wan,  blown,  out,  engrared,  eol- 

ored :....         2M 

Gnstafeberg  (Sweden)— 

porcelain  maanfactare IM 

Guy&Co.  (Sheffield.  England),  tool ateel 18 

Haokman&Co.  (Wlborg,  Finload),  ootlery SI 

Hadflcld'a  Steel  Foondry  Company  (Sheffield,  Tfagland),  steel  oaatinga,  oai^wheda 18 

Haida  (Bohemia,  Anstria)— 

glass  manufictcture 2M,  296^878 

HaineSaintPiorre  (Belgium)— 

glass  manufacture 802 

Hala  (India)— 

po(|ery  mann&cture  and  deooratton 150 

Hall, /aiene0  mannfocturer,  6ien,  France 100 

Hall,  Miss  Edith  S.  (England),  prize  for  porcelain  decoration 147 

Hamburg  (Germany)— 

cotton  trade 488 

Hanbnry,  Misa  Ada  (England),  prise  for  porcelain  decoration 147 

Hancock,  Robert  (England),  engraver  of  deslgna,  porcelain 138 

Hanley  (England)— 

porcelain  manufoctnre 180,142,148 

Hanover  (#««  Germany). 
Hardware  (tee  Iron  and  Steel). 

Harrison,  Ainslie,  &Co.  (Lancashire,  Bn^and),  pig-iron 21 

Hartford,  Conn.— 

iron  and  steel  manufocture— 

tools 07 

Hayiland  &Co.  (Limoges,  France),  porcelain  mannfoctores 108-105 

presented  /otstMi  vaaea  to  National  Hnaeom,  Washington .         104 

presented  tiled  panel  to  National  Huaeom 200 

Havre  (France)— 

cotton  trade 407,408 

HAWAH- 

Cotton— 

indigenous  to , 487 

exhibit 487 

Hayange  (Lorraine)— 

De  Wendel's  iron  works  at 81,32 

HAYTI— 

Cotton— 

exhibit 440 

soil  adapted  for  sea-island  cotton 440 

cultivation  prevented  by  laainess  of  the  natives ., : 440 

Hazara  (ue  Great  Britain:  colonies :  India). 

Hazard,  M.  (Paris,  France),  glass  mirror  fhunes 1 208 

Hectare,  land  measure,  definition  of 4/^neU 

Helsingborg  (Sweden) — 

pottery  manufacture 185 

Helsingfers  (Finland)— 

ceramic  manufocture 184 

Henri  II  ware  (tee  Ceramics). 
Herculaneum  (Italy)— 

ancient  use  of  glass  in  windows  844 

Hilfs  system  of  iron  permanent  way  for  railroads 88^90 

Hirsch,  E.  (Paris,  France),  stained-glaaa  windowa 272 

Hoboken  (Belgium)— 

iron  sbip-building  at 28 

Hodgetts,  Richardson,  &  Son  (Stourbridge,  England),  colored  and  engraved  ^aaa 283 

carved  vases 282*,  288*,  284* 

Hodin  (Paris,  France),  glass  signs 207 

Hoerde  Iron  Works  (Germany),  iron  manufacture 80,90 
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Hof  (BaT«ris)— 

iron  mannfiiotiire  at 29 

Hdganfts  (Sweden)— 

ceramic  manofkotnre 184,185 

materiAls 184 

HoDand  («ee  Netherlands.) 

Hollins  (of  the  firm  of  Minton,  HoUins,  &  Co.,  Stoko-npon-Trent,  Enghmd)— 

tile  mannfiActorea 208,211 

presented  panel  to  the  National  Mosenm,  Waahington 212 

Homer's  niad  and  Odyssey,  Flaxman*B  illnstrationa  of;  engraved 236 

Hdner,  P^re  &  Pils  (Nancy,  France),  8tained-£^s  windows 272 

Hoopes  &  Townsend  (Philadelphia,  Pa.),  nnts,  bolts,  screws,  rivets,  etc 66 

Hopkins,  Oilkes,  &  Co.  (Middlesborongh,  England),  iron  and  steel 10 

Horme,  Compaigne  de  V  (Saint-Jnlien-en-Jarret,  France),  wrought  ircm 12 

Hoagh,  F.  B.,  his  reports  on  forestry  to  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Agricoltore  re- 
ferred to 391,401 

Houry,  Charles  (Paris,  France),  manofactnres  of /of^nM 178 

Howe  Scale  Company  (Batland,  Vt),  scales 66 

H6well,  James,  &  Co.  (London,  England),  ceramic  decorations 181, 145, 146*,  147 

conrt  at  the  Exposition 145 

Hnart  (tee  D'Hnart). 

Hudson  Bay  (see  Great  Britain:  colonies:  Canada). 

Hughes,  John  (Donets  Valley,  Bussia),  Iron  and  steel  mannfsotures 54 

Hungarian  State  Bailway  Company,  iron  and  steel  railway  material 48, 44 

Hungary  (tee  Austria-Hungary). 

Hunting,  under  the  control  of  Forest  Administration  in  France 387 

Huta  Bankowa  (Russian  Poland)— 

iron  manuAfcoture 54 

HfLttenherg,  iron  mountain  (Austria) 46 

Hyderabad  (India)— 

pottery  manufiicture  and  decoration 149,150 

Hydrochloric  acid  (eee  Glass:  materials). 

Hydrofluoric  acid  («ee,  aico.  Glass :  ornamentation :  etching) — 

preparation  of 820,821 

Hydrosulphuric  acid  (see  Glass:  materials). 

Idaho  {see  United  States). 
lUinois  (see  United  States). 

Imperial  Gun  Foundry  (Perm,  Bussia),  steel  products,  cannon,  prqJeotQes,  musket  barrels 53 

Imperial  Technical  School  (Moscow,  Bussia),  tools 51 

India  (see  Great  Britain :  colonies). 
Indiana  (see  United  States). 
Indian  Territory  (see  United  States). 

IndustrialSociety  of  Warsaw  (Bussia),  iron  railway  materials,  engines 52,53 

Ihglls,  David  (Liverpool,  England),  statistics  of  British  exports  ot  pottery,  quoted 198 

Innerberger  Company  (Sohwechat,  Austria),  iron  manufacture 48 

Innsbruck  (Tyrol.  Austria)— 
glass  manufacture— 

furnaces 855 

Insects  destructive  to  cotton 462,463-465 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITIONS— 

influence  of,  on  manufactures 4 

ceramic  industry 115,116,117 

OF  London,  1851— 

stimulus  to  British  ceramic  industry 117 

OF  Pabis,  1855— 

ghiss  exhibit 269 

OF  Pabis,  1867— 

iron  and  steel  exhibit  of  Sweden 59 

ceramic  exhibit 115 

glass  exhibit 250 

report  of  United  States  Cknnmission 248 

OF  London,  1871— 

ceramic  exhibit , 150 

report  on,  by  Drury  Fortnam  cited 150 
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INTERNATIONAL  EXEXBITIONS-Continaed. 
OF  Vienna,  1879— 

American  exhibits  inadequate 4 

iron  and  steel  exhibit  of  Fiance 9 

Qermany 88 

Aastria-Hongaiy 43 

ceramic  exhibit 11* 

of  Groat  Britain 117, 130, 139, 140, 200, 2U 

Franco 171 

report  on,  by  Wm. P. Blake, United  States  Commissioner, extract  fh>m 211,212 

forestry  oxhibit— 

report  on,  by  John  A.  'Warder,  United  States  Commissioner,  referred  to 391 

glass  exhibit — 

report  by  United  States  Commission 248 

French  Commission 248 

OK  PiiiLADKLPBiA,  1876  (Centennial)— 

8m  all  assistance  from  United  States  Govenmient 3 

iron  and  steel  exhibit  of  France • 

Austria 43 

Sweden 67 

United  States 64 

Norway 76 

reporton,  by  L L. Bell, H. P., England, quoted 110 

machinery  exhibit 87 

ceramic  exhibit 115,139,200,225 

of  Great  Britain 180^144.200,225 

France 164,171,208 

United  States 190 

glass  exhibit— 

of  Austria 236 

report  by  United  States  Commission 243 

British  Commission  243 

French  Commission 243,244 

OP  Patus,  1878— 

Hbcnil  supx>ort  by  the  French  Government 3,4 

not  appreciated  by  United  States  Crovemment 4 

American  exhibits  inadequate 4,64,190,191,244,423,436 

Inox  AND  Steel  Exhibit 8-112 

Ckbamic  Exhibit. 113-226 

Glass  Exhibit 237-387 

Foi:i«Tiir  Exhibit 389^431 

Cotton  Exhibit 433-474 

buildings — 

sheet  glass  for  the 263 

lYocnd^ro,  view  engraved  on  glass 266 

Paris  Municipal  Pavilion,  glass  panels 271 

Fine  Art  (Jallery,  terra-ootca  entrance  poroh 162 

ChAlet  of  the  Administration  of  Forests 889*,  392. 393 

Pavilion  des  Gardes  (Forests) 393 

Inwald,  Joseph  (Prague,  Bohemia,  Austria),  glass  vases,  candelabra 294 

Iowa  (see  United  States). 
Ireland,  Irish  {see  Great  Britxiin). 
Iridescent  gloss  (ms,  tUso,  Glass) — 

discovery  of 291,892 

IRON  AND  STEEL— 

[NoTi:.— TAtf  iron  and  steel  exhibit  is  indexed  in  detaU  under  the  titles  qf  the  prodmckng 
countries,  viz: 

Afghanistan,  (HiiU,  Great  Britain  (with  Aus- 

Africa,  China,  tralia,    Canada,     Indiai 

Argentine  Republic,  Colombia,Unlted  States  of,  etc), 

Austria-Hungary,  Ecuador,  Greece, 

Belgium,  France  (with  Algeria  and       Italy, 

Bolivia,  other  colonies),  Japan, 

Brazil,  Germany  (and  provinces),        Luxemburg, 
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[NoTB.— TA«  iron  and  H«tl  tackOfU  i$  indexed  in  detail  under  the  titlei  c/  the  producing 
eountriet,  viz: 

Madagaacto,  Portugal,  Tiansraal  Kepnblio, 

Mexico,  lUuaia  (with  Finland),  Turkey, 

Morocco,  Spain,  United    States    (with 

Persia,  Sweden,  individual  States). 

Pern,  Switzerland, 

See,  altOf  Machinery,  Operatives,  Protective  legislation,  BoHroaJs,  Wars.] 

classiflcation  of  exhibits  (Group  V) „     ..  2 

Rkpobt  on  ths  Iron  and  Steel  Bxhibitb  at  Paris,  by  the  Hon.  D.  J.  Mobbblt^  as- 
sisted by  James  M.  Swank 1-112 

Qlustratiou :   Pavilion  and  model  of  80-ton  steam-bammer,  Schneider  &.  Co.,  Crousot, 

France : frontiepUceto  Vol  £12 

preparation  of  exhibits  by  French  Government  and  people 8,4 

European  govemmenta 4 

neglect  of  preparation  by  United  States 4,64 

exhibit  of 4,5,87-01 

countries  producing  08  per  cent,  of  manufiAotures  of 5-74 

1.  Great  Britain 6,6,15-28,58,100,103,106,108 

2.  United  States 6,6,03-74,108,112 

3.  Germany 6, 6, 26-36,  CO,  97, 103, 106 

4.  France 6,6-15,68,07,98,103,104 

6.  Belgium 6,6,86-42,46,08,99,104 

6.  Austria-Hungary 6, 6, 4:>-50, 96, 105 

7.  Euasia 6,0,50-57.00,104,106 

8.  Sweden 5,6,67-63,09,100 

other  countries  i>rodii€ing  iron  or  steel 6,75-^6,100,106 

world's  production, ircm 5.6,24,94 

steel 6,6,25 

coal 26 

new  uses  for— 

cables,  ropes,  cordage 23 

railway  sleepers,  i>ermanent  ways , 28,24,83,44,89,90 

iron  taking  the  place  of  wood 400 

railway  cars 33,79,00 

telegraph  poles 38,90 

props  in  mines 33,90 

parts  of  buildings 33,00 

bridges 70,00 

fences 00 

ships 26 

steel  taking  the  place  of  iron i ...  18, 14, 16, 81, 80, 96,  lOO,  101, 102 

shipbuilding ...  28 

bridges 28 

boUere 24 

car  wheels .' 18,24 

xuUs 31,30,42,48,70,05,102 

Bessemer  steel,  growing  use  of 24,81,30.42,61,88,89,96 

displacing  iron  and  other  steel 14,10,31,89,95,100 

for  cutlery 24,69 

railway  appliances 24 

rails  ..  42,96 

destroying  the  iron  industry ?5,100-103 

overproduction  of 102 

Siemens-Martin  steel,  growing  use  of 24,39,01,89 

universal  business  prostration 92-108 

caused  by  wars 02,03,96 

labor-saving  machinery  and  rapid  monufecturing  processes 93, 96 

exhausted  demand  for  railroads 93,94,95 

displacement  of  iron  by  steel 06 

present  condition  of  labor  in  Europe 108-108 

American  competition  in  foreign  mnrkets  (tee^aleo,  United  States) 108-112 

processes  of  manufacture  (eee  Machinery). 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of  Great  Britain- 
discussion  of  questions  in  metallurgy 01 

fire-brick,  furnace  construction 217 
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laloof  Wight,  sand  from,  used  in  plAte-glass  mamiikctiire  in  Gxwt  BritaiB 813 

IdeworUi  (England)— 

porcelain  roanafiictare '. 12Q 

ITALY  (fM,  atto.  Brindisi,  Ki^Oea,  BiOenno. 

Florence,  Pompeii,  ftuwUnia^ 

Hercnlaneam,  Borne,  Yenioe). 

preparations  for  the  Bzposition. 4 

operatives— 

wages 105,106 

womenas IW^  108, 447 

day's  labor 106 

poor  and  ignorant 447 

averse  to  improved  implements 447 

Cbramics— 

list  of  exhibitors 180 

mannfjictare,  early<— 

tiles U8 

gra/Uo 118 

stanniferous  glase 118 

m%{olica 118 

porcelain ., 118 

soft 118 

imitated  in  France    154,106 

imports  fhmi  Great  Britain 188 

oollectiona— 

Museum  at  Naples .^ 188 

Cotton— 

exhibit 44«b447 

varieties  shown  by  drawings 447 

soil  adapted  to  the  cultivation 447 

Imperatives— 

poor  and  ignorant 447 

employ  inefficient  implements 447 

imports— 

ftximFranc^ 467 

TJnited  States 468 

production 468 

early  introduction 468 

cultivation  under  Napoleon  I 468 

modem 467,468 

FORBSTBT- 

exhibit , 806,401,402 

by  the  Direction  of  Agriculture 401,402 

ot(jects  exhibited— 

collections  of  native  woods 408 

woods  for  construction « 402 

resinous,  fibrous,  coloring  materials,  etc 402 

worked  ol^ects  in  wood • 402 

woods  produced— 

ash 416 

cedar ,, 416 

chestnut ^r , 462 

cork ,r:'.'r 408 

mulberry ,,,, 468 

oak 402 

oUve 468 

pine 408,416 

manufactures  and  uses— 

cabinet-making,  veneering 402 

building  materials ^ 402 

gun  stocks. 402 

wheelwright  materials 402 

staves  « 402 

fuel.....  408 

wood 402 

charcoal 408 
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ITALY-^ontinoed. 

FOBISTBT— 

naDofiietiires  and  qsm— 

f  barks 408 

ipTodnote 408 

toipeDtme 403 

potMh 408 

cork 408 

lMUTelB,«to 404 

exports 401,402,403,404 

imports 402,408,404 

cork  from  Algeria 417 

preserysticm  of  soil  by  embankments 888 

exhibits 228,288-241,804-300 

collections- 
Christian  Museum  of  the  Yatioan^Bome 230,241 

Comer  Mnseum,  Venice 289 

Treasory  of  St  Mark's,  Venice 289,240 

HnranoMnsenm 239 

National Mnsenm, Nicies....: 240,241 

styles  and  designs— 

Arabian 230,241,807 

Byzantine 239,241 

Christian 239,241,307 

Coptic 289 

Egyptian 239,807 

Greek 807 

Pompeiian 241 

Boman 239,307 

old  Venetian 238,239 

articles  mannflMstared— 

imitation  Jewels 239,240,304,305,308 

lamps 239,807 

vases,  urns,  tazzas,  goblets,  chalices 289, 240, 241, 245, 305, 306*,  307, 308 

mosaics 239,241,804,300,307,308,309 

candelabns  chandeliers,  lusters 239,243,304,305,306,808 

mirrors 245,804,806.307 

fiwmes  for  mirrors,  pictures,  etc 304,306,307 

caskets 805 

fbmiture,  tables,  flower-stands 806,308 

baskets 306 

book  covers 308 

toilet-bottles 808 

fancy  articles,  paper-weights 308,809 

quality  of  manufacture— 

colors  unsatisfactory 245,289,304,805,306,809 

workmanship  uBBkniM 245,251,289,304,305,306,307,308 

want  of  taste  in  design 238,245,292,304.306,309 

tawdry  decoration ,,., 245.263,804 

attempted  revival  of  old  methods 238,245,267,804,305,809 


blown , 289,240,804,805,306,308 

white 807 

spun 808 

woven 308 

ornamentation — 

colors 289,240,241,245,304,305,306,307,808,309 

murrhine 289,240 

gUdlng 239,305,307 

silvering 306,807 

in  combination 805,807 

layers,  cut  through  like  cameos 240,241 

smalti  tints 241 

aventurine 804,806.307,808 

iridescent 807 
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ITALY— Continued, 

Glass— 

ornamentation— 

pastes   239,240,809 

enamels 289,305,307,308,30© 

mosaics 289, 241, 304, 800, 307, 308, 30© 

mounting  in  metal 239,240,308 

grinding 241 

engraving 241,306 

cutting 807,808 

etching 241 

painting 306,307,308 

crackling 305 

spun  threads 805 

filigree  305,807 

twisting,  entwining 807.308 

marbling 305,307,308,809 

metallizing 307,309 

operatives — 

training  of,  in  old  methods , 288,307 

number  employed 307 

children  as 307 

wages    809 

exports — 

mosaics  to  Great  Britain 241 

imports- 
painted  church  windows  from  Belginm 303 

imitated  abroad — 

Venetian  wares  imitated  in  France 251, 256, 257, 265, 268»  2«9 

Great  Britain 236,280,281,282.284.289 

Iron  axd  Steei^- 

exhibit 78,79 

production. 75,78,79 

ores 78,79,88 

for  Bessemer  steel 88 

iron  79 

steel 79 

fuel  used  in  manufacture- 
coal  wanting 76,79,88 

charcoal 79 

coke 79 

manufactures — 

Iron 100 

pig  and  crude 79 

wrought 79 

steel— 

cemented 79 

crucible  79 

machinery 79 

engines   .»• 79 

locomotives 79 

railway  material 79 

rails   — ft 

bridges,  viaduot« 79 

tools,  cutlery 79 

exports — 

ores 79,100 

to  France 13 

imports- 

coke  from  Great  Britain 79 

coal. , 79 

from  Great  Britain 79 

briquets  from  France 90 

iron  and  steel : 79 

locomotives  from  United  States 91 
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ITALY— Contimied. 

IBOH  AHD  STKUi— 

opermtiTM,  wagM  of 100^106 

railToads TO 

Tbztilb  Fabbiob— 
cotton— 

early  trade  in  (16th  century) 4M 

popular  in  18th  century 408 

indottry  stimulated  by  the  "  Continental  Syitem  "  of  Napoleon  1 488 

snbaeqoently  declined 488 

imports  from  Great  Britain 488 

PROVINCES- 
ELBA— 

iBONores 18,  ?• 

LOICBABDY— 

iBOHores TO 

Steel  mannfikctnre 79 

PIEDMOKT— 

IBOW  mannfactnre 70 

TTTSCANT— 

lEOH  mannfikctnre 70 

trade  in  potash 882,408 

Jacob,  Holtaer,  &  Co.  (TJnieaz,  France),  iron,  steel,  castings,  tools,  cannon 12 

Jacobean  style  («m  Ceramics). 
Jamaica  («m  Oreat  Britain:  colonies). 
JAPAN— 
Ceeamiob— 

exhibit 188 

list  of  exhibitors 188-180 

collection  in  South  Kensington  Mosenm,  London 118,117 

influence  on  European  ceramic  industry 117 

imitated  in  France 117,188,185,188,187,170,171,178 

Great  Britain 117,184,180,140 

India  (modem) 140 

enamebonlaTa 188 

doiicnni 108 

with  metallic  mountings 178, 174, 108 

decoration  of  French  porcelain  for  sale  as  Japanese 108, 178 

imports  fttmi  France 178 

exports— 

to  Europe 108,178 

United  States 185 

COTTO»— 

exhibit 447 

soil  and  climate  adapted  to  se^-island  cotton 447 

production  increasing 447 

FOEERMI— 

exhibit 805 

Gf  iHO 

Imitated  in  France 240,251,254 

Austria 204 

Italy 800 

Ieoe  ahd  Steel- 

ores 88 

magnetic  iron  ssnd 88 

coal 83,88 

anthracite 88 

lignite 88 

charcoal 88 

mayiHictnring  proeesses 88 


tools,  cutlery 88 

railroads 80 

35  P  B ^VOL  3 
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Jftorogui  (ZoTTOSft,  Spain),  iron  aod  steel  prodnote  77 

Jftva  {ie»  Ketheriaoda:  coloniea). 

JeanFila,  Mme.  (Paris,  France),  cnamcldecorated  glass M6 

Jemmapes  (Belgium)— 

glass  manufoctare 8Q2 

Jenkinson,  Alexander  (Edinburgh,  Scotland),  Yenetinn  and  muslin  glass 282 

Jessop  (William)  &  Sons  (Shelfield,  England),  cast-steel  products 18 

Jesuits  introduced  cotton  into  Paraguay  449 

Jeumnnt  (France)— 

glass  manufacture 250, 828 

Je'vvelry,  imitation  {»ee  Glass). 

JjefTs  Aims  Factory  (Kama,  Russia),  steel,  arms 53 

Johnson,  J.,  comminsioner  of  customs,  Canada^  quoted 85 

Jonooskopf  &  Mcndeleieff  (X vJni-Kovgorod,  Russia),  iron  manufiictnre 54 

Jowitt  &.  Sons  (Sheffield,  England),  steel  saws 18 

Jullien,  A.,  director  of  the  Terro  Noire  Iron  Company,  France  (ie»  Terre  Noiie). 
Jumct  (Belgium) — 

glass  manufacture 801,302,845 

Jumu,  son  of  Osman  the  potter  (Karachi,  India),  manufacturer  of  pottery  150 

Jura,  department  of  (France),  pine  wood  of,  used  in  constructing  musical  instromenta 894 

Justice,  Philip  S.  (Philadelphia.  Pa.),  iron  and  steel  manufacturing  process 05 

Kama  (Russia) — 

Jjetfa  Arms  Factory •  58 

Kamsliii  T7orks  (Perm,  Russia),  iron  fur  ship-building,  armor  plates  55 

Kandlcr  (Germany),  sculptor  and  designer  in  ceramics 119 

Kansas  {iee  United  States). 
Kaolin  (tee  Ceramics). 
Kapfenbcrg  (Austria) — 

steel  manufacture  47 

Karachi  (India) — 

pottery  manufacture  and  decoration 150 

Kauffman,  Maria  Angelica  (Swltserlnnd),  furnished  designs  for  the  Imperial  Porcelain  ICann- 

factory,  Vienna 178 

Kensington  Museum  («ee  London:  South  Kensington  Museum). 
Kent,  Ohio- 
glass  manufacture 248 

Kentucky  (tee  United  States). 

Kerlin,  A.  (Stockholm,  Sweden),/aSme0  stoves 185 

Kessler,  L.  (Paris,  France),  inventor  of  processes  of  etching  and  printing  on  glass 278 

Khoonds,  tribe  in  British  India,  destruction  of  timber  by ^7 

Kilner  Bros.  (THomhill,  Lees,  and  Conisborough,  England),  blown-glass  bottles,  druggist's  ware .  288 

Kilogram,  definition  of 40lnoU 

King  (England),  glass  vases  carved  by 275,278* 

Kipling,  director  Bombay  School  of  Art 149 

Klingenberg  (Germany) — 

potter'sday    328 

Knase-Michailovaki  Works  (Zlatoust,  Russia),  steel  products,  cannon,  small-anns 55 

Knox,  J.  E.  (England),  earthenware  mantel  carved  in  jH'^/Uo 210,211 

Ko®mer  Works  (Norway),  iron  producta 78 

Koles,tril>e  in  British  India, destruction  of  timber  by... 427 

Kolpino  (Russia)— 

iron  and  steel  manufacture — 

armor,  etc.,  for  ships 58 

Koncbeoserkii  Iron  Works  (Russia) 65 

Konig  and  Laura  Hutto  Iron  and  Steel  Works  (Germany) 80 

KoorKoos,  tribe  in  British. India,  destruction  of  timber  by    427 

Krupp,  Alfred  (Essen,  Germany),  steel  manufacture         80, 82;  88, 90 

invented  weldless  oast-steel  tires 88 

Kuhliger-Bouret,  F.  (Paris,  France),  inventor  uf  process  for  silvering  plate-glass 900 

Kumaon  (tee  Great  Britain :  oolonies:  India). 

Kuahwinsk  Iron  Works  (Blagodat,  Russia) 54 

Lobouin  (France),  decorator  of  porcelain 172 

Laaroix,  A.  (Paris,  France) ,  enamels  and  colors  for  painting  on  china  and  glass 245, 208 

ibiBaoea,  etc.,  for  amateurs'  use 288 
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liAfitte  (New  Orleaaa,  La.),  oottoD  exhibit *. 4a5 

Lafon,  Felix  (Fnuice), /awnoe  vase 165 

Lagos  (MBB  Great  Britain :  oolonies). 
Lahore  (India) — 

pottery  manufiMtnTe  and  decoration 150 

Lamb,  Thomas,  early  iron  mannfactare  in  Connecticat 69 

Lambert,  Caeimer  (Charieroi,  Belgium),  glass  sheets  and  cylinders 302 

Lambeth  Art  School  ($ee  London). 

Lamps  (tee  Glass). 

Landier  ( A. )  &  Hondaille,  proprietors  of  glass  works  at  Sdrres,  Trance  (tee  Cristallerie  de  Sevres) . 

Landore  Company  (£ngland),  Siemens*  steel  products 17 

Langstaffe,  £.  (England),  prise  for  porcelain  decoration 147 

Lapland  (see  Sweden:  provinces). 

Lard  oil 450 

Lead  (Ma Glass:  materials). 
Leenie  (a  province  of  Sweden) — 

construction  of  houses  in ; 406 

deposits  and  manufaoture  of  peat 408 

Le  Blanc,  C.  (Paris,  France),  glass 258 

Leohner  Mining  Machine  Company  (Columbus,  Ohio),  machine  for  mining  cool 60 

Lee,  Miss  C.  H.  (England),  prize  for  porcelain  decoration 147 

Leeds  (Bengal,  India),  conservator  of  forests 428 

Leeds  (England) — 

School  of  China  Painting 131 

Leeds  Forge  Company  (Leeds,  England),  iron  boiler  plates,  shafts,  axles,  boiler  flues 21 

Leers  (iee  Glass :  machinery :  Aimaces). 

Lefevre.  L.  (Paris,  France),  stained-glass  windoit  s , 272 

Logrand  (Algeria),  engineer,  promoted  use  of  zeen-oak  timber  in  ship  building 416 

Leiria,  forests  of  (Portugal),  administration  of 412 

resin  manufiioture 412 

Leithner,  chemist,  decorator  of  porcelain  at  Imperial  Manufactory,  Vienna 178 

blue  color  named  after  him 178 

Lemaire  Frdres  ( Aniche,  France),  sheet-glass  mirrors 262 

furnished  sheet-glass  for  the  Exposition  buildings 262 

Limal-Raquet  Sc  Co.  (Paris,  France),  enamel  decoration  of  plate  and  window  glass 267, 268 

inventors  of  flattening  ovens 267 

glass-ruling  machine 267 

process  for  decorating  muslm  glass 268 

Lenoir  process  of  silvering  glass 263 

Lenox  Plate  Glass  Company,  glass  manufacture 353 

Lenses  (tee  Glass).  • 

Leonard,  Henry,  early  iron  manufacturer  in  New  Jersey 69 

Leonce,  modeler  in  porcelain 143 

Leroux  (France) — 

Abbey  of,  early  painted-glass  windows 345 

L6v6que,  Charles  (Beauvais,  France),  glass  windows  with  historical  panels 272 

Le  Yieil,  writer  on  glass  manufacture 344,845 

L6vy,  iSmile  (France),  designs  for  enameled  porcelain  panels  in  the  entrance  porch  to  the  Gal- 
lery of  Fine  Arte  at  the  Exposition 162 

L6vj',  E.  &  C.  (Paris,  France),  porcelain  vases 172 

Liebig,  Baron  Justus  von,  chemist,  exi>eriments  in  glass  manufacture 334 

Li6ge  (Belgium) — 

iron  and  steel  manufacture— 

locomotives 40 

Light,  action  of;  on  ghiss 316,317,846 

Light-hoQse  lenses,  rings  (tee  Glass). 
Lignite  (tee  Iron  and  Steel :  ftiel). 

Lilleshall  Company  (Shroi>shire,  England),  iron,  ores,  coal 20 

Ulle  (France)— 

wages  of  operatives 104 

Lilpop,  Kau,  St,  Loewenstefn  (Warsaw,  Russia),  beet-^ugar  machinery 52 

Lime  (tee  Glass:  materials^. 
Lime  glass  (tee,  altOf  Glass:  wares). 

definition  of 361 
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Lime  Book,  Conn.— 

iron manafacture at qo 

limmared  (Sweden) — 

glaas  manafacture 809 

tiimoges  (France) — 
ceramics — 

porcelain  manufacture 15S^  l®,  1«6, 170 

/oiCmctf  manufacture 164,208 

ancient  enamels  of,  reproduced 170, 197, 106 

modem  enamels 107, 106 

glass- 
enamels 230 

School  of  Fine  Arts  applied  to  Industry 174, 107 

Lindencher,  Edooard  (France), /ailenc*  vase 165 

Lindholmen  (Sweden) — 

iron  and  steel  manufacture— 

ship-yard  and  machine-shops  of  the  Hotala  Comjumy 61 

Lissaate  &.  Cosson  ( Aubervilliers,  France),  glass 247, 2M 

Liasino  (Itussia) — 

Forest  School 418-421 

Litharge  (tee  Gloss:  materials). 
Liverpool  (England)— 

porcelain  manufocturo  110 

decoration 110 

Livonia  (see  Hussia:  provinces). 

Llo3'd,  Francis  n.  (Wedn6sbury,Eugland),tweer  for  blast  furnaces 23 

LobdeU  Car  Wheel  Company  (Wilmington,  Del.),  car  wheels,  paper  rolls 65 

Lobmeyr,  J.  &  L.  (Vienna,  Austria),  glass  exhibit 220, 200-293 

Bohemian  glass  ware,  engraved,  colored 200, 201, 203 

iridescent  glass, enamels 201,202* 

chandeliers 202 

glass  exhibit  at  Centennial  Exhibition 236 

Lobmeyr,L.(Vienna,  Austria),  juror  in  Class  19  (Gloss) 220 

book  on  "Dw  Gkuinduttrie,"  etc 245,207 

Locomotives  (tee  Iron  and  Steel ;  also,  Machinery). 
Lodelinsart  (Belgium)— 

glass  manufacture 302 

LoBbnitz,  Jules  (Paris,  France),  artistic  fatence  for  the  entrance  porch  to  the  Gallery  of  Fine 

Arts  at  the  Exposition  162 

Loiaeau,  E.  F.  (Philadelphia,  Pa. ) ,  compressed  fhel 00, 01 

Lombardy  (fee  Italy:  provinces). 
London  (England)— 
British  Moseum- 

ceramic  collection 201 

glass  collection 240,241 

Lambeth  Art  School 143 

Museum  of  Practical  Geology- 
ceramic  collection 118;  180;  140 

Boyal  Academy — 

prizes  in  ceramic  art  decoration  decreed  by 147 

exhibitions 140 

St  Thomas  Hospital— 

wall-tne  linings  90* 

South  Kensington  Museum — 

ceramic  collection 116^  185^  136;  203 

glass  collection 291 

Zoological  Gardens- 
art  objects  modeled  at 143,144 

ghias  manufacture 238, 281, 284»  285, 288 

porcelain  manufacture . . 143-147 

Doulion&Co.,  Lamreth 131,143-145,225 

enameling  on  iron - 20O 

underground  railway  - 

ceramic  signs  and  fiimishings  of  stations,  ete 101^200;  204, 906 
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Londonderry  (Novft  Scotia,  Canada)— 

iron  and  steel  manofieMstare 84 

Longohamp  (Franoe)— 

porcelain  mannllBMStnre  and  decoration 172 

Longwy  (France) — 

p<m)elain  mannfbotnre 187, 198 

enameling i 167-169 

Lonqaet,  Charlee  (France),  decorator  of  enameled  porcelain    168 

Loremy  &Bochot  (Paris,  France),  eilvered-glaas  furniture 263 

Lorin,K.  (Cbartres,  France),  stained-glaM  windows 272 

Lorraine  (aee  Germany:  Alsace-Lorraine). 

Lot-et-Garonne,  department  of  (France),  cork  manofoctare 401 

Lotos  flower  in  Ind  ian  pottery  ornamentation  149 

Lonis  XIV,  King  of  France,  ordinance  protecting  French  forests 390, 397 

LooisXY,  King  of  France,  promoter  of  ceramic  industry 120,152 

Louisiana  {$se  United  States). 
Louisville,  Ky.~ 

iron  and  steel  manufacture— 

metal-working  machinery 66 

l^aes  manufacture 815 

LouTohes  (France)— 

^ass  manufieusture 270 

provision  for  the  welAure  of  operatives 270 

Lourroil  (France)— 

terra-cotta  tile  manufacture 175 

Lowestoft  (England)— 

porcelain  manufacture 120 

Lubricating  oils    450 

Luca  della  Bobbia  (Italy),  sculptor,  painter  an/aXence^  promoter  ceramic  decoration 117 

Lumber  (see  Forestry). 

Lundquen,  B.  H.  (Stockholm,  Sweden),/ai«ne0  stoves  186 

Lustered  glass  {see  Gloss). 
LUXEMBURG,  GRAND  DUCHY  OF— 

(Note. — Tlie  iron  and  tteel  industry  o/Lueeemburg  is  eonaidsred  together  toith  Viat  of 
Qermany.    See  (3^enuany.] 
Iron  and  Steel— 

ores U8 

manuilEMstnres 84,  U6 

exports- 
ores  to  Belgium  42 

pig-iron  to  Belgium 42 

Lynn,  Mass.— 

early  iron  manu&cture 69 

Lyons  (France) — 

/aSmtfemanufooture 154 

old  designs  reproduced IM 

McArthur  cotton  gin 450 

McCafb^  &  Bro.  (Philadelphia,  Pa.),  flies,  rasps,  etc 67 

McLaughlin,  Louise  (Cincinnati,  Ohio),  porcelain  decoration 190 

book  on  "China  Painting" 246 

MacLellan,  P.  8c  W.  (Glasgow,  Scotland),  iron  railway  sleepers 23 

MACHINERY  (including  tools,  implements,  appliances,  processes)- 

labor-saving,  use  of :>.  37. 87, 08, 9S,  377 

disused  in  agriculture— 

in  India 4:58 

Egypt 441,442, 44o 

Italy 447 

United  States  (sea-island  cotton  plantations) 445 

disused  in  glass-making  in  England 371 

made  in  connection  with  iron  and  steel  manufactures  in  Europe 5 

distinct  establishments  in  America 5 

agriooltnral— 

beetrroot  sugar  making 12, 16, 22, 34, 44, 67, 58, 67, 68, 76, 77. 84 

cotton  cultivating 12,22,34,44,52 
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MACHINERY— Contfained. 
agiicnltaral— 

cotton  cultivftting— 

gins 441«46i,456b45C 

presses 441 

harrows 452 

arffls 452 

plows 440,441,442,448,447.452,453,465,457 

hoes 441,448,453,467,468 

spades 441 

&r^e^  (plantixig  implement) 443 

steam-plows 22 

ceramic  industry- 

preparing  materials 163,211,212,221 

molding  bricks 222 

tiles 202,205,206 

ftimaoes,  kilns 167,212,223,224,824-328 

engines 7. 8, 12, 16^  22, 84, 38, 40, 44, 52, 58, 64, 66, 74, ««,  84 

blowing 9 

fir© 32,64 

hydraollo 80 

locomotives 7.12,22,34.88,39,40,44,64,66,74,75,70,91,357 

marine 7,22,39 

-boilers  for 7,  IT*  21, 24, 38, 44, 68, 74 

gas-barr.tng 354 

petroleam*bnming 857 

forestry  processes — 

cork  mannfactare 401 

peat  preparat  ion 408^  400 

by  hand  and  horse  power 409 

8team*power 409 

infM;tories 409 

glasS'Working — 

for  cutting  and  engraving 267,285,298,299,880,870 

by  the  wheel 237,256,273,275,282,282,281^368 

iron 368 

stone  368 

wooden 368 

•cork 368 

,      Tilgbman's  sand  blast 243,255,299,302,870 

for  pressing 266,298,811,368,878-386,887 

mling 267 

grinding  and  polishing  plate-glass 300, 329, 332, 333, 336 

casting  plate-glass 880,331 

rolling  plate-glAS!) 336 

worked  by  hand       338,371 

power    833,368 

steam 255,270,299,800,384 

hydnralic 255 

compressed  air 384, 88S 

grinding  mills 268,802 

tools 877-387 

bottle-maklng 268»358,359 

molds 270,358 

oloMd.... 270 

rotttiy 270 

inm 358,359,365,866,877-386 

wooden 866,371 

day 858 

blowing 813,847,368,359,865,8^367 

nickel-coating  of 866 

pressing 877-386 

shaping 380-386 

furnaces 324-328, 852-358, 864, 36'V  872, 876 

gas 299,800,801,309,810,832,352-358,372 
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MACHINERY— Contiiiued. 
glaBfl-working— 
Ainutces— 

Boetius 255,802,809,830,332,353,364 

Siemens 248,255,800,301,802,809,826,880,332,353,354,364 

annealmg 812,880,831,354,369,805,373 

"glory-hole*"  (reheating) 354,365 

Ponsard 270,854 

portable,  for  baking  china  and  glMs 208 

melting 288,269,270,847,864,855,866,858,364.372,378 

mnffle 307 

blowing 847 

poUuaedin 324-826,847,355,356,362,305,378 

fire-brick  s  for  (tee,  aUo,  Ceramics) 824, 326-328, 330 

ovens — 

drying 268,365,374 

flattening 801,848,349,354.865 

iron  and  steel  working  4, 5, 87 

steam-hammers /ronfifpiaM,  7, 12, 13, 22, 32, 38, 77 

rolling 10,11,13,21,27,30,32,33,38,41,46,47,54,70,75.77,83,86,102 

steam-cranes 22 

fomaces 29,45,03,216-219 

construction  oi;  fire-brick 216,217,219 

paddling 8,10,20,21,88,41,46,47,54,66,60,70,77,87 

Danks 7,19,41 

Lemnd 31 

wolf 46 

Catalan 56,60,73,76,77.79 

blast 8,9,10,13,14,20,21,27,88,40,41,46,47,54,60,70,78,77,78,83,101 

reheaUng 10,54,56,77 

hot-btast  ovens 46 

Whitwcll     8,13,22,29 

Cowper   8 

Neilson 18 

Cooper 22 

processes- 
Bessemer  . .  .8, 9, 10, 15, 16, 24, 35, 29, 80, 81, 88, 89, 41, 42, 44, 47, 48, 51. 52, 58. 58, 59, 60, 61, 63, 72, 78, 

74, 77, 88, 89, 05, 99, 100, 102 

Siemens 17,25,81,82,46,47,52,58,55,74.79,101 

Siemens  Londen 60 

Siemens-Martin 8, 9, 10, 15, 16, 17, 19, 24, 25, 81, 89, 41, 44, 47, 61, 52, 54, 58, 61, 74, 89 

Siemens-Cowper 10,29 

Martin 25 

Peroot 52,58,60 

TTcbatius 60 

Ponsard 10, 41 

Bicheronx 82 

open-bearth 16,41,68,60.68,72,73,84,87,96,100,101 

Whitworth 17 

Attwood 18 

BeU 19 

Meier's  steel-casting  in  molds 88 

DnPny's  direct  production  from  ore * 65,66 

intermission  of  inventions  in 87 

machine  tools 13,16,17,22,32,33.84,40,64,06 

metal-working 4,5,7,22,65,67,68 

mining 12,40,66 

paper-making 66 

pumping 12,16,22,88 

making  compressed fhel 90,91 

shoe-making 67,68 

textile..... 6, 16, 22, 66, 67, 68, 459;  461 

wood-working 44, 68, 6> 

MADAGASCAR- 

ooaldeposits 82 

iron  ore 83 
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Ifadraa  ($ee  Great  Britain:  colonies:  India). 

Hadora  (Me  Great  Britain:  colonies:  India). 

MaSs  Fr&res,  proprietors  of  glass  -works  at  Clichy,  France  (fM  Cristallerie  de  Cliohy). 

Magnesia  (iee  Glass :  materials). 

Mahler  &  Eschenbaoher  (Austria),  miner's  tools iS 

Mahommed  Attn,  the  Pathan  (Karachi,  India),  mannfactnrer  of  pottery 16 

Hahratta  (see  Great  Britain:  colonies:  India). 
Maine  (tee  United  States). 
M<i^olica  (fM  Ceramics). 
Malmo  (Sweden) — 

ceramic  mannfaotore 184 

Malta  (MS  Great  Britain :  colonies). 
Malvern  Hills  (England)-- 

early  manoDnctare  of  raicaustic  tfles 118 

Manganese  (tee  Glass:  materials). 

Manitoba  (tee  Great  Britain :  colonies :  Canada). 

Mannheim  ((Germany) — 

glass  manufMstare 260^328 

Manufacture  des  Glacee  de  Sainte  Marie  d'Olgnies  (Floreffe  and  Aniche,  Belgium),  plate-glass.  290, 829 
Marbella  (Spain)— 

iron  manufacture 78 

Marchienne-au-Pont  (Belgium)— 

glass  manufncture 302 

Maria  Theresa,  Empress  of  Austria,  promoter  of  ceramic  industry 118,178 

Marienberg  (Sweden)— 

porcelain  manuCacture 184 

MarrelBros.  (Hive^e^ier,  France),  iron  armor  plate 11 

MarseUles  (Frsnce)— 

faienee  manufacture 186 

Marseilles  Foundry  and  Mining  Company  (France) ,  iron  and  ores 12 

Marsh,  George  P.,  his  book  on  "Earth  as  Modified  by  Human  Action,"  referred  to 981 

Marshall  (England),  modeler  on  porcelain 143 

Martin,  C.  (Paris,  France),  mirror,  glass  ftimiture 263 

Martinique  (tee  France:  colonies). 

Maryland  (tee  United  States). 

Massachusetts  (tee  United  States). 

Mathieu,  subdirector  of  Forest  School,  Nancy,  France,  colleotion  of  Indian  timber  indfiDreBtry 

specimens 43C 

Mauoh  Chunk,  Pa.— 

iron  manufacture 78 

Mangin-Lesur,  C.  A.  (Paris,  France),  mirrors 282,268 

Marr&Co.  (Brosely,  Enghmd),  tiles 212 

Medici,  Duke  Francesco  de  (Italy),  promoter  of  the  ceramic  industry 118 

Meehan,  Thomas  ((^rermantown,  Pa.),  forest  tree  seeds .         896 

Meemt  (Ma Great  Britain:  colonies:  India). 
Megin  (France)— 

cork  manufacture   401 

Meier,  Jacob,  technical  director  Bochum  Company  (Germany) — 

inventor  process  of  steel-casting 88 

MeiVhaillolskoe  (Bnssia)— 

School  of  Forestry 422 

Mei«sen  (Saxony,  Germany)— 

porcelain  manufacture 119,120,121 

decoration 119 

tests  of  materials  by  the  government   185 

Meisterdorf  (Bohemia,  Austria)— 

glass  manufacture 28A,S86 

Memphis,  Tenn— 

cotton  exhibit  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of 485 

grand  prize  awarded  to 486 

Mercury  (Me,  aZfo,  Glass :  materials) — 

dangerous  to  workmen  using  it 834»886 

Lenoir  process  for  avoiding  use  of 263 

Meridon  (Conn.)  Glass  CTompany,  flint-glass  articles 244 

"Metal"  (fM,  alto,  Glass) 235 
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Hetennrgy  ($se  Iron  and  Steel). 

Meter,  oabio,  definition  of 400  note 

Metoyard,  "Life  of  Wedgwood,"  cited 207  noe«, 207 

ICBXICO— 

COTTOH— 

grown  and  mamifaotnred  in  the  time  of  Cortea 437 

plant  introdnoed  in  Tezaa 451 

a  perennial  in  wann  climates 451 

IBOM  AHD  STKBL— 

ores 85 

coal  wanting 85 

manafttotnring  establialmienta 85 

imports— 
coal — 

fhmt  United  States 85,86 

iron  and  steel— 

from  Great  Britain 85 

United  States 88 

machinery — 

from  Great  Britain 85 

United  States 85 

railroads 85 

Hieyer  (A.)  P^re  (Donzy,  France),  glass 258 

worlcsof 288 

glass  ftunaoe  inyented  by 258 

Mesi*res-le-Heta  (Alsace)— 

iron  manofactare 29 

Miohigan  (sm  United  States). 
Hiddlesbonragh  (England) — 

iron  and  steel  mannfactore 16^19;  22 

Middletown,  Conn- 
iron  and  steel  mannfactare— 

pumping  machinery 67 

Hiellot,  A.  (Paris,  France),  mirrors 264 

Millet  (Opat)&Mas8ier(C16ment)(S«Tres,  France), /oS^nM  ware 170 

decoration  in  painting 170 

Millar  (John)  &Oo.  (Edinburgh,  Scotland),  glass, blown, ont, engraved 288 

Minerals  (m«  Iron  and  Steel). 

"Mineral  wool "  (non-condaoting  sabstaaoe  for  roofing,  etc) 876 

Mining  (tm  Iron  and  Steel). 
Minneapolis,  Minn— 

glass-making  sand 814 

Minnesota  («m  United  States). 

Minton,  Herbert,  founder  of  the  manufactory  of  Minton,  Hollins,  &Co 211 

Minton,  HoUins,  St,Co,  (Stoke-upon-Trent,  England),  tiles... 203,206,211,212* 

Minton's  China  Works  (Stoke-upon-Trent,  England)— 
ceramic  manufiMsture— 

tiles 121,202,210 

vases 188, 134*  136, 136*,  137, 188* 

plaques  by  Solon  136-138 

plates  illustrating 113*,  136*,  137*,  188* 

exhibit ..  182-138 

court  in  the  Exposition 133 

grand  medal  awarded  to 122,188 

Mirrors  (Me  Ghiss). 
Mississippi  (ses  United  States). 
Mississippi  River- 
water  line  frt>m,  to  the  Atlantic  coast  would  increase  cotton  production 442 

soil  of  the  bottom  hmds,  cultivation  of 442,443 

diseases  of  the  cotton  plant  in  the  bottomlands 462 

Missouri  (M«  United  States). 

Miton,  A.  "N,  (Paris,  France),  glass  stands  and  fEincy  articles 262 

M5en,  island  of  (Demnark) — 

silex  for  ceramic  manufocture 184 

Mohammed  Ali,  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  promoted  cotton  culture 430 
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Mokta*el-Hadid  iron  mines  (Algeria) 81 

Mondron,  L6on  (Lodelinsart,  Belgium),  g^ase  sheets  and  oyllnden 80S 

Monot  P^re  &  Fils  &  Stmmpf,  proprietors  of  glass  works  at  Fantin,  France  («m  Cristallerie  de 
Pantin). 

Monoycr  Frdres&Co  (Jumct,  Belgium),  window-glass 802 

lions  (Bclfi^am) — 

glass  mannfacture  845 

Montana  {§ee  United  States). 
Montceau-les-Mines  (France)— 

glass  mannfkcturo 271 

Monteran  (France) — 

pottery  clay  158 

/atinMM  mannfacture 154,108 

Montlucon  (Prance) — 

glass  manufacture, 250,328 

Moors— 

Ckramics — 

tiles  manufactured  by 118 

introduced  into  Italy 148 

Spain... 200 

pottery- 
imitated  in  France 154 

Hungary 170 

Cotton  Cultdbk— 

introduced  plant  and  manufincturo  into  Spain 407 

Moravia  ($ee  Austria-llungary:  provinces). 

Morel,  Alphonso  (Lo<lelinsart,  Belgium),  window-glass 802 

MOEOCCO- 

ironores 81 

MoBBELL,  Daniel  J.,  Additional  Commissioner  to  the  Exposition— 

Repobt  on  Ikon  and  Stikl  Exhibitb 1-112 

Morris,  Wheeler,  dc  Co.  (Philadelphia,  Pa.),  out  nxiils  08 

Morvan  (Aries,  France),  kaolin 176 

Moscow  dee  Russia:  provinces). 
Moscow,  city  of  (Russia) — 

Imperial  Technical  School  at    51 

Moser,  Ludwig  (Carlsbad,  Bohemia,  Austria),  glass  ware,  colored,  decorated ^ 204 

Motula  (Sweden) — 

iron  and  steel  works  of  the  Motola  Company  (whieh  tee). 

Motala Company  (Sweden) 58,56 

works  at  Motala 00,01 

NorrkSping  (ship-yard)    01 

Lindholroen  (ship-yard,  machine  shops) 01 

Nykdping  01 

Bllngbro 01 

exbibiUby 58 

Mountains- 
timber  roads  over,  used  in  France 808 

tree-planting  on,  in  France 883 

embankments  to  retain  the  slopes  of,  in  France 888 

Italy 888 

forests  of;  in  France 804 

Monstiers  (France) — 

/oiNroM  manufacture 154 

ancient  designs  reproduced 154, 108;  ITQ,  173 

Moyeuvre  (Grermany) — 

De  Wendel*8  iron  works  at 81,88 

Muffles  (§ee  Glass:  machinery:  fbmaces). 

Mahlbaus  (Julius)  &  Co.  (Haida,  Bohemia,  Austria),  glass  ware,  deoorated,  vases,  f^imitnre 284 

Multan  (India)— 

pottery  mauufactai«  and  decoration 150 

Munkfors  (Sweden)— 

steel  manufaicture 00 

Uddeholm  Company 00 

Mural  decoration  {eee  Ceramics;  obo.  Gloss). 
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Hnrano  (stt  Venice). 

Iffurrhine  glass  {»€€,  alto,  Glass) 240 

Museum  of  Practical  Geology  {$se  London). 

Musical  instmments.  wood  for  the  constmotiou  of — 

from  Jura,  France 394 

Savoy,  France 394 

Black  Forest,  Germany 894 

Tyrol,  Anstria 894 

Muslin  glass  (t€€  Glass :  wares). 

Mossin,  decorations  on  porcelain 183 

Mysore  (tes  Great  Britain:  colonies:  India). 

Naeslron  Works  (Norway),  steel  mannfactnie 7d 

Namnr  (Belgium)— 

glass  mannfiicture 298 

Nancy  (France)— 

glass  manufacture 264^272 

School  and  Museum  of  Forestry 892,430 

Kangpoor  («ee  Great  Britain:  colonies:  India). 
Nantgarw  (Wales)— 

porcelain  manufacture 121 

Naples  (Italy)— 

luoN  AND  8TKKL  manufacture— 

cemented  steel 79 

locomotives,  engines,  etc 79 

engineering  constructions 79 

National  Museum  at— 

ceramic  collection 188 

glass  collections 240,241 

Napoleon  I  ( France) ,  promoter  ceramic  industry 121 

art  collections  in  Italy 289 

stimulated  cotton  culture  in  Italy  by  enforcing  his  **  Continental  System  *' .  408 

Nasmyth,  James  (England),  inventor  steooi-hammer 18 

Natal  {$ee  Great  Britain :  colonies). 

National  Car  Spring  Company  (New  York,  N.  Y.),  springs 07 

National  Museum  {$ee  Washington,  D.  C. ;  alto,  Naples). 
Nebraska  (tee  United  States). 
Neiderviller  (France) — 

/aSmoi  manufacture 100 

ancient  designs  reproduced        100 

Ncilson  (Glasgow,  Scotland),  inventor  hot-blast  for  smelting  ores 18 

Nerbudda  {tee  Great  Britain :  colonies:  India). 

N6rot,G.  (Paris,  France),  stained-glass  windows    272 

Ncsbitt,  Mrs.  (England),  prise  for  porcelain  decoration    147 

NETHERLANDS  (tee,  alto,  Amsterdam,  Delft,  Rotterdam)- 
Cbbamic»— 

li5t  of  exhibitors ;...  188 

Delft  ware 118 

tUes 209 

early  importation  of  Oriental  porcelain 118 

imi^ortation  from  Great  Britain 196 

France 176 

Cotton—* 

early  importation 470 

imports  fh>m  India 470 

Great  Britain 470 

Prance 407 

GLA8»— 

exhibit    244 

imports  from  Belgium 829 

exports:  potash  to  Belgimn 859 

Tbxtilk  Fabriob— 
cotton- 
manufacture  in  10th  centnry 470 

modem 470 

Imports  from  Great  Britain 470 
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mSTHEKLANDS-  Contdnned. 
COLONIES— 
BORNEO- 
COTTON  exhibit  4W 

JAVA— 

COTTOii  exhibit 437 

Neadeok  (Bavaxia)- 

porcelain  manafftctme 110,120 

Kenstadt  (Prussia)— 

Forest  Academical  School 417,418 

Nevada  ($ee  United  States). 
Nevors  (France)— 

/alen«0  manoflActare 154 

ancient  designs  reprodnoed 154,173 

New  Albany,  Ind.— 

^Lass  manufacture 816 

New  Britain,  Conn.— 

iron  and  steel  mannfactnre— 

tools  and  hardware   W 

New  Brunswick  {$ee  Great  Britain:  colonies :  Canada). 
New  Caledonia  (jae  France :  colonies). 
Newoastle-on-Tyne  (England)- 

cast-steel  manu£M>.ture  18 

ceramic  manufacture— 

fire-brick 230 

New  Hampshire  («m  United  States). 
New  Jersey  (tee  United  States). 
New  Mexico  (m«  United  States). 
New  Orleans,  La. — 

cotton  exhibited  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of. 435,496 

variety  of  cotton  sonamed 450 

New  Providence,  Ind. — 

glass-making  sand 314 

New  Russia  Company  (Eonetz  Valley,  Russia),  iron  and  steel  manufsotnre 54 

New  South  TVales  (iee  Groat  Britain:  colonies:  Australia). 
New  York  (see  United  States). 
New  York,  city  of— 
American  Institute- 
annual  exhibitions- 
ceramic  display 191 

ceramic  manufiMtnre— 

enoaostio  tiles  .  UMv22S 

glass  mannfhcture— 

materials  used 314 

iron  and  steel  mauufitoture— 

textile  machinery 66 

stone-working  machinery 68 

street-railroad  cars  67 

New  Zealand  (see  Great  Britain :  colonies). 

Nichols,  George  Ward  (Cincinnati,  Ohio), book  on  "Pottery" S16 

Nickel-plating  of  glass-blowing  tools 360 

Nicod,  P.  (Paris,  France),  stained-glass  windows 272 

Niedermayer,  sculptor,  director  Imperial  Porcelain  Manu£Mstoiy,  Vienna  (1760-'90) 178 

N^ni-Novgorod  (Russia)— 

iron  manufacture 54 

market 54 

NUni-Salda  (Russia)— 

Prince  Demidoff*s  iron  and  steel  works 53 

N^ni-Taguil  (Russia)— 

PrincoDomidofTs  iron  and  steel  works 54 

NUni-Turinsk  Iron  Works  (Blagodat,  Russia) 61,65 

Nile  River,  cotton  from  the  Valley  of 430 

Egyptian  cotton  crop  depends  on  inundation  of 440^40 

Nilling  &  Co.  (London,  Enghmd),  enameled  name-plates,  signs,  etc 190,200 

Nineveh- 
ancient  maDulboture  of  enameled  bricks 118 
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Niter  {966  Qrhma:  mftterliUs). 
Kitrio  aoid  («m  Glass:  materials). 

NoO,  Tony  (France), /oSniM  vase 166 

KorrkSping  (Sweden) — 

iron  and  steel  Tnannfaoture— 

ship-yud  of  MotalA  Company 01 

peat-working  machinery 409 

North  Carolina  (966  United  States). 
North  Baston,  Mass. 

iron  and  steel  mannfSaotare— 

agrionltoral  implements 07 

North  Lonsdale  Iron  and  Steel  Company  (Lancashire,  Bngland),  pig-iron 21 

"North  of  England  District  "— 

iron  production 10,20 

prostration  of 102 

Northwood,  John  (Bng^d),  glass  vase  sonlptored  by 237,274 

reprodnction  of  the  Portland  Vase 285, 288 

NOBWAY  (966,  aUo,  Bergen,  Yallo). 
Ckbamics— 

list  of  exhibitors 186^18(1 

imports  fhmi  Sweden 184 

COTTOJf— 

imi>ort8 470 

FOBISTRT— 

exhibit ". 805 

forests,  extent  of. 395 

owned  by  the  state 396 

indiridoals 895 

exports  to  France 401 

education  of  Norwegian  I6resters  in  Swedish  schools 405 

Glass— 

exhibtt 244,809 

mannikotare  of  flint  glass 309 

window-glass 310 

bottles 810 

opertttiTes^ 

number  of 809,810 

women  and  children  as - 810 

IBON  IHD  Stxbl— 

exhibit 76^76 

production 76 

ores 76,76 

iron 76,76 

steel..: 76,76 

manufactures^ 
iron- 
pig  and  crude 76 

wrought 75 

steel 75,76 

machinery •*6 

agricultural 76 

tods 76 

cannon 76 

industry,  growth  of— 

prostration 76^100 

difficulties 76*76 

want  of  coal 76 

wood 76 

poverty  of  the  people 76 

manufacturing  establishments 76 

exports- 
ores  -. 76 

to  Great  Britain 76 

Sweden 62 

Iron 75 
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NORWAY— ContiniiecL  Paftt. 

IBOK  AND  STEBL— 

Imports — 

iron  and  Bteel 7$ 

machinery — 

locomotives  from  United  States 75 

Tbxtilb  Fabbics— 

cotton,  imports  from  Great  Britain 470 

Koya  Scotia  (tee  Great  Britain:  colonies:  Canada). 

Nnr,  Mahommed,  and  Ehamil  (Hyderabad,  India),  manufiustuxers  of  pottery ISO 

Kykiiping  (Sweden)— 

iron  and  steel  manufacture- 
works  of  the  Motala  Company 61 

Nymphenburg  (Bavaria,  Germany) — 

porcelain  manufswture 120 

Nyssens  (Aug.)  A.  Co.  (Brussels,  Belgium),  glans  panels,  mirross,  beveled,  etched,  cut 302. 303 

Obouohoir  Steel  Works  (Alexandiovski,  Bussia)— 

chrome  steel - 52 

steel  guns,  railroad  supplies,  etc S3 

Goeanica  (see  France:  colonies). 
Ocher  («ee  Glass:  materials). 
Odessa  (Bussia)- 

wages  of  operatives 104 

O'Fallon,  J.  M.  (Stourbridge,  England),  decorator  of  glass 235,237,245,280 

Ohio  («M  United  States). 

Oil  ftx>m  cotton-seed 450 

Oiron  (France) — 

porcelain  manufacture 135 

Oirtm /alienee  d'  ($ee  Ceramics). 

Okra,  crossed  with  the  cotton  plant  in  Egypt 430 

known  as  ''gumbo"  in  United  States 430 

Olitotti,  Th.  V.  (Mnrano,  Venice,  Italy),  glass  jeweliy,  beads,  fimcy  articles,  woven  glass, 

colored,  aveuturine 229;  806 

OlonetK  (tee  Bussia:  provinces). 
OPEBATIVES— 
wages  of— 

ceramic  industry — 

in  France 171 

United  States 101 

glass  industry— 

in  Italy  (artists) 300 

iron  and  steel  industry— 

in  Belgium 87,80,00,104 

France 08,108,104 

(Jermany 105 

Great  Britain 100,111 

United  States 106 

laborers — 

in  Austria 105 

Belgium 104 

Germany 106 

Great  Britain 106^107 

Italy 106 

Russia 104 

mechanics— 

in  France 103.104 

Germany 106 

Great  Britain Ill 

Italy 106 

Milk  industry— 

in  Austria 105 

Italy 106 

number  employed— 
oeramlo  industry— 

in  France 153,104 

Sweden m,lf5 

United  States 101,100 
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OPERATIVBS-Continued. 
number  employed^ 
cork-making— 

in  France 401 

glass  industry— 

in  Anstria-Hnngary 372 

Belgium 209 

France     270 

Italy 307 

Norway  808,310 

women  as — 

inAustria  106,108 

Belgium 37,108 

France ^ 103,104,108,154,270,335 

Germany 105^108 

Great  Britain 108 

Italy 108,447 

Norway 310 

JEtussia. 104 

Sweden 108 

United  States  (cotton  States) 452,455,466 

^ildrenas — 

in  Belgium 87,108 

France  103,104,154,270 

Great  Britain 108 

Italy 307,447 

Norway 810 

Sweden 108 

United  States  (cotton  States) 452,456 

skilled  labor  unattainable  in  cotton  growing— 

in  Egypt 441.443,451 

India 488,451 

Italy 447 

South  America 451 

West  Indies 438 

Hayti 446 

work  performed  by— 

inBelglum 87,104 

Bohemia 874 

Egypt 441 

France      98,104,258,364,365,401 

Great  Britain 864,365 

United  States  (Cotton  States) 455,457 

health  affected  by  working  with  mercury 884,336 

slave  labor  in  cotton  cultivation— 

in  United  States  438 

Westlndies 488 

employers'  provision  for  the  welfare  of— 

Faiencerie  de  Glen,  Erance 167 

Soci6t6  des  Verreries  de  Lonrches,  France 270 

opposition  to  new  methods  of  manufacture  and  agriculture— 

inEgypt  .' 441,442,443 

Great  Britain 871 

India 488 

Italy 447 

United  States  (on  sea-island  cotton  plantations) 455 

strikes— 

in  Great  Britain 371 

iron  works 107 

repressed  by  the  government  in  Belgium 37 

technical  education  of— 

in  Belgium 87 

France 174,197 

Great  Britafai 181,148 

India 149 
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OPEBATIYES-^ikmtiniied. 
technical  education  of— 

In  Italy 218^807 

United  Stotee 105 

legialatidn  to  protect- 
in  Belgium 108 

unemployed,  fhmi  oyer-prodnction M^IOS 

in  Germany 108 

Great  Britain 103,107 

Oian,  a  department  of  Algeria  («m  France :  colonies :  Algeria). 
OKANGE  FBEE  STATE— 

coal  deposits 82 

Ordnance  (tee  Iron  and  Steel). 
Orebro  (Sweden)— 

/aS07iM  stove  mannfaotore 185 

Oregon  (tee  United  States). 
Ores  (M0  Iron  and  Steel). 
Orkarsl^amm  (Sweden) — 

pottery  mannfiMstore 185 

Oder,  F.  &C.  (Birmingham,  England),  crystal  glass 248 

table  sets,  chandeliers,  glass  fiimitnre 284,285 

illustrations  of  their  candelabra  and  chandeliers 280*,  287* 

Osterby  (Sweden)— 

steel  mannfUctnre 00 

Ott  &  Brewer  (Trenton,  N.J".),  porcehiin  exhibit 190 

Ottin,  L.A.  (Paris,  France),  stained-glass  windows 272 

Onde  («M  Great  Britain:  colonies:  India). 

Ougr6e  Iron  Works  (Ongr^e,  Belgium),  iron  products  exhibited 39 

processes  employed 41 

Paillard^E.  (Paris,  France),  mirrors 204 

Painting  (sm  Ceramics;  ai$o.  Glass). 
Palghaut  («m  Great  Britain:  colonies:  India). 

Palissy,  Bernard  (France),  promoter  of  ceramic  industry 118,110 

Panels  {»ee  Ceramics;  aUo^  Glass). 
Panld  (Bussian  Poland)— 

government  iron  works 55 

PannierLahoche  &  Co.  (Pari&,  France),  glass 258,287 

Pantin,  (France)— 

glass  manufiMJture 288 

Pi^MT-flber  plants  cultivated  in  India 400 

PARAGUAY- 
COTTON— 

exhibit 4M 

cultivation  introduced  by  the  Jesuits 440 

soil  adapted  to  the  cultivation  4M 

Paris  (France)— 

Academy  of  Music- 
ceramic  decoration  in  104 

Church  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul^ 

ceramic  decoration  in 108 

Grand  Opera- 
minors  in 250 

view  of,  engraved  on  glass 208 

the  Louvre- 
ceramic  collection 185 

corks  consumed  annually 401 

glass  manufacture 252-254,250,267,258,262,208,264,265,268,207,268,271,272,278^838 

ftimaoes 854 

porcelain  manufacture 152 

enamel  decoration 107,108 

enameling  on  iron 108^100 

toes 218 

municipality  of— 

pavilion  at  the  Exposition- 
tile  decoration,  ternHwtta  panels 208 

engraved  glass  panels 271 
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Paris  Bxpoaitions  (m*  IntornAtional  Exhibitkmi). 

Paxls,  E.  (Sftint-JoMph-dn-Boarget,  France),  ftnamftla,  enameled  i^Mt,  and  metal  warea 960,870 

Parit  (£.)  4t  Co.  (Paiia,  France)  enameling  on  metals 198,190 

Parker,  W.,  chief  engineer-sorveyor  Lloyd's  Register  (England),  treatise  on  use  of  steel  for 

marine  boilers 94 

Pannentier  (E.)  &  Co.  (Freanes,  France),  window-glass 962 

Paste  («^0  Ceramics:  pdte-^ur-pdU). 
Pdte-€hangeanU,  tur^pdU,  etc.  (MS  Ceramics). 

Ptft#-#ttr-pdte,  definition  of 136,137noCs. 

Patent  laws— 

TJnited  States- 
promote  mechanical  inrentions 877,887 

Paterson,  K.  J— 

iron  and  steel  manofiustnre— 

textile  machinery 66 

Pavements,  glass  (m«  Glass). 

Peorce  (England),  decorator  of  glass 385 

Pearson,  CoL  George,  R  E.,  forest  ranger  in  Nerbndda,  Kangpoor,  and  Berar  provinces,  India. .         428 

superintendent  of  forestry  education  in  India 480 

Peat  (SM  Forestry ;  also.  Glass:  Aiel  used  in  manufkctore). 

Peligot  (France),  book  C'Le  Verre  ")  on  glass  manufacture,  experiments,  and  theories 817, 890 

Pelletier,  L.,  director  of  tile  works,  Lonrroil,  France 175 

Pelletier  (M.  A. )  &  ses  Fils  (Saint-Jiist-sur-Loire,  France),  window  and  plate  glass 201 

Pennsylvania  («m  United  States). 

Peranu,  sonof  Jumu  (Tatta,  India),  manufacturer  of  pottery 150 

Perm  (»ee  Russia:  provinces). 
Perm,  city  of  (Russia)— 

Imperial  Gun  Foundry 58 

Pemambuco  (Brazil)— 

cotton  exhibit 448,449 

PERSIA- 
Cbramics— 

collection  at  South  Kensington  Museum,  London 110 

tiles,  ancient  use  of 118,150,200,209 

in  mosques 150 

imitated  in  France 154,160 

Hungary 179 

Cotton— 

first  introduced  from  India 487 

seed  of  sea-island  cotton  derived  from 454 

exports  to  Russia 470 

Glass— 

imitated  in  Enghmd 235 

France 250,252,253,204,265 

Iron  manufSacture 83 

PEBU— 

coal,  undeveloped ; 86 

iron  orea,  undeveloped 86 

imports — 

iron  and  steel  fh>m  Great  Britain 86 

COTTOK  exhibit 448 

Petit  (Paris,  France),  glass  signs 287 

Petroleum  as  fuel  in  gas  mannfEM^ture 356,357 

iron  manu&cture 857 

for  locomotives 857 

experiments  with 367 

Petterson,  C.  A.  (Stockholm,  Sweden), /oi^ntfe  stoves 185 

Pett^ean,  process  of  silvering  glass  885 

Petuntse  (tee  Ceramics). 

Peyrat,  F.  (France),  decorator  on  porcelain  in  pdU-»ur-pdte 165 

Peyton,  Lieut.  Col.  "W.,  inspector  of  forests,  Southern  Bombay,  India 427 

Pftilb,  Albert  (Paris,  France),  vases,  goblets,  etc.,  of  glass,  with  antique  decoration 265 

Philadelphia,  Pa.- 

iron  and  steel  manufetcture 65 

car  wheels 65 

36  P  E VOL  3 
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Philadelphia,  Pa — Contiiiiied. 
iron  and  steel  manafaotnre — 

hardware 66 

street-railroad  cars 67 

sh op  tools 67, 68 

locomotives 75 

poTcelainmanufactaro 196 

National  Art  Training  School 246 

glass  manufacture  324 

materials  used  in 314 

ovens  used 353 

Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  (Pennsylvania),  locomotive 66, 01 

anthracite  coal 66 

Philadelphia  (Ontennial)  Exhibition  («m  International  Exhibitions). 

"Philadelphia  Photographer"  (Journal),  articles  on  glass,  referred  to 816 

Philippeville  (Algeria) — 

cotton  culture 445 

Philippine  Islands  (tee  Spain:  colonies). 

Phillips,  Wendell,  his  lecture  on  "The  Lost  Arts,"  referred  to 816 

Phoenix  Company  (Laar,  Germany),  iron  manufacture 80, 96 

Phosphorus  (tee  Iron  and  Steel). 
Piedmont  («c«  Italy:  provinces). 

Pilsbury  (England),  decorations  on  porcelain     133 

vase  by 184* 

Pinck,  G.  (Paris,  France),  enamel-decorated  glass 266 

Pinot,  Veuve  N.  A.  (Paris,  France),  porcelain  flowers 174 

Pipes  (tee  Iron  and  Steel). 

Piton,  Camille  (Philadelphia,  Pa.),  hook  on  "China  Painting" 246 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.— 

iron  and  steel  manufacture 67,72 

railroad  material 67 

crucibleste^ 72 

wages  of  operatives 106 

glass  manufacture 246^824 

machinery  exported  to  France 256 

materials  used  in 314 

ga  s  furnaces 3^ 

Planting  trees  (tee  Forestry). 
Plaques  (see  Ceramics;  alto,  Glass). 
Plat^,  metal  (tee  Iron  and  Steel). 
Plate--laa8  («r«  Glass). 
Platiu.i  (gee  Glass :  materials). 

Pliny,  description  of  glassware,  quoted 240 

Plymouth  (England) — 

porcelain  manufacture 120 

Poiterin  (France),  decorator  of  porcelain 172 

Poland  (960  Russia:  provinces). 

Polishing  machines  (see  Glass:  machinery). 

Pompeii  (Italy)— 

art  designs  of,  copied  in  glassware 296 

ceramic  remains  imitated  in  modem  manafiMStores 184 

ancient  use  of  glass  in  windows 344 

Ponsard  furnaces  (tee  Glass:  machinery:  ftimaoes;  olfo,  Iron  and  Steel;  (Uto,  Machfaiery). 

Ponsin,  J.  A.  (Paris,  France),  stained-glaM  windows 272 

Porcelain  (tee  Ceramics). 
Portieux  (France)— 

glass  manufacture 254^255 

Portland  Vase 287,274,288,286^288 

Porto  Rico  (tee  Spain:  colonies). 
PORTUGAL  (tee,  alto,  San  Thiago)— 
Ceramics— 

list  of  exhibitors 182;188 

early  importations  of  Oriental  poroelain U8 

Cotton— 

exhibit 446 

soil  and  climate  adapted  to  onltivstion 446 
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POSTT7GAIf-€ontiniied. 

COITOK— 

prodaotion  imimportant 446 

imports 467 

from  Brazil 467 

TJnitod  States  via  England 467 

FOBBSTBT— 

administration 412 

ownoiship  of  the  forests 412 

OLAfifr- 

exhibit 244 

gas  ftunaoes  used  in  manniSftctiiTe .*. 853 

IBOH  AND  &TBBL— 

exhibit 78 

production 76,78,100 

ores 78 

coal 78,88 

manafikctares— 

iron 78 

machinery 78 

cutlery 78 

exports- 
ores 78 

TBxnuE  Fabrics— 
cotton — 
imports— 

from  Great  Britain 468 

early,  from  India 458,470 

consumption 468 

Potash  (see  Forestry;  alto,  Glass:  materials) — 

Potatoes,  a  substitute  for  arsenic  in  refining  glass 846 

Pots  for  melting  glass  (tM,  tUao,  Glass:  machinery)— 

substitutes  for 855,356 

Pottery  {tee  Ceramics). 
Pottstown,  Pa.— 

early  iron  manufacture 60 

PottsviUe,  Pa— 

iron  manufkcture 73 

Pontilofr  Works  (Saint  Petersburg,  Bussia),  iron  products,  steel  rails,  tires,  etc 53 

Pony  at,  E.  (Limoges,  France),  porcelain  manufeMsture 163 

Powell  (James)  dcSons  (London,  England),  glass 229,238 

Yonetian  and  muslin  glass 284 

Prague  (Bohemia,  Austria) — 

glass  manufacture 204 

Prairies  in  the  Western  States,  growth  of  trees  in 392,424 

Pressing  machines  (tee  Glass:  machinery). 

Preuasiche  Company  (Dnsseldorf,  Germany),  iron  and  steel  works 30 

Prewald  (Carinthia,  Austria) — 

iron  manufiftcture 47 

"Prince Bupert's drops " 337,338 

Principio,  Md.— 

early  iron  manufEMSture 69 

Printing  on  glass  {tee  Glass). 
Projectiles  {tee  Iron  and  Steel). 
PBOTECTIVE  LEGISLATION— 
Cbbamic  industry— 

in  United  States 190 

Cotton  trade- 
in  Greece 448 

industry— 

hiSwitzeriand 469 

Glass  industry- 

in  France 255 
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PROTECTIVE  LEGISLATION— Continued. 
IBOX  Am)  Stbbl  industry— 

in  Austria 98 

Canada g6 

France M^97,9B 

Germany 29,35.90 

Great  Britain 103 

Bossia 60 

Sweden 61,63,100 

United  States 70,71,02,96^108,111 

ProTidence,  R.  I.— 

iron  and  steel  mannfactares— 

metal-working  machinery 66 

Providence  Iron  Works  (Marchiennes-snr-Pont,  Belgium),  iron  products 89 

Prussia  («m  Grermany). 

Poll,  G.  (Paris,  Prance),  copies  of  Palissy  ware 171,172 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  (Chicago,  IIL),  sleeping  cars 87 

Punjaub  («etf  Great  Britain:  colonies:  India). 
Puritans  in  Great  Britain — 

ic<moclasm ,  destruction  of  art  work 201 

interruption  of  ceramic  manufacture 201 

Pyrenees,  cheese  fhctories  established  in,  by  the  French  Department  of  Foreets 393 

Quartz  («M  Glass:  materials). 
Quebec  («M  Great  Britain:  colonies:  Canada). 
Queen  Anne's  style  in  decoration  (9ee  Glass). 
Queensware  (tee  Ceramics). 

Queynoux,  M.  P.  (Paris,  France),  stained-glass  windows STS 

Quires  Mining  and  Foundery  Works  (Barzana  de  (^iros,  Spain),  iron  and  steel  prodnots 77 

Badius,  E.  (Paris,  France),  mirrors 264 

Bafikelle,  mosaics  designed  by,  in  the  Cbigi  Chapel,  Rome 241 

Railroads — 

in  Austria-Hungary 43,44,50,96 

Australasia 84 

Belgium 87 

Canada 85 

China(none) 82 

France 15,96 

Germany 88 

Great  Britain 28 

India *. 24,83 

Italy 79 

Japan 88 

Mexico 85 

Roumania 81 

Russia 60,61 

South  America 88 

Spain 78 

Sweden 68 

Turkey 81 

United  States    86,71.94,110 

impetus  given  to  industry  by 27, 93 

diminished  demand  for 93,94 

use  of  iron  in  the  construction  of 23, 24, 83, 44, 80;  90 

steel  in  the  construction  of 23,24,79 

Railway  plant  {see  Iron  and  Steel) — 
locomotives  (iee  Machinery). 

Ramel,  introduced  growth  of  the  eucalyptus  (Tasmanian  blue-gum)  in  Algeria 416 

writings  on  the  same,  referred  to 416 

Ramsey,  Colonel,  forest  ranger  in  Kumaon,  India 428 

Ranges  {»ee  Iron  and  Steel). 

Rasch,  Clemens  (Ulrichstal  and  Meistersdorf;  Bohemia,  Austria),  glass,  colored,  decorated, 

enameled 294 

Ravenet,  Simon  Francis  (Battersea,  England),  engraver,  decorator  of  porcelain 189 
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Kea,  Vioar  Edmond,  monameiital  tiles  in  Malrem  Priory  Chnrdh,  Bngland  (IMO) 208 

Beohenberg  (Bohemia,  Austria) — 

glass  mannfiMstare ->• 873 

Beoquignies  (France) — 

glass  mami&ctare 328,329 

Beed,  J.  V.D.  (New  York,  N.T.),  circular  loom «6 

Beflectors  (Ma  Glass). 

Begnanlt,  Henri  Victor  (France),  chemist,  ceramic  mannfftctarer 135 

B6mon  (Henry)  Pdre  &  Fils  (Paris,  France),  colored  glass  panels,  new  process 273 

Benaissance,  style  in  decoration  (Ma  Glass). 

Benard  Pdro  &  Fils  &  Co.  (Fresnes,  France),  window-glass,  bottles 261 

Beschicza  (Hungary)— 

iron  and  sted  manufacture 4" 

Beunion  (tee  France:  colonies). 

Beverdy  (L.  F.)  &  Co.  (Brussels,  Belgium),  glass  panels,  mirrors,  colored,  painted,  engraved, 

enameled 302,808 

Semte  det  Eaux  et  det  Foritt  (periodical,  Paris,  France),  forestry  information  cited  from 410, 418 

Beyen,  A.  G.  (Paris,  France),  engraved  window-glass 273 

Beygeal  Fr^res,  Michon,  &  Veysset  (Paris,  France),  plate-glass,  etched,  painted,  stained, 

enameled 272 

Bhead  (England),  decorator  of  porcelain 142 

Bhode  Island  (tee  United  States). 

Bicharme  Frdres  (Bive-de-Gier,  France),  cylinder  glass 262 

glass  botUes,  large  dem^ohns 271 

Bigal  &  San^ouand  (Clairefontaine,  France),  manufacturers  of  fine  faSenM 169 

BIngn6r,  A.  (Gothenburg,  Sweden),  /oSlanM  stoves 186 

Bingn6r,  V.  E.  (Malmd,  Sweden), /aS^nca  stoves 185 

Bive-de-Gier  (France) — 

glass  manufacture 268,262,271 

Bobillard,  A.  (Paris,  France),  enamel  decoration 197 

Bockingham,  Charles,  Karquis  of  (England),  promotion  of  ceramic  industry 120 

Bockingham  ware  («ee  Ceramics). 
Boiling  miUa  (see  Iron  and  Steel). 
Boman  style  in  decoration  (tee  Glass). 

Bomans  (ancient),  mosaic  tile  work  of 200,201 

treatment  of  forests  in  France,  during  their  occupation 396 

manufacture  of  cotton  fikbrics 448 

Borne  (Italy)— 

the  Vatican,  Christian  Museum  of— 

glass  collections 239,241 

Church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo— 

glass  mosaic  ceiling  by  Baffiielle 241 

Boos  (Norrkoping,  Sweden),  machine  for  the  preparation  of  peat 409 

Boot  crops,  eftbotof;  on  cotton  land  462 

Bfirstrand  (Sweden)— 

porcelain  manu£BM}ture 184 

stoves 185,213 

Bosenegger  (Innsbruck,  Tyrol,  Austria),  gas-burning  glass  furnace 356 

Bossius,  Pastor,  &  Co.  (Angleur,  Belgium),  manufacture  of  cast-steel 41 

Botterdam  (Netherlands)— 

cotton  trade 470 

Bouen  (France)— 

/ofenM  manufacture 154.166 

ancient  designs  reproduced 154,166,173 

Bousseau,  E.  (Paris,  France),  Venetian  glass  ware,  vases,  Jugs,  odored,  enameled 265 

Boux  (Belgium) — 

glass  manufacture 299,800,829 

Boyal  Academy  (tee  London). 

Boyal  Poroehdn  Works  (Worcester,  England) 132,139-141 

exhibit 139-141 

oourt  at  the  Exposition 139 

Bnllng  machines  (tee  Glass:  machinery). 

Bussell  A,  Erwin  Mannflacturing  Company  (New  Britain,  Conn. ),  builder's  tools,  hardware 67 
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BX78SIA  («M,  oZfo,  Alexaodrovtky, 

Anadol,  Kolpino  Pankl, 

Beidianak,  Tiiiwino.  Pens, 

Blagodat,  HeikhAiUolduke.  Stint  Petectbiug, 

Briansk,  Koaoow,  SUwkftw, 

Dorpat,  NUni-KoTogorod,  Steppat, 

Helsingfon,  Nyni-SaldA,  WantkW, 

Hata-Bankowa.  Nyni-Tagnil,  Zlatooat.) 

preparationa  for  the  Exposition 4 

operatirea — 

wages Iiii,l05 

women  as 104^105 

low  price  of  agricultaral  products 105 

CKRAM1C8-> 

list  of  exhibitors 188 

porcelain  mannfikotnre,  beginning  of U9 

imports  from  Sweden 184 

Great  Britain 198 

ooUeotions — 

Mnsenm  at  Saint  Petersburg 186 

Cotton— 

imports  from  Great  Britain 470 

Persia 470 

United  States 470 

exports  to  Great  Britain  in  1862 470 

FOBKSTRT— 

education  of  foresters 418-422 

Forest  School,  Lissino 418-«a 

library,  collections,  etc 418,419 

manufactory  of  turpentine 418 

potash 419 

pitch 419 

lamp-black 419 

chemical  laboratory 419 

wood-carbonizing  appliances 419 

courses  of  study,  occupations 41(M21 

foroffioers  420 

extemes  420,421 

inferior  schools- 
schools  of  the  Steppes 421,422 

at  Anadol 421,422 

Berdiansk    422 

Meikhaillolskoe 422 

grades  and  duties  of  officers,  guards,  etc 480,421,422 

efforts  to  plant  forests  in  the  Steppes 421 

Glass— 

exhibit 229,244 

manufacture  of  plate-glass 829 

gas  furnaces  used  in  manufacture 353 

Ibon  and  Stbbi^— 

exhibit 50-67 

production 6,50 

ores 60,51,55,66 

magnetic 51,52 

specular 52 

hematite 52 

Iron 5^65,56 

steel 6,66 

ftiel  used  In  manufActure 60 

ooal 51,66,88 

anthracite 62,66 

bituminous 52,56 

lignite 56 

oharooal 60,51,56 

coke 63 
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BT7SSIA— Continued. 
IbOH  AlfD  Stbbl— 

exports   99 

coal 67 

iron  and  steel 67 

to  Great  Britain 66 

imports- 
coal 99 

from  Great  Britain 67 

Germany 67,62 

Aastria 67 


from  Sweden  67 

iron  and  steel 36,66,67 

from  Great  Britain 56 

maohinery 66 

agricultural 67 

from  United  States 67 

Great  Britain 57 

locomotives— 

from  United  States 67,99 

Germany 84 

iron  ships  from  United  States 57,99 

manufactures- 
iron 51,62,63 

pig  and  crude 51,54,65,66 

castings 61,55,56 

spigeleisen 52,54 

steel 61,62,53,54,55,56 

castings,  ingots 51,53 

chrome 62 

t>ars,  beams,  sheets,  plates,  pipes 51, 52, 63, 54, 65 

wire 61,64 

cannon,  pr<^ectiles ' 51, 53, 55 

cutlery 61 

hardware,  chains 61,65 

tools 61 

shipwrighting,  armor  plates 62, 63, 55 

parts  of  buildings 62 

bridges 53 

small  arms 63,65 

railroad  material  51,62 

rails 51,52,53,54,55 

wheels,axles 61,62,53 

springs 52 

machinery 51,54 

engines   52,54 

marine 53 

agricultural — 

beet-root  sugar 52 

for  rolling  mills 54 

manufacturing  processes 55 

Bessemer        51,62,53 

Siemens-Martin  51,52,54 

Pemot 62,53 

furnaces- 
regenerative— 

Siemens  52,53,55 

blast W,55,56 

puddling 64,56 

reheating 54,56 

refining 56 

cupola 56 

Catalan  forges 56 

66 
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ET7SSIA— <:;ontiiined. 
Iron  jmd  Stbbl— 

manufaotarinfc  estftbUshments '. 61,  £2;  68, 64, 66 

govemmeutal 51,68,64,56 

difficulties- 
vast  territory  50 

transportation 60,61,00 

poverty  of  the  people 80 

want  of  skilled  workmen 00 

^vemmental  encoaragement 60 

railroads 60,61 

protective  legislation 60 

TBxmjE  Fabrics— 

cotton,  imports  from  Great  Britain 470 

PROVINCES— 

FINLAND,  GBAND  DTTCHT  OF— 
Cbbamicb— 

porcelain  and /oSafiM  mannfikotore  184 

F0BB8TRT— 

students  educated  in  Swedish  sohoola 40^ 

IBOH  AND  Stbbl— 

manoffictiires 61,68,68,50^67 

government  ordnance  works  66 

ores  imported  fh>m  Sweden 67,08 

MOSCOW— 

coalmines 68 

OLONETZ— 

IBON  AMD  Stbbl— 

mannfactores 68 

government  ordnance  works 66 

PERM— 

Iron  and  Stbbl— 

mannikctares 54 

government  ship-building  worka 66 

POLAND— 

Jbov  and  Stbbl— 

manufactures 51, 08;  64 

government  iron  works 60 

coalmines 60 

UFA— 

IBON  AND  StBKL— 

manufactures 55 

government  arms  works 65 

Russian  Engineering  and  Mining  Company  (on  the  Neva,  near  Saint  Petenlrarg),  iron  ship  ma- 
terial   , 68 

Rust,  protection  of  iron  from 28 

Rutter,  Thomas,  early  iron  manufacture!  in  Pennsylvania 08 

RuttnWuleed  (Hyderabad,  India),  manufacturer  of  pottery 150 

Rupert  (SM  **  Pi-ince  Rupert's  drops  "). 

Ryder  Bros.  (Mango,  F^i  Islands),  sea-island  cotton 488;  488 

Sadler,  John  (Liverpool,  England),  decorator  of  porcelain 118 

Saidpur  (India)— 

pottery  manufacture 150 

Saint-Amaud-les-Eaux  (France)- 

porcelain  manufacture 168 

SaJnt-Chamond  (SaAne-et-Loire,  France)— 

iron  and  steel  works  at  11 

wages  of  operatives 104 

Saint-Chomond  Iron  Company  (Loire,  Eranoe)— 

iron  and  steel  exhibit 7,10,11 

pavilion  at  the  Exposition 7,10 

Saint-Cloud  (France)— 

porcelain  manufacture 130 
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Saint-Benit  (Fnnoe)— 

poroelain  mannftMstore 170 

glass  mannfiMtaTe 26(^820 

Abbey  of— 

early  painted-glass  windowa 345 

Saint-Gobain  (France)— 

glass  mannfaotore 260^280,828^188,886^886 

Saint  Helen's  (England)— 

glass  mannfaotore 820 

8aint^oseph-da-Bonrget  (France) — 

mannfiKstore  of  enamels  tor  i^aaa  and  metal 28(^270 

Salnt^ost  (France)— 

glass  mannfaotore 201 

SatntLoais,Mo.— 

iron  and  steel  nianofiMstore— 

metal- working  machinery 06 

porcelain  manofsotore— 

enameling  on  iron 100 

glass  mannfactore— 

gas-boming  furnaces 864 

Saint  Loois  Stamping  Company  (Saint  Loois,  Mo.),  stamping  machinery 60 

poroelain  enameling  on  metallic  ressels  ...         180 

awarded  gold  medal 100 

Sainte-Maile^'Oignies  (Belgiom)— 

glass  mannfactore 200,820 

Saint  Paol,  Minn.— 

glass-making  sand  814 

Saint  Petersborg  (Rossia)— 

iron  and  steel  mannfltctore 62;  64 

porcelain  mannfaotore HO 

Mosenm— 

ceramic  collection 186 

Saint  Pierre,  island  of— 

coal  exported  to  Canada 84 

Saint  Yrieix  (France)— 

porcelain  manofactnre 176 

kaolin  deposits 120, 168, 176;  106 

Salem  (Me  Great  Britain:  colonies:  India). 
Salermo  (Italy)— 

cotton  exhibit 447 

Salvetat,  chemist  at  porcelain  work  ScTree  (France) 186 

Salviati  Sc  Co.  (Venice,  Italy),  glass  exhibit,  Tases,  jars,  etc,  colored,  gilded  i  mirrors,  mosa- 
ics  220,807,806 

Samoelson,  H.  S.  (Sweden),  machine  for  the  preparation  of  peat 400 

Sancret,  famished  designs  for  Imperial  Porcelain  ManafiM)tory,  Vienna 178 

Sand  (Ma  Glass:  materials). 

Sand-blast  used  in  glass  manofiftctoxe 948;  266^  200, 802, 870 

in  Franco 256 

Bclginm 200,802,870 

England 870 

Sandviken  Iron  Works  (Sweden) 61 

Sandwich  Islands  (tee  Hawaii). 
San  Thiago  (Portogal)— 

ironmines 78 

Saracens,  tHes  manofactored  by 200,200 

introduced  in  Spain  by 204 

cotton  culture  and  mannfaotore  in  Spain 467 

Sardinia,  ishind  of  (Italy)— 

growth  of  cork 402 

Satinsk  lion  Works  (Zlatoust,  Russia) 66 

Savoy,  department  of  (France),  pine  wood  of;  used  in  the  constmotioii  of  mosioal  instmments  .        804 
Sawdust  (M0  Glass:  materials;. 
Saws  (MS  Iron  and  Steel). 
Sawnntwari  (India)^ 

pUying-caida 140 
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Saxonware  (iee  Ceramics). 
Saxony  (iee  Germany). 

Saxony,  Aagustns  II,  Elector  of;  promoterof  ceramic  industry 119 

Sayner  (Germany) — 

iron  works  at 33 

Sazerat  (Limo{;e8,  Franoe),/at«ned  ware 170 

Schaerbeck  (Belgium)— 

glass  mannfacture 303 

Soliiek-"Weller  (Paris,  France),  mirrors 284 

Scliindler  &  Yeit  (Gablonz,  Bohemia,  Austria),  colored  glass  beads,  fimcy  articles,  imitation 

jewels    295 

Sohmid  &  Da  Houx  (Fains,  France),  pressed  glass 257 

Sohmid,  Devillez,  &  Co.  (Dampremy,  Belgium),  sheet  and  cylinder  glass 302 

Schmidt  Jos.  Ed.  (Annathal,  Bohemia,  Austria),  colored  glass  fimcy  articles 295 

Schmidt  Frdres  &.  Sceurs  (Lodelinsart,  Belgium),  window-glass 302 

Schneider  &  Co.  (Creusot,  France),  iron  and  steel  exhibit 7-« 

pavilion  at  the  Exposition /rontwrpfoce,  7 

80-ton  steam  hammer -frontispiece,  7 

Schneider  &.  Co.  (Decize,  France),  glass  bottles 271 

Schneider,  Henri  (head  of  firm  Schneider  &.  Co.,  Creusot,  France),  views  on  German  iron  trade .      34, 35 

Schwartzwald  (tee  Black  Forest). 

Scinde  {»ee  Great  Britain:  colonies:  India). 

Scissors  {eee  Iron  and  Steel). 

Sclessin  Company  (TUleur,  Belgium) — 

iron  and  steel  products  exhibited    89 

processes  employed  41 

Scott,  Sir  Gilbert,  architect,  directed  restoration  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  England 203 

Scrottled  ware  (»ee  Ceramics). 
Sea-island  cotton  («e0,  also,  Cotton) — 

name 454 

habitat 454 

Sedille,  Paul  (Franco),  designer  of  the  entrance  porch  to  the  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts  at  the  Exposi- 
tion          162 

Scgard  (Anzin,  Franco),  inventor  of  a  glass-flattening  oven 348 

Senegal  {see  France :  colonies). 
Seraiug  (Belgium)— 

iron  and  steel  works  of  the  John  CockeriU  Society 38.89,41,4*2 

locomotive  building  ..  40 

Serebranskii  Iron  Works  (Blagodat,  Bussia) 54 

Seriphos,  island  of  (Greece) — 

ironores  80 

Servia(«ee  Turkey:  provinces). 

Seventi  (lotus),  in  pottery  ornamentation  in  India 149 

Seville  (Spain)— 

manufacture  and  trade  in  cork  401 

Sevres  (France)— 

Ceramic  Museum 118,135,no(& 

porcelain  manufacture 110,120,135,136,152,103,170,176 

royal  works  established  by  Louis  XV .     120.135^152 

tests  of  materials  by  the  government 195 

glass  manufacture 256 

Seychelles  (see  Great  Britain :  colonies). 

Shaw,  R.  Norman  ( England),  designer  of  Minton's  ceramic  court  at  the  Expobition 133 

Shetfield  (England)— 

steel  manufacture  at ,     18 

prostration  in 107 

Shelton  Bar  Iron  Company  (North  Staffordshire,  England),  rails,  girders,  plates,  etc 21 

Shepherd,  Miss  C.  M.  (England),  prize  for  porcelain  decoration 147 

Shepporson,  A.  B.  (New  York,  N.  Y.),  book  on  cotton  statistics,  quoted 472, 473, 474 

Ship-building,  wood  used  in  (tee  Forestry). 

Shore,  Joseph  (Worcester,  England),  manufacturer  of  pottery 120 

Shrewsbury,  N.  J.— 

early  iron  manufacture 69 

Shropshire  (England) — 

oenunics— 

porcelain  mannfaotnre 120 
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Shnttlewortb,  A.  T.,  inspector  of  forests,  Northern  Bombay,  India 427 

Siebohm  &  Dieckstahl  (Sheffield,  England),  steel  products 18 

Siemens,  Dr.  C.  W.,  inventor  of  regenerative  gas  fhmaco 25 

manager  of  Londoro  (iron)  Company,  England 17 

Siemens,  Frederick  (Dresden,  Germany)— 

inventor  of  regenerative  gas  furnace 25 

famoco  for  molting  glass 856 

compressed  glass     839,340 

Siemens  fdmaces  (xeo,  al80.  Machinery) — 

in  iron  and  steel  manufacture 17, 26, 81, 32, 40, 47, 52, 53, 55, 74, 79, 101 

in  glass  manufacture 243,266,800,801,802,809,326,380,332,863,854,864 

Signs,  enameled,  poroolain,  etc.  {iee  Ceramics) — 

glass  (see  Glass). 
Silesia  ($ee  Austria-Hungary :  provinces;  aiso^  Germany). 
Silex  (»ee  Glass:  materials). 
Silica  (»ee, alto.  Glass:  materials)— 

propertiesof — .„-,«.,^^ —....« 818 

Silver  (tee  Glass:  materials). 

Sinde  («M  Great  Britain:  colonies:  India). 

Sireuil  (France) — 

iron  and  steel  manufacture  at 13 

SkogtiMtUtUet^  the  Boyal  Forest  Institute,  Stockholm,  Sweden,  course  of  instmction 405 

iS%oi7M<yru2«en,  the  Administration  of  Forests,  Sweden,  ftmctionsof 405 

Slade  collection  of  glass 239 

Slag  from  iron  furnaces,  useful  in  glass-making,  as  building  material,  for  roofing,  etc 374-377 

Slawkaw  (Bussian  Poland)— 

government  iron  works 65 

Sm&land  (see  Sweden:  provinces). 

Smalti  tints  in  glass 241 

Smith,  Thomas  C.  (Greenpoint,  Long  Island),  report  on  pottery*  materials,  quoted 196 

table  porcelain 196 

Smith  (Thomas  P.),  Mclvor,  «k  Co.  (Charleston,  S.  C),  sea-island  cotton  exhibit 436 

Smithsonian  Institution  (see  Washington,  D.  C). 

Snodshill  Iron  Company  (Sliropshire,  England),  iron  plates,  rods,  bars,  etc 21 

Snelus  (England),  paper  on  the  construction  of  motal- working  furnaces,  referred  to 217 

Soci6t6  Anonyme  do  Couroelles  pour  Li  Fabrication  des  Glaces  (Courcelles,  Belgium),  plate- 
glass,  rough  and  silvered 300 

Soci6t6  Anonyme  dos  Glaces  et  Produits  Cbimiques  de  Saint-Gobain,  Chauny,  ct  Ciroy  (France, 

also  Mannheim  and  Stolberg,  Germany),  plate-glass,  mirrors,  light-house  disks,  etc 259, 260, 

328, 829, 385, 836 
Soci6t^  Anonyme  des  Glaces  et  Verreries  du  Hainaut  (Boux,  Belgium)— 

plate-glass,  silvered, beveled 299,800 

works  and  machinery  of 800 

Soci6t6  Anonyme  des  Verreries  de  Charloroi  (Lodelinsart,  Belgium),  window-glass,  depolished .         802 

Soci6t6  Anonyme  des  Verreries  de  Jcmmapcs  (Jemmapes,  Belgium),  window-glass 302 

Soci6tc   Anonyme  des   Verreries   de  Marchienne*au-Pont  (Marchienne-an-Pont,  Belgium), 

window-tflass 802 

Society  Anonyme  des  Verreries  d'llirson  (Hirson,  Franco),  glass  bottles  .  271 

Soci6t6  Anonyme  des  Verreries  Il6unies  (Boussu-Hainaut,  Belgium),  glass  table  ware 298 

Soci6t6  Anonyme  des  Verreries  d'Henin-Li6tard  (France),  sheet  and  cylinder  glass,  colored. . .         261 
Soci6t^  Anonymo  des  Verreries  de  Lourchea  (Lourches,  France) — 

glass  bottles  and  barrels 270 

provision  for  the  welfare  of  operatives 270 

Soci6ti6  Anonymo  des  Verreries  R6unios  de  Vall6rysthal  et  Portieux  (Portieui,  France),  glass.       247, 

254.255 
Soci6t6  Anonymo  du  Verre  Tremp6  (Paris,  France),  tempered  glassware,  bottles,  mortars,  fun- 
nels, goblets,  globes,  chimneys,  etc 339 

Soci6t6  G6n6ralo  do  Metallurgie  (Paris,  France),  manufacture  of  glass  furnaces 854 

Society  of  Climatology  (Algiers,  Algeria),  propagation  of  the  eucalyptus  in  Algeria 416 

Soda(«M  Glass:  materials). 

Solon,  L.,  decorator  of  ceramics 11 5, 133, 136, 137, 188*,  165 

emblamatic  plaques  in  ^o/tto 210,211 

iUustrations  of 118*,  130*,  186*,  187*,  188*,  152*,  178*,  180*,  181*,  187',  188*,  210* 

Soluble  ghiss 341-344 

naesof -.„.,   . . ^ _ 341,348 
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Soaohet&Co.  (Puris,  Tranoe).  poroelnin  flowers 174 

Sonmah  Company  (Algeria),  ironminoe 81 

South  Australia  (400  Great  Britain:  colonies:  Australia). 

South  Carolina  dee  United  States). 

South  Kensington  Museum  (see  London:  South  Kensington  Mnseom). 

"South  Staffordshire  District"  (England)— 

iron  manufacture  in 30 

Soyez,  Paul  (Paris,  France),  decorations  in  enamel 197,196 

awarded  gold  medal 12lwl97 

SPAIN  (tM,  alto,  Alhambra,  Grenada,  HwiOfgis, 

Barcelona,  HarbeUa.  Seville, 

BUbao,  Moors,  Toledo). 

Folgneia  de  Langano, 

population  of 418 

CsRAiacs— 

list  of  exhibitors 181,198 

manufacture— 
early- 
tiles  118,200 

modem- 
tiles 176^201 

imports  from  GreatBritain 198 

CJOTTOK— 

exhibit 440 

cultivated  by  the  Moors 407 

imports  from  Brazil 407 

Cuba 407 

France 407 

India,  via  England 407 

Porto  Rico 407 

United  States 407 

consumption 407 

FORISTBT— 

exhibiU 898 

by  municipalities 890 

statistics   412-114 

forests- 
preservation  necessitatod  by  climate 412,413 

neglected  and  destroyed 418.414 

extent 418 

belonging  to  the  state 414 

public  establishments 414 

parishes 414 

woods  produced,  varieties  of 418 

oiassiflcation  as  to  sale 418 

alder 418 

ash 418 

beech 418 

birch 414 

chestnut 418 

cork 401,418 

hemlock 413 

Juniper , 413 

oak 418,414 

pine 418,414 

willow 413 

uses  and  manufacture- 
corks 401 

Spanish  bhusk 401 

resin 414 

administration  and  legislation- 
laws  and  decrees  for  sale  of  forests 418,414 

protection  of  fbrests 414 

cost  of «•— « 414 
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SPAIK— Contfimed. 
Glasb~- 

exhlblt 229,244 

lead,  nsed  in  the  mannfiMstQre 812,888 

IROH  AHD  STBKL 78-78 

exhibit 77 

I>rodaction 75,77 

ores 62,76,77 

for  Bessemer  steel 77,88 

iron 77 

steel  78 

fael  used  in  mannflftetnre— 

coal 78,78,88 

undeveloped 78 

nseof;  encouraged  by  the  goyemment 78,77 

coke 78 

charcoal 78 

mannDftotores— 
iron— 

cmdeandpig 77 

wrooght 77 


puddled 77 

cemented 77 

bara,  sheets,  plates 77 

tools,  cutlery 77 

raU  way  materials- 
rails  77 

machinery    77 

agricultural 77 

engines 77 

industry — 

famous  in  the  Middle  Ages 76 

present  prostration 76,100 

difficulUes— 

popular  ^»athy 77,100 

want  of  capital 77 

railways 77 

manu&cturing  establishments 77,78 

railways 77,78 

exports— 

ores 76,100 

to  Belgium 38,77 

Franco 12,13,14,77,88 

Germany 32,88,84,77 

Great  Britain 16,26,77 

United  States 72,77 

iron  and  steel 78 

imports— 
^        coal— 

fhmi  Great  Britain 78 

iron  and  steel 76,78 

i^m  Great  Britain 78 

Tbztili  Fabrics— 
cotton— 

medisDval  manufacture  by  the  Moors 467 

sail-cloth 467 

"ftistian" 467 

cotton  paper 467 

modem  manufacture 467 

imports  from  Great  Britain 467 

COLONIES- 
CUBA— 

Cotton  exports  to  Spain 467 
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SPAIN— Continaed. 
COLONIES- 
PHILIPPINE  LSLANDS— 
Cotton— 

exhibit 446 

crop  unimportant 446 

PORTO  RICO- 

COTTON  exiK>rt8  to  Spain 467 

Sparkes,  John  C.  L.  (Boston,  Mass.),  book  on  "Hints  to  China  and  Tile  Deooraton" 246 

Sparkes,  Mrs.  (England),  painting  on  porcelain 147 

Spiers,  R.  Phene  (England),  designer  on  porcelain 145 

clock  decorated  by 146 

Spode  (Stokenpon-Trent,  England),  porcelain mannfactarer 120 

Staffordshire  (England)— 
Ceramicb— 

introduction  of  salt-glazing lift 

lusteredware 171 

exports  to  United  States 191 

production 192, 193  note 

tiles 203 

earthonTrare  monuments 208 

Stanner's  Close's  Steel  Works  ( Walsingham,  England),  steel  castings,  wheels 18 

Stanniferous /aihmce  (tee  Ceramics). 
Steel  dee  Iron  and  Steel). 

SteelCompany  of  Canada  (Londonderry,  Nova  Scotia) 84 

Steinschonau  (Bohemia,  Austria) — 

glass  manufacture 294 

industrial  drawing  school 873 

Stephenson  (John)  Company  (New  York,N.  Y.),  street-railway  cars 67 

Steppes  of  Russia^ 

destitute  of  timber 421 

forestry  schools  of— 

atAnadol     421,422 

Berdiansk 422 

Meikhaillolskoe 422 

Store,  cubic  measnro,  definition  of 400  noU 

Sterochromy  (paintin;;  with  soluble  glass) 843 

Stewart,  Dr.,  conservator  of  forests,  Punjab,  India 428 

Stiring-Wendel  (Germany) — 

De  Wendel's  iron  works  at 31, 32 

Stock  companies,  effect  ot  on  Austrian  industries 43,44 

Stockau  (Bohemia,  Austria)— 

glass  manufacture 829 

Stockholm  (Sweden)— 

porcelain  stove  manufacture 185 

Royal  Forest  Institute  (iSi»g«ifU«ett<«t) 405 

Stoke-upon-Trent  (England) — 

porcelain  manufacture 120.121 

Mintons' china  works 121,182-188,210 

Wedgwood's  Etruria  Works 132,142 

Campbell  Brick  and  Tile  Company....... 210,211 

Miuton,  Hollins,&Co 211,212 

tiles 203,210,212 

Stolberg  (Germany)— 

glass  manufacture 250,329 

Stone  ware  (tee  Ceramics). 
Stourbridge  (England)— 

fire-brick  manufacture ...., 220 

chiyfor 828 

glass  manufacture 235-238,274-281,283 

Stoves  (fee  Iron  and  Steel). 
Stoves,  porcelain  (eee  Ceramics). 

Stow  Flexible  Shaft  Company  (Philadelphia,  Pa. ),  drilling,  finishing,  polishing  prooesa 68 

Strass  (lead  glass) ^  311 

Strikes  («ee  Operatives). 
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Styria  (see  Austria-Hnngaiy :  provinoeB). 
Sidpliur  (iee  Glass:  roaterlAls). 

Sunlight,  actiouof;  on  glass 310,817,846 

Saojarvi  Iron  Works  (Rnssia) 56 

SamLamninr  (Swedon) — 

iron  mf  niifiMitnro  at 60 

Surahammar  iron  works  (Surahammar,  Sweden) 61 

Sorat  (see  Great  Britain :  colonies:  India). 

Swank,  James  M.,  secretary  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Assooii^on,  assisted  in  prepara- 
tion of  Report  ox  Ibok  and  Stbkl  Exhibits 2,112 

Swansea  (Wales) — 

earthenware  manafactorc  , ,. .         119 

SWEDEN  (tee,  also,  BSngbro,     •  Limmared,  Orkarshamm, 

BoImsla«s,  Lindholmen,  Osterby, 

Boxhoim,  Malmo,  Rorstrand, 

Gefle,  Marienberg,  Stockholm, 

Grothenbnrg,  Motala,  Sorahammar, 

Gcstafsberg,  Monkfors,  Upsala, 

Helsingborg,  Norrkoping,  Yagarda, 

Hoganiis,  Nykoping,  Yang, 

Leanie,  Orebro,  Wikmanshyttan). 

preparations  for  the  International  Exposition 4, 67, 60 

Cebamics— 

exhibit 184-186,213 

list  of  exhibitors 185,186 

articles  mannfactnred — 

bricks 184,185 

drainpipes 184,185 

til^ 185 

/aifence  stoves..  184,185,218 

crockery 184 


porcelain 184,185 

faXenee 184,185 

ancient 184 

terra  cotta ^ 184 

maiolica 184 

parian 184 

record  and  condition  of  the  indostiy 184 

production 184,185 

exports — 

toDenmark 184 

Norway 184 

Russia 184 

imports- 
materials  from  Great  Britain 184 

Denmark 184 

Prance 184 

operativea— 

nnmber  employed 184,185 

Cotton— 

imports 470 

fhmi  Great  Britain 470 

FOBBSTBT— 

exhibit 305 

report  of  the  Swedish  Commissioner,  cited 404,407-409 

statistics 404,409 

foresta— 

extent  of 404 

belonging  to  the  state 404 

ftmctlonaries,  eoolesiaatioal  bodies,  etc 404 

administrations  and  institntlons 404 

leased,  for  clearing,  etc 404 

in  common 404 

peatdepoaits 408 
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SWEDEN— ContinTied. 

FOBBSTRT— 

forests- 
extent  of— 

increase  by  pnzohMe 404 

consmnption 406 

waste  in  bnilding  and  fencing 406 

exports 406.407 

to  France 401 

rerenuetothe  state 404,405,407 

administration 404 

cost  of 404 

oastodians—  * 

Administration  of  Forests  (SkogutyruUen) 405 

agents,  engineers,  etc 405^406 

education  of 405,406 

Royal  Forest  Institute  (i9l^«in«e»(utet) 405 

local  forest  schools 405,406 

revenues  devoted  to 405,406 

of  private  forests 405,406 

manufactures  and  uses- 
fuel 406,407 

wood 406,407 

charcoal 406 

peat 407-409 

methods  of  preparation 408,409 

machinery 408,409 

factories 409 

house-building,  materials 406,407 

ship-building 406,407 

fencing 406,407 

working 400,407 

resin 407 

Ismp-black , 407 

bark 407 

GLASft— 

exhibit 244,309 

IBON  AND  STEKL— 

exhibit 57-63 

production 5,6 

ores 63,57,60,62.76,88 

magnetic 68,50 

specular 58,50 

hematite 58 

manganese 59 

iron 6,63 

steel  6,63 

fuel  used  in  manufacture 61,62,88 

coal 60,62 

coke 60,61,63 

charcoal 51,57,59,00 

wood 60 

peat 60 

manufkotures — 
iron- 
pig  and  crude 58,63 

spiegeleisen 58,69 

castings 63 

steel 68 

German 60 

puddled , 60 

cast 60 

exports- 
ores— 

to  Finland 62 

iron  and  steel 63 
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SWEDSN-^^ontiiraed. 
IfiON  AXD  Stbbl— 
hnpopto— 

ooal 83 

ttomQermxBj 82 

Great  Britain 82 

ore 82 

from  Norway 83 

iionand8te«l 83 

maclilnery 83 

rail* 81,83 

from  Belciam 82 

Great  Britain 82 

mannikctnrea— 

bars,  beams,  sheets,  platot 58,61 

cutlery 67,58,50 

hardware,  nails 58,82 

tools,  saws ., 57,58 

shipwrighting,  armor  platos 58,81 

wire 58,82 

maohinery 57,58,81 

wood- working 58 

saw-mill 58 

agricultural 58 

engines 58 

boUers 58 

locomotlTes 81,82 

railway  materials 58 

raUs 81,82 

wheels,  axles 56,81,82 

cars 82 

manufocturing  processes 58 

Bessemer 58, 59. 80, 81. 83, 99 

Siemens-Lnnden 80 

Siemens-Martin 58 

Lancashire 60 

FrancheComt^ 60 

l^alloon 80 

TTchatlus 80 

crucible 68,80 

fhmaces— 

blast 80,82 

Catalan 80 

puddling 80 

regenerative,  gas 80 

Pemot 80 

hot-blast 61 

manu£icturing  establishments 59,80 

business  depression... 99,100 

difficulties- 
want  of  mineral  fuel 61,82,88 

capital 81 

transportation  fikcilities 81,83 

protective  legislation  ...  81,62,83,100 

railways 83 

Textiuc  Fabbics— 
cotton — 

imports  from  Great  Britain 470 

PEOVIKCES— 
LAPLAND— 

magnetic  iron  ore 10 

smIland— 

iron  ores 89 

Swinton  (Engkmd)— 

IKyroelain  mannfiAoture 120 

37  p  B ^VOL  3 
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SWITZERLANDl- 
Ceramics— 

li8t  of  exhibitors 1B3 

Cotton— 

izDporta  from  France 467,469 

United  States 469 

Gonnanj 469 

Iron  aijd  Stebi/— 

exhibit 80 

production 75,80,100 

ores 80 

iron 80 

fael  used  in  mannfactnre— 

cool  wanting 60 

charcoal 80 

mnnnfacturcs — 

iron 80,100 

cmdoandpig 80 

castings 80 

tools,  cutlery  80 

machinery 80 

engines 80 

hydraulic 80 

locomotives 80 

railway  material 80 

imports- 
coal 80 

iron  and  steel 80 

railways 80 

Textilb  Fabrics— 
cotton — 

mannfactnre  in  15th  century 469 

modem 469 

consumption 468 

production 468 

exports 469 

imports 469 

operatives — 

skill  and  industry  of 469 

free-trade  policy 469 

productive  of  smuggling 469 

SYRIA— 
CsRAiacs- 

tiled  mosqnes * 150 

Table  ware  («ee  Ceramics;  aUo,  Glass). 
Tahiti («M France:  colonies:  Oceanica). 
Tanning  materials  (#e«  Forestry). 
Tannwald  (Bohemia,  Austria)- 

glass  manafacturo 873 

Taranto,  Gulf  of  (Italy)— 

early  cotton  culture 468 

Tariff  (jm  ProtccUve  legislation). 
Tasmania  (»m  Great  Britain :  colonies). 
Tatta  (InOia)— 

pottery  manufacture  and  decoration 150 

Tattnall,  governor  of  Georgia,  promoted  culture  of  sea-island  cotton  in  tJulted  States 454 

Tattnall.  W.,  surveyor-general  of  Bahama  Islands,  1786,  sent  sea-island  cotton-seed  to  Georgia. .         454 
Taunton,^Ia88.  — 

iron  and  steel  jnanufacturo— 

hardware 67 

Taxidermy,  exhibit  of,  in  French  forestry  section 398 

Ten  Brink  system  gas-generating  furnace  for  glass-working,  locomotives,  steam-boilers,  etc  . ..         354 

Teniers,  David  (Bel^nm),  his  paintings  copied  on  porcelain 134 

Tennessee  (CM.United  States). 
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Tergemsess  (BaTaria,  Austria)— 

Abbey  of,  early  paioted-glass  windows  in 846 

Ternc  tin-plate  (Me  Iron  and  Steel). 

Terra  cotta  {no  Ceramics). 

Terre  Xolre  (Sadne^t-Loire,  France) — 

iron  and  steel  muiufactnre  at 9.10 

Terre  Noire  Iron  Company  (France)— 

iron  and  steel  exhibit 7, »,  10, 18 

pavilion  at  the  Exposition 7 

Terry,  director  Bombay  School  of  Art 149 

T6-T8chen  (Pekin,  China),  doUontU  enamels  on  porcelain  vases 198 

Tewkesbnry  (England)— 

Abbey  of,  ancient  tiling 201 

Texas  {»ee  United  States). 
TEXTILE  FABRICS- 

ootton.    (NoTR.—B^erences  to  cotton  manvfaetwe  are  indexed  under  ths  titUi — 
Argentine  Republic,  France,  Netherlands, 

Austria-Hnngary,  Germany,  Spain, 

Belgiom,  Great  Britain  and  India,  Switzerland, 

China.  Italy,  TTnited  States)— 

anciently  used  in  Greece 448 

India 437 

Mexico 437 

Rome 448 

excellent  designing  and  dyeing  in  France 466 

silk  and  woolen,  skillM  coloring,  in  India 160 

imitated  in  Europe 150, 151 

Thebes- 
ancient  pottery 1 50 

Thomas,  A.  (Saint-Denis,  France),  porcelain,/a{i9nM 170 

Thomas  &  Lonrcns,  gas-f^enerating  glass  furnace. 854 

Thunberg  (Sweden) — 

machine  for  the  preparation  of  peat 409 

Thuringia  {tee  Germany). 

Thy -le-ChAteau  Company  (Belgium),  steel-rail  manufacture 41 

Tiffimy  &Co.  (New  York  City),  importers  ceramic  objects 138 

Tiles  (tfse,  alao,  Ceramics;  alto,  Glass). 

varieties  and  uses  of 200-215, 259, 260 

Tilghman  (Philadelphia,  Pa.),  his  sand-blast  process  used  in  glass  manufacture 243, 255, 299, 302, 370 

in  Belgium 299,302,370 

England  370 

France 265 

Tilt  &  Son  (Patorson,  N.  J.),  Jacquardloom 66 

Timber  {tee  Forestry). 

"Times"  newspaper  (London,  England) — 

remarks  of  on  American  machinery  at  Exposition 68 

Bessemer  steel  ver«ii«  iron 89 

British  iron  and  steel  trade 101,102 

Tin  {tee  Glass :  materials;  alto,  Iron  and  Steel). 

Tinworth,  George  (England),  modelings  in  terra  cotta 181 ,  143, 144 

Toendeland,  Danish  land  measure,  definition  of 410 

Toft,  G.  (England),  modeler  on  porcelain 142 

Toise,  linear  measure,  definition  of 408  note 

Toledo  (Spain)— 

steel  m an  u  Cacture  i  n  mlddl  e  ages 76 

Toledo  Works  (Sheffield,  England),  steel  wire 18 

Tools  {tee  Machinery). 
Topeka,  Kansas — 

planting  of  shade-trees 424 

Tortoise-shell  ware  {tee  Ceramics). 
Titule-marks,  false,  used  upon  ceramic  objects — 

in  Great  Britain 140,141 

France 172 

"Transcript"  newspaper  (Boston,  Mass.),  article  on  the  "Blue-glass  mania,"  referred  to 316 

Transportation  {tee  Railways). 
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TRANSVAAL  BEPUBLIC— 

iron  ores 81,82 

coal 81 

Transylvania  {$ee  Austiia-Hongary :  provinces). 

Tianfler,  G.  (Pantin,  France),  enamel-decorated  glass 286 

Travancore  (India)— 

pottery  mannfiiotare 149 

Trees  (#00  Forestry). 
Trenton,  N.  J.— 

iron  and  steel  mannfactnre 74 

Trinchinopoly  («M  Great  Britain:  colonies:  India). 

Tmbia  (Spain),  Fabrtca  Kacional  de,  iron  and  steel  prodacts 77 

Trump  Brothers  (Wilmington,  l)el ),  wood- working  machinery 87 

Tschimtiaas  (Saxony),  alchemist  and  artist  in  ceramics 119 

Tnbise  (Belginm)— 

iron  and  steel  manufacture— 

locomotives 40 

Tnmbeuf  (J.)  Neveu  (VieHle-Loye,  France),  glass  bottles 271 

TUNIS- 

COTTOK  exhibit 445 

production  unimportant 445 

TUBBIET— 

Ckbamiob— 

tiles 150 

in  mosques 150 

imports  suspended 198 

COTTOK— 

exports  to  Western  Europe 470 

imports  from  Great  Britain 470 

Iron  ahd  Stebl 80,81 

production 75, 80, 100 

ores 81 

iron 81 

fuel  used  in  manufacture- 
coal  undeveloped 81,88 

lignite  undeveloped 81 

charcoal 80,81 

imports- 
cool 81 

iron  and  steel — 

from  Great  Britain 81 

railways 81 

Textilx  Fabrics— 

cotton  im  pox  ts  from  Great  Britain 470 

PROVINCES- 
BOSNIA— 

Iron  manufacture 80 

SERVIA— 

IROX  manufacture 80 

Turner,  Thomas  (England),  porcelain  manufiftcture 120 

Turrach  (Upper  Styria,  Austria)— 

steel  manufacture 47 

Tnrton  (Thomas)  &  Sons  (Sheffield,  England),  cast^teel  springs 18 

Tuscany  (iee  Italy :  provinces). 

Tuscany,  Francis,  Grand  Buke  of,  promoter  of  ceramic  industry 118 

Tuyeres  (or  Tweers)  («m  Iron  and  Steel). 
Tyrol  (MS  Austria-Hungary :  provinces). 

Uddcholm  Iron  Works  (TJddeholm-Rftda,  Sweden) 81 

XJiliIoholm  Goropany  (Munkfors,  Sweden),  steel  manufSacturo 00 

Ufa  («ee  Russia:  provinces). 

Ullrich,  G.  (Wilhelmsthal,  Moravia,  Austria),  glass,  cut,  colored,  decorated 293 

Ulrichstal  (Bohemia,  Austria)- 

glass  manufacture 294 

Undorglaze  painting  (sm  Ceramics). 
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TJKITED  STATB8— 

inadequately  repraMnted  in  Ezpotition i  M,  190, 244, 423, 439 

indoetriee  mainly  agrieoltaral 92 

immigration  of  Bngliah  operatlTee 107 

Ceramics— 

exhibit 19a-19« 

inadequate 190,191 

list  of  exhibitors 190 

condition  of  the  industry 191,194,10« 

production 191.194,195,199 

protective  legislation 191 

not  aided  by  government 195 

articles  mannfttctnred— 

domestic  utonsils 196 

doorknobs 196 

tableware 19« 

tiles 196,226 

**  granite  iron  waxe"  (enamel) 199 


porcelain 195, 19« 

stone  China,  "CO"  ware 191,104,196 

white  ware 196 

yellow  ware 196 

Rockingham 196 

materials 101,196 

kaolin 119 

petuntse 119 

ohiys 196, 19«,  320-328 

not  adequately  tested 196 

imports ...  192 

ftom  Prance 17«,  191, 192, 197 

Great  Britain 191,192,193,194,211.212 

operatives— 

number  employed 191,199 

wages 191 

instruction  in  schools  of  design 196 

eolloctions— 

National  Museum,  Washington 144,164,208,212 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington 104,208 

United  States  Potters  Association 194,196 

C0TT02f  iSw  manufactured  goods,  m«  Textile  Fabrics,  Moir)— 

exhibit 1 435,436 

inadequate 435 

varieties  produced— 

uphmds,  short  staple 435,486,444,447.448,458,461 

sea-ishind 435,436,441,450-462 

middlings 439 

cotton  crossed  with  okra,  to  be  tried 439,440 

"wool" 446 

Nankin  (now  disused) ^ 439 

seed  derived  from  West  Indies 437,450,454,469 

Egypt 439,440 

Mexico 461 

American  seed  used  in  India 437,451 

Egypt 441 

Xew  Caledonia 444 

French  Guiana 444 

lesof— 

food  for  horses,  cattle,  hogs 450 

fertilizer 450 

oil 450 

oQ-cake 450 

planting:  selection  and  improvement  of 459 
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UNITED  STATES-Contlmied, 

COTTOX— 

cultivation- 
ground,  character  required 451, 45<l,  457, 460, 4<n,  463 

preparation  of 451,452.455 

new  ground 451 

rotation  of  crops 451,452 

planting— 

annually 450,451 

biennially 451 

perennial  growth 450, 451 

method  of 452,455.457 

fertilizing 460,451,462,456,456,467,460,463 

care  after  planting 453,454,457,458,45© 

weeding  by  hand — 458 

topping 441,454 

picking  and  gathering 454,455 

drying 454,456 

ginning 454 

machinea,  implements,  used  in  cultivating — 

plows  for  breaking  up  land,  bedding  452, 457 

one-horae,  for  weeding,  etc 453,457,458 

"sweei)s,"  with  "wings" 458 

not  used  in  sea-islands    456 

drills 452 

barrows 452 

hoes ..462,453,457,458 

gins 454,456,436 

worked  by  steam 456, 456 

McArthnr 456 

used  in  Egypt 441 

operatives 462 

women  at  field  work 452, 455, 456 

children  at  field  work 452 

work  i>erfonn cd  by,  •  *  tasks  " 455, 466, 457 

dangers  to  the  crop — 

from  weather 451,463,164,462 

diseases— 

blight 462 

mat 462 

8ore-shin 458,462,463 

shedding 462,463 

scab 463 

dry-Pot   463 

insects 462,46^-466 

eotton  louse  (Aphit) 463,464 

holl  worm  (HeUothet) 464,465 

textile  machinery  {tee  Machinery). 

production 442,473,474 

thirteen  seasons  before  civil  war,  1848-*61 473 

since  civil  war,  186S-'78 473 

of  ten  cotton-growing  States,  1876-78 474 

of  sea-island  cotton,  1865-'77 462 

consumption 471 

annual,  1842-*61   473 

1865-78   473,474 

sea-island  cotton,  18a5-'77 401 

prices  in  New  York,  1826-77 474 

exports 471,478,474 

to  Austria,  via  England 460 

Belgium 467 

Continent  of  Europe 473,474 

Prance 465,466,467 

ina England ...         466 

Great  Britain  473.474 
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UNITED  STATES-Contiiiaed, 

COTXOIf— 

exports- 
Italy 468 

Fortugxil  via  England 467 

Enssia 470 

Spain 467 

Switzerland 469 

of  sea-inland  cotton,  1865-77 462 

imports  of  manufactured  goods  (tee  Textile  Fabrics,  beloto), 

English  elTorts  to  replace  American  cotton  by  cotton  from  India 437,438 

Africa 438 

FORESTBY— 

exhibit 3»4,395 

inadequate 423 

by  Department  of  Agriculture 394,895 

Individaals 395 

a  State  (Oregon) 3^ 

ol(Jects  exhibited— 
collections- 
trees,  sections  of 394,395 

borkof 394,396 

photographs  of 895 

botanical— 

foliage '. 394 

flowers 394 

fruits- 
nuts 394 

seeds,  cones 394,395 

products — 

dry  distillation  of  wood 395 

flavorine 395 

woods  produced,  varieties  of 394 

alder 395 

ash 805 

bass 395 

birch 395 

oedar 895 

celtis 395 

cherry 395 

ebony 895 

ehn 896 

fir 394 

hickory 895 

Juniper 894 

larch 894 

locust 395 

magnolia 395 

mahogany 395 

maple 396 

oak 395 

pine 896 

poplar ; 895 

spruce 895 

walnut 895 

willow 896 

yew 894 

fbrests— 

extent  of 423 

destruction  of 892,423 

replacing  of,  popularly  desired 391,392,423 

IcgisLition  for 392,428,424 

inoperatiTe 423,424 

timber-culture  act 423,424 

by  voluntary  iMpular  efforts 424 

'*ArborDay*' 424 
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XryiTED  STATES— Continaed. 

exhibit 238,244 

inadequate M4 

condition  of  the  industry— 

deficient  in  the  nse  of  best  appliances- 
gas  ftiTnaces 882,893 

skilledLfcbor 877 

prodncing  fine  wares 8fl7 

enameled  sheet-glass 208 

colored  glass 887,868 

fimoy  wares,  art  objects 307,388 

superior  in  labor-saving  tools  and  machinery 877-387 

mannfiictaring  pressed  glass t 244,254,255^280,866^887 

wares- 
flint 244 

pressed 244,869^877-887 

"metal"  of 244 

lime 244 

plate 838 

"mineral  wool" 878 

blown 882 

exports- 
materials— 

sand  to  Great  Britain 813 

potash  to  Great  Britain 802 

France 802 

imports- 
decorated  ware  fix>m  Great  Britain  238 

Bohemia 288 

stained  ohnrch  windows  fhnn  Belginm 803 

plate-glass  from  Belgium 828 

enameled  sheet-gloss 268 

machinery  used  in  manufkcturo 877-387 

for  pressing  glass  with  molds 288;  377-387 

Aimaoe  appliances,  pots,  crocibles,  etc 824,828 

for  polishing  plate-glass 832,833,836 

gaafomaces 864 

for  catting  glass 809,870 

shaping  tools 880,885,388 

materials-' 

potash 312,802 

sand 818,314,816 

day 320.828 

articles  manofkotnred— 

goblets,  tomblers 870,884,380 

lamps 870,381 

bottles,  jars 880,882,383 

molasses  cans 880,882 

tdegraph  insulators 381 

balls  for  casters,  for  sportsmen,  etc 381 

chandeliers 881,882 

chimneys 885 

Ibox  akd  Stebl— 

exhibit 03-74 

inadeqnate 4,64 

prodnction 5,0,03 

ores 05^60,72,74 

iron 0,03,08,72.73 

steel 0,08,72,73 

fdel  used  in  mannfikctnre— 

coal 28,70,74 

bitominoos 60^73,74 

anthracite 00,73,74 

Ugnite 74 
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UNITED  STATKS-^ontlniied. 

IBOV  AKD  STKIL— 

ftiel  used  in  manolkotaie— 
ooal— 

briqnott 90,91 

oharcool 70,73 

ooke ; 70,73 

mannfBctareft— 

iron 60-74 

pigandcrade 20,05^70,71 

Btcel 71,72 

hardware,  nails,  screws,  nntt 64,66,07,68,72 

stoves 64 

tools,  saws 64,67 

ontlery 64 

scales 66 

agricoltaral  implements 58^67 

railway  material— 

chilled  car  wheels 18,65 

springs 67 

cars,  street  cars 67 

brakes 18,67 

rails 72,74 

machinery 64,66 

paper-making 66 

making  molds  for  castings 66 

mining 66 

textUe 66 

motal-worldng 66^67,68 

pumping 67 

wood' working 67 

leather-working 67 

shoemaking 67,68 

agrictUtnral 13,22,58,67,68 

engines 66 

locomotives 64,66,01 

imitated  in  Aostria 44 

nsedinBoasia 57 

Switzerland 01 

machine  tools 66,68 

no  msnnfnctnres  of  tin 28 

mannfkctoring  processes — 

Da  Pay's  direct  prodnction  from  ore 65,66 

Bessemer 16,81,61,72,73,74,88 

Siemens-Martin 74 

open-hearth 72,78 

ftimaces— 

paddling 70,73 

bhist 70,78 

Catalan  forges 73 

blomaries 73 

Siemens 74 

roUhig  mills 70,78 

indastry— 

rise  and  growth 27,60-71 

condition 71-74 

difficolties— 

long  transportation 109,110 

protective  legislation 70,71,02,00,108,111 

foreign  competition 35^108-112 

Great  Britain 57,70,111 

operatives- 
wages  106,110 

railways 86^71,94,110 
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UNITED  STATES-Continned. 
Iron  aud  Stkel— 
exports- 
ore 74 

coal- 
to  British  America 84 

Mexico 85 

iron  and  steel ' 71,74 

to  Canada 85 

Mexico 85 

machinery 74 

to  Mexico 85 

engines  74 

locomotives T4 

toKoBsia 67,  W 

Norway 75 

tools,  cntlory 74,111 

imports- 
ores 74 

from  Spain 72,77 

the  Mediterranean 72 

Canada  85 

iron  and  steel  71,74 

machinery 74 

tools,  cntlery 74 

spiegeleisen 72,74 

ferro-manganeso 72 

German  steel  from  Austria 47 

coal— 

from  Nova  Scotia 74,84 

yanooaver's  Island 74,84 

Australia 74 

Textile  Fabrics— 
cotton — 

manufactnre 471,473,474 

machinery  for  spinning 450 

weaving 461 

exports  to  China 471 

imports  trom  France 465 

Germany 469 

ALABAMA— 

COTTOK— 

quality  of  uphinds..-  444,447 

uncertainty  of  the  crop 462 

acres  in  cultivation,  1876-78 474 

Iron  ores 72 

ARKANSAS- 

COTTOK— 

acres  in  cultivation,  1876-78 474 

CALIFORNIA— 

discovery  of  gold  in 70^98 

Ceramics— 

porcelain  days 196 

CONl^CTICUT  (Me,  alio,  Hartford,  Lime  Bock,  Meriden,  Middletown,  New  Britain)— 
Ceramics— 

porcelain  clay 196 

Glass 244 

Iron  AND  Stbbi/— 

ores 65^68 

early  iron  works 69 

manufactures- 
chilled  car  wheels  65 

tools 67 

hardware,  nails,  screws 67 

machinery- 
pumping. 67 
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UNITED  STATES— Contiimed. 

DELAWABE  («•«,  al$o,  Wilmington) - 
CBBAmc8— 

porcelain  day 195 

IBON  AND  STKEL— 

mannflActiiTes — 

railway  material- 
car  whoelB .^>.^. »...^^ OS 

machinery— 

paper-making 06 

wood- working 67 

DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  {see,  also,  Waahington)— 
Glass — 

mannfactore 315 

olaysasedin 827 

FLORIDA- 
COTTON— 

quality  of  the  long  staple,  from  black  seed 440 

sea-island— 

excessive  growth 461 

cultiyation  of 45(M01 

soil  and  climate  suitable 400,461 

acres  in  onltlvation,  1876-78 474 

GEORGIA  {tee,  alto,  Augaata)— 
CoTroK— 

exhibit  from 435,486 

quality  of  upland 444,447 

amount  in  bales 450 

cultiyation— 

level  461 

without  rotation  of  crops 461,452 

fertilizing 451,452 

introduction  of  sea-island  cotton,  1786 454 

soil  of  sea  islands  exhausted 400,461 

uncertainty  of  the  crop  462 

acres  in  cultivation,  1876-*78 474 

FOBESTKY— 

collection  of  woods  exhibited 306 

IBON  AND  STBSL— 

ores 72 

manufacturing  establishments 60 

ILLINOIS  {tee,  alto,  Chicago)— 
Ceramics— 

I>orcelain  day 196 

Glass— 

sand 314 

IBON  AND  StEBL— 

manufiEicturing  establishments 72 

production  of  steel- 
Bessemer 72 

manufEUstHres— 

railway  material- 
cars  07 

rails 72 

INDIANA  (Me,  alto,  New  Albany,  New  Piovldence)^ 

GLAS&— 

materials- 
sand 814^816 

day 827 

INDIAN  TERRITORY— 

bituminous  coal 66 

KANSAS  {tee,  alto,  Topeka)— 

FORlSTnT— 

trodoss  prairies  in 302,424 

peat  deposits 408 

tree-planting  by  volunteer  efliart 424 

legislation  unsuccessftil 424 
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UKITED  STATBS-Continaed. 

KENTUCKY  (§ee,  dUo,  LonlaTille)— 
Ola8»— 

Are  oUya  need  tn  mannfactnre 817,  t28 

IBOV  AXD  Steel— 
manufactiiret— 
machinery- 
making  molds  for  OMtfaigs 60 

LOUISIANA  (§ee,  alto,  New  Orleans)— 

COTTOW— 

exhibit 486,436 

acres  in  cnltiyation,  1876-78 474 

"Peeler**  cotton 444 

KABYL  AND  («m,  oifOi  Prindpio)— 

QliiBH 

materials- 
sand 815 

clay 827 

iBOa  AXD  Stsel— 

early  iron  works 69 

manafocturinff  establishments 73 

coal,  anthracite 78 

KASSACHUSETTS  (fst^  alio,  Boston,  Lynn,  North  Saston,  Taunton,  Worcester)— 

CSBAMlCfr— 

porcelain  day 195 

Olam— 

sand 814 

IBON  AXD  Steel— 

early  iron  works 69 

manofactores— 

nails 66,67 

engines 66 

tools 67 

agricnltnral  implements 67 

incmoAN— 

FOBBSTBT- 

destruction  of  trees 392 

iBOir  A2n>  Steel— 

ores — w 72 

MINNESOTA  (tee,  alio,  Minneapolis,  Saint  Paul)— 

fORESTRT— 

destmotion  of  trees 392 

Glass— 

sand  osed  in  manofkotore 314 

MISSISSIPPI— 

no  exhibit  from 435 

acres  in  cnltiration,  1876-78   474 

MISSOURI  (f#e,  alio,  De  Soto,  Grand  Tower,  Saint  Loois)— 
CBBAincs— 

porcelain  clay 196 

Glass— 

material*— 

sand 814 

clay 827 

nse  of  gas  ftimaoes  in  mannihctore .^ 864 

IBON  AXD  Steel— 

ores 72 

production  of  steel— 

Bossemor 72 

manufactures- 
machinery— 

metal-working 66^67 

NEBBASKA— 

FOBBSTBT— 

tree-planting  by  popular  oflbirt,  "Arbor  Bay** - 411 
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C7KITED  STATES-Contfained. 
NEW  HAMPSnntE— 
IBOH  AKD  Stbel— 

production  of  ateel— 

open-hearth 72 

NEW  JEBSE  Y  (tee,  alto,  Pikterson,  ShtewBhniy,  Tienton)^ 
Olabs— 

materiAlB— 

sand » 814 

day 828 

IBON  AND  Steel— 

ores 72 

early  iron  works 60 

manufacturing  estahlishments 78,74 

manufkctnres— 
machinery — 

textUe 66 

metal-wrrking 68 

steel,  crucible 73 

Siemens-Martin 74 

"NEW  YORK  (tee,  alto,  Brooklyn.  Greenpoint,  New  York  CHy>— 
Cbsamics— 

porcelain  clay 195 

tile  mannfacture ." 196,225 

OLAfiS— 

manufacture  of  tempered  glass 840 

"mineral  wool" 876 

Iron  akd  Steei^- 

ores 72 

early  iron  works 69 

manufacturing  establishments 72,78 

production  of  pig-iron 72 

steel — 

Bessemer 72 

manufiactnres— 
machinery — 

textUe 66 

metal-working 66,67 

raQway  material- 
springs  67 

cars,  streetcars 67 

NOBTH  CABOLINA— 
Cotton— 

acres  in  cultivation,  1870-78 474 

Ibon  and  Steel— 

early  iron  works 69 

OHIO  (tee,  alto,  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Kent)— 

0BRA1IIC&— 

porcelain  clay 195,196,225 

Glass— 

materials- 
sand  '. 314,815 

clay 327 

Iron  and  Steei^- 

monufacturing  establishments  78 

production  of  pig-iron , 71,72 

steel- 
Bessemer 72 

manufoctnres— 
machinery — 

coal-minmg C6 

wood-working 67 

ndlway  material- 
rails ^ 72 
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TJNITED  STATBS-Contlnued. 
OREGON— 

FOBBBTBT— 

Stole  exhibit  of 3S5 

cabinet  made  of  25,000  pieces  of  natiye  wood 395 

PENNSYLVANIA  («m,  alto  Manoh  Chonclc,  Philadelphia,  Pittsbox^h,  Pottatown,  Potta- 
ville)— 
Cbramics— 

porcelain  daj 195 

GLA86— 

machinery  for  pressing  glass  exported  to  France 255 

materials- 
sand  814 

clay •      327 

manofactares— 

articles  used  at  glass  furnaces,  iK>ts — omcibles,  etc 324 

gas  furnaces  used 832,353 

Ponsard  furnaces 355 

Iron  and  Steel— 

early  iron  works 60 

manufacturing  estobllshments 70, 73, 74 

DuPuy 's  process  of  producing  direct  from  ores 65,  aS 

manufactures — 

chilled  car  wheels 65 

nails,  bolts,  screws,  nnts 66 

locomotives 86,75 

rail  way  cars,  street  cars,  brakes 67 

tools,  files,  saws 67 

machine  tools 68 

rails 71 

production  of  pig-iron 71,73 

steel 71 

crucible 72 

Bessemer 72 

Siemens 74 

coal — 

anthracite 73 

bituminous 73 

petroleum  as  fuel  for  furnaces 357 

RHODE  ISLAND  («m,  alto.  Providence)— 
InoN  AND  Steel— 

early  iron  works 60 

manufftctures — 
machinery — 

metal-working 66,67 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  {tee,  alto,  Charleston,  Edisto  Island)— 
Cotton— 

exhibit 435,436 

quality  of  uplands  cotton 444 

quality  of  sea-island  cotton  436, 438 

cultivation  of  sea-island  cotton , 458 

soil  of  the  islands  exhausted  460,461 

uncertainty  of  the  crop 462 

acres  in  cultivation,  1876-78 474 

IBON  AND  Steel— 

early  iron  works '. 60 

TENNESSEE  (tee,  alto,  Memphis)— 
Cotton— 

exhibit 435 

grand  prize  awarded  to 486 

acres  in  cnUivation,  1876-78 474 

F0RB8TBT— 

collection  of  woods  exhibited 805 
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UNITED  STATES-Continued. 
TENNESSEE^ 
Glass— 

materiftl»— 

sand 31{J 

fire-clay 316,827 

IBON  A2n>  Stbkl— 

ores 72 

production  of  steel — 

opeu*hearth 72 

mflnn factoring  establishments 73 

TEXAS- 
COTTON— 

no  exhibit  fh)in 486 

possible  prodaction,  with  transportation  fiEMJilities 442 

growth  of  Mexican  plant  in 461 

sea-island  cotton 460 

acres  in  cultivBtion,  1876-78 474 

VERMONT— 

laoyf  AND  Strbl— 
manufactures — 

scales '. 66 

VIRGINIA  dee,  also,  Fredericksburg)— 
Cebamicb— 

kaolin 130 

petuntse 119 

porcelain  clays 195 

Glass— 

sand 816 

flre-clay 327 

Iron  and  Steel— 

ores 72 

early  iron  works   69 

manufacture  of 69 

WEST  VIRGINIA  (we,  aUo,  Wheeling)— 

FOBBSTBT— 

collection  of  woods  exhibited 896 

Glass— 

pressed-glass  manufacture 244, 314 

materials — 

sand 315 

clay    327 

Iron  and  Steel— 

fuel  used  in  manufacture- 
bituminous  coal 64 

WISCONSIN— 

FORBSTBT- 

destruction  of  trees 392 

United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics,  information  on  glass  industry  published  by  the 244 

United  States  Congress,  illiberality  toward  Centennial  Exhibition,  1876 3 

Paris  Exposition,  1878 4.64 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  forestry  exhibit  by S94,39& 

cotton  statistics  furnished  by  * 472,474 

United  States  patent  laws  {see  Patent  laws). 

United  States  Potters' Association 194,195 

United  States  of  Colombia  (»ee  Colombia). 
Upsala  (Sweden)— 

ceramic  materials  186 

/E^[«nc«  stove  manufacture 186 

Uranium  (see  Glass:  matoricds). 
Utah  (»!e  United  States). 

Vagarda  (Sweden) — 

preparatitm  of  peat 409 

Vnlaasminskil  Iron  Works  (Russia) 66 
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YaU6r7Bt]ial  (Alamoe-lamini^  Qtmnany)— 

glass  manuflustard 264^255 

Yallo  (Norway)— 

glass  manii£Bctiire UO 

Yal-Saint-Lambort  (Belginm)— 

glass  mauafooture 34B^24fl^V9 

Yanoonver's  Island  (jm  Great  Britain :  colonies :  Canada). 
Yan  Diemon's  Land  (ms  Gkeat  Britain :  colonies :  Tasmania). 
Yang  (Sweden)— 

preparation  of  peat 409 

YanHoni  (Sweden),  machine  for  the  preparation  of  peat 400 

YanSomeren,  Captain,  conservator  of  forests,  Mysore,  India 428 

Yantillard,  C.  J.  (Paris,  France),  stained^glass  windows 272 

Yar,  department  of  (France),  cork  mannfactore  in 401 

Yarsovie  (««  Warsaw). 

Yases  («m  Ceramics;  aito,  Glass). 

Yatican  (Me  Bome). 

Yauguyon,  Mme.L.H.  Brasierde  la  (Boston,  ICass.),  book  on  "IVtSniM" 246 

Yanxrot  (France)— 

glass  manufActnre 270 

YENEZUELA- 
Corrow- 

exhibit 449^  4S0 

Yenice  (Italy)— 
Cbramicb— 

early  importation  of  Oriental IIB 

Glass— 

manuflwjture 220,238-241,804-300^868 

imitated  in  Great  Britain 230,281,282,280 

France 251,250,257,265,268,200 

early 845 

Yenice  and  Muraao  Company 238-241, 805, 806*,  807 

trade  in  turpentine 408 

Comer  Museum- 
glass  collection 289 

Mnrano  Museum — 

glass  collection ^ 240 

Saint  Mark's,  treasury  of— 

glass  collection 288.840 

Yenice  and  Murano  Glass  and  Mo«aic  Company  (Yenice,  Italy) — 

glass  exhibit 229.238-241.305-807 

antiquarian  reproductions 238-241,807 

enameled,  colored,  gilded  vases,  candelabra,  Jan 239,340,805,806* 

glass  combined  with  metal  mountings 240 

mosaics 240,807 

manufactory  of 288^907 

Yerkhni-Turinsk  Iron  Works  (Blagodat,  Bussia) 64 

Yermont  (tee  United  States). 

Yemet,  Claude  Joseph  (France),  his  paintings  copied  on  vases 184 

Yerreries  de  Mariemont  (IIaine*Saint-Pierre,  Belginm),  sheet-glass,  depolished,  corrugated, 

bent 809 

Yerreries  d'£pinac  (£pinac,  France),  glass  bottles 271 

Yerreries  Nationales  ( Jumet,  Belginm),  sheet-glass  engraved  by  sand*blast 802 

Yerilla  (France)- 

feldspar  quarries 176 

Yictoria(«e«  Great  Britain:  colonies:  Australia). 

Yictoria,  C^ueen,  encouraging  porcelain  decoration 147 

Yiellard&Co.  (Bordeaux,  France), /aCm««  ware 170 

enamel  decoration 170 

Yieille-Loye  (France)— 

glass  manufiictnre 271 

Yienna  (Austria)— 

porcelain  manufacture 119^178 

imperial  establishment  of  Maria  Theresa 119,121,178 

stoves 213.214* 

tiles 218 
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Vienna  (Amtxia)— Ckmtinaed. 

glaas  numufaotiire 290-293,296,207 

Museum — 

ceramic  collection 186 

glass  collection 290.297 

Vienna  Exposition  (see  Intemational  Exhibitions). 
Vigen  (France)— 

feldspar  qnarries 176 

Villaomo,  J.  B.  (Pantin,  France),  etched  glaas 266 

Vincennes  (France) — 

porcelain  manufacture 168 

Virginia  {see  United  States). 

Vyksounsky  Company  (Russia),  iron  and  steel  manufacture 6* 

Wages  (8ee  Operatives). 

Wagner,  Franz  (Moiatersdorf,  Bohemia,  Austria),  glass  caskets,  bird  cages,  etc 29§ 

Walburg  (Germany) — 

glass  mannfiicture 829 

Waldhoff  (Germany)— 

glass  manufacture 329 

Wales  (Albert  Edward),  Prince  of.  Pavilion  of,  at  the  Exposition 144 

loan  of  Indian  art  otiJects  to  the  Expositian 147 

Wall,  Dr.  J.  (Worcester,  England),  promoter  porcelain  industry 139 

Warder,  John  A.,  United  States  Commissioner  to  the  Vienna  Exposition,  1873,  his  report  on 

forestry  referred  to 891 

Wars- 
industrial  depression  following 92, 95 

standing  armies  withdraw  operatives  from  Industrial  competition 108 

Bevulutionory  war  (United  States-Great  Britain),  1776-'83— 

stimulus  to  iron  industry  in  United  States 70 

Crimean  (Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  against  Bussia),  1854-*55— 

increase  in  British  iron  industry  following 24, 70 

in  steel  (invention  Bessemer  process) 25 

stimulated  iron  industry  in  United  States 70 

United  States  civil  war,  1801-'(J5— 

iron  industry  depressed  in  United  States 71,92 

inflated  currency  followed  in  United  States  93 

railway  building  arrested  in  United  States 94 

"cotton  famine"  in  Great  Britain 108 

cotton  industry  affected  in  Great  Britain 470 

Spain 467 

Buasia 470 

Germany 470 

Europe  in  general , 470 

crop  interrupted  In  United  States,  1861-65 478 

prices  increased 474 

supply  independent  of  the  United  Staies  sought  by  England 437,488 

Prussia- Austria,  1866— 

industrial  depression 02 

inflated  currency 88 

France-Germany,  1870-'71— 
results  of— 

prostration  of  French  iron  and  steel  industry 6 

rapid  recovery  of  French  industry 97 

transfer  of  Alsace-Lorraine  ftom  France  to  Germany 26, 27, 81, 84, 85 

indemnity  paid  by  France  to  Germany 26,27,00,98 

inflated  currency  in  Germany 93, 96 

general  industrial  prostration 92 

German  industries  temporarily  stimulated 96 

Russia-Turkey,  1877-*78— 

ijidnstrial  depression. 92,99,198 

Warsaw  (or  Varsovie)  (Russia)— 

iron  mxmufocture ^ 63 

Industrial  Society  of,  railway  materials,  engines 62,63 
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Warwlok,  Conntocs  of  (EnftlAiid),  prise  for  porcelain  deoorition,  gold  medal  flrom  the  Gtown 

Princess  of  Germany 14T 

Washington  Territory  (#00  United  States). 
Washington,  D.  C— 
Kational  Musemn— 

ceramiocoUection U4k  16^  208^  21S 

glass  collection  needed 297 

Smithsonian  Institution— 

ceramic  collection 161^206 

glass  mannfiACtiire 81fi^82& 

clay  for  fire-bricks 827 

Watkinskii  Works  (Zlatoust,  Russia),  iron  and  steel  product  rafls,  ohainsi  etc 65 

Wattean,  Antoine  (France),  ftunished  designs  for  Imperial  Porcelain  Worksi  Yionna 178 

his  paintings  copied  on  porcelain,  in  Franoe 172 

Webb  (Thoman)  &,  Sons  (Stourbridge,  England)-- 

ghiss  220, 235-238»  274-281 

carved  and  engraved  vases,  jugs,  etc 774, 276*, 276*, 277*  278*, 279* 

iridencent  flint-glass,  blown 277 

glass  chandeliers 278 

Venetian  glass 281 

Wedgwood,  Josiah  (Enj^and),  promoter  of  ceramic  industry 11S;120 

Wedgwood  (Josiah)  dt  Sons  (Etruria,  Stoke*uiK>n-Trent,  England),  ceramic  mann&cture 132;  142 

Wegely  (Berlin,  Prussia),  porcelain  manufacture 120 

Weiss  (John)  &  Sons  (Austria),  tools 46 

Werner  (Carlswerk,  (jrermany),  cast-steel  axles 88 

Wertheim  (Franz)  &.  Co.  (Austria),  safes,  tools 46 

West  Cumberland  Iron  and  Steel  Company  (England),  Beasemer  steel  boiler  plates 17 

WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS- 

COTTOM— 

early  cultivation 487 

prodaotion  stopped  by  emancipation  of  the  slaves 438 

Westinghonse  Air  Brake  Company  (Pittsburgh,  Pa.),  brakes 67 

their  brake  used  in  Franoe IS 

Westman  (Stockholm,  Sweden), /a£niM  stoves 286 

Westphalia  («m  Germany). 

Westphiilische  Union  (Germany),  iron  and  steel  works 90 

West  Virginia  (im  United  States). 
Wheel  for  engraving  (tss  Glass). 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.— 

glass  manuliACture    244 

Wheelock,  Jerome  (Worcester,  Mass.),  engine 66 

White  ghiss  (M0,  alto,  Ghiss)— 

definition  of 861 

Whitney  dt  Sons  (Philadelphia,  Pa.),  car  wheels 66 

Whitewell,  Thomas  (Stockton-on-Tees,  England),  hot-blast  stove  for  Irtn-working 8, 18, 21;  29 

Whitworth,  Sir  Joseph  (England)  («««,  also,  Iron  and  Steel),  steel-manufiictnring  process 17, 18 

Whitworth  metal  (tee  Iron  and  Steel). 
Wicker  work  itu  Foftee(try). 
Wight  (tee  Isle  of  Wight). 
Wikmanshyttan  (Sweden)— 

steel  monnfikctnre 68 

Wilhelmsthal  (Moravia,  Austria)— 

{^ass  manufacture 289 

Williams,  forest  ranger  in  Meemt,  India 488 

WiUoughby,  Lady  (England),  prise  for  porcelain  decoration 147 

Wilmington,  Del.— 

iron  manufacture- 
oar  wheels 85 

wood-working  machinery 97 

Wilna  (tee  Bussia:  provinces). 
Windows  (Me,  alto,  Glass)— 

early  use  of  glass  in 944,846 

Window-glass  (vea Glass:  wares;  alto.  Glass:  onuunentatlon). 

Wine  afRected  by  ingredients  of  the  glass  in  bottles 81%  899 

Wire  (tee  Iron  and  Steel). 
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WiBOonsin  («m  United  Statee). 
Witkoiiits  (Moravia,  Austria)— 

iron  mannfaotore *'' 

Wood  <M0  Forestry ;  aito^  Glass :  fdel  used  in  maaolhctare). 
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